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The  iK'culiai*  individualism  of  Ilaptists  stood  in  the 
''aj  of  denominational  \initj’,  and  made  (hem  an  obscure 
people  during  the  earlier  (Colonial  perioif  in  North  Caro- 
lina. 

There  were  llaptists  amon^  tlie  (‘arly  English  st'ttlers 
of  the  hlate,  bat  under  the  rc'pressive  laws  aj^iust  dis- 
senters or  non-eonformisls  in  Eufjland  they  wen*  uuusasI 
to  the  meetinfi-house  and  the  jaddic  service.  In  (heir 
new  home  the  habits  of  former  days  wen*  n‘(aim*<l  and 
luai  nothin}'  of  Ilaptist  churches,  m(H*tinp<  or  pn*ach- 
ers  within  the  colony,  until  (he  acc<*ssion  of  (iuwn  Anne, 
the  devoted  church  woman,  caused  the  politicians  of  that 
day  to  “}ret  reli}'ion”  accordiu},'  to  (he  forms  of  the 
Church  of  En}>:land.  Until  th(*n  the  piniple  had  lHH*n  con- 
tent to  worshii)  under  tlu‘lr  own  vine  and  fi};  (n*!*  or  me<*t 
a few  nei'jhbors  in  social  service  wlien*  th«*  Wonl  was 
read,  and  sin-'ini' and  prayer,  with  sometimes  the  n-adiii}; 
of  a sermon,  constituti*!!  llieir  (h'votions.  No  law  limiti*.! 
the  fre<‘dom  of  their  worsliip  and  no  tax  c<dh*ctor  leviisl 
upon  their  mea};r(*  stores  for  tin*  supiiort  of  church  forms 
•UK  teacliiiif's  tluit  violatnl  tbeir  most  sacnnl  idntls  of 
relifjrious  trutli. 
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The  effort  to  est<iblish  a State  church,  beginning  about 
1701,  seemed  altogether  evil,  but  under  the  Providence 
God  it  served  to  awaken  the  people  and  teach  the 
necessity  and  power  of  co-operation.  It  inaugurated  a 
conflict  which  broadened  into  a struggle  for  both  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  marked  at  times  by  the  wager  of 
battle,  and  nearly  all  the  time  by  political  artifice  and 
cunning.  Through  it  all  the  different  schools  of  religious 
and  political  thought  became  more  and  more  unified  and 
compact  in  co-operation  and  organization,  and  drew  to- 
gether as  units  of  the  great  body  that  contended  for  these 
mighty  principles  which  could  find  no  abiding  place 
under  the  rule  of  king  or  bigot,  and  finally  asserted  them- 
selves in  “our  glorious  Revolution.” 

During  this  eighty  years  war  the  Baptists  grew  into! 
the  largest  and  most  widely  planted  denomination  of] 
Christians,  and  the  most  virile  spiritual  force  within  the] 
State.  Asplund’s  Register,  by  no  means  complete,  shows] 
that  in  North  Carolina,  including  the  deceded  territory! 
(now  Tennessee)  up  to  November  1, 1790,  there  were  one] 
hundred  and  twelve  churches,  ninety-two  onlained  andj 
eighty-thrtMi  licemsed  ministers,  and  eight  thousand,  three] 
hundred  and  ninety-two  members.  At  its  l)eginning,] 
1701,  they  had  neither  church  or  preacher  in  the  colony] 
so  far  as  can  be  learned  from  any  known  reconl.  i 

The  first  North  Canflina  Baptist  document  of  which] 
we  have  any  knowledge  was  di.scovere«I  among  the  oblj 
I)apor.s  of  Pa.s<]uotank  County  a few  years  ago  bv  Mr. 

R.  B.  Hathaway,  of  Edenton.  It  was  printwl  in  thcj 
North  Carolina  Baptist  Historical  Papers  at  that  time,! 
but  its  interest  and  historical  value  warrant  its  r«‘-ap-a 
pc'arance  in  thes<‘  pages,  as  follows:  I 
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To  tlie  Worshipful  Court  of  Pascatank  Precinct,  now  sitting: 

Tlie  honorable  Petition  of  us,  the  subscribers,  hereby  sheweth:  That, 
^^hereas,  there  is  a congergation  of  the  people  calld.  Baptis  gather’d  in 
Religious  worship  in  ye  Dwelling  House  of  William  Burges,  on  the  north 
side  of  1 ascatanc,  on  the  head  of  Raymond’s  Creek,  he,  ye  said  Burges, 
having  granted  same  for  use  of  ye  said  meeting,  we  pray  ye  same  may 
be  recorded,  and  we,  ye  humble  Petitioners,  in  duty  bound  shall  pray. 

W.  BURGES.  WILL1.\M  JONES. 

PAUL  PALMER.  PHILLIP  TORKSEY. 

ITIANCIS  BROCKETT.  ROBERT  WASSON. 

THOMAS  HERENTON.  CHARLES  LUTROUGH.” 


How  long  this  church  had  bcHin  in  existence  is  not 
Iviiottn,  but  they  hud  become  sufticieutly  numerous  to 
attiact  attention,  and  the  object  of  this  document  was  to 
obtain  tlie  privileges  of  the  English  Toleration  Act  In 
a little  while  from  being  an  insignificant  and  contempt- 
1 > c gioup  of  sectaries  they  were  grown  into  such  im- 
portance and  aggressiveness  that  we  find  C.overnor  Ever- 
ard  writing  to  the  Elshop  of  London  “by  the  means  of 
( ne  1 aiil  1 aimers,  the  Ilajitist  teacher,  he  has  gained 
mndrwls,  and  to  prevent  it  ’tis  impossible.”  The  Itaiv 
tists  having  occupied  Albemarle  thenceforth  entered  into 
mery  tide  of  immigration.  Joseph  Parker  at  Meherrin, 

Shnhn  ^ViRftfiold  at  Rath,  and 

Shill, aal  Stearnes  Sandy  Creek,  led  the  forces  which  come 

oAer  our  northern  and  southern  borders  from  Virginia 

and  South  Carolina  and  spread  wi’stward  into  what  is 
now  Tennessee. 

During  this  jieriod  of  expansion,  however,  the  or«nini- 
^'-ation  was  purely  local  and  then*  was  great  divergence 
Of  doctrine  and  policy.  Their  various  designations  of 
, ’ ^^^olar.  Particular  and  Separate  are  confusing 

at,  this  day,  hut  in  the  time  of  which  we  are  writing  thev 
■ oo(  for  well  known  differ(*nc(*s  in  the  Raptist  rank«. 
rganization  was  only  local.  Reginning  with  the  or- 
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ganization  of  tlie  Sandy  Creek  Association  about  1750— 
the  fourth  in  America — the  spirit  of  organization  grew 
and  other  associations  followed  in  quick  order,  the  , 
Kehukee  about  1709,  the  Yadkin  1780,  Flat  Kiver  and 
Neuse  1794.  These  greatly  facilitated  the  denouiiua-  j 
tional  unity,  but  there  was  no  movement  looking  to  larger 
and  general  co-operation  until  Martin  Ros.s’  famous 
query  in  the  Kehukee  Association  (1803)  : *‘Is  not  the 
Kehukee  Association,  with  all  her  numerous  and  respect- 
able friends,  called  on  by  Providence  in  some  way  to  step 
forward  in  sui)port  of  that  missionary  spirit  which  the  | 
gn'at  Cod  is  so  wonderfullv  reviving  amongst  the  differ- 
eiit  denominations  of  good  men  in  various  parts  of  the  1 
world.” 

Tlie  As.sociation  answered  this  query  in  1804  by  ap- 
pointing Elders  Semuel  Burkitt,  Martin  Boss,  Aaron  i 
Spivey,  Je.sse  Bead  and  John  McCabe  “delegates  to  1111*01 ' 
such  as  might  be  appointwl  by  the  Virginia,  Portsmouth 
and  Neu.se  A.ssociations  at  Cashie  meetingliou.se  (Wind- 
sor), Bertie  County,  on  Friday  before  the  third  Sunday 
in  .Tune,  1805,  to  devise  ways  and  means  to  support  tla* 
Missionary  Cause.” 

This  r(*sult(‘d  in  the  organization  of  the  Philantliropii-* 
Baptist  Missionarj'  Society’  at  the  time  appointwl  for  tin' 
meeting  as  an  inter-as.sociational  Innly,  and  not  at  all 
general. 

In  1809  ^Martin  Boss  again  led  a forwanl  movement; 
this  time  in  the  lately  organizAsl  (ISOfi)  Chowan  .^sso-  i 
oiation,  by  a motion  for  a committee  to  arrange  for 
Ceneral  Mwting  of  Correspondence  to  lie  eomposetl  nf 
d(*legates  appointed  by  the  Kehukee  A.ssociation  and  otln't 
bodi(*s  which  had  sprung  from  her.  This  was  afterwanF, 
enlarged  to  include  all  the  As.soeiations  in  the  State.  Tin’ 
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organization  was  effected  at  Falls  of  Tar  Biver  on  Friday 
before  the  second  Sunday  in  June,  1811,  and  its  object 
Mas  to  “acquire  and  disseminate  information  upon  re- 
ligious topics,  to  promote  the  cause  of  God  and  to  in- 
crease brotherly  love.” 

About  1814  the  N.  C.  Baptist  Society  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions, afterwards  in  1817  “Foreign  and  Domestic  ]ilis- 
sions,  was  formed,  probably  at  Cross-Boads  Mecting- 
^ louse  in  Wake  County.  The  minutes  of  this  body,  now 
>c  01  e the  writer,  contain  many  names  yet  held  in  loving 
lemembrance  by  the  denomination.  Jesse  Bead,  Presi- 
dent; John  Purify,  William  P.  Biddle,  Elisha  Battle, 
arzillar  Graves,  Bobert  T.  Daniel,  Josiah  Crudup  and 
lers.  A conti’ibution  of  ten  dollars  is  noted  in  the 
minutes  of  1817  from  “The  American  George  lAxlge  of 
' ree  Ma.sons  in  Murfreesborough.”  From  memoniuda 
giien  Dr  C.  Durham  by  Dr.  A.  L.  Vail,  of  the  American 
ap  1st  Historical  Society,  it  appears  that  Abner  W. 

JTT  Id,  1814,  made  the  first 

a imial  subscription  to  this  body.  The  amount  was  85. 

in inc.ilitinns, 

ItT  ""I'l-nviclcnt,  im,.n„U.nt 

.1  ntlrndn  preve.iW  that  .-onlial  „,„1  Rnneral  co-op, .ration 

cnfal  „ the  f„n  ,levcl„p„,e„t  of  .Icnotninatlal  ™ 

tivc  ''ssi'cnation  t(K)l<  (ho  initia- 

'C,  and  in  1820  appointed  a committee  to  make  ar- 
augeinents  for  a State  Convention.  The  death  of  Martin 

this  a,dion.‘‘'’‘ 

”-t  at 

^«aMlh>  and  constituted  the  North  Carolina  Baptist 
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Benevolent  Soeiety,  with  the  “exclusive  object  * • * to 
raise  funds  and  appropriate  them  to  the  support  of 
traveling  ministers,  for  preaching  the  gospel  and  ad- 
ministering its  ordinances  within  the  bounds  of  North 
Carolina.”  Elder  P.  W.  Dowd  wsis  President,  Elders  W. 
P.  Biddle,  Thos.  Meredith  and  Wm.  Hill  Jordan,  Vice- 
Presidents,  P.  P.  I..jiwrence,  Cor.  Sec.,  B.  Blount,  Hec. 
Sec.,  and  II.  Austin,  Treasurer,  The  directorate  included 
a numher  of  the  most  ])rominent  men  in  the  denomina- 
tion, as  Elders  L.  Bos.s,  S.  Wait,  J.  Armstrong.  PhilemoO 
Bennett,  J.  Purify,  J.  Crudup,  T.  Crocker,  and  such  lay- 
men as  (}(*n.  S.  Simpson,  Col.  Dunn,  Jr.,  Dr.  J.  B.  Out- 
law, J.  Kountrei*,  J.  Battle  and  others. 

This  society  also  set  for  itself  limitations  which  fell 
short  of  the  rt*quirements.  A year  later  the  efforts  of 
twenty-s<‘ven  years  to  organirA*  a body  which  should  ade- 
quately n‘pres(*nt  the  denomination  culminatnl  in  the 
formation  of  the  Baptist  State  Convention  at  (in'enville-J 
Its  plan  was  so  comprtdiensive  as  to  embrace  every  ioj 
terest  and  enterprise  of  the  denomination,  and  the  ps.sej 
ing  years  lM*ar  tribute  to  the  wisdom  of  the  men  who  sj 
happily’  d(‘vis(*<l  ai  system  of  effective  cooperation  witlj 
out  invading  the  fraHnlom  and  independence  so  jealoiislfl 
gtiardnl  by  the  churches. 

It  would  1m‘  unjust  to  the  women  of  those  early  dj»y 
if  thes(‘  nota-s  should  fail  to  lecognixe  their  part  in 
curing  such  admirable  results.  Coincident  «ith  the  '*r 
ganizationsaln-ady  nnme<l  there  wert*  Women's  .Mission; 
ary  Societi«*s  lu-artily  sup|Mirting  the  same  enler|>ris*’* 
Print«*d  minutes  an*  yet  preservc<il  of  several  annunl 
meetings  of  the  lly<-«  Female  Cent  Societr.  shich  nf 
IM*ars  1«)  hav«*  Ison  orgnnife«l  ahoni  ISIR.  The  recon^ 
show  contributions  from  a similar  societr  near  Kayett* 
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ville  in  1817.  In  1818  tliere  were  two  contributions  of 
?25  each  from  the  Baptist  Female  Missionary  Society 
of  Edenton,  and  a like  amount  in  1811).  There  was  a like 
society  near  Bittsborough  in  1818,  and  one  at  Eaton’s 
church  at  an  early  date.  We  have  no  means  of  ascertain- 
ing the  number  of  such  societies,  but  the  locations  of 
those  named  are  so  far  apart  as  to  indicate  that  they 
represented  no  mere  local  sentiment,  but  were  part  of 
le  peat  unifying  and  uplifting  movements  of  the  de- 
nomination, which  have  borne  so  rich  a fruitage  in  these 
later  days. 

Henderson,  N.  0. 
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• MINUTES  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  BAPTIST  GENERAL 
MEETING  OF  CORRESPONDENCE, 

Minutes  of  the  North  Carolina  Baptist  Gener^vl 
aiEETiNG  OF  Correspondence,  Held  in  Raleigh  the  j 
24th,  25tii  and  2GTn  of  July,  1812. 


T,  , Raielgb: 

Printed  by  Thomas  Henderson,  Jun,,  Printer  to  the  State. 


The  Introductory  Discourse  was  delivered  according! 


to  appointiuent  by  Brother  George  Roberts,  from  2 Tim- 
otliy  1 :15.  1: 


The  brethren  from  different  Associations  convened 
in  the  ileeting-house,  while  preaching  was  continued  to 
a numerous  audience  in  the  State  House.  j 

3.  Brotlier  George  Outlaw  was  chosen  Mo<lerator  and 
Brotlier  ^Vm.  Dossey  Clerk. 


Dossey,  George  Otiflow. 

(2  Country  Line. — Gixirge  Rorerts.  .John  Dvndei 
MTlliah  Brown.* 

(3)  Flat  River. — William  W.  Farthing.  Fcr\ 

rell. 


(o)  Roukrt  T.  Daniel,  John  Gullet.- 

John  Purefoy,  Barthoiximew  Fuller. 


.xpLANATiON.-OnlainiiH  uin),,,,,  DAan  la  MDall  capiub; 


4.  A corri*sj)ondiiig  letter  fnuii  the  Baotist  General 
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5.  Baptist  ministers  present  who  were  not  delegated 
hy  their  respective  Associations  were  invitcM  to  sit  with 
us;  whereupon,  Bretliren  Jesse  Bead,  Richard  Poindex- 
ter, /adok  Bell,  Janies  Robertson,  Benjamin  Davis,  Wil- 
liam Brame,  Josiah  Crudup,  James  Randalson,  Bennett 
Barrow,  William  Belfour  and  Daniel  Robins  cordially 
united  with  us,  seeking  to  promote  Zion’s  good. 

0.  Resolved,  That  M’m.  Lancaster,  Martin  Ross,  Ben- 
nett,  and  the  Clerk,  he  a committee  to  arrange  the  busi- 
luiss  of  the  General  Meeting;  that  Brother  Spivey  ri*- 
ti-ue  the  coutx'ibutions;  that  Randalson  and  Crudup 
write  to  the  Virginia  Baptist  General  Meeting  of  Corre- 
spondence and  report  to-morrow. 

Brethren  A.  Spivey  and  Win.  Lancaster,  P.  Bennett 
11“  liaiidalson  are  appointed  to  preach  on  Satur- 

Viu.  Creach,  if.  Ross  and  AVm.  Dossev  on  the 
l.ord’s  Day. 

,,  . Saturday  Morning. 

l>.a.vu  to  th„  for  i,i„ 

} tl.c  comimtt,.,.  ii|i|i<)iiit«l  Tor  that  iiiirposo 

W.„  n a...l 

and  (Jooi-g,.  Outl'nvi’i. -’’“'ali  fnidap 
lueetiug.  im'ssmigors  to  that 

timis'!'in,il/ti““^  upi)oint(‘d  1„  receive  the  contribu- 

»‘‘Ule  the  following  report: 
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£.  s. 

Received  of  the  Chowan  xVssoeiation 2 10 

Sandy  Creek  Association 2 10 

Cape  Fear  Association i lO 

Country  Line  Association 0 10 

Raleigh  Association  i OO 

Kehnkee  Association 1 10 

Rrother  William  Relfour l 00 

Rrother  William  W.  Farthing 1 00 

Total 11  10 


The  report  satisfactory,  and  the  money  deposited  with 
the  Clerk. 

4.  Resolved,  Tliat  this  meeting  sanction  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  appointing 
tlie  third  Thursday  in  August,  next,  to  be  obseiwed  as  a 
day  of  liumiliation,  fasting  and  prayer,  for  purposes 
therein  named  j and  do,  therefore,  respectfully  recom- 
mend it  to  all  the  Raptist  Associations  and  churches  io 
this  State,  to  observe  it  accordingly. 

5.  Receiv(Hl  of  Rrother  Read  six  copies  of  the  Raptist 
Ceneral  fleeting  of  Virginia,  and  Rrother  . . . eight 
copi(!s  of  the  I)ov(‘r  Association  minutes,  for  Imth  which 
we  record  our  thanks. 

(i.  Agreed  (hat  since  it  is  (he  request  of  the  church  at 
the  Falls  of  the  Tar  River  our  next  (Jeneral  Meeting  (a 
he  held  there,  to  begin  on  Sjitimlay  liefore  the  fourth 
Lords  Day,  July,  next;  that  Rrother  Aaron  Spivy,  ai 
eleven  o clock,  deliver  an  introductory  sennon,  and,  ia 
case  of  failur(‘,  Rrother  Richard  Poindexter. 

i.  Ordered  (hat  an  addn-ss  to  the  different  .Vssix'ia- 
(ions  of  this  State  he  written  by  the  Clerk,  subject  to  th*‘ 
inspection  of  Rrethren  A.  Spivy,  R.  Poindexter  and  the 
Mo<lerator;  to  apjM'ar  in  these  minutes. 
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8.  The  Clerk  is  instructed  to  have  310  copies  of  these 
minutes  printed  and  distributed  among  the  Associations 
I in  North  Carolina,  at  discretion. 

j 9.  Brother  Win.  Lancaster,  who  was  among  those  ap- 
I pointed  to  preach  on  Sunday,  being  much  indisixtsed,  his 
i appointment  was  filled  up  by  Brother  Closes  Bennett, 

, the  next  choice. 

' Having  looked  up  to  the  God  of  our  mercies  for  his 
blessing  to  attend  our  weak  exertions,  the  General  Meet- 
^ ing  adjourned  to  the  time  and  place  before  recorded. 

ADDRESS. 

The  North  Carolina  Baptist  General  Meeting  of  Corre- 
spondence, to  all  the  Baptist  Associations  and 
Churches  in  this  State — Greeting: 

Beloved  Brethren  : — The  conversion  of  sinners  to 
God  is  a matter  of  universal  interest  to  all  the  friends  of 
Immanuel ; because,  in  pi’oportion  as  the  object  is  ef- 
fected, is  the  extension  of  Christ’s  kingdom ; the  glory 
of  God  and  the  happiness  of  mankind  is  promotiHl.  God 
has  appointeil  the  preaching  of  the  gospid  to  accomplish 
this  design : For,  liow  shall  we  bidieve  on  him  of  whom 
we  have  not  heard?  And  how  shall  we  hear  without  a 
pieaidier?  It  pleasi'd  God  by  the  foolishness  of  jireach- 
ing  to  save  them  that  believe.  Therefore,  the  preaching 

of  the  gospel  is  a business  which  we  .should  all  ardently 
seek  to  promote. 

Ministers  of  the  gospel  are  men  of  like  iiaasions  with 
others,  and,  therefore,  iuhhI  something  to  awakiui  their 
zeal,  animate  their  souls  and  encourage  to  the  iK*rfonii- 
ance  of  their  ])leasing,  painful  labors.  We  have  but  few 
faithful  men  in  the  performance  of  this  office  in  this 
State,  and  should  conseipiently  sec'k  to  render  them  as 
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active  and  useful  as  possible.  Many  of  them  have  formed 
ties  of  the  most  endearing  nature;  ties  which  render  it 
necessary  for  them  to  provide  for  their  own  household, 
or  else  deny  the  faith,  and  be  worse  than  an  infidel ; ties, 
too,  of  a religious  kind  in  their  own  vicinity  from  which 
they  can  not  be  easily  unfettered ; all  of  which  must  make 
it  frequently  diflicult  for  them  to  travel  abroad  without 
some  inducements.  And  what  motives  are  more  likely 
to  avail  than  the  request  of  an  As.sociation,  tlie  desire  of 
meeting  witli  many  wliom  the^'  tenderly  love,  of  extend- 
ing tlius  religious  acquaintance,  of  receiving  instruction 
and  con.solation  from  the  lips  of  strange  brethren,  with 
tlie  prosi)ect  of  being  rendennl  abundantly  useful  in  pn)- 
claiming  as  they  go  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand; 
repent  and  believe  tlie  gosp<d.  The  refjuest  of  a church 
induces  a minister  to  attend  an  A.s.soc-iation,  and  doubt- 
less the  request  of  many  churches,  united  in  aswa-iation. 
will  induce  them  to  attend  the  General  Meeting  of  Corre- 
spondence. As  such  a nu'eting  is  designe<l  to  concentrate 
all  the  Associations  into  one  general  laxly,  it  would,  id 
least  once  in  twelve  months,  call  ministers  from  all  part^ 
of  the  State  intx)  one  jilace,  and  as  they  go  and  nduru 
they  would  lift  uji  their  voices  and  proclaim  .salvation  to 
God  and  the  Lamb;  his  love  is  extendeil  to  pixir. , 
wr(*tch(‘d,  miserable  sinners.  Ho!  every  one  that  thirst- 
eth,  come  ye  to  the  waters;  and  he  that  hath  no  money 

conu*  ye,  buy  wine  and  milk,  without  monev  and  without 

^ • 

pric(‘. 

Hy  this  means  perhajis  hundnsls  of  sermons  would  1*^ 
j)r(‘ach(‘d  to  thousands  of  jM‘rsons  who  would  never  ha'*^ 
heard  that  particular  jireacher  but  for  this  journey  to 
th(‘  GeiK'ral  .Molding  of  Correspondence.  .Vnd  we  ad* 
not  strangers  to  the  happy  conse<|uenc«‘s  genenilly  at* 
tendant  upon  the  gospid,  delivereil  with  afftadiouate 
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AvarmtU  from  the  lips  of  a stranger.  It  seldom  happens 
that  an  interchange  of  pnlpits  is  not  profitnhle  to  the 
people.  The  meeting,  moreover,  concentrate  talents  qual- 
itied  for  general  nsefnlness,  calls  together  the  whole 
neighborhood  to  hear,  and  frecpiently  the  shafts  of  truth, 
w inged  bj'  an  omnipotent  arm  and  directed  by  an  nner- 
ling  eye,  find  access  to  the  heart;  cause  some  to  abandon 
their  former  errors,  and  many  others,  in  the  bitterne.ss  of 
remorse  for  crimes  committi'd,  to  e.xclaim : What  must 
we  do  to  he  saved ! 

M e speak  this  with  that  kind  of  conlidence  which  is 
the  result  of  certainty;  For  the  Great  Head  of  the 
Imrch  was  pleased  to  commence  a work  at  the  General 
onvention  which  it  is  helievc'd  has  embraced  hnudriHls, 
and  drawn  them  from  wickedness  to  the  pleasing  sm-vice 
of  Him  whose  yoke  is  easy  and  whose  burden  is  lisrht.  The 


tine  that  the  Ihqitists  in  everv 
same  iMKijihi  whetluT  in  India, 
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in  the  valleys  of  Piedmount,  in  Europe  or  America. 
it  is  also  true  that  some  minor  differences  exist  among 
this  people  which  their  interest,  happiness  and  the  honor^ 
of  God  recpiire  should  be  removed.  We  have  not  yet  at-, 
tained  such  a state  of  i)erfection  as  admits  of  no  improvef 
ment.  Let  us,  therefore,  use  the  most  probable  means  to^, 
promote  harmony  and  union,  that  brotherly  love  mav^ 
continue  and  abound  among  us.  Can  you  conceive  of 
man  more  probable  to  insure  our  wishes  in  the  promotion 
of  the  noble  ends  than  such  a one  as  the  General  Mi'eting 
of  Correspondence?  You  have  seen  the  necessity  of  cor  ; 
responding  with  other  neighboring  As.sociations,  then 
why  not  extend  further?  Let  not  your  correspondence 
be  confined  to  one  or  two  sister  Association.s,  but  let  i* 
embrace  the  State,  the  United  States,  and  if  possible  the 
universe.  Let  all  the  brethren  of  the  same  common 


parent  meet  as  often  as  possible  and  combine  their  wie-. 


dom,  their  energj’  and  zeal  in  opposing  the  common 
enemy  and  promoting  the  common  good  of  Zion.  I 

In  bonds  of  Christian  love,  and  with  the  hope  of  meet- 
ing you  at  the  time  and  place  appointed,  we  sulxseribe 
Your  brethren  in  Christ, 

Geo.  Oun^wv,  Moderator. 
Wm.  I)os.sey,  Cterk. 


Minutks  of  the  North  Carouna  Baptist  Genera) 
Mectino  of  Corrksfondenck,  Heij)  at  tub  Baiti^ 
Meittino-IIouse,  Near  the  Falus  of  Tab  Biver, 
THE  24th,  2r)TH  AND  2fiTn  OF  JULY,  1813. 

At  11  o’clock  on  Saturday  the  intnxluctory 
was  pr(*ach(‘d  according  to  apixtintment  by  Broth*‘t 
Aaron  Spivy  from  Psalms  87::i. 

2,  Having  Iooke<l  up  to  our  IH-avenly  Father 
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prayer,  and  called  in  the  certificates,  we  found  the  Gen- 
et a meeting  composed  of  representatives  from  the  fol- 
lowing Associations,  viz : 

IVILLIAM 

- hey  and  George  Outiaw. 

Gardner,  , lUmvAM  Ez- 
Vass*  and  Benjamin  Hester.* 

Pim  'Mof  If  Lancaster,  Jesse  Biad, 

iiieemon  BENNiorr  and  Joshua  Lawrence. 

Coi  I’M  V f f BniDLE,  John  M'Cabe,*  .... 

'-^OLEMAN,* White.* 

GcuY^f «•  1'^uller,  Nathan 
and  JosiAii  Crudup. 

NEIL.M#  John  Gilbert  and  Arch’d  M’- 

>»  small  capital.;  licentiate.  In  lullc. an J an 

L A leff'  Moderator. 

Virginia  BantL  f received  from  the 

and  the  messeimm-s  wnu  Gorresimndence, 

l><^'tag  viBitors.  ™!n„vS'to  «!t''‘'V‘‘''''' 

ofthismcotiLl  ! ‘ a">end.uent»  of  tl,e  co„«tit„tio„ 

bor  Of  the  ABi'hul^^lr,';;  "'■  “ nuin- 

the  constitution-  ll'*  '‘‘’"‘‘^'‘^‘‘‘’<‘(1  a jiart 

J>orth  Carolina  liontiat  c..  ^ ''['l""bata'n,  and  that  llic 

euce  is  established  uiion  ' ‘’f  Corn-spond- 

7 ^ " eonstitutional  grounds 

■•Tbrroeo.„eB„f„,i„„ten,,,,,  Oat  f:::!", 


•ll 
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phia,  one  from  the  Boston,  and  one  from  the  Delawarcjl 
Baptist  Associations  were  produced  by  Brother  M.  Boss 
as  a present  from  Brother  James  Woodbury;  also  six 
copies  of  the  Virginia  Baptist  (Jeneral  Meeting  of  Corre- 
spondence, and  nine  of  the  Dover  Assen-iation,  were  pre- 
sented by  Brother  Brame,  for  all  of  which  we  ret-onl  our 
thanks. 

8.  A special  committw-,  consisting  of  Brethren  Aarofl 
Spivy,  William  B.  Biddle  and  Josiah  Cnidup,  were  ap- 
pointed to  sel(H-t  from  the  documents  on  the  table  sufli 
things  as  to  them  may  stvm  worthy  the  attention  of  th»" 
General  fleeting,  and  reiM)rt  on  Monday  next. 

9.  licsolvcd,  That  Brethren  Cnidup  and  Banaldson  1 
reipiested  to  write  the  Virginia  Baptist  General  Mii-tin^ 
of  CoiTespondence ; that  Bn-thren  laincaster,  Read, 

and  Dossey,  and  in  cas<‘  of  failure,  Spivy,  be  our  inesseir 
gers  to  the  meeting;  that  Brother  Biddle  l»e  niim*st 
to  receive  the  contributions  to  this  meeting  and  n*iH 
on  Monday. 

10.  On  casting  up  the  voti-s  it  is  found  that  Bn-thr**^ 
Creath,  Ross  and  Daniel  an*  appointwl  to  pn‘ach 
morrow;  s(*n’ices  to  commence  at  10  o’clock. 

11.  By  prayer  the  me<*tlng  adjoumnl  until  Moml 
morning,  10  o’clock.  The  I/ird’s  Day  was  spent  in  t 
(‘xercises  of  devotion.  Much  attention  was  affonh**!  by 
numerous  audience,  while  the  lin*thn*n  appointeil  to  • 
stage  imM’laimnl  the  truths  of  the  giispel.  Brother 
tin  Ross  intnMluci*<l  the  exercisi*  with  a dis«-«»urse  fouo«l*’* 
on  .Matthew,  18th  c.  loth  and  Ifith  v.;  Bn»ther  DaO''^ 
followeil  on  Eci-h*.,  2d  c.,  first  clause  of  the  1 4th  v., 
Brother  Cn*ath  conclud<*<l  the  pn-aching  from  Jan»«*^ 
c.,  oth  V.  With  praisi*  and  prayer  the  wngregation  ^ 
dismis.s(‘d. 
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Monday,  July  2G. 

1-.  Met  pursuaut  to  adjouruiiieut.  The  busiuess  of  the 
A\as  introduced  by  divine  worship. 

■ ^‘^iiiiinttee  appointed  to  write  the  correspond- 

etter  to  \ irj^iuia  General  Meeting  made  a satisfac- 
tory report. 

iiext  General  Mcniting  coiu- 
„ 4th  Lord’s  Day  in  July, 

Sutliorln  ^^‘'‘‘^tiug-Ilouse  in  Wake  County,  Col. 

nr«*-i  .)  ^ I^rother  Joshua  Lawrence  isiippointed  to 

Itnvi  introductory  sermon ; and  Brother  Martin 

BO.SS  m case  of  failure. 

made  npi><)inted  to  receive  contributions 

made  the  following  report: 

llalebrir''  Sandy  Creek  Association ^1. 00 

Kehukee. 

Chowan V. 

Church  at  Cedar  Cn^i;;;;; 


ir  m,  , ?17.00 

«ro«mrj, ^ 

of  this  meeting.  ^ uecmsary  expense 

tory  report:  That  whereas  the  Dd  wtisfac- 

<lolplua  Associations  hZ  and  the  Phila- 

^Villiam  Thomas  John  churches  against 

and  also  that  the  Ket  L 

tions  had  warned  their  rl  ^ Associa- 

of  whom  profe.ss  to  be  nr”*  i Klijah  Shay,  all 

1 rotcss  tc  be  preachers  of  n„r  faith  and  orier. 
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we  do  recommend  to  our  General  Meeting  to  warn  its 
spective  Associations  against  the  above  imposters.  W< 
also  recommend  to  this  meeting  to  take  some 
notice  of  the  death  of  our  worthy  and  much 
Elder  Thames,  of  the  Cape  Fear  As.sociation, 
our  worthy  and  much  esteenuHl  Win.  Brantlt 
Sandy  Creek  Association. 


18.  Resolved,  That  Brethren  Win.  Lancaster,  Kobefl' 
T.  Daniel  and  Josiah  Crudup  be  appointed  to  annex 
these  minutes  an  address  to  the  Associations  ai 
churches  in  this  State,  with  the  view  of  conciliatin"  t 
minds  of  those  who  oppose  this  meeting. 

19.  The  Clerk  was  directcnl  to  have  350  copies  of  the 
minutes  printed  and  distributed. 

20.  Resolved,  That  this  meeting  recommend  to  its  i 
spective  Associations  and  churches  to  set  apart  the  tir 
Thursday  in  November,  next,  for  public  fasting  ai 
prayer  to  Almighty  God,  to  avert  the  calamities  of  wa 
and  to  revive  religion  in  our  country. 

21.  We  respectfully  solicit  our  brethren  who  may  rc 
re.seiit  their  Associations  to  continue  during  the  sessu 
of  the  meeting. 

22.  Adjourned  by  divine  worship  until  the  time  n 

pointed.  George  Outi^wv,  Moderator. 


William  Das.sEV,  Clerk. 


I 


CIRCUK\U  LinTER. 


The  North  Carolina  Jiapiist  General  Meeting  of  Corf^^ 
spondence,  to  all  the  Baptist 
Churches  in  the  State — Greeting: 

Bei/)vei)  Brethren  : — As  it  has  again  liecomc 
duty,  so  we  would  make  it  a pleasure  to  address  you 
tlie  proper  sourc(‘  from  which  wo  have  derived  our 
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liave  heretofore  laid  before  you  the  designs,  usefulness 
and  beneficial  consequences  of  such  a meeting,  and  are 
therefore  sorry  to  hear  that  there  are  objections  to  its 
continuance  still  cherished  by  those  whom  we  tenderly 
love.  As,  however,  this  gives  occasion  for  Christian 
forbearance,  and  allows  us  the  further  privilege  of  evinc- 
ing our  love,  we  joyfully  embrace  the  present  opportunity 
of  removing  them. 

1-  It  has  been  objected  “the  friends  of  this  meeting 
assumed  in  their  minutes  a title,  unto  which  they  had  not 
a constitutional  claim.”  That  our  minutes  had  Ikhui 
issued  under  the  title  of  “The  North  Carolina  Baptist 
General  Meeting  of  Correspondence,”  and  to  establish 
such  a meeting  required  the  concurrence  of  a majority  of 
the  associations  in  the  State.  Truths  known  to  all  who 
have  seen  onr  minutes,  and  read  our  constitution.  But 
how  do  these  facts  establish  the  charge?  By  recourse  to 
the  minutes  of  the  North  Carolina  General  Meeting,  held 
at  the  Palls  of  the  Tar  lliver  in  June,  1811,  it  will  be 
seen  that  seven  associations,  by  their  delegates,  did  aotu- 
allj  form  a constitution  for  organizing  a general  meet- 
ing among  the  Bajitists  of  North  Carolina  and  proccHHied 
to  appoint  a general  meeting  in  the  city  of  Baleigh.  On 
the  convention  of  that  meeting,  it  was  clearly  ascertained 
that  out  of  the  ten  associations  in  North  Carolina,  six 
were  duly  represented,  as  the  minutes  of  that  meeting 
"ill  testify.  What  title  pane  must  the  minnteH  of  that 


>eneral  IMcnding  of  (h)rr(‘S])ond(‘nce  was  inqiroiier?  It  is 
1 lie,  one  oi  two  of  the  above  associations  expr('s.s(Ml  some 
1 ishke  to  certain  articles  of  the  constitution,  but  as  was 
len  confidently  believed  by  the  friends  of  the  General 
- ee  ing,  those  articles  have  been  since  altered,  as  the 
linn  es  testify,  exactly  in  the  words  jiroposinl  by  one  of 


arolina  Baptist 
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the  objecting  associations.  Tlien  wiiat  could  excite  ouH 
astonishment  more,  that  this  identical  association,  aftel 
having  been  granted  her  full  request,  has  withdrawn 
from  the  meeting?  O,  brethren,  what  will  the  enemies 
of  the  Baptists  say  of  such  inconsistencies?  We  men- 
tion it  not  to  wound  the  feelings  of  any,  but  to  encourage 
the  precious  sons  of  Zion  to  mainUiin  such  an  uniformity 
of  conduct  as  shall  stop  the  mouths  of  gainsayers.  But 
even  supposing  the  meeting  at  Raleigh  to  have  assumed 
an  improper  title,  this  can  no  longer  be  an  objection,  be-^ 
cause  it  has  been  decided  by  the  brethren  present  that  the] 
North  Carolina  Baptist  General  Meeting  of  Correspond- 


ence has  been  constitutionally  organize<l. 

2.  Tt  has  hetm  further  objected  “that  tlie  General  Meet 
ing,  by  making  an  effort  to  promote  uniformity  in  the 
ordination  of  ministei*s  and  constitution  of  churche.s,  will 
he  the  cause  of  much  distress  to  the  different  Associaj 
tions  in  the  State,  amongst  which  some  smaller  differ 
ences  exist  on  these  points.”  We  readily  acknbwU*<lg< 
that  uniformity  in  these  important  particulars  wa^ 
among  tlie  leading  objects  of  the  General  Meeting;  bid 
on  discovering  that  our  brethren  had  mi.sunderstood 
as  to  the  degree  of  authority  assumeil  by  this  meetiniJi 
and  that  they  were  at  variance  with  us  in  sentiment  i® 
consequmice  of  it,  we  have  yielded  to  their  superior  jud^ 
ment,  being  willing,  instead  of  dictating  to  them,  to  sit  id 
th(ur  feet  and  receive  instruction.  This  will  clearly  aP”; 
pear  by  the  alteration  of  the  9th  article  of  the  constit^'i 

tion.  I 

To  this  meeting  it  is  also  ohiected,  “that  the  desig^> 
is  to  raise  a fund  for  the  education  of  young  ministers  j 
the  gospel.”  Permit  ns,  brethren,  in  all  the  plain  siat*! 
plicity  of  Christians,  to  ask  whence  this  objection? 
is  not  found  among  the  jiroposed  objects  of  this  metdio^, 
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Shall  we  be  told  that  the  Baptist  General  Meeting  of  Vir- 
ginia has  such  object  in  prospect?  Suppose  she  has; 
and  suppose,  further,  that  she  had  actually  brought  such 
a thing  into  existence,  would  that  prove  that  the  General 
Meeting  of  North  Cai’olina  vuiuld  pursue  the  same 
course?  Is  it  not  hnown  that  the  Charleston  Baptist 
Association  has  such  a fund?  And  ai’o  there  not  nianj 
other  Baptists  who  have  it  not?  If,  then,  other  asso- 
ciations can  exist  without  such  a fund,  the  laudable  es- 
tablishment of  Charleston  notwithstanding,  doubtless 
other  General  greetings  may  exist  without  following  in 
all  respects  the  examples  of  that  in  Virginia.  But  sup- 
pose some  future  General  INIeeting  slunild  conceive  such 
a design,  and  being  patronized  by  the  associations  and 
churches,  should  create  such  a fund,  where  would  be  the 
harm?  What  evils  would  arise  from  such  a decision? 
Shall  we  be  told  that  the  present  aged  servants  of  the 
Lord  will  be  outshone  by  these  brilliant  stars?  Does 
this  objection  proceed  from  the  spirit  that  actuated 
Moses  when  he  said,  “Would  to  God  all  the  Lord’s 
peoples  were  juophets,’'  or  from  the  declaration  of  an 
apostle,  who  says,  “The  si)irit  within  us  lusteth  to  envy?” 
If  from  the  former,  how  does  it  axiiiear?  But  if  from  the 
latter,  how  inconsistent  with  the  declaration  and  desire 
of  the  first  Baptist!  “Tie  must  increase,  but  I must  de- 
crease.” Would  It  not  be  much  more  honorable  for  those 
objectors,  could  they  poss  iss  the  happy  temiier  of  mind 
of  an  aged  minister  in  Virginia,  who  has  fi-wpiently  lieen 
heard  to  say,  “AVould  to  God  (wery  Ba])tist  preacher  in 
the  world  had  more  grai^e,  better  talents,  and  was  more 
oseful  than  myself.”  But,  alas,  this  degree  of  humility 
IS  not  the  portion  of  all  while  in  this  imjK'rfect  state; 
l>nt  it  is  the  duty  of  all  to  seidc  after  it.  However,  for 
the  consolation  of  such  as  have  the  above  objection,  we 
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have  the  satisfaction  to  say  such  an  establishment  will 
never  injure  tliem;  for  should  such  a thinjr  ever  be 
brou}?ht  into  existence,  ere  it  should  pnuluce  the  conse- 
quence which  they  at  pn^sent  dread,  they  will  be  deliv- 
ere<l  from  their  present  imperfections,  and  if  they  are 
permitted  to  revisit  the  abode  of  mortals,  will,  with  holy 
rapture,  hehold  the  flourishing  state  of  Zion,  rejoicing 
that  the  Lord  promotes  his  cause  by  abler  instniments 
than  tliey  were  while  en^aseil  in  it  here  below. 

4.  It  has  been  further  said,  ‘‘That  such  a meeting 
would  he  an  additional  expense  to  the  churches,  and 
therefore  oupht  not  to  l)e  encouraged.”  We  are  eX 
tremely  sorry  that  in  duty  we  are  obligetl  to  say  anythin! 
upon  this  v(‘ry  unpleasant  subject,  because  all  that 
said  upon  it  must  n(*c(*ssnrily  expos<>  those  whom  we  tci 
d(*rly  love.  Hut  it  is  among  the  objections,  anil  we 
r(H]uin‘d  to  remove  it.  This  is  our  apology.  It  is  a'* 
knowledged  that  every  delil)erafive  Isxly,  whether  civl 
or  ndigious,  must  necessarily  incur  some  expens4*.  H** 
what  is  this  pondenuis  sum  re<iuired  (o  support  the  >’ortl 
Carolina  Haptlst  (leneral  Meeting  of  rorrespondenc^- 
At  the  last  nunding  was  collected  twenty-three  dolla 
which  is  found  to  lx*  amply  sufficient  for  all  ni^i- 
purposcis;  nay,  mon*,  for  of  this  sum  a considerable  i 
tion  still  rmnains  in  hand.  In  this  State  are  ten  a- 
ciations;  at  a very  imxlerafe  calculation  on  thi*se 
av(*nige  Hll  cluirclH’s  <>ach,  which  is  equal  to  230  chun’h'  ^ 
SupiHwing  that  each  church  (-ontaini'il  only  ten 
nbt(‘  to  contribute  to  the  gi-neral  fund,  »‘hich  must 
acknowte<lg«*d  to  1m*  very  nuMlerate — this  makes  the  n® 
lM*r  of  indlvitltials  2,3(M1.  Now,  the  aI»ove  twenl.x-*** 
dollars,  iM'ing  divideil  (xpially  among  lh<*i«’.  make# 
astonishing  sum  of  ten  <*ents  «*ach  church  or  one 
»*jich  individual,  to  Is*  c<intributed  to  the  supp«»rt 
(leiienil  .M<*<*ting  of  Corres|Mtndenee.  Is  not  this  a * 
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derful  sum  about  which  to  object  to  an  institution  calcu- 
lated for  general  usefulness?  O ! tidl  it  not  in  Gath ! 
Would  to  God  you  had  not  compelled  ns  to  publish  it  to 
the  world!  Like  the  decent  sons  of  an  aged  patriarch, 
we  would  fain  have  concealed  this  nakcHlness  of  our 
brethren  under  the  mantle  of  charity.  Hut,  ala.s,  this  ob- 
jection must  be  removed — we  have  i)ut  our  hand  to  the 
plow  and  must  not  look  back.  We  a.sk  the  world  to  let 
imperious  necessity  pl(*ad  our  (*xcuse;  and  we  ask  our 
brethren  never  again  to  mention  it,  even  in  the  closet, 
lest  the  whispering  breeze  of  detection  should  waft  it 
across  the  State,  and  the  thundering  voice  of  justice  re- 
quire it  to  be  proclaimed  on  the  housetops. 

5-  It  is  further  said  “that  such  a nunding  will  event- 
ually lead  to  lording  over  the  God’s  heritage,  which  of 
all  things  is  to  he  most  dreadi'd.  “Hut  suffer  us  to  ask 
not  merely  how  this  is  likely,  but  how  it  is  possible?  It 
IS  vain  to  bring  into  view  the  Homan  councils,  which  U-d 
to  the  conmation  of  l>oi)(.s.  ’Phese  councils  assnnnHl  the 
prerogative  of  legislation,  an  authority  never  iiretended 
by  any  assembly  of  Haptists.  We  again  ask,  how  is  it 
possible This  UKHding  owes  its  existence  to  the 
churches  and  Associations,  „nd  (hoy,  to  the 

churches  Should  anything  of  this  kind  1m*  ntteniptiMl, 
^^ould  It  not  be  crushed  in  its  birth?  Fo„r  delegates 
roin  an  association  is  not  generally  more  than  one-sixth 
of  that  body,  and  in  many  cas(‘s  not  nion*  than  oiu-teiith 
Then  should  this  handful  of  delegates,  by  an  abuse*  oi 
Mir  authority,  form  a d(*sign  to  lord  it  over  (he  rest; 
( on  » css  the  tive-sixth  or  nine-tentlis  rt*nuiining  of  (he 
.^ssociations,  from  whom  they  derive  their  ,*xisteiK*e, 
would  prevent  it.  This  wonhl  he*  just  «s  easv  as  to  n*- 
fuse  to  send  delegates;  for  if  such  a r.*fnsal  at  anv  time 
prevents  the  existence  of  such  a in,H*ting,  then,  doubth*ss, 
e ^Mthdrawal  would  abrogate  it.  Hut  until  such  a 
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thing  is  attempted,  to  make  the  bare  supposition  an  ob 
jectioii  to  the  meeting  is  about  as  consistent  as  for  a ma# 
to  be  frightened  at  bis  own  shadow.  ^ 

(>.  Finally,  to  the  existence  of  such  a meeting,  it  is  ob^ 
jected,  “That  upon  the  same  principle  we  might  extel 
our  correspondence  to  all  Baptists,  not  only  in  .\meric 
hut  throughout  the  world.”  To  us  it  appears  inconceit-^ 
libly  strange  that  this  should  ever  be  brought  fon^anl 
an  objection.  The  Baptists  are  known  to  receive  into 
communion  only  such  as  give,  comfortable  evidence  o| 
having  Ikhui  changiHl  by  grace  and  thereby  prep;ired  fa* 
glory.  It  is  a matter  of  joyful  anticipation  that  thes^ 
with  many  others,  who  have  never  in  a gospel  mann^ 
profes.sed  the  religion  of  Jesus  upon  earth,  will  meet  tff 
gether  there.  Then  how  a general  acquaintanct*  uix^x 
earth  can  be  iH*rnicious  or  othenvise  than  desirable, 
to  u.s  perfectly  unscru table.  Instead  of  Ibis  Uung 
objwtion,  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  its  friendly  aid  Wj 
r(‘commend  mir  meetings,  and  tender  you  our  thani 
brethren,  for  so  valuable  an  argument.  Were  it  as  e:i 
to  meet  our  bn'thren  from  the  different  quarters  of 
•‘artli  as  it  is  thos<*  in  North  ('andina  who  is  thert*, 
among  the  oppcMwrs  of  the  met'Ung  in  question. 
would  not  make  one  of  such  a combination  of  churchf 
of  such  an  Association— of  such  a gi*neral  meeting  ‘j 
Baptists!  The  writi'r  of  this  ff*<*Is  that  he  would  j*^ 
fully  enibmc(>  such  an  opi»ortunity  to  comnn*nre  lU 
earth  an  ac«|unintance  on  <'nrth  which  it  is  ho|w<l  will 
perfcTtisl  in  heaven!  He  fi*<*ls  that  all  wonld  anxiDi*- 
mingle  in  tin*  g<*n(*ral  (*oncoursi‘.  For  this,  bn^threO  • 
the  (leiieral  .M(*eting,  he  f<«<*ls  no  hesitation  to  ans**' 
And  when  the  union  <»f  the  ('hristians  in  glory  is  a 
j(‘<’t  so  fn*<|uently  dischwet]  by  ministers,  to  excite  joy 
s<*nsations  in  their  pious  audieni'cs.  he  must  Mieve 
all  would  nisli  to  siu'lt  a general  assembly,  that 
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I might  swell  the  praises  of  Jesus.  Then,  since  this  is  de- 


[ nied  us,  why  not  approa(;h  such  enjoyment  as  nearly  as 
we  can?  Why  not  extend  our  correspondence  through- 
, out  the  narrow  limits  of  North  Carolina,  when  it  can  so 
I easily  he  done?  Have  you  not  sometimes  told  delin- 
j quent  Christians  that  there  is  enjoyment  in  the  holy  ordi- 
, nance  of  baptism,  which  they  could  never  jm>ss(^ss  but  by 
I yielding  to  this  command  of  J(‘sus?  Then,  suffer  us  to 
I say,  there  is  instruction,  pleasure:  and  joy  deriveil  from 
I these  (jeneral  Meetings  which  can  never  be  pos8CS.se<l  by 
' such  as  refuse  to  attend  tlumi. 

Beloved  brethren,  we  have  examined  all  the  objections 
. to  the  General  Meeting  of  (^)rrespondence  which  have 
come  to  our  knowledge^,  and  it  now  remains  for  you  to 
. saj  ho\\  far  we  have  been  enabled  through  grace  to 


! 

1 

[ ‘ ’v  niiiiiM  111  tii(>  g()sj)el. 


Geo.  ()uti..a\v,  Modcrainr. 
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Minutes  of  the  North  Carolina  Baptist  Genera1|^ 

]\Ibeting  of  Correspondence,  Held  at  Union  ilEKf^ 

ing-house,  Wake  County,  the  21st,  22d  and  23l 

Days  of  July,  1814. 

Newbern: 

Printed  by  Salmon  Hall.  ^ 

Friday,  July  21st,  1814. 

1.  The  Elder  (Lawrence  or  Dos.sey),  appointed 

preach  the  introductory  sermon,  being  absent,  a discoui’S* 
was  delivered  by  Brother  Biddle,  from  Acts,  vii  chap" 
37th  verse.  ^ 

2.  The  associations  represented  themselves  by  thei) 
delegates  as  follows,  viz : 

(1)  Chowan:  Aaron  Spivj’,  Kichard  Poindexter,  GeO 

Outlaw,  ^Miles  Rayner.  ^ ^ 

(2)  KcJiukce:  Philemon  Bennett,  Joshua  I..awrence,; 
Jesse  R(‘ad,  Amariah  Biggs.* 

(3)  RalcUjh:  R.  T.  Daniel,  John  Purefoy,  Bart.  Fu* 
ler,  Josiah  Cnidup. 

(4)  Broad  River:  Ambrose  Carlton,  Drewry  Dobbio* 

Note.- Those  to  whose  names  are  • Is  affixed  were  not  present, 

3.  Brother  Outlaw  was  chosen  Moderator. 

4.  Brethren  in  the  ministry  were  invited  to  sit  "it 
us,  whereupon  Brethren  I>ancaster,  Roberts,  Davi^ 
Woodb(‘rry,  Joyner,  Biddle,  Cook,  Battle  and  Weathc*' 
came  forward  and  seated  themselves. 

5.  The  standing  clerk  Iteing  absent.  Brother  Bid^ 
was  chosen  to  suj)ply  his  place  for  the  pn^sent. 

(».  Br(‘thr(*n  Carlton,  Spiva,  Read,  Fuller,  and  the  >f‘  ^ 
erator  were  made  a committee  to  arrange  the  busiot’^ 
for  the  pres<‘nt  meeting  and  rejiort  to-morrow. 

7.  Bndhren  Rayn(*r  and  Bennett  were  appointeil  ta 
ccive  the  contributions  and  report  to-morrow. 

8.  The  proemlings  of  the  Baptist  Convention  for 
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sionary  purposes,  held  in  Philadelphia  in  May,  1814,  were 
handed  in  by  Brother  Woodherry;  to  whom  we  tender 
our  thanks. 

Two  hundred  copies  of  our  last  year’s  minutes  were 
handed  us  by  Brethren  Lancaster  and  Crudup,  which 
were  distributed  among  the  Associations  of  the  State. 

Adjourned  to  10  o’clock  to-morrow.  Prayer  by  Brother 
(Roberts. 

< Saturday,  July  22nd. 

, After  convening,  prayer  was  made  by  Brother  Cook. 

10.  The  committee  of  arrangements  report'd  several 
I things  thought  necessary  to  he  attended  to,  and  which 
were  dnly  considered  and  that  discharged. 

I 11.  A letter  of  correspondence  from  the  Virginia  Bap- 
tist General  Meeting  of  Correspondence  was  presented 
by  their  messenger.  Elder  Dahhs,  which  was  received  and 
read  with  pleasure,  and  he  invited  to  sit  with  us.  A re- 
I ciprocal  letter  was  directed  to  he  written  by  Brother 
I Woodherry,  and  Brethren  Read,  Bennett,  Daniel  and 
; Spiva  chosen  as  our  messengers  to  he  the  hearers  thereof 
to  the  Virginia  jNleeting  of  Correspondence. 

12.  Elder  Dossey,  liaving  removed  to  another  State, 

[ now  appeared  and  offcu’ed  his  resignation  of  the  clerk- 
; ship  to  this  meeting,  whicli  was  accepted,  and  he  dis- 
i diarged  from  further  duties  with  the  thanks  of  the  meet- 
ing for  his  past  services. 

, 13.  On  it  being  resolviM  to  choose  another  clerk 

Brother  Biddle  was  selected  to  fill  the  office. 

1 14.  From  the  church  at  Cape  hhuir  a Li'tter  was  pre- 

j Gn  ed  bj  Brother  ircAllisterj  the  luesseujjer,  with  a 
contribution,  which  were  gratefully  accepted  and  he  re- 
> questcHl  to  sit  ivith  us. 

15.  The  Plat  River  sent  Elder  Weathers  to  this  meet- 
, ing  as  a visitant  (and  a letter  was  prepared  but  did  not 
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come  to  Ijjind  to  show  their  friendship  to  it,  altho’  tb 
could  not  see  eye  to  eye  with  us  so  as  to  become  a mfl 
her  of  tliis  meeting  at  present. 

IG.  The  committee  to  receive  contributions  reported  |i 
follows,  viz : 

Received  of  Ilrother  Crudup,  balance  of  the  last 

year’s  contribution §5.(] 

Amount  of  contributions  this  year 19. [] 

Amount  this  day  in  the  fund 


The  clerk  was  directed  to  treasure  the  fund.  It 
worthy  of  remark  that  a brother  pre.sent  wished  to  c 
tribute  to  defray  the  expenst's  of  the  meeting,  but  it 
found  unnece.s.sary,  as  the  fund  was  amply  sufficient.  ^ 

17.  Hesolvetl,  That  the  Clerk  have  published  as  imj)^ 
tor.s,  both  in  the.se  rninuR^  and  several  papers  in  ti 
State,  Andrew  ITarpening,  Samuel  T.  Coun.sel  a? 
Laughlin  W.  W.  Love,  who  have  pa.s.sed  for  Bapdl 
Preachers.  We  hereby  caution  all  of  the  Society  aiw 
also  the  Public  against  the  almve  named  persons, 
they  appear  to  be  (whatever  be  their  professions)  h^; 
wolves  in  sheep’s  clothing;  therefore  neither  bid  the^j 
t>od  speed  nor  give  them  the  least  countenance,  h'!*l| 
point  at  tluun  as  objects  of  contempt  and  reject  them 

li  erotics. 

18.  The  Virginia  fleeting  of  Corr(*spondence,  havi**^ 
made  a request  of  this  nunding  to  obtain  all  the  circiib^ 
letters  of  all  our  past  a.s.sociations  to  a.ssi.st  in  the  eomp’’/ 
sition  of  a history;  we  d(‘sire  that  the  a.ssoeiations  of  1^ 
State  should  forward  to  Brother  Woodl)erry  in  Bal‘''l^ 
(by  t)rivate  conveyance)  a fib*  of  their  minutes  ever  sio^ 
their  constitution  to  the  pre.s<*nt,  which  are  to  Im 
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Kiessengers  to  the  next  Virginia  Meeting 

Correspondence. 

It  ordered  that  the  constitution  of  this  meeting 

d I on  ^1  ^ printed  with  these  minutes. 

Bretlirn  chosen  to  preacli  on  to-morrow  were 

oT  ti  and  Roberts. 

I for  the  ^'Odoested  to  prepare  these  minutes 

’(  amontr  the  ^ printcnl  and  distributed 

.<  the  associations  of  the  State. 

_ prwdiog  ttf^rT orp’"  n ""  Satarday 

I I'ell’s  lle<!tin..-i,  Camp- 

’ Hillsl)orou.dG  County  (ten  miles  above 

' preacli  the^ni  C-  I^eiinett  is  appointed  to 

^ fail,  Brother  sermon,  and  in  case  he  .should 


foil  T>.  “--'•uv.Luiy  sermon, 

1 Spirals  nominated. 

J urned  to  meet  at  time  and  place  apiminted. 


^ad  attentive^'e*^  appointisl  to  fill  the  Stage  met  a large 
ing  order:  BmH proceeded  in  the  follow- 
froiu  Mark  v os.sey  oikuuhI  worshij)  and-iireachcHl 

of  the  day  fronVi  closed  the  preaching 

seemed  the  T cliap.  and  13th  verse.  It 

^’ere  unto  tfil  " servants  this  day,  for  they 

Coasolatim, 

"ildciTOw  iwJ°,  7™.''  '"‘®  ‘l‘®  of  the 

and  ani„',ati  m i'  ‘7'''!®  «'®  "-ioko-l,  hnt 

these  effects  «-i'n  i ^ t-iglitenua.  We  fondly  hope 

"■»l  bo  nnto  h, , lines,'’’™, ‘o"''  '‘’f'"''’’  ‘'tat  the  fruit 
> S and  the  end  everlasting  life.  Amen. 
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Minutes  of  the  North  Carolina  Baptist  GeneJ 
Meeting  of  Correspondence,  Held  at  Tanni 
Meeting  House,  Warren  County,  the  3rd,  4th,  J 
5th  Days  of  August,  1816.  I 


Raleigh: 

Printed  at  the  Star  office,  by  T Headerson,  Jun. 
1816. 


Saturday,  August  3rd.  1816 


1.  The  Elders  appointed  to  preach  tlie 


sermon  being  absent,  a discourse  was  delivered  bv  Eh 
John  Culpepper,  from  Heb.  iv.  16,  “ 


come  boldly  unto  the  throne  of  grace,  that  we  may  obb 
mercy,  and  find  grace  to  help  in  time  of  need.” 

2.  The  Associations  represented  themselves  by  the 
lowing  delegates,  viz : 

Choioan  Association. — ^lartin  Ross,*  Aaron  Spi 
George  Outlaw,  Thomas  Brownrigg. 

Kehukcc  Association. — William  Lancaster,  Philei 
Bennett,  JeSvSe  Read,  Closes  Bennett. 

Broad  River  Association. — 

Sandy  Grech  Association. — Robert  T.  Daniel,*  Roh^ 


Ward.* 


Peedee  Association. — John  Culpepper,  Bennett 
mon.  I 

Country  Line  Association. — George  Roberts, 
Lawson,  John  Landers,*  John  Cambell.  ■ 

3.  After  prayer  Elder  George  Roberts  was  cb*^ 

Moderator;  IMoses  Bennett,  clerk,  and  John  CulpepP^ 
assistant.  | 

4.  The  Peedee  As.sociation  petitioned  by  letter 

delegates  for  admi.ssion  into  this  meeting  and  wei^  ■ 
ceived.  | 

5.  The  Country  Line  As.sociation  in  like  manner 
(piested  admission  into  this  body,  and  was  received-  i 
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6.  A letter  was  liaDded  in  by  Elder  Thomas  Vass,  from 
the  Flat  River  Association,  informing  us  that  she  had 
requested  the  Churches  composing  that  association  to 
signify  in  their  letters  to  the  next,  whether  or  not  they 
would  agree  to  adopt  the  Constitution  of  this  Meeting, 
and  unite  with  the  same;  recommending  Elders  Vass, 
Gardner  and  Battle  as  helps  to  sit  with  us;  the  eldei*s 
'were  cordially  invited  to  seats  with  us.  We  hope  the 
difficulties,  which  have  existed  as  a hindrance  to  this  As- 
sociation joining  with  us,  will  he  removed,  and  she  be- 
come a member  of  this  meeting. 

7.  Elders  Creath,  Dabbs,  Courtney,  and  Johns,  ^Mes- 
sengers  from  the  Virginia  General  IMeeting  of  Corre- 
spondence, presented  this  meeting  with  copies  of  their 

mutes,  which  were  thankfully  received,  and  the  mes- 
sengers invited  to  take  seats  with  us. 

8.  A letter  addressed  to  the  moderator  of  this  meeting, 
^companied  with  12  copies  of  the  reports  of  the  Baptist 

oaid  of  Foreign  Missions,  were  handwl  in  by  Elder 

ice,  which  were  thankfully  received,  and  the  Elder  in- 
vited to  a seat. 

9.  On  motion,  the  ministering  brethren  present  were 
e to  seats  with  us,  whereupon  Elders  Chambles, 

1C  'e  t.  Weathers  and  Crocker  seated  themselves  accord- 

iiigly. 

10.  On  motion,  the  following  committees  were  ap- 
pointed,  viz:  Elders  Rice,  Read  and  Brother  Brownrigg, 

, with  the  moderator  and  clerk,  to  arrange  the 

eni  Monday;  also  to  examine  and  revise  the  cir- 

Fbin  neeil  be)  and  report  on  yionday  morning. 

a.committee  on  Finance, 
nrenoi  breach  and  Dabbs  appointed  to 

10  n’oi  borrow,  and  that  divine  worship  begin  at 

ock  a.  m.  Elder  Rice  requested  to  deliver  an  ad- 
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dress  appropriate  to  Foreign  Missions ; and  Elder  Gaj 
ner  requested  to  select  proper  persons  to  collect  the 
untary  charity  of  the  assembly,  to  encourage  the  sprd- 
of  the  Gospel  among  the  Heathen. 

12.  Adjourned  to  Monday  morning  9 o’clock  a. 

prayer  by  Elder  Creath.  ^ 

Sunday,  August  4th4j 

The  Elders  appointed  to  the  stage  met  a crowded  aU' 
tory.  Elder  Creath  introduced  public  worship,  JU 1 
preachwl  from  Itev.  xxii,  17,  “And  the  spirit  and  the  br(  < 
say  come.  And  let  him  that  heareth  say  come.  '' 
whosoever  will,  let  him  take  of  the  water  of  life  freeli 
Elder  Kice  followed  from  Luke  ii,  14,  “Glory  to  Godf  ^ 
the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good  will  toward  me»  1 
Elder  Dabbs  close<l  from  Heb.  ii,  3,  “How  .shall  we  e.sc<l  ] 
if  we  neglect  so  great  a salvation?”  From  the  earnestof  i 
of  the  Preachers,  and  attention  of  the  people,  we  hop*  > 
divine  blessing  will  follow.  ' 

1 

Monday  Morning,  Aug.  5th- 

Met  from  adjournment;  praj’er  by  Elder  Creath. 

13.  The  committee  of  arrangements  reported ; the 
port  receiv(Hl  and  the  committee  discharged. 

The  meeting  took  up  said  report  and  act«l  on  t*acl>  ^ 
tide  in  order. 

1.  The  amendments  propostnl  to  the  Constitution  * 

this  meeting  to  Ik^  considered — Finding  that  a inajof** 
of  the  Associations  concur — It  is  agn*e<l  that  the 
article  r(‘ad  “letter  or  minutes.”  And  that  the  lltb 
tide  l)e  expunged  from  the  Constitution.  . 

2.  Lett(‘rs  and  other  communications  to  this 

to  1m‘  attended  to.  , 

A frieuielly  letter  from  the  church  at  Tabb’s 
Granville  County,  was  handed  in  by  brother  Hester 
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i|$0.60  cts,  as  a bountj'  to  the  fund  of  this  meeting,  which 

^1^as  thankfully  received,  and  the  brother  invited  to  a 
gSeat. 

J^anded  in  by  brother  Gardner,  from  Elder 
stating  his  reason  for  not  attending 
^ IS  meeting ; and  informing  us  the  price  of  printing  the 

•Tiilof-  General  meeting,  which  was  $15.  The 

^ ^ mg  satisfied  with  the  reasons  and  the  report. 

Hhe  13  copies  of  the  minutes  of 

► Coi  t ^ Association ; Elder  Koberts  4 from  the 

I wnn^\^^  l>rother  Browurigg  10  from  the  Cho- 

I Pn  which  were  all  thankfully  received. 

r Yiy.,1  that  extensive  and  very re- 

• ton  D^i  been  lately  realizcnl  in  ^yilming• 

i nhin  ^ ^^  are— in  several  of  the  churches  in  Philadel- 
andnti!^.  Pawtucket,  B.  I. — in  Boston 

in  Main^  P ‘ices  in  Massachusetts — a nundier  of  churches 
otbw  ^ I "'Hampshire  and  Vermont — in  Troy  and 

tuckv • York — and  in  some  parts  of  Keu- 

J , Iso  in  several  counties  of  Virginia. 

tributions  ^i“it  he  has  received  in  con- 

?126.56-^i.f  / Meeting,  for  INIi-ssionary  purposes, 
utefi  Et.  fi  that  $5  of  the  same  were  contrib- 

Black  People. 

^ thehami?‘^i1.?’'  reiiuested  to  deposit  the  above  sum  in 

Hands  of  Elder  Luther  Bice. 

i Meetin!^!?  n to  attend  the  next  General 

: i^oss,  "*  Virginia.  Elders  Boberts, 

iippointed  In'  t-'iiiicaster  and  brother  Bniwnrigg 

Kichmond  tl  Electing,  to  be  held  in  the  city 

they  bear  5 con'*^  ®’^t»i’<lay  in  June  next,  and  that 
Elder  Bead  ^ ““""tes  to  that  meeting;  and 

IS  appointed  to  write  a Letter  of  Corres^ond- 
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ence  to  said  Sleeting  and  affix  the  signatures  of  ' 
Moderator  and  Clerk  thereto. 

4.  The  Circular  Letter  to  be  called  for  and  read. 
was  done  and  the  Letter  received. 

5.  A person  to  be  appointed  to  prepare  a Circular  t 
ter  for  our  next  General  Sleeting.  Elder  Aaron  Sph 
is  requested  to  do  this;  and  he  is  at  liberty  to  writel 
any  religious  subject  he  may  choose. 

6.  The  Committee  on  Finance  to  report.  They 
ported  tliat  they  have  received  in  contributions  to  ^ 
fund  of  this  Sleeting  123.85  cts. 

7.  Appoint  a corresponding  secretary  to  this  Sleetil 
Unanimously  agreed  that  brother  Thos.  Brownrigg| 
our  standing  Corresponding  Secretary. 

8.  Appoint  some  person  to  superintend  the  printing! 
these  minutes.  Elder  Read  is  requested  to  transc4 
these  Slinutes,  prepare  them  for  the  press,  superint^* 
the  printing,  and  have  500  copies  printed;  with  consti* 
tion  as  amended  printed,  and  distribute  them  as  usa* 
and  it  is  ordered  that  the  contributions  to  the  fund 
this  Sleeting  be  deposited  in  the  hands  of  said 
Read. 


9.  The  place  to  be  appointed  for  our  next  Gen^^ 
Sleeting. 

Agreed  that  our  next  General  Sleeting  of  Corresp®^ 
ence  Ikj  held  at  Grassj-  Creek  Sleeting  Hou.se,  Gran^^ 
County,  on  Saturday  before  the  1st  Sunday  in  AuS^ 
1817.  Elder  Creath  is  recpiested  to  preah  the  introd^ 
tory  Sermon,  and  in  case  of  failure.  Elder  Philemon  ^ 
nett  is  requested.  Divine  worship  to  l)egin  at  11 
a.  m. 

Adjourned  to  time  and  place  appointed.  Pray^^ 
Elder  Johns.  George  Roberts,  Moderator 

SIosEs  Re.nxett,  Clerk. 
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minutes  of  the  north  CAROLINA  BAPTIST  SOCIETY 
FOR  FOREICN  MISSIONS. 


of  this  Society  represent  considerable  ac- 

i’resn^  T the  General  Meeting  of  Cor- 

-was  ''^'liich  was  in  existence  at  the  same  time,  it 

and  chuS^'^This  representing  associations 

„ • this  body  was  simply  a missionary  so- 

^ceivpfl  Baptists.  Contributions  were  re- 
show cnnt^^i  interested.  The  minutes  of  1818 

f attendino-  H ^ tt  ^ number  of  young  men 

; not  Banti.t  University  of  North  Carolina,  who  were 
the  ^'^ure  President  of 

2 15.00-  and  James  K.  Polk,  who  contributed 

^larcre  collectin' Hooper,  not  yet  a Baptist.  This 
f enthusiasnf  University  students  was  due  to  the 

'*  ^ as  an  offin  P^Pnianty  of  Abner  W.  Clapton,  who 
and  a tutor ^ graduate  of  the  University 

Popukr^n^lhJlv  influential  and 

■f  it  has  been 

Sion  was  ever  l i \ ^ f*i>tain  information,  only  one  ses- 

* Creek  Meetin.. 

i>  bell’s  Orancre  p”'’’?'’  County,  in  1810;  Camp- 

^1818;  Shell  Coxmtj, 

« 1821.  Itoads,  IVake  County, 

, nienibers  of  this'soHel  Yielding  were  not 

The  minutes  use<l  both  bodies. 

diaries  of  Elias  Dodson^^  among  the 

' E.  W.  S.] 
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Part- OF  the  Minutes  op  the  North  Carolina  Bapi  , 
Society  for  Foreign  Missions,  1817,  at  Campbe^ 
Meeting  House,  Orange  County. 


7.  The  following  report,  being  made  by  Elder  PurJ 
in  behalf  of  the  Treasurer,  was  received: 

North  Carolina  Baptist  Mission  Society  for  Foreign  .l|] 
sions,  in  account  with  Davis  Battle,  Treasurer. 

By  cash  rec(!i\ed  from  the  E.xecntor  of  foraier 

Treasurer  $224 

By  cash  received  at  Tabb’s  JI.  House 400 

By  cash  retiumed  from  J.  A.  Kenaldson 4 


$629.' 


To  cash  paid  James  A.  Kenaldson,  per  order. . . ?l3-' 

To  cash  sent  to  the  General  Convention  at 

Philadelphia,  per  order 500-* 

Balance  on  hand  114-' 


$629' 

Davis  Battle,  Treo*^ 


The  above  account  has  been  examined  and  appr<^^ 

John  Purefy,  Auditof- 

8.  Elder  Luther  Rice,  Agent  for  Baptist  Board  of  f*! 
eign  ^fissions  in  the  United  States,  being  present, 
Ix'fore  the  Society  intelligence  of  a mo.st  pleasing  ^ 
intelligent  nature  in  regard  to  the  arrangements  ^ 
progress  of  Mi.ssionar3-  Institutions. 

9.  Resolved,  That  Brethren  Read,  Brooks,  ^il’Ali^*^ 
Purefoj’  and  Battle  be  appointeil  a committee  to  exR®**^ 
the  records  and  make  arrangements  for  Monday  nc**" 

10.  Resolved,  That  I'Rders  Rice,  Daniel  and 
preacli  to-morrow,  it  being  the  laird’s  Day;  and  th*^ 
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collection  be  made  immediately  after  Elder  Kice’s  Ser- 
Dion. 

After  Prayer  by  Elder  Rice,  the  Society  adjourned 
iB  Monday  morning  9 o’clock. 

Monday,  17tb. 

Board  convened  according  to  appointment;  and, 
Pcayer  having  been  made  by  Elder  Daniel,  proceeded  to 
business. 

1st.  The  committee  appointed  to  examine  the  records 
^ c Report  thereon,  which  was  received. 
arP  That  the  proposed  alteration  in  the  third 

1C  e of  the  Constitution,  and  the  amendments  to  the 
Article,  be  and  they  are  hereby  adopted, 
of  ti  That  it  be  proposed  for  the  consideration 

e Society  that  the  first  article  of  the  Constitution  in- 

rjf  • . . . 

and  ^ read  Foreign  and  Domestic  IMissions’^ ; 

“and  Be  added  to  the  second  Article  the  clause, 

in  destitute  neighborhoods  and  frontier  settlements 
our  country.” 

Bained^^^^^*^^’  amount  of  collections  be  ascer- 

®crin  ' collector  make  his  return,  on  a 

and  , j*^^.^*'^*aing  the  names  of  the  members  and  donors, 
inserted**  sums  annexed,  and  that  the  letter  s be 

^Be  name  of  each  member,  for  the  sake  of 

'distinction. 

^ c > 

• Alliater  the  following  collections  were  made: 

Bhlcr  2.00 

The  pej,  ^ 

Uoar  ^ baptist  Missionary  Society, 

The  ^7.00 

^B.  v>  IBiplist  Association (50.70 

« r,.oo 


1121.30 
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2.  Elder  Head’s  Collection : 


William  1*.  Biddle  (for  1815-16),  s fl.OO 

The  American  fleorp*  I^odpe  of  Free 


Masons,  in  Murfreeslmrouph 

10.00 

The  church  at  Hwky  Swamp,  a 

...  2.00 

Robert  Jelks  (for  1816-17),  a 

...  4.00 

Capt.  R.  Bailey,  d 

...  1.00 

Jesse  Read,  

...  2.00 

3.  By  Elder  Pnrefy : 


Neal,  f2.00 


At  Alw»rnn<ti\'  

1.00 

Bollinp  Dunn 

John  Fort  .....  T - - 

1.00 

1.00 

Jane  Bntf 

10 

Edward  Dor,  

25 

At  WiHMlhurv'a 

2.05 

John  Purefy,  a 

2.00 

4.  By  Elder  Ijinden*: 


Reddick  Deahouph,  a 

David  PatterMfin,  a. 

....  12.00 

....  2.00 

John  Ijindi>ni,  a,,,,, 

2.00 

J«»hn  Cn*awell,  a 

2.00 

Jnmea  Wanl 

1.00 

5.  By  Elder  E.  Battle: 

At  the  Falla  of  the  Tar  Uiver. . . . . 

Flat  River  Aaaoriation 

Will.  Jonea  

* 

$4.10 

16.03 

1.50 

Maj.  T.  Tavlor 

William  Rorater 

B.  Heater,  a 

2.»>0 

2.00 

..  2.00 
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j-  Fliilpott  . . 

Pidor  T.  Vass.  s. . 

Howard  R 

J.  Martiu... 

(iuilford  Tally 

?^>isha  Hattie  . . 

% Elder  George  Hoberts: 
^avid  Lawson,  s. 

■^oang  Lovelace,  s. 

r^*‘odan  Lovelace,  s. 
piatthew  Daniel,  s 

parter  Stubblefield,  s. 
pichard  Goine.  s. 

fKachel  Christie  ll 

i"»Uiam  Atkinson 

from  brethnni  of  color. . . . 

ll‘om  otlier  individjials  . 

'JiWRe  ItobertH  „ 

% John  rami)bell: 

^’athan  Wiliiu„,H,  s.... 

John  Campbell,  s . . . 

Thomas  Turner,  s. . 

' '*^*am  Drown,  s. . . 

•'ames.Tav  H....  • 

•iohn  Hussell.  s 

Qwpko  Hustxm,  s. 

John  M’Noih  K 
''Jliam  G.  Lonm  H.. 

j nomas  Phelps.  H.  .VZ 

»'  liiiam  Yarborou}rh,  s 

" 'lliam  Miiior.  s 

iA'w.s  Tai)p,  „ 

fr>9.54 


f 10.65 
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William  Ilagewood,  s f2.00  jp 

William  Campbell,  s 2.00 

Alfred  Compton,  s 2.00  q, 

John  Roberts,  s 2.00  jp 

Joseph  Bird,  s 2.00 

Elder  Barzllai  Graves,  s 2.00  fo 

From  individuals  at  Graves’  3il.  II 1.60 

Ilyco  Female  Society  at  Arbour  M.  II. . 32. 67^  c( 

From  other  individuals 5.00  pi 

Collection  at  County  Line 6.00  ol 

James  Ward  1.00  V 

Collection  on  the  Sablmth 16.07^  ci 

Elder  Robert  T.  Daniel,  s 2.00 

Davis  Battle,  s 2.00  ii 

Iveson  L.  Brooks,  s 2.00  .P 

^ 


Total 

r>.  Tlio  letters  directwl  to  be  prepared  for  the 


Societiw  having  tK*en  read  and  approved,  it  was  ^ 
that  Brother  M’Alister  be  the  bearer  of  the  one  t^ 
.Missionary  Society  near  Fayetteville,  and  that  ( 
Camf)tM*ll  convey  the  other  to  the  Ilyco  Female  ^ i 


Society. 


6.  Rrnolrcd,  That  Elder  George  Roberta  and 


W.  Clopton  Ik*  and  are  hereby  delegates  to  the 
Conv<*ntion  to  Ik*  held  in  Philadelphia  on  the  first 
n<*s<hiy  in  .May  next,  ^ 

7.  Itrnolrrd,  That  in  case  the  delegate*  fail 
Elder  Luther  Rice  Ik?  apiminted  proxy  to  act 
Rwiety;  and  that  the  sura  of  three  hundred  '*'’***^ 
put  into  his  hands  to  Ik*  by  him  deposited  in  the 
Missionary  Fund. 
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8.  Resolved,  That  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  be 
appropriated  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  delegates. 

> 9.  Ordered,  That  the  delegates  prepare  a letter  for  the 
general  Convention ; and  they  sign  the  name  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Recording  Secretary  to  the  same. 

10.  Resolved,  That  Elder  Daniel  prepare  a circular 
for  the  next  annual  meeting  of  this  Society. 

11.  Resolved,  That  the  Corresponding  and  the  Re- 
cording Secretaries  he  appointed  to  superintend  the 
l>i  inting  and  distribution  of  500  copies  of  the  Minutes 
of  this  meeting;  and  that  an  ahridgement  of  Buchanan’s 
^ >sit  to  Juggernaut  he  annexiHl  to  the  Minutes  as  a cir- 
cular. 

12.  Ordered,  Tlmt  the  sum  of  twenty  dollars  be  put 
(into  the  Imnd  of  the  secretaries  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
(printing  tlie  minutes. 

^ 13.  Ordered,  That  Elder  Jesse  Read  be  and  he  is  here- 

^ by  appointed  and  direetwl  to  imiuire  into  the  cause  why 
^be  money  was  not  forwarchnl  to  the  Oeneral  I''und,  ac- 
^icording  to  the  order  of  the  Board  in  1815;  and  that  he 
bis  best  efforts  to  have  the  order  executetl,  and  re- 
^ ^ port  thereon  to  our  next  meeting. 

^ 14.  Ordere<l,  That  Elder  E.  Battle  obtain,  if  practi- 

^^ble,  the  hooks  pr('sent(Hl  to  this  Society  by  Dr.  Battle, 
'ind  dispose  of  them  to  best  advantage,  and  make  a re- 
^ port  thereon  at  our  next  meeting. 

^ 15.  Ordered,  That  didegates  of  this  Society  make  com- 

’onnieation  to  the  Oeneral  Convention  in  regard  to  pro- 
priety of  sending  missionaries  to  the  savage  trilies  of  our 
^ own  country. 

^ If).  Ordereil,  That  Elders  Daniid,  Roberts,  Purefoy 
Battle  he  appointisl  to  give  Elder  Rice  instructions, 

should  have  to  act  as  jiroxy  for  the  Societv,  in 
the  General  Convention. 
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17.  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Society  be 

(lered  to  the  people  of  this  community  for  their  ho#Q 
tality;  and  to  the  conjjregation  for  their  voluntary 
trilmtion  on  the  Sabbath.  a 

18.  Resolved,  That  the  next  annual  meeting  of 

Board  he  held  at  the  Cross  Boads  Meeting  House  in 
County,  on  Saturday  before  the  third  Ix)rd’8 
March  next.  \ 

19.  Ordennl,  That  Elder  William  Brown,  and  in 

of  his  failure.  Elder  George  Roberts,  preach  the  loilj 
ductory  Sermon  at  11  o’clock  on  the  above  named.  ( 

20.  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Si>«l 
that  it  would  be  well  for  all  the  churches  of  the  Bapff 
Denomination  to  sot  apart  the  first  Monday  eveniOBt 
every  month  for  uniting  in  prayer  with  other  Christ^ 
of  other  denominations,  for  the  propagation  of  (f<nl 
light  to  the  “uttermost  parts  of  the  earth.” 

After  prayer  by  Elder  Purefoy,  the  Society  adjoo** 
till  metding  in  course. 

Jesse  Read,  President. 

IVESON  Ij.  Brooks,  Rec. 


CiRcri.AB  Letter,  1817. 


Bkm)VED  ButmiUEN  : — Permit  us  again,  at  the 


our  annual  im“eting  to  nmew  our  Conimunicat**'*^ 
the  iin|M)rtant  subjwt  for  which  our  society  ‘ . 
naliy  institubnl.  It  will  lie  seen  by  the  minute*  ^ 
cinling  this  address  that,  in  the  couns*  of  the  la***  • ^ 
w<*  havi‘  colbTtcsI  upwards  of  Three  Iliindl^  ^ 
Forty  Dollars  for  Missionary  objects.  In  n*gard 
amount  of  collections  our  anticipations  have  *****^1 
n*nli7.<Ml.  This  failure,  however,  is,  iierhap»i,  due  «»**  j 

ant  •*' 


a spirit  of  opiswilion  in  enemies,  than 


a wi 


exertion  in  those  who  wish  well  to  the  MliwioD**'^ 
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The  decided  hostility  of  some  of  our  beloved  brethren 
the  use  of  proper  means  for  the  propagation  of  the 
wospol  among  the  dark  and  benighted  nations  of  the 
earth,  begins,  as  we  hope  and  believe,  to  that  love  of  God 
^and  man,  without  which  none  can  claim  (he  liberty  of 
^ibeing  the  real  disciples  of  Jesus.  This  love.  Brethren, 
in  the  exertion  of  its  inlluence,  is  not  cinnimscribed  by 
'the  narrow  limits  which  the  circumstances  of  the  indi- 


^widuals,  societii^s,  sects  or  nations  may  have  imixised; 
^but  rising  superior  to  these  barriers,  it  embraces  as  ob- 
ject of  compassion,  Man,  wherever  Man  exists.  The  real 
Christian  knows  and,  that  He,  who  sjiid,  “Thou  shalt 
, ove  the  Lord,  thy  God,  with  all  thy  heart,  with  all  thy 
Boul,  and  with  all  thy  strength,  and  with  all  thy  mind,” 
rj^id  also,  “And  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.”  And  while  a 

^hi 


i^jpriest  on  one  side  and  Levite  on  the  other,  pass  by  the 


ungrj*,  the  thirsty,  the  sick  and  the  imprisoned,  without 
^ ee  ing  the  obligations  or  (‘xercising  the  dutic's  of  a neigh- 
acknowledging  man  as  his  brother  and  neighlior 
^ lere^er  he  be,  extends  to  him  the  hand  of  relief,  and 
into  his  soul  the  soothing  balm  of  consolation, 
ni  er  the  sacnsl,  the  opiuaitive  inlluence  of  this  love, 
^10  can  look  with  cold  Indiffenmcn*,  a lifidess  instmsi- 
ity,  on  the  present  Idolatrous  Nations  of  the  Eastern 
arid.  Mho  can  read  of  their  Gods  of  wood  and  stone 
t leir  altars  stained  with  the  blood  of  human  victims? 
^^leir  savage  sacridet's  and  brutal  manners,  without  hor- 
an  ' with  sighs  and  jirayers  for  th(*ir  deliver- 

wh^*^ \ Biese  are  the  miserable  sons  of  Adam,  for 

wisTr  PiTorts  are  now  making,  and  since  we 

'"“Iprstand,  we 

learn  *^*'‘’"*  1’“-  ’’(‘searches  of  tln^  pious  and 

hear  Buchanan,  whose  (‘yes  b(‘h(‘ld  and  whose  (*ars 

Jim,!."  b'B  visit  to  the  Temple  of 

.-,r,(.rnaut,  the  chief  idol  of  (he  1 1 indoos,  h(‘  thus  writ(‘s : 
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‘‘I  have  just  returned  from  witnessing  a scene  I 
never  forget.  At  twelve  o’clock  of  this  day,  being 
great  day  of  the  Feast,  the  Moloch  of  Hindoostan, 
ing  Juggernaut)  was  brought  out  of  his  Temple,  a^*l 
the  acclamation  of  hundreds  of  his  worshippers,  . 
the  idol  was  placed  on  his  throne,  a shout  was  raised! 
the  multitude  such  as  I had  never  heard  before.  It 
tinned  aquable  for  a few  moments,  then  gradually  di  . 
away. 

After  a short  interval  of  silence,  a murmur  was  hc^ 
at  a distance.  All  eyes  were  turned  towards  the  pi**  ^ 
and  beliold  a Grove  advancing.  A body  of  men,  havK  ^ 
gieen  branches  or  palms  in  their  hands,  approaches  ( 
gr(‘at  celerity.  The  people  opened  a way  for  them;  **  ( 
when  they  had  come  up  to  the  throne,  they  fell  dowo  * , 
fore  him  that  sat  thereon  and  worshipped. 

Ihe  throne  of  the  idol  was  placed  on  a stupendous  d ^ 
or  tower  about  sixty  feet  in  height,  resting  on  wh«i 
wliicli  indented  the  ground  as  they  moved  sTowlv  uu^ 
the  ponderous  machine.  Attached  to  it  were  six  cab*? 
of  the  size  and  length  of  a ship’s  cable,  by  which 
people  drew  it  along.  Upon  the  tower  were  the  pr'*' 
and  sattellites  of  idols  surrounding  his  throne.  The 
is  a block  of  wood  having  a frightful  visage,  pai®^ 
black,  with  a distondtHl  mouth,  a bloodv  colour. 
arms  are  of  gold,  and  he  is  dressed  in  the  most  gorg**^ 
apparel.” 

It  ^\ould  occupy  too  larg<?  a space  for  a letter  to 
scribe  what  our  author  has  said  in  relation  to  the  worsb* 
of  this  horrid  monster  of  iniquity.  His  worshippers  ^ 
hundreds  of  thousands.  Of  these,  many  not  being  ^ 
tent  with  paying  him  divine  homage,  offer  up  their  1'^ 
as  a voluntary  victim  of  a sanguinary  rapacity. 
human  depravity  seems  to  have  reached  its  utmost  p’* 
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I,  Here  no  species  of  misery  is  absent — and  sin,  wretched- 
jDess  and  superstition  seem  to  triumph  completely  over 
^fallen  man.  Brethren,  is  there  no  possible  remedy  for 
jjthese  worst  of  evils?  Is  there  no  halm  in  Gilead?  Is 
I there  no  physician  there?  We  humbly  hope  there  is  a 
i'  *ind  that  not  far  distant,  when  these  slaves  of  ig- 
^ norance,  superstition  and  misery  will  he  delivered  from 
jj  their  thralldom.  The  Everlasting  Father  hath  promised 
to  His  Son  the  Heathen  for  an  inheritance,  and  the  utter- 
^ most  parts  of  the  earth  for  his  possessions. 

Let  the  standard  of  the  Cross  he  erected  on  the  plains 
i)  Hiodoostan  and  the  Temple  of  Juggernaut  will  sink  he- 
ore  it  like  Dagon  before  the  Ark.  Brethren,  the  signs 
it  times  invite  to  vigorous  action.  The  soldiers  of 

t G Cross  should  not  sleep,  when  their  Captain  semns 
ready  to  load  them  forth  to  victory  and  to  conquest. 

M hen  our  Saviour  came  upon  earth,  while  a babe  in 
e manger,  his  life  was  sought  by  the  seed  of  the  serpent. 
® met  every  species  of  opposition — He  sustained  the 
1‘Rge  of  wicked  men  and  devils — lie  drank  the  hitter  cup 
0 His  Fathers  wrath— He  hied— He  died.  His  imme- 
( late  followers  shared  a fate  not  much  less  cruel.  Their 
prowess,  in  their  God-like  labours,  wais  marked  by 


iin 


^position  not  less  vigorous — not  less  obstinate.  The 
oathen  raged  and  the  people  imagined  vain  things, 
lit  how  changed  is  the  scene  at  present.  The  rage  of 
^Pposition  has  fallen  before  the  sw’ord  of  the  Spirit;  the 
^or  vuess  of  Error,  Prejudice  and  Suismstition  is  made  to 
1%  speedily  before  the  irradiating  beams  of  the  Son  of 
fatl ' Kings  are  now  become  the  nursing 

A Id^T  ^^'nens  the  nursing  mothers  of  the  Church, 
prod  '•  *^”*^*^  opened  for  the  herolds  of  the  Cross  to 

nations,  kindreds  and  tongues  the  un- 
^archahle  riches  of  Christ. 
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We  tlierefore  invite  and  entreat  all  who  love  the  % 
in  sincerity  and  truth ; all  who  believe  that  lie  has 
Ilis  Son  the  heathen  for  an  inheritance  and  the  ufa 
most  parts  of  the  earth  for  a possession ; all  who  l)e^ 
that  Ilis  people  shall  be  a willing  people  in  the  d 
riis  power;  all  who  hail  these  signs  of  the  times  as 
dawn  of  Millenial  Glory;  all  the  friends  of  peac<| 
order,  of  good  government,  to  a cordial  participation 
our  efforts  for  the  extension  and  establishment  of  'o 
Rinleemer’s  Kingdom. 

IvESON  L.  Brooks,  R.  ScH 
Abner  W.  Clopton,  C. 


:Minutf:s  of  the  North  Carolina  Baptist  Sociin^ 
Foreign  Missions,  Convened  at  the  Cross 
.Meeting  House,  Wake  County,  March  14,  iSlf  i 


iUUelcb: 

Printed  br  J.  Oalei.  lUS. 


Saturday,  March  if 
The  introductory’  sermon  was  delivered  by  ^ 
George  Roberts,  from  Luke  ix.  11,  “And  the  people, 
they  know  it,  followtKl  him.” 


2.  Visiting  brethren  in  the  ministry  were  inviti’" 
take  a seat.  I 

2.  Brother  Benjamin  Fiveash  was  requested  to  ^ 
the  stage,  to  which  he  assented.  . 

4.  Elder  Ji^sse  Read  <lecline<l  being  any  longer 
eriHl  a member  of  the  Board,  on  account  of  old  ag^r  * 
continues  his  name  ns  a memlter  of  the  Society.  . 

n.  On  the  motion  of  the  President  the  Board  u 
ceeded  to  elect  a President  and  Vice-President,  ^ 

Elder  George  Rolierts  was  chosen  President  and 
Roliert  T.  Daniel  Vice-Prt*sident. 
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followiii^  bretlirou  as  officers  of  the 
4)n  o'  Treasurer;  J.  Purefy  and  A.  W.  Clop- 

‘feecrotary^^^‘^“‘^‘°^  ^'iveash,  Recording 

‘■’J-  Crud?  brethren  were  appointed  Trustees: 

'^Slc\ll5«f  E.  Battle,  J.  Landers,  M"ni.  Brown,  Charles 
e,  s Campbell. 

’*!»nale  Banr*^*  ^^cAllister  presented  a letter  from  the  Fe- 
t 'of  S3Q  qo  ciety  near  Fayetteville,  covering  the  sum 
Dual  ^ number  of  their  first  an- 

l^asalsLrn  thankfully  received.  A letter 

4>«t  Fennlp*'r^-‘V’^  Campbell  from  the  Ilyco  Bap- 

PPosited  in  -127.00,  to  be 

[brother  Dnn-  Cmieral  Fund.  Also  was  handed  by 

'Foreign  Missin  for 

"I’^SLas,  to  be  •innr^*r^  Bittsborough,  covering  the  sum  of 
'‘"iroad,  it  ‘ PP  led  as  above.  The.se  letters  having  been 
'Ci-adup  andVp  'J"^,  i^vothro.n  R.  T.  Daniil,  J. 
I ^londay.  'oas  \ prepare  answers  to  them  against 

J should holV^*\?  "’Ja^re  our  next  annual  meeting 
* "«'aination  Shell  P 

J,  "'ence  on  the  Sm/  ‘'’^‘‘ting  to  com- 

•Starch  next.  ^”^‘*ay  before  tb(>  third  Lord’s  Day  in 

' "'Wlur'itlmt,'''!;' '>■  "'•  '’"'Pt"".  ■>"'>  i”  '■■we 

. ^i-mon  at  eleven  n’ni  1 Daniel  jin-ach  the  introductory 
I tl-  Resolved  TiMir*  named. 

!^«t‘<^rts  preacltto  .nor 

immediately  after  Fl  l^^'n  oollwtion  be  made 

i ":v:s 

' '■'‘'PtonTn.nnil^'^  «"!»■««.  Italtlo, 

'"""  a com,niU„,  |„  „rr„„p: 
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jpo] 

the  business  for  Monday,  and  to  examine  the  cirO^  ^ 
letter, 

After  prayer  by  Elder  Roberts,  the  Society  adjoo^o 
till  Monday,  9 o’clock.  i 

Lord’s  Day,  March  15^ 
Public  worship  was  introduced  as  usual,  after 
Elder  Crudup  preachetl  from  Psalms  ci.  3,  "Thy  p^  ^ 
sliall  he  willing  in  the  day  of  thy  power.”  Elder 
followed  from  Isaiah  liv.  13,  “And  all  thy  children 


01 


,is  h 

he  taught  of  the  Lord ; and  great  shall  be  the  peace  or  . 


children.”  Elder  Robert  concluded  from  Matthew^ 


t 


dist 


15,  “Rut  they  made  light  of  it.” 

Owing  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  many  ^ g 
prevented  from  attending  who  otherwise  would  have*^^^^  ^ 
at  the  meeting.  We  hoiw  a blessing  attended  what|]  ^ 
spoken. 

Monday,  ilarcb  P Ph 

The  Hoard  convened  according  to  appointment  * 1 

proceeded  to  business.  i&nd 

1.  The  committw  on  arrangements  made  their  ref 
which  was  received. 

2.  Elder  .I<‘sse  Rend,  who  was  appointed  to 
(piiiy  if  the  money  in  the  hands  of  the  former 
had  Ikhui  forwarded  to  the  Oeneral  Fund  in  Philadelf* 
n‘iH)rt(Ml  that  it  could  not  l)e  ascertained. 

ItcHoh'i’d,  thrrrforr.  That  the  following  committ^^L 
.lereininh  Rattle,  Jesse  Rattle  and  Joel  Rattle  he 


coi 

A. 


they  are  hen*hy  np{M)inte<l  to  examine  into  the  b«> 


and  make  n*port  to  our  next  annual  meeting.  j 
3.  Order(*<l,  that  the  account  of  J.  Crudup,  foro**'^ 
cording  s<*cn‘tnry,  l)e  puhlislud  with  these  minuten-  ^ 


Tr 

Or 

Dli 

lOi 


Ordercnl,  that  Rrother  Purvfy  be  and  he  i* 
nuthori7.(Hl  to  make  sale  on  the  best  terms  be 


cr 

cl 
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1 

*^0  donation  of  Elder  Woodberry 

****feo  Battle  obtained  leave  and  handed  in 

«•  /ec«  V* ^ subseription  of  Col.  Joel  Battle. 

5^  so  '^*'*'*^  article  of  our  constitution 

^ons.”  I’ead,  “Foreign  and  Domestic  Mis- 


^dered  tn^'i  letter  was  called  for,  read,  and  or- 

‘ .is  herebvV  ff’  '^***'*'  Recording  Secretary  be  and  he 
^jOf  this  vear’  prepare  for  the  Press  the  ^Iinutc‘8 

^IstribiitcHl  • ’'”‘1  l'*i'’e  1>90  coi)ies  i)rinU*<l  and 

.1*®  defray  tl.V'***  be  i)ut  into  his  hands 

.jl  ^^'^olccd  Tlwif  41 

the  ^ ?2r)  l»o  annually  given 

^ 10.  W f‘>‘-  1‘iH  S,*rvices. 

^ylvr,},  That  the  .s, 


llaptisriVn’,  be  forwardiHl  to 

^hiladolpjjjj^  * *”*  **  I'ertMgn  and  Domestic  Missions  in 

? ll.  /fc.vo/).«-;  m. 


ll.  ■/fc.vo/rcj  Tinf  . 

’ eemmittec'  of  (ivo  b(‘  n])pninted. 


t^nd  they 


fleeting  of  CoriII«!f  convene  at  the  (lenenil 

Possible,  one  or  m,m 

y^'^lo  place's  in  v m ""‘'<«><>iiari(*s  to  labor  in  the  desti- 


place's  in  \n,.fi  /, 'o  moor  in  me  eU'sti- 

^'^Osist  of  j.’]  I _ * nreilina;  anel  that  this  e-emimitte'e 


Tr 


‘oasiir 


ordore';;’ 7v  ■ '’‘'"•‘"p- 

iiw..  . ’ 1 'at  the  nioiK'v 


■or  1)0 


o.  - - put  oof  e "* 

persons  as  lie  nniv  fi*-  '"^‘‘*’'“**1  1<»  «”rh  pe'rseni 

? lo^”  '^P"n»iMe  to  I l"■'’l'^‘'•;  '>"1  tlmt  lio  oholl  ro 

for  ,1.0  tl.,., 

lies 


'l"""”!-  lottiT ’Z''"‘  "'"■  >'''njnmin  Kivewh  proiioiv  a 


cietr tor  tlic  ,„.v.  , '■"""“  '’"■1’“'^  “ 

annual  nu'cting  of  this  g,,- 

4 
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14.  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Society  be  ^ 
they  hereby  are  tendered  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  pl8^ 
and  vicinity  for  their  kindness  and  hospitality. 

After  prayer  by  Elder  Daniel,  Society  adjourned  til- 
meeting  in  course. 

George  Roberts,  President. 
Benjamin  Fu’eash,  Rec.  Sec- 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  BOARD. 

Rev.  George  Roberts,  President. 

Robt.  T.  Daniel,  Vice-President. 

A.  W.  Clopton,  John  Purefy,  Cor.  Secretaries. 
Benjamin  Fiveash,  Rec.  Secretary.  | 

Davis  Battle,  Treasurer.  i 

Trustees. — Rev.  William  Brown,  Rev.  Josiah  Crudof 
Rev.  John  Landers,  Elisha  Battle,  Charles  McAllist^ 

John  Campbell,  Joel  Battle.  i 

treasurer’s  report. 

The  North  Carolina  Baptist  Society  for  Foreign 
sions,  in  aceount  with  Davis  Battle,  Treasurer. 


1816.  Dr.  CB*^ 

March  18th.  By  cash  in  hand |lll-i^ 

1817. 

March.  Cash  received  at  Campbell’s 

M.  n..  Orange  County.. . 346-^ 

To  cash  sent  to  Philadel- 
phia by  Luther  Rice,  per 

order  $300.00 

Do.  paid  Elder  George  Roberts, 

<lo 100.00 

Do.  paid  Iveson  L.  Brooks  to 
pay  for  having  the  min- 
utes printed 20.00 
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181'7. 

Do.  E.  Battle,  being  tbe  amount 
paid  over  bis  subscrip- 
tion  for  1816 

1818. 

llarcb  1C).  By  cask  received  at  Cross 

Koads  M.  H.  this  meet-  22 

612.54 

To  do.  to  balance 

|1,035.64  $1,035.54 

^ $612.54 

by  balance  brought  down 

The  North  Carolina  Baptist  Mission  Society,  m 

Db.  Cb. 

leith  J.  Crudup. 

To  cash  paid  for  printing  tbe  Constitu- 

tion  and  Circular ^^3  00 

Do.  a blank  book 

Do.  publishing  an  address  to  the  ^ 

Baptists 

Do.  advertising  meeting  as  Mana- 

’ ^ QO 

y Abner  Clopton’s  annual  subscription.  ^ 

Josiab  Crudup’ s — (4  years) 5 00 

Donation  from  Jeremiah  Berry,  Esq.  ^ 

“ “ Major  Thomas  Dunn.  ^ 

Ca,v,,“  “ as'.oo 

SB  from  the  Treasurer,  per  order 

® cash  paid  the  Treasurer ' 

$48.00  $48.00 

The  following  list  of  subscribers  and  donors  to 
^ouary  Society  was  handed  in  by  the  members  o 
'^Brd  who  held  subscription  papers ; 
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1,  By  Charles  McAllister: 

From  the  Female  Baptist  Missionary  Society 


near  Fayetteville ?3S.38i 

Cape  Fear  Baptist  dissociation 77.00 

Col.  Joseph  Thames 5 00 

William  ^loodj’ 2.00 

A friend  to  missions 3.00 

Charles  McAllister 5.OO 


2.  John  Campbell: 

From  the  Ilyco  Female  Cent  Society  for  For- 
eign Mi.ssious 

Nathan  Williams,  s 

Thomas  Turner,  s 

Elder  B.  Graves,  s 

Ilosea  iIcNeil,  s 

William  K.  Campbell,  s 

Alfred  Compton,  s 

John  Boherts,  s 

John  Camphell,  s 

Henry  Williams 

Elder  Kichard  Jfartin 

Thomas  Smith 

John  Williams 

Thomas  Foster 

John  Boswell  

Samuel  Fielder 

John  Stadler 

Kichard  Ilenslee 

James  Hayden 

William  Smith 

James  Sheppard  

William  Hagewood,  g 


$27.50 

2.00 

l.OO 


2.OO 

2.00 

1.00 

2.00 

1.00 

2.00 

1.00 

1.00 


2.00 

1.00 
1.0« 

1.00 

1.00 

.50 


.50 

l.oo 
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3.  Abner  W.  Clopton : 

John  C.  Washington 

Robert  A.  Clopton 

Jliam  Hooper 

I^obert  ^tiason 

D.  JiitcUoll 

Thomas  Hill 

T'»omas  Davis 

Spencer  . 

Abram  Wimbish 

A.  ^Vashington 

""."on  ga„,Ier,  . 

‘ ? HUS  Haywood  .... 

P.  Spencer 

Trice  

1.00 

™npson in  on 

* ‘am  H.  Merritt 

"■  SPHller 



Waddell.  

’uuam  Green  

Iviii.  1ft  on 

aam  G.  Hnnter  . . 

I- Hatch..  

; 

Oi,„  J.  o ftft 

Honobo. . . 

Tlmna,  in  nn 

Ju«  s I,"""™ TZ 

w 

ColJ<i‘*'''-'ant) 

O tor  preacliinsr. 
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A.  W.  Clopton  (two  years  subscription),  s $10.00 

Iveson  L.  Brooks,  s 2.00 

Benjamin  Fiveash,  s 2.00 


4.  Robert  T.  Daniel : 

From  the  Female  Cent  Society  near  Pittsbor- 

ough  

Sandy  Creek  Association 

Several  ladies 

David  Patterson,  s 

Robert  T.  Daniel,  s 


$81.75 


$37.35 

10.50 

1.75 

2.00 

l.OO 


5.  George  Roberts: 
Colonel  George  Hairston 

Mrs.  R.  S.  Hairston 

James  Watkins 

Mrs.  B.  Watkins 

John  Caffee 

Martin  Wright 

Blake  Brassell 

John  Wilson 

Benjamin  Dilworth 

Thomas  Stokes 

David  Harrell 

Nathaniel  Scales 

Zachariah  Neal 

Philemon  Neal 

William  Atkinson 

John  Everett 

A stranger 

George  Ev(‘rett 

John  Read 

Josiah  Womack 

Rhoda  Mullins 


$2.00 

5.00 

4.00 

1.00. 

1.00 
lA 

1.00 

1.00, 
l.OO^ 
i.o<!^ 

l.O^H 

o.oO 

l.OO 

l.OO 

.50 

A 

.50 

.50 

.25 

.50 

.50 
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Colored  brethren |0.50 

Bodham  Lovelace 50 

Edward  Jones 1 00 

Bachel  Christie ] 1.00 

^^illoughby  Jlustan 55 

«mas  Scales 1.00 

‘oinas  Lowe 1.00 

aniel  IMatthews ; 1.00 

Abraham  Peoples ; 1.00 

rles  Bruse 1.00 



*lK>inasCarr  

:: 

Back „'oo 

v.v;;;;::; i:S2 

i-w 

^ (a  servant) 25 


G. 


Eri 


Jesse  Read : 


leic»i>  ^^and  Lodge  of  Free  Masons  in  Ra- 


Sev 


1 1 * 

^Bzabon**^  T town  and  county  of  IIalifa.\ 

“'  til  Bong  . 

Une,  a . . ; 


f48.90 


|:27.00 

10.50 

2.00 

G.OO 
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Minutes  of  the  North  Carolina  Baptist  Society  fo* 
Foreign  and  Domestic  ilissioNS,  Convened  at  tH* 
Shell  Banks  ^Ieeting-IIouse,  Edgecombe  CouNTti 
N.  C. 

RALEIGH: 

Printed  bjr  T,  Heudenon,  Jr. 

1819. 

Saturday,  March  20tb. 

The  introductory  sermon  was  delivered  by  Elder  Joli* 
I.«‘inders,  after  which  the  inenibers  of  the  Society 
vened  and  appointcnl  brother  lAinders  President  pro 
They  then  procetMled  to  elect  officers,  the  result  of  wUi<^ 
was  as  follows:  Ginirge  Roberts,  President;  Chari^ 
McAllister,  Vice-President;  John  Campbell,  Tmisurrf^ 
James  S.  Battle,  Rec-ording  Secretary;  A.  W.  CloptiJ* 
Corrt'spouding  Secretarj”  John  Purefy,  Auditor. 

rruntces. — Joel  Battle,  John  I.jinders,  Jesse  Batl^* 
John  Roberts,  Peter  P.  I^awrence,  William  Brown, 
Elislia  Battle. 

Two  letters  were  handed  in  by  Bro.  Campbell,  viz: 
from  Hogan’s  Crwk  Female  Society,  covering 
the  other  from  the  llyco  Female  Cent  Society, 
fJo.flO;  also  a letter  by  the  hand  of  Bro.  McAllister, 
the  Female  Baptist  Auxiliary  Society  for  Evangel*^  { 
.Missions,  in  the  vicinity  of  Fayetteville,  with  ^IT.JO.  , 
Elder  R(*ad,  (hat  a letter  written  by  Gen.  Calvin 
giving  an  account  of  the  Cherokee  Indians,  be  read, 
was  done  accordingly.  . 

Bros.  Joel  Battle  and  Jami-s  S.  Battle  were  apiH)i»‘^ 
to  answer  the  nlsive  Female  letters.  . j,; 

A committe<>  of  arrangements  was  appointtnl,  0011^*^^! 
ing  of  Bros.  lAinders,  CamplK-ll  and  Joel  Battle,  ta  “ ■ 
range  the  business  of  Monday.  .a, 

Aft(*r  prayer  by  Elder  Read,  Society  adjouminl  ‘ 
.Monday,  10  o’clock. 


\ 
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Lord’s  Day,  March  21st. 

Acts  04^  "orship  \va.s  performed  by  Elder  Landers,  from 

tenipe"  reasoned  of  righteousness, 

a enii  judgment  to  come,  Felix  trembled.”  And 

collection  was  made. 

^lONDAY,  March  22d. 

Procoofin^i^f^^  convened  pursuant  to  appointment,  and 
The  ^ to  business. 

''’hich  /'****oittee  of  arrangements  made  their  report, 
as  received. 

tile  people  had  convened  at 

tl'o  Pulpit  El(l(*r  Landers  was  reipiested  to  go  to 

aoi  the\looT-  1 Pi’eached  from  John  10th  and  9th,  “I 
^^'od,  and^^^  1!^  enter  in,  he  shall  be 

®co.  JlcAl'r  **^***^  ttud  pasture.” 

Several  sourc  I'cpiU’ti'd,  and  handtHl  in  money  from 
tlco.  Onm  T amount  of  §11(5.18. 

'dpV''?’  I'cc'sident  Roberts,  haiuleil  in 
^38.67|  (Sjorr  ? for  .sale  of  books,  collections,  etc., 

Or).  ciug  for  already  accounted 

l^lder  x_,aa  1 ^ 

,. '^as.  BattllV*^  *'”*1  Imuded  in  §8.00. 

*ou,  viz.^  ©21  rraa  **tliers  hamhul  in  yesterday  a collec- 
^abscriptj^  'Tames  S.  Hattie  paid  in  his  annual 

I coinpl ' "crearages,  §8.00. 

.a  bo  sent  ..  c appointed  to  impiire  if  (he  §200  ordered 


00  sent  to  ti.,>  * I’oinied  to  impiire  if  (he  §2 

fa'!,"  wportoiri?',',.'""!'  ’’J'  '■ 


fn.*  reporfn,!  • . a loniier  lixuisurer  had 

tho^^^  ovideiiee  of  It*  V^'  ami’mative,  (here  isung  satis- 
order  of  ''aviug  biH-n  so  sent  agnsuible  to 

, V.' 


1 
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Resolved,  That  Bro.  McAllister  forward  circular  for 
publication  with  these  minutes. 

Resolved,  That  Bro.  A.  W.  Clopton  prepare  a circular 
for  the  next  annual  meeting  of  this  Society. 

Bro.  J.  Campbell  petitioned  by  request  that  our  next 
annual  meeting  be  held  at  Patterson’s  Meeting-House, 
ten  miles  south  of  Hillsborough,  which  is  to  commence 
on  Saturday  before  the  third  Lord’s  day  in  March,  1S20> 
which  is  unanimously  agreed  to. 

The  Bev.  Win.  Brown  is  appointed  to  preach  the  intrO' 
ductory  sermon  in  case  of  failure  of  Elder  J.  Purefoy. 

Bro.  JIcAllister  is  requested  to  write  the  female  society 
near  Fayetteville. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Society  be  tendere<J 
to  the  inhabitants  of  this  vicinity  for  their  hospitality 
and  patronage. 

Resolved,  That  Elder  J.  Purefoy  receive  the  money  ^ 
longing  to  this  Society  which  is  in  the  hands  of 
Davis  Battle,  the  former  treasurer,  and  to  pay  over  siiB*® 
to  Bro.  John  Campbell,  treasurer  elect. 

After  prayer  by  Bro.  Campbell,  Society  adjourned 
meeting  in  course.  CuAS.  [McAllister,  Rres.  P.  'f- 


Jas.  S.  Battle.  Sec. 


STATE  OF  THE  TREASURY — AUDITOR’S  REPORT. 
Very  Dear  Brethren  : — I take  this  method  of  infor*” 

iniT  VOll  flint  T Imvn  OYnminrwl  fliA  m'COlt®^ 


\ » .4  / 7 ' ^#1  KUK,  WII«a.U  li'  • 

known  to  me,  but  will  lie  when  Dr.  Battle  returns  ht’«» 
which  account  I liclieve  to  be  correct. 


J.  Purefoy,  Audifo^' 


is  hereby  instructeil  to  pn'pare  for  the  press  the  iniD** 
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® this  meeting;  have  live  hundred  copies  printed  and 
stributed;  that  the  sum  of  $20  be  put  into  his  hands 
0 efray  the  expenses  of  the  same. 

e following  are  a list  of  the  subscriptions  and  dona- 
ORs  handed  in  by  members  appointed  for  this  purpose, 


By  John  Landers: 
Wm.  Brown,  s . . . . , 
John  Russell,  s. . . , 

Jas.  Ray,  s 

Jolin  Landers,  s! ! ! 
John  Creswell,  s. . 


$2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

1.00 

1.00 


Jolm  Purefoy : 

John  Fort,  s 

Jolin  Purefoy,  s. . 
-t  book  sold 


8.00 

1.00 

2.00 

5.00 


Acc  Campbell : 

iioalth  -oiJ,  30  catechisms  of 

Hosea  MiNeilV,  s'. 

^“■■''1  s. . . . 

noborts,  s 

"jn-K.  CamplK‘11,8,.. 

Campbell,  

Pcmalo  Society 


8.00 


12.50 

1.00 

2.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

2.00 

35.90 


57.40 
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Collection  at  County  Line  Association,  Au- 


gust, 1818  $32.45  ■ 

Jas.  Nelson 40 ■ 

Bartlett  Estrees 50fl 

Lemuel  Feldon  

Jas.  Haden  50I 

Miles  Wells  x.OoB 

Jas.  Jlurphey 75  ■ 

Beufort  Pleasant 

John  Uulet 22iH 

Nathaniel  Jones l.OOj^ 

5.3Tij| 

From  Black’s:  W 

Sam.  ^IcAuley’s $0.23*"  ' 

Harry  ilcAuley 25 

Nathan  McAulcy |: 

ilark  McAuley 05  I! 

I’atience  .McAuley 20 

Frank  Crisps .23 


Closes  Wells .0<5} 

Joe.  Comptons .OOi 

Squire  Nelsons .OOi 

Jenny  Bird .23 

Sam.  Armstrong .1^^ 

Jenny  Armstrong .1'^  * 

Ester  lA'as .l2i 

Matthew  Campbell .2*’ 

York  Campbell  .1'^ 

Ester  CamplKdl 
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Jloney  for  the  use  of  the  mission 
B'oni  a newly  instituted  Fe- 
male Society  in  Kockiughaiu 

US.Sli 

Collection  from  the  Lick  Fork, 
males  including  my  own 

1(5,00 


^ Chas.  McAllister : 

rom  the  Cape  Fear  Association  $47 . 63 
J’mu  a friend  to  missions,  by 
Brother  Morris 55 

ohn  Oliver,  s 6.00 

ashington,  hy  the  hands  of  J. 

• • 4 00 

j^iATuame,;*;;;;:: ;;;;;;;  s'.oo 

« V.  Davij  Tlu),„a»,  8 i.oo 

P ‘ ^ Jl^’^^lBster,  s 5.00 

m the  Female  11.  Auxiliary 
Odety  for  Evangelical  mis- 

oUeville 

^ 47.30 


Collocti„„  „t  SK.11 

On  s'.  ■ • • 

<i^l>ath,  from  blacks. . 

. . $20.72i 
..  .815 

Battle 

— 

'JCSSeltcvO  Ti.vm 

Lane  

^^edmun  Eunn  

Elmha  Rattle  

-^■sse  Rattle  

$24.37i 


$116.43 


$21,535 
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Joel  Battle ?2.00 

Peter  P.  Lawrence 2.00 

J.  S.  Battle,  with  arrearages  for 

three  years 3.00 

Joseph  Battle I.OO 


?20.00 

1307.06} 


CIRCULAR  LETTER. 


Dearly  Beloved  Brethren: — Among  the  many  in- 
teresting subjects  that  invite  the  Christian’s  attention, 
none  appears  of  more  high  and  solemn  importance  than 
the  subject  of  missions.  By  this  we  understand  the  exer- 
tions by  which  the  glad  tidings  of  Gospel  grace  are  car- 
ried to  the  untaught  nations  of  the  earth — many  of  whom 
are  living  in  the  most  destructive  superstition.  The  jus* 
weight  and  importance  of  this  subject  can  only  be  fn^^ 
by  Christians  who  have  been  taught  by  a happy  exp®" 
rience  that  the  Scriptures  are  the  word  of  life,  and  tba* 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  name  by  which  men  can  ^ 
saved.  Such  only  can  form  a just  idea  of  the  horrib^® 
darkness  of  that  land  and  people,  from  whom  the 
of  God’s  revealed  truth  has  lieen  hidden.  As  long 
they  remain  in  this  mournful  condition,  they  must  a® 
will  stumble  on  the  dark  mountain  of  ignorance  a® 
error.  In  all  Christians  of  every  distinction  the  fa*^ 
fulneas  of  that  Apostolic  assertion  has  been  verified ; 
without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  God.  Faith  c^m 
eth  by  hearing,  and  how  shall  they  hear  without 
preacher — and  how  shall  they  preach  (to  the  heatbc®’ 
except  they  be  sent  by  Christians.  You  then  who  li^ 
been  apprehended  by  Christ,  and  brought  in  some  degr®® 
to  know  nis  love  with  exceeding  riches  of  His  grac^ 
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call  on  you  to  estimate  by  your  own  experience  the 
^inportance  of  a subject  that  has  for  its  end  the  salvation 
^ ^^^illions,  who  are  capable  of  as  much  glory  or  terror  as 
yourselves.  The  language  of  prophecy  leads  us  by  a 
S orious  description,  and  to  a lively  appreciation  of  that 
ourishing  period  when  the  wilderness  and  the  solitary 
^^uces  shall  be  glad — when  the  desert  shall  put  forth  the 
sh^p  ^ liloom  of  the  cultivated  garden,  and  all  flesh 
Ih^e  salvation  of  God.  But  are  we  to  expect 

‘^^^tivating  truth,  without  any  concurring 
hon^  established  His 

may  mountains,  that  the  light  thereof 

light ^ Ifiinp  that  burnetii;  and  circulate  its  en- 
^lus  tliro’  distant  and  benighted  regions? 

is  a f ^ sanctified  the  means  to  the  end?  That  this 
®xcrtio^  ' ^0  are  instructed  to  believe  bj’^  the  animated 
'lion’s  friends,  wherever  the  tlieme  of  re- 
the  s”i  '**'^*^  sung.  Party  names  and  divided  views 
^’i'ile  th^  religion  have  sunk  almost  into  oblivion, 

coive  tlm  sinners,  at  home  and  abroad,  re- 

^mong  ^11  most  spirited  exertions.  Many 

spired  w’fi  ^”®”'i”‘''tions  of  Christians  have  been  in- 
i®to  thei*  1 *''^*'*^  evangelical  zeal  to  take  their  lives 

eoinmitto^^  forth  to  the  glorious  work, 

to  reach  tl  to  the  violence  of  troubled  oceans 

witness  th  regions  of  savage  rudene.ss,  there  to 

'^'^elosinp^tr”^^  *^lurming  scenes  of  human  wretchedness, 
®titiong  ijjn  the  black  depravity  and  super- 

^Pond  theirT'^*^^^  Imman  nature.  They  have  gone  to 
^•'^Iveth  awn^r  trying  ‘ladiold  the  Lamb  of  God,  that 
your  nei  world.”  You  who  profess  to 

but  ...J;‘,’'”f.'^«”rs<'lves,  behold  (not  your  neigh- 
P^lvofi  Qf  brother  in  those  unfriendly  regions,  de- 
pleasures  of  religious  and  civil  life.  See 
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them  standing  alone  in  the  midst  of  surrounding  enemies, 
looking  back  to  you  for  assistance.  Without  your  as- 
sistance, they  can  not  subsist  in  a region  so  unfriendly  to 
the  object  of  their  great  endeavors.  Can  jour  tender 
feelings  refuse  to  give  a single  dollar  to  promote  a cause 
so  noble  and  glorious,  when  others  have  given  their 
friends,  privileges,  and  even  lives,  for  its  advance? 

That  the  spirit  of  sending  missionaries  to  reform  the 
heathen  is  of  God  appears  undeniable  from  two  consid- 
erations— the  gcmeral  interest  that  is  excited  among  all 
Christians  and  the  unexpected  success  with  which  mis* 
sionary  labors  have  been  attended.  The  Moravians, 
Methodists,  Presbyterians,  Episcopalians,  and  Baptists 
all  are  engaged  in  this  work.  To  suppose  that  it  «as 
not  of  God  would  be,  in  effect,  to  suppose  there  was  no 
reality  in  religion;  for  we  can  not  with  propriety  im- 
agine that  the  Almighty  would  permit  II is  favorite  fol- 
lowers to  be  so  greatly  misled  on  the  same  subject  and 
at  the  same  time.  But  the  strongest  arguments  that 
may  be  urged  in  favor  of  this  spirit  coming  from  abovo> 
is  the  rapidity  with  which  the  work  has  advanced- 
Througli  the  influence  of  this  spirit  the  tk-riptures  havo 
been  translated  into  the  languages  of  many  heathe® 
nations,  so  that  they  as  well  as  we  may  read  and  under- 
stand. We  have  authentic  information  that  many  ••“I*' 
viduals  have  embraccHl  the  truth  in  love  of  it — the  refo*^ 
matiou  of  their  live's  l)earing  testimony  to  the  happy  *** 
fluence  on  their  hearts.  Then  if  the  work  l)e  from  heaven’ 
no  doubt  can  remain  of  our  duty  to  aid  in  its  promo- 
tion. Brethren,  let  us  not  jday  an  ungrateful  jmrt  tO” 
ward  our  heavenly  Inmefactor,  who  has  so  highly  elisl*®* 
guisluMl  us  by  His  favor  iu  giving  us  theGospel,  and  op*’® 
ing  our  hearts  to  receive  it  and  to  know  Its  value. 
us  engage  in  the  work  while  we  have  opportunity,  o® 
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tlie  means  in  our  hands.  Should  we  he  so  blind  to  our 
‘i'lty,  and  refuse  aid  to  those  emplo^THl  in  spreading  the 
gospel,  as  the  only  successful  means  of  salvation,  and 
tliereby  render  ourselves  unworthy  to  be  its  advocates. 

y pursuing  such  an  unchristian  measure,  may  we  not 
possibly  incur  the  resentment  of  Heaven?  May  we  not 
subject  ourselves  to  the  worst  of  all  calamities — a pri- 
vation of  the  Gospel?  May  not  the  Almighty,  provoked 
y our  remissness,  send  us  a famine,  not  of  bread  nor 
'ater,  hearing  the  word  of  God?  O,  how 

^vid  forlorn  would  be  our  condition!  What 
hon  would  strike  our  astonished  eyes,  to  be- 

thin  *®*aples  forsaken?  lint  we  hope  for  better 
hope  to  s(H}  Christians  display  the  high 
in  p ^ sot  on  the  Gosjiel,  by  using  every  effort  with- 
reason  to  send  the  word  of  life  to  dying 
come  sincerely  pray,  “Thy  kingdom 
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REV.  EDMUND  L DAVIS. 

(ABSTRACT  OF  A PATER  BY  WILLIAM  RAY  GRIFFIN,  OF  UNIOK 

COUNTY.) 

One  of  the  strongest  and  most  original  of  the  pioneer 
preachers  in  the  southern  portion  of  North  Carolina  was 
Edmund  L.  Davis,  who  was  born  in  Anson  County,  Feb" 
ruary  19,  1813.  Ue  was  the  son  of  Isham  Davis,  wba 
came  to  Nortli  Carolina  from  Virginia,  and  was  one  oi 
twelve  children.  His  parents  were  not  members  of  anj 
church,  consequently  the  children  had  little  religious  i»' 
struction  in  their  youth.  It  is  not  probable  that  E.  ^ 
Davis  heard  a dozen  sermons  before  his  conversion, 
the  age  of  eighteen. 

His  conversion  and  call  to  preach  are  interesting  and 
peculiar.  As  he  told  it  to  his  son,  it  is  as  follows : In  bis 
seventeenth  year  a younger  brother  died,  which  death 
made  a lasting  impression  on  him.  A short  time  aftnt" 
wards  he  was  working  at  some  little  handicraft  that  bis 
brother  had  made,  when  the  thought  occurred  to  bi®* 
that  if  he  should  die  where  would  his  soul  go.  In  tbini^' 
ing  over  the  matter  he  realized  that  he  was  a sinner,  a»‘ 
was  convinced  that  his  soul  was  doomed  to  hell. 
thought  overpowered  him.  He  said  he  never  knew 
he  spent  that  night,  that  a blank  came  over  his  mind  t‘^^ 
the  next  morning,  when  he  found  himself  at  his  brotb**^^ 
gate.  lie  cut  three  notches  on  the  gate,  told  his  brotb^^ 
faniwell,  saying  that  he  was  going  home  to  tell 
mother  “good-bye,”  then  die  and  go  down  to  hell-  ^ 
on  his  way  home  through  the  woods,  the  lAird 
him,  and  he  entenMl  his  home  praising  the  I»rd  and 
his  mother  what  had  happene<l.  p 

He  joined  the  church  at  Ijiwyer’s  Springs,  -Vas^^ 
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County,  on  the  old  stage  road  leading  from  Charlotte  to 
\Vadesboro.  He  was  baptized  by  John  Culpepper,  states- 
man and  preacher,  September  17, 1830.  Up  to  this  time 
Jie  bad  never  seen  any  one  baptized  or  join  the  church. 
Shortly  after  this  he  visited  the  spot  where  he  said  the 
Lord  had  been  gracious  to  him,”  and  standing  there  an 
impression  came  over  him  to  preach.  He  seemed  to 
mar  a voice  say,  “Behold  my  people  as  sheep  without  a 
s epherd.”  He  did  not  know  that  the  words  were  in  the 
1 • e , he  had  heard  little  preaching  and  could  not  read 
imself.  So  deep  was  this  impression  that  he  never 
ted  but  that  God  spoke  them  directly  to  him.  Never 
^mn  that  moment  did  he  ever  doubt  that  preaching  the 
s^l  jjfg  ^Y’ork.  Consequently  he  was  ordained 

^ mwyer’s  Springs  December  16,  1837. 
for  preparation  in  a literary  or  theological  way 

Rre  Ue  was  unable  to  read,  but  he  had  a 

Bild  knowledge.  He  began  the  study  of  the 

Out  "‘-‘lit  through  the  New  Testament,  spelling  it 
youn^^^^  'vord.  It  is  a fine  picture — this  strong 
^’av  fl  athletic  in  every  movement — spelling  his 

ter’s  Word  of  God,  seeking  to  know  his  Mas- 

ever  i *‘‘'*1*^  Lis  orders  clearly;  no  one  who 

never preach  ever  doubted  his  mission,  while 
to'fi  *^'***'**^  crossed  his  own  mind.  He  was  not  try- 
P^y  seek”^  iH’Kiiment,  or  justify  a creed;  he  was  sira- 

ilo  if  1,  know  the  will  of  God  and  was  willing  to 

lon(»  but  learn ; and  from  such  God  does  not 

Bnji  this  time  that  the  Baptists  in  North  Caro- 

^^cn  two*'  Bivide.  For  tw(*nty-five  years  there  had 
Sionary  impressed  with  great  mis- 

cvorytjjj  " rising,  the  other  was  opposed  to 

K a the  kind,  especially  to  all  organized  effort 
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to  furtlier  these  causes.  John  Culpepper  was  the  leader 
of  the  aggressives,  but  E.  L.  Davis  did  not  follow  him. 
He  expressed  himself  in  no  uncertain  terms,  declaring 
that  if  hell  were  raked  and  scraped  such  a pack  could 
not  be  found.  But  he  was  not  destined  to  remain  in  that 
state  of  mind.  In  1844  he  was  sick,  misfortune  befell 
him,  death  came  to  the  hou.sehold,  and  for  weeks  he  lav 
prostrate  on  his  bed.  The  missionaries  whom  he  had 
condemned  so  severely  were  very  good  to  him,  better 
than  his  own  brethren.  He  began  to  reconstruct  his 
views  and  to  ask  what  was  religion.  Soon  after  this  he 
heard  Solomon  Snider,  who  had  recently  gone  through 
the  same  religious  experience,  preach  a sermon.  At  the 
clo.se  Davis  said,  * If  that  is  missionary  doctrine,  then  I 
am  one  of  them.”  He  soon  after  joined  the  Missionary 
Baptists. 

He  was  evangelical  in  his  preaching  and  founded 
churches  in  Union,  Anson  and  Stanly  counties. 
preached  in  South  Carolina,  hut  the  work  of  his  life  la? 
in  Union  and  Anson.  His  preaching  was  at  times  harsh, 
he  could  say  hard  things  and  was  not  afraid  to  w'J' 
them  when  he  thought  it  neces.sary.  Fear  was  probably 
a feeling  that  he  could  not  appreciate.  Ilis  voice 
powerful  and  rugg(‘d;  it  had  wonderful  carrying  power, 
and  no  hearer  ever  failed  to  hear  him.  His  wuntenance 
was  stern  and  rugged,  the  very  picture  of  strength;  hi® 
expression  w’as  often  sour  and  crabbed.  But  not 
with  the  man. 

M hen  he  began  to  8p<*nk  there  was  a mellowness  in  hi® 
voice  that  soon  went  to  the  heart  of  the  hearer  and  ri’^' 
eted  his  attention.  It  was  easy  for  an  audience  to  weep 
under  his  talks.  One  of  his  great  themes  was  “the 
ness  of  the  gospel  of  Christ.”  It  was  great  to  her  hb" 
dcscriln;  God’s  welcome  to  the  repentant  sinner.  In 
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he  preached  a sermon  that  caused  one  hundred  and 
twenty  persons  to  ask  for  prayer,  sixty  of  whom  after- 
wards joined  the  church,  lie  rose  to  emergencies;  diffi- 
eulties  gave  him  strength,  fired  his  heart  and  soul.  On 
one  occasion  a meeting  had  been  going  on  for  some  days 
w ith  no  manifestation  of  interc^st.  At  the  noon  hour 
the  deacons  met  and  decided  that  tliey  would  bring  the 
•neeting  to  a close  that  afternoon,  and  that  thej'  would 
ask  their  pastor,  IJrother  Davis,  to  preach  the  closing 
seiinon,  since  he  had  done  none  of  the  preaching  during 
^ meeting.  He  was  seen  to  walk  off  to  the  woods  all 
to  ^ returned  only  when  the  congregation  began 
hv  place  in  the  pulpit  and  read  the 

power  in  the  very  reading;  the  man’s 
tic  t prayer  followed  and  men  wept  under 

co'i^  followed  a sermon  that  stirred  the 

d(?pths;  men  who  had  never  lieen 
cried  for  mercy  and  forgivene.ss ; the  meet- 
^'^"'011^^  break  up,  but  contimuHl  for  a week.  This 
lira*'  f auiny  such  meetings  held  at  Meadow 

l^ac  1 church,  where  he  was  pastor  for  forty  years, 
plac  {?r'eat  visitor;  he  generallj-  had  a few 

'"^PPof  likiHl  to  stop  when  he  filled  his  regular 

of  fre(]uent  visitor  to  the  homes 

stpoij  afllicted;  his  per.sonal  friendships  were 

Irion^  lasting;  all  liis  members  felt  that  he  was  their 
^ion  he  **  needy  he  would  give  all.  On  one  occa- 
’’^ornini!*'^^  widow  going  to  the  field  to  work  on  a cold 
of  1^,"  ***'  ahoes  on  the  children’s  fwt;  upon  learn- 

^ollar  bin  condition,  he  drew  from  his  pocket  a ten 
the  OiviT had— and  gjive  it  to  her.  At  the  end 
lied  Str‘  ' asked  to  join  the  Tnion  Ix'ague, 

that  ord('r  to  save  his  property.  His  reply 

Would  join  no  order  that  would  confiscate 
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his  neighbor’s  property  and  leave  his  own;  that  if  they 
took  his  neighbor’s  they  might  take  his  too. 

Many  traditions  are  still  alive  about  his  powerful  ser- 
mons and  striking  remarks.  In  the  Baptist  State  Con- 
vention, at  Warrenton,  he  followed  Dr.  Broadus  in  one 
of  the  most  masterly  tributes  to  education  ever  heard. 
He  never  failed  to  enlist  the  attention  by  his  quaint 
humor  and  deep  feeling,  for  the  man  was  an  orator  pure 
from  the  molds  of  nature.  Several  things  went  to  make 
up  this  man’s  useful  life;  nature  endowed  him  with  a 
fine  physique,  good  voice,  imagination,  strong  native  in- 
tellect, anxiety  to  know’,  and  a real  love  for  his  fellow- 
men.  To  all  these  endow’ments  were  added  a zeal  and 
consecration  that  made  him  powerful  for  good.  Take 
him  for  all  and  all,  he  was  one  of  the  State’s  most  re- 
markable men. 

On  June  6,  1896,  he  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-four,  and 
was  buried  with  his  Bible  on  his  breast — a very  appro- 
priate ceremony,  for  he  had  preached  its  truths  for  sixty- 
five  years,  and  in  its  name  had  baptized  between  four 
and  five  thousand  people. 
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OUR  LICENSED  LAWYERS. 

(With  Present  Post-offices.) 
COMPILED  BY  H.  J.  MASSEY. 


Along  with  the  ministei's  and  teachers  of  any  State 
stand  the  lawyers.  They  are  a positive  force  in  the 
prosperity  and  progress  of  the  commonwealth.  They 
stand  as  exponents  of  the  law  and,  as  such,  they  probably 
6xert  more  inlluence  in  shaping  the  politics  and  history 
of  the  State  than  any  other  class  of  men.  Wake  Forest 
has  ever  stood  for  that  which  is  noblest  and  best  in  man- 
kind. Through  all  the  years  of  its  illustrious  history  it 
has  sought  to  impart  unto  and  instill  into  the  lives  of 
those  who  come  within  its  precincts,  proficiency  and  a 
high  moral  sUindard.  The  demand  for  Wake  Forest 
Qien  abundantly  testifies  as  to  the  success  of  this  aim. 
lo  almost  every  field  of  human  endeavor  Wake  Forest 
as  her  representatives.  Among  this  host  her  sons  in 
le  legal  profession  are  eminently  conspicuous.  There- 
thinking  that  it  will  be  of  interest  to  readers  of  The 
Tudent  and,  perliaps,  that  it  may  be  of  service  to  some 
We  append  a list  of  the  licensed  lawyers  who  have 
S^ne  from  Wake  Forest.  In  presenting  this  list  we  wish 
® say  that  the  greater  number  of  names  and  addresses 
taken  from  a copy  of  last  year’s  Historical  Number. 
‘G  others  were  kindly  furnished  by  Prof.  Gulley.  In 
Some  instances  there  may  he  errors  in  the  name  or  ad- 
^ss,  hut  we  have  endeavored,  as  far  as  possible,  to  se- 
'11*0  correct  information. 
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tAlderman,  J.  E.,  Greensboro. 

Allen,  R.  C.,  Coweta,  I.  T. 

Allen.  T.,  Dillon,  S.  C. 

Allred,  L.  U.,  Selma,  N.-C. 

Allen,  T.  A.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Anderson,  J B.,  Asheville,  N.  C. 
Anderson,  J.  G.,  Halifax,  N.  C. 
fAusley,  P.  A. 

Averitt,  H.  S.,  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

Bagett,  \V.'  R.,  Mt.  Airy,  N.  C. 
Baley,  L.  J.,  .Marshall,  N.  C. 
Beasley,  L.  A.,  Kenansville,  N.  C. 
Bell,  W.  C.,  Dunn,  N.  C. 

Bellamy,  W.  M.,  \Vilmington. 
Beekcrdite,  II.  L.,  Winston,  N.  C. 
tBlue,  F.  L.,  Ashpole,  N.  C. 

Bolton,  J.  W.,  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 
Bower,  J.  C.,  Sparta,  N.  C. 

Boyles,  N.  E.,  Pilot  Mountain. 

Britt,  E.  M.,  Lumberton,  N.  C. 
Britt,  E.  J.,  Lumberton,  N.  C. 
Brock.,  W.  E.,  Wadesboro,  N.  C. 
Braswell,  W.  R.,  Ashpole,  N.  C. 
Brooks,  J.  C.,  Olive  Branch,  N.  C. 
Bridger,  R.  C.,  Winton,  N.  C. 
Bullard,  V.  C.,  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 
Bryan,  R.  K.,  Scott’s  Hill,  N.  C. 
Bryan,  A.  B.,  Burnsville,  N.  C. 
Brummitt,  D.  G.,  Oxford,  N.  C. 
Bryan,  S.  C.,  Marshall,  N.  C. 
Bunn,  .1.  W.  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Campbell,  E.  L.,  King’s  Mountain. 
tCannady,  A.  B.,  Jjouisville,  Ky. 
Cannon,  L.  S.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Carson,  J.  M.,  Rutherfordton,  N.  C. 
Carter,  .1.  O.,  Dobson,  N.  C. 
Carlton,  D.  L.,  Kenansville.  N.  C 
Carlton,  P.  8.,  Salisbury,  N.  C. 
Cohoon,  W.  L.,  Elizabeth  City. 
Cashwell,  D.  .1.,  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 
Caudle,  T.  L.,  Wadeslioro,  N.  C. 
Chi-ek,  Geo.,  Sparta,  N.  C. 

Clayton,  O.  W.,  Wake  Forest,  N.  C. 
Chisholm.  W.  A.,  Biscoe,  N.  C. 
ClifTord,  J.  C.,  Dunn,  N.  C. 

Cloud,  E.  B.,  Columbus,  N.  C. 
Collier,  .1.  L.,  Bradentown,  Ma. 
Cooke,  A.  W.,  Greenslioro,  N.  C. 
tCooper,  R.  W.,  Autryville,  N.  C, 
*Cox,  E.  V.,  Ayden,  N.  C. 
tCraig,  F. 

Cranor,  If.  A.,  Wilkesboro,  N.  C. 


Critcher,  B.  A.,  Williamston.  N.  C. 
Crumpler,  B.  H.,  Clinton,  N.  C. 

Davis,  M.  L.,  Beaufort,  N.  C. 
Dickinson,  O.  P.,  Wilson,  N.  C. 
Dinglehoef,  O.  F.,  Macon,  Ga. 
Dixon,  R.  H.,  Pituboro,  N.  C. 

Dunn,  R.  C.,  EnP«ld,  N.  C. 

Dunn,  S.  A.,  Scotland  Neck,  N.  C. 
Dunn,  D.  W.,  Spray,  N.  C. 

Dunn,  W.  A.,  Scotland  Neck,  N.  C. 
Dunning,  A.  R.,  Robersonville. 
Duncan,  J.  S.,  Beaufort,  N.  C. 
Duncan,  N.  G.,  Clinton.  N.  C. 
tDurham,  Walters,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
D^e,  R.  H.,  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

tEarly,  U.  \\\  Aulander,  N.  C. 
IMwards,  C.  J.,  Franklin,  Va. 
Etchinson,  W.  P.,  Brancbville,  S.  C. 

Ferree,  T.  S.,  Asheboro,  N.  C. 

Fort,  p.  F.,  Raleigh.  N.  C. 
'Farthing,  A.  C.,  Philippine  Is. 
Fortune,  R.  B.,  Elberton,  Ga. 
Fletcher,  A L.,  Morgan'ont  V.  C. 

Garland,  G.  W.,  Salisbury,  N.  C. 
Gavin,  J.  A.,  Kenansville,  N.  C. 
Giles,  J.  Durham,  N.  C. 
Gilreath,  C.  G,  Wilkesboro.  N. 
Glidewell,  P.  W , Reidsville.  N.  C 
Godwin,  A.  P.,  Gate»''ille,  N.  C. 
Goodwj-n,  G.  "r.,  Laurinbu^.  ‘ 
*Gore,  J.  H.,  Wi'vington,  N.  C. 
Green,  C.  H.  Bakersville,  N-  C- 
Gullev,  Donald,  Clavton,  N.  C. 
Gulledge,  J.  W,  Wadesboro.  K- 
•Grandy,  V H.,  Elizabeth  City- 

Ha  irfield,  E M..  Axton,  Va. 

Hall,  a E..  Winston.  N.  C. 

Hall.  C.  A . Roxboro.  N.  C. 

Hall.  J.  W_  Winston.  N.  C. 
Hendrix.  T.,  Wake  Forest,  N- 
fllarold.  A.  Ik,  Purn.  N.  C. 

Harri,^  C.  U.,  Raleigh.  N\C. 
Hasten.  G.  H..  Winston, 

Hatcher.  M.  F,  .Salisbury.  >•  C- 
Haynes.  F.  W..  Hamptonvtlls.  ' q, 
Henderson.  J.  R..  Wilke*bo^>  * 
Hendrix.  T..  Wake  Forest.  >• 

Hines.  H.,  lancaater,  a C.  ^ 

Hol«ood.  F.  P,  Greensboro. 
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Holbrook,  J.  A.,  Wilkesboro,  N.  C. 
Holding,  B.  T.,  Louisburg,  N.  C. 
Holloway,  A.  C.,  Lillington,  N.  C. 
Hobbs,  E.  C.,  Gatesville,  N.  C. 

Hoyle,  T.  C.,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
Honeycutt,  A.  C.,  Albemarle,  N.  C. 
Harwood,  J.  ir.,  Robbinsville,  N.  C. 
Hooks,  \V.  J.,  Kenly,  N.  (\ 

Corner,  G.  T.,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

Jackson,  W.  M.,  Dobson,  N.  C. 
•Johnson,  J.  McN.,  Aberdeen,  N.  C. 
•Johnson,  \V.  U.,  Windsor,  N.  C. 
•Johnson,  Hugh,  Scotland  Nock. 
•Johnson,  N.  II.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

T Swan  Quarter,  N.  C. 

•jones,  H.  a.,  Wake  Forest,  N.  C. 

tlolumbia  Univ.,  N.  Y. 
•J'J^tJce,  A.  B.,  Charlotte.  N.  C. 

^•’  Lincolnton,  N.  C. 

W l"’  Norfolk,  Va. 

*Ken«’  Warrcnton,  N.  C. 

Kittr*n’  Windsor,  N.  C. 

Koon*^  Henderson,  N.  C. 

■fKorne*’  •^hcksonville,  N.  C. 

rJ^ornegay.  u.,  Zero.  Miss. 

^•*'vre"n’  N.  C. 

^Wrv  T*^’  J^nnihcrton,  N.  C. 

Lee  R Morehead  City,  N.  C. 

Lefi-f' . Lumberton.  ?!.  C. 

^'Oieh  ’ A^’  Hennettsville,  8.  C. 

Lennon  \v’  S.  C. 

Little  j'p’  Itfleigh,  N.  C. 

Little’  t’  S’’  Oklahoma. 

W’  y’,L”  ChhJ’lotte,  N.  C. 

ALong,  I X”  Gastonia.  N.  C. 

^Long  li,,  ^J^onj-oc,  N.  C. 

Lyon  w Gastonia,  N.  C. 

Lyon!  P H W-.l’*’’?''- 

Lyon  t'  a ■’  ,;y.'*'«''Hl)oro,  N.  C. 

’ A.,  P-lizabethtown,  N.  C. 

McHijii 

^Jlangnm”’,^'  i’’  king’s  Mountain,  N.  C 
Forest,  N.  C. 

>ihrtin  ri  i»'L'  Elizabeth  City, 
^^hrtin’  V n"’  '^""xville,  Tenn. 
+\!®ftin:  J’i?’'.^'i'^«|'oth  City,  N.  C. 
,!hthews  ‘p'’v"^J''Lington.  H.  C. 

C V L lJnold,  N.  C. 

L.,  Payetleville,  N.  C. 
practice.  Mletul. 


McDuflie,  P.  C.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
McGlamery,  a.  C.,  Mocksville,  N.  C. 
McIntyre,  8.,  Lumberton,  N.  C. 
IllcLeudon,  H.  H.,  Wadesboro,  N.  C. 
McKinney,  T.  S.,  Spruce  Pine,  N.  C. 
tMcNcill,  J.  C.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

McNeill,  G.  W.,  Carthage,  N.  C. 
McNeill,  R.  H.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
fMedlin,  A.  J.,  Wake  Forest,  N.  C. 
Medlin,  L.  L.,  Monroe,  N.  C. 

Mcckins,  I.  M.,  Elizabeth  City. 
Midyette,  G.  E.,  Jackson,  N.  C. 

Moore,  L.  J.,  New  Bern,  N.  C. 
tMoore,  E.  V.,  Liledoun,  N.  C. 

Morris,  R.  E.,  Rutherfordton,  N.  C. 
Morris,  J.  P.,  Rutherfordton,  N.  C. 
Morgan,  J.  R.,  Waynesville,  N.  C. 
Moss,  C.  R.,  Banguio,  Banquest,  P.  L 
lilull,  O.  M.,  Shelby,  N.  C. 

Murphy,  T.  J.,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Muse,  C.  M.,  Lillington,  N.  C. 

•Newell,  G.  W.,  Williamston.  N.  C. 
Newell,  S.  A.,  Williamston,  N.  C. 
tNewton,  W.  L.,  Arlington,  N.  J. 
tNorlleet,  P.  J.,  Franklin,  Va. 

•Oates,  D.  T.,  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

Olive,  P.  J.,  Apex,  N.  C. 

Outlaw,  N.  W.,  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 

Pait,  A.  IL,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Paco,  W.  H..  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
•Pendleton,  W.  S.,  Washington. 
Peterson,  S.  D.,  Oregon. 

Peterson,  ,1.  M.,  Washington. 
Peterson,  W.  M.,  Athena,  Ore. 

Potree,  F.  11.,  Dobson,  N.  C. 

Picot,  J.  M.,  Littleton,  N.  C. 

Pierce,  C.  C.,  Springhope,  N.  C. 
Powers,  A.  K.,  Burgaw,  N.  C. 

Privott,  W.  S.,  PMenton,  N.  C. 
tPrichard,  J.  H.,  Windsor,  N.  C. 

Quinn,  J.  H.,  Shelby,  N.  C. 

Radford,  S.  W.,  .\sheville,  N.  C. 
Ramsey,  .1.  C,.  Marshall,  N.  C. 

Reavis,  W.,  Pittsboro,  N.  C. 

Reynolds,  G.  D.  B.,  Troy.  N.  C 
Reynolds,  11.,  Pilot  Mountain,  N.  C. 
Ritter,  C.  D.,  Birmingham.^  .M«. 
Rolierfs,  E.  G.,  Asheville,  N.  C. 
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Rodwell,  T.  O.,  Warrenton,  N.  C. 
Rogers,  W.  VV.,  Ahoskie,  N.  C. 
Rosser,  C.  K.,  Sanford,  N.  C. 
Royall,  J.  B.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Ryals,  N.  T.,  Benson,  N.  C. 

Saintsing,  J.  E.,  Wa«.e  Forest,  N.  C. 
Smith,  J.  C.,  Robesonville,  N.  C. 
Sams,  A.  F.,  Thomasville,  N.  C. 
Sapp,  H.  O.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
Scarlett,  Chas.,  Edenton,  N.  C. 
Scull,  J.  H.,  VVilmington,  N.  C. 
Sigmon,  R.  L.,  Lincolnton,  N.  C. 
Sikes,  J.  C.,  Monroe,  N.  C. 

Simms,  R.  N.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Skipper,  C.  B.,  Lumbierton,  N.  C. 
tSmith,  T.  L.,  Walla  Walla,  Wash. 
•Snider,  E.  H.,  South  Carolina. 
Snow,  O.  E.,  Pilot  Mountain,  N.  C. 
tStallings,  R.  E.,  Salisbury,  N.  C. 
jstephens,  B.  F.,  Lumberton,  N.  C. 
Spence,  J.  W.,  Greenwood,  S.  C. 
Spence,  G.  J.,  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C. 
Stringfield,  D.  M.,  Mantco,  N.  C. 
Swindell,  F.  D.,  Wilson,  N.  C. 

Sykes,  C.  A.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Taylor,  J.  R.,  Martinsville,  Va. 
tThurston,  D.  J.,  Clayton,  N.  C. 
Tilley,  A.  E.,  Jefferson,  N,  C. 
Timberlake,  E.  W.,  Wake  Forest. 
Toon,  E.  M.,  .Whiteville,  N.  C. 
Turner,  R.  W.,  Elizabeth  City. 


Upchurch,  E.  F.,  Cary,  N.  C. 

tVann,  P.  S.,  Wallburg,  N.  C. 
Varser,  L.  R.,  Kinston,  N.  C. 
Vaughan,  L.  T.,  Nashville,  N.  C. 
Vaughan,  W.  L. 

Vernon,  J.  H.,  Burlington,  N.  C. 

Wagoner,  J.  il.,  Sparta,  N.  C. 
Wagoner,  W.  M.,  SparU,  N.  C. 
Ward,  E.  F.,  Lumberton,  N.  C. 
tWatkins,  J.  C.,  Winston,  N.  C. 
Weatherspoon,  W.  H.,  Maxton,  N.  C. 

Webb,  W.  P.,  , Oklahoma. 

Weeks,  C.  D.,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 
Wheatley,  C.  R.,  Beaufort,  N.  C. 
Westfeldt.  O.  R.,  Asheville,  N.  C. 
Whisnant,  J.  W.,  Lenoir,  N.  C. 
White,  R.  B.,  Franklinton,  N.  C. 
Whitley,  T.  F.,  Scotland  Neck. 
Wike,  C..B.,  Webster,  N.  C. 

Wilson,  S.  Fred,  Athena,  Ore. 
Williams,  H.  S.,  Concord,  S.C. 
Williams,  L.  B^  Rockingham,  X-  ^ 
tWinburne,  Chas.,  Florida. 

Wishart,  W.,  Lumberton,  N.  C. 
Wright,  J.  C.,  Albemarle.  N.  C. 
Worrell,  J.  A,  Jackson,  N.  C. 
Woody,  T.  K.,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 
Wooten,  J.  S.,  Kinston,  N.  C. 

Zollicoffer,  D.  B.,  Weldon.  N.  C. 
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EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT 


STAFF  EDITORS  : 

Dr.  J.  H.  aOIlUELL,  Faculty  EilKor. 


KUZKLIAN  SOCIKTY. 

EDWARD  D.  CONN Editor 

H.  J.  Massey Aasoclate  Editor 


PIIILOMATUKSIAN  SOCIITT. 

H.E.  PEELE FAlltor 


C.  S.  BARNETT Aaaoclata  Editor 

LEE  B.  WEATHERS,  Buslnoas  Manacer. 


EDITOR’S  PORTFOLIO 


EDWARD  L.  CONN.  Editor 


The  Baptist  His-  SoptOlllber  issUG  of  TlIE  STUDENT  is,  OS 
torical  Number—  usual,  (levotcd  to  the  publication  of  the 
The  Student  and  Baptist  historical  papers,  being  the  third 
‘he  Students.  effort  of  a highly  praiseworthy  movement 
inaugurated  by  The  Student  through  Dr.  E.  W.  Sikes 
some  years  ago.  Appreciating  the  inestimable  value  of 
the  true  history  of  the  great  Baptist  denomination  in 
^orth  Carolina,  and  believing  that,  if  some  permanent 
I'ocord  of  it  were  not  made,  much  of  the  glorious  jwist  of 
the  largest  and  most  influential  denomination  in  the 
State  would  he  forgottx'u.  Dr.  Sikes,  in  behalf  of  The 
Student,  proposed  to  the  Baptist  State  Convention  dur- 
its  session  in  Elizabeth  City,  to  devote  one  issue  of 
tliis  magazine  annually  to  the  publication  of  Baptist  his- 
I'ical  papers.  The  offer  was  accepteii,  and  these  issues 
Jtve  h(K>n  so  successful  as  to  justify  the  undertaking  on 
® part  of  The  Student  and  to  encouragi*  painstaking 
^esoardi  on  the  jiart  of  those  faithful  men  who  revere  the 
fatl  *^*^*'*^  Iheir  faith  and  respect  the  memory  of  their 
lors.  These  numbers  containing  contributions  on 
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be  a golden  treasury  affording  rich  material  to  those 
^vllo  shall  erect  their  edifices  upon  the  honest  toil,  the 
trials  and  the  triumphs  of  the  Baptists.  The  prepara- 
tion of  these  numbers  is  a pleasant  task,  bringing  joy  to 
every  one  who  participates  in  it.  But  there'  is  incurred 
in  publishing  these  papers  an  e.xpense  that  is  a burden 
upon  The  Student.  This  magazine  lacks  the  loyal  and 
hearty  support  it  should  receive  from  the  Baptist  breth- 
ren, and  although  its  pride  and  ardor  are  not  lessened 
by  the  lack  of  paying  interest  and  support,  yet  it  has  a 
claim,  through  these  publications  alone,  upon  the  Bap- 
tists generally,  and  it  is  but  fair  to  assume  that  The 
Student  should  receive  and  is  entitled  to  the  assistance 
of  all  whom  it  represents.  It  has  a claim  upon  the  Bap- 
tist State  Convention  by  reason  of  the  acceptance  of 
The  Student’s  proposition  at  the  session  held  in  Eliza- 
beth City. 

The  responsibility,  however,  for  The  Student,  the 
duty  to  maintain  it  and  keep  high  its  standard,  and  to 
broaden  the  scope  of  its  usefulness,  rest  upon  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  the  student  bcMly,  and  also,  to  no  little 
degi’ee  upon  the  affection  of  the  alumni.  Last  year 
the  splendid  work  of  Carey  B.  Taylor  and  Oscar  B.  Man- 
gum  gave  The  Student  the  pre-eminent  place  among 
Southern  college  magazines.  They  had  a lofty  ideal, 
and  achieved  the  Is'st  in  college  journalism  that  "as 
ever  known  at  Wake  Fort'sf.  There  must  be  no  retro- 
gre.ssion.  Even  as  tin*  college  opening  this  yt*ar  was  nn- 
pn.'ccMlented,  so  the  opportunities  for  aocompli.shment  in 
(‘very  phas(‘  of  collc^ge  life,  t‘sp(*oialIy  in  the  litenirv 
j)hase,  with  une.xc(*lled  Societies  and  equipment,  n^e 
without  paralhd  in  the  colleg(*’H  past,  and  if  every  man 
will  put  forth  his  best  effort  in  advancing  and  uplift**’? 
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The  Student,  they  will  have  a publication  of  which 
they  need  not  he  ashamed. 

It  shall  he  the  effort  of  every  department  of  The  Stu- 
dent to  present  the  purest  expression  of  the  God-favored 
Wake  Forest  spirit.  It  shall  ever  be  ready  to  cultivate 
the  sane  in  colleffe  thouj^ht  and  activities,  and  with  the 
considerate  co-operation  of  the  students  the  management 
will  strive  to  transcend  in  achievements.  In  addition  to 
its  literary  aspirations,  The  Student  will  chronicle  the 
events  and  endeavors  incident  to  college  life,  and  will  be 
the  right  liand  of  every  good  and  beneficial  undertaking. 
Its  sjurit  will  be  catholic — as  broad  and  lilK^ral  as  the 
Diany  minds  that  form  tlie  student  body.  But  no  im- 
posture's will  b(!  tolerated,  nor  are  thej’  likely  to  present 
thems(*lves,  for  a parasite  in  college — a student  who 
Uii'ivos  and  prospers  upon  the  abilities  of  another — is 
i^ecomiujr  myth.  Students  are  seldom  estimated  in  col- 
i^'ge  above  their  I’eal  value,  and  a spurious  coin  among 
the  {fold  is  soon  detected  and  retired  from  circulation. 

The  Student  would  recommend  to  every  student  a 
^•‘ireful  consideration  of  the  following  truth  proclaimetl 
\y  Emerson,  a strong  and  noble  utterance,  which  will 
^‘tiofit  him  in  his  colh'ge  car(H>r,  and  may  prompt  him 
to  keep  alive  his  inventive  spirit,  and  if  there  be  evi- 
'Icuce  of  this.  The  Student  will  be  fulfilling  its  mis.sion 
giviiifr  uttt'rance  to  the  idea  or  the  ideal; 

^Mien  you  shall  say,  ‘As  others  do,  so  will  I : I re- 
I^Duiice,  I am  sorry  for  it,  my  early  visions;  I must  eat 
Pp  **^'*‘1  learning  and  romantic  ex- 

g<h  until  a more  convenient  season’; — then 

art^  p<‘rish  the  buds  of 

> and  po(*try,  and  science,  as  they  have  die<l  already 

la  th  thousand  men.  The  hour  of  that  choice 

siOp*?  '’’’•‘‘la  of  your  bistorv,  and  s(*o  that  von  hold  vour- 

l^>‘«tl,y„,aiutollcct.” 


WAKE  FOREST  ALUMNI 


CHARLES  S.  BARNETTE,  Editor, 

This  being  the  first  issue  of  “ The  Student”  for  the  session  just 
beginning,  we  deem  it  appropriate  to  devote  the  Altunni  Department  of 
this  issue  to  a review  of  the  Class  of  ’07.  These  men  are  just  stepping 
out  upon  life’s  pathway.  Some  travel  towards  the  same  goal.  Others 
go  in  different  directions,  and  there  may  be  some  who  will  change  their 
course  before  reaching  the  end  of  the  journey.  But,  nevertheless,  it  is 
' of  interest  to  know  in  what  direction  each  first  starts  out. 

The  following  is  a review  of  last  year’s  graduating  class: 

— J.  R.  Green  is  teaching  school. 

— S.  J.  Husketh  is  teaching  school. 

— R.  B.  Pearson  is  engaged  in  teaching. 

— 0.  J.  Sykes  is  back  in  college,  taking  law. 

— T.  N.  Hayes  is  back  in  college  taking  law. 

— C.  C.  McSwain  is  teaching  at  Grover,  N.  C. 

— Rufus  Ford  is  at  his  home  in  Marion,  S.  C. 

— E.  W.  Cook  is  at  his  home  in  Louisburg,  N.  C. 

— A.  H.  Nanney  is  engaged  in  teaching  school. 

— J.  B.  Bridges  is  at  his  home  in  Ellenboro,  N.  C. 

— J.  W.  Whitley  is  principal  of  Round  Hill  Academy. 

— S.  F.  Wilson  is  practicing  law  in  Athena,  Oregon. 

— D.  O.  Brummitt  is  teaching  school  at  Hester's  N.  C. 

— W.  E.  Speas  is  teaching  school  at  East  Bend.  J*.  C. 

— W.  0.  Johnson  is  teaching  school  at  Castalia,  X.  C. 

— T.  B.  Caldwell  is  engaged  in  business  in  Campbell,  S.  C. 

— C.  A.  Leonard  has  accepted  a pastorate  at  Statesville,  X.  C. 

— J.  R.  McLendon  is  also  following  the  teacher’s  professioii. 

— Woodbury  Lennon  is  attending  a business  college  in  Raleigh. 

— Valley  Joyner  will  enter  the  Theological  Seminary  this  fall. 

— J.  B.  Hipps  is  principal  of  Lea  Baptist  Institute,  Virginia. 

Jesse  Gardner  is  instructor  in  Latin  in  Shorter  College,  Ga. 

— 0.  R.  Mangum  is  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  at  Selma,  X.  C. 

— G.  V.  Brown  is  connected  with  a surveying  corps  in  Virginia. 

— J.  C.  Jones  is  assistant  principal  of  Leaksville.Spray  Institute. 

— B.  S.  Bazemore  has  returned  to  college  to  take  a medical  course- 
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— Lewis  M.  Powell  is  taking  graduate  work  at  Columbia  Nniversity. 

— W.  H.  Vann  is  back  in  college,  being  assistant  instructor  in  mathe- 
matics. 

— O.  J.  Spence  is  succeeding  well  in  his  law  practice  at  Elizabeth 
City.  N.  C. 

— C.  B.  Taylor  has  accepted  a position  on  the  staff  of  the  Xorth  Caro- 
lina Uaptiat. 

— P.  B.  Hamrick  is  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Shelby  Roller  Mills, 
Shelby,  N.  C. 

— J.  E.  Allen  has  accepted  a position  as  teacher  in  the  Warrenton 
High  School. 

— R.  II.  Ferrell  has  entered  upon  his  duties  as  principal  of  the  Oxford 
Graded  School. 

— J.  VV.  Bunn  is  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  in  Wakefield  and 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

— H.  L.  Wiggs,  or  “Billy,”  as  he  was  more  familiarly  known,  is  at  his 
home  in  Atlanta,  Qa. 

Thos.  II.  Beverly  is  the  Y.  M.  C.  A’s.  Traveling  Secretary  and 
Treasurer  for  Georgia. 

A.  L.  Fletcher  is  associated  with  Mr.  T.  U.  Huffman  in  practicing 
law  at  Morganton,  N.  O. 

■ B.  T.  Holding  is  practicing  law  at  Louisburg,  N.  C.,  being  associated 
with  Mr.  F.  H.  Spruill. 

J-  W.  Vernon  has  entered  Jefferson  Medical  College,  where  he  will 
‘^•nplcte  his  medical  course. 

. R-  Turner,  who  was  one  our  best  ball  players  while  in  college, 
*8  teaching  school  in  Georgia. 

, R-  Morgan  is  associated  with  Congressman  Crawford  in  the  prac- 
tice of  law  at  Waynesvillc,  N.  0. 

"G.  R.  Edwards  will  enter  Harvard  this  fall,  where  he  will  take 
Rraduato  work  in  modern  languages. 

. H-  Weatherspoon  is  practicing  law  in  Laurinburg,  N.  C.,  being 

**  P**'tncrship  with  Mr.  Geo.  Goodwyn,  ’06. 

Nowell  has  returned  to  college  and  is  assistant  in  chemistry, 
S’  ich  science  ho  is  also  taking  advanced  work. 

R-  Morgan  is  in  business  with  his  father  at  CTyde,  N.  C.,  but 
return  to  college  after  Christmas  to  complete  his  medical  course. 

''^‘’’‘therspnon  has  entered  the  Southern  Baptist  Theological 
in.,  where  ho  is  taking  advanced  work.  He  is  also  assistant 

‘""tructor  in  Greek. 


IN  AND  ABOUT  COLLEGE 


H.  E.  PEELE,  Editor 


— “Where  are  the  dreams  of  yesterday?”  To  the  alum- 
mis  who  attends  the  Commencement  exercises  of  Wake 
Forest  College  in  the  year  1908,  it  will  doubtless  seem 
that  many  of  them  have  already  crystallized  into  the 
realities  of  to-day;  that  more  of  them  are  about  to  be 
realized  in  the  history  of  to-morrow.  In  our  alumni 
building  is  a lecture  room  the  plan  of  which  lay  in  the 
desk  of  one  of  our  professors  for  fifteen  years,  while  the 
College  Hospital,  also,  is  the  fulfillment  of  a dream  born 
over  twenty-five  j’ears  ago  in  the  mind  of  James  S.  Pure- 
foy.  Both  these  buildings  were  completed  during  the 
past  year ; both  are  thoroughly  modern  in  every  respect, 
and,  as  to  equipment,  will  bear  comparison  with  any  io 
the  State. 

— So  much  for  present  attainment.  It  is  toward  the 
futiire,  however,  that  the  ej’e  of  the  visiting  alumnus  will 
turn  most  eagerly  in  the  spring  of  1908.  The  new  dor- 
mitory, which  is  to  be  erected  at  a cost  of  thirty  thou- 
sand dollars  and  which  is  to  accommodate  one  hundred 
and  fifty  students,  will  have  then  been  under  process 
construction  for  many  months.  To  wander  through  its 
commodious  dining  hall,  to  ob.serve  that  electric  ligld^ 
and  steam  heat  are  being  provided  throughout  the  build' 
ing,  to  learn  that  this  system  of  heating  and  lighting  is 
to  be  extend(>d  until  it  shall  include  every  building  oo 
the  campus, — all  this  will  Ik?  an  inspiration  indeed,  ao 
in  it  all  the  former  student  of  the  college  will  see,  real 
ized  dreams  and  visions  of  his  own. 

— In  all  other  respects  the  college  is  keeping  pace  wi  * 
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its  progi-ess  iu  buildings  and  equipment.  The  number 
of  instructors  is  increased,  and  the  teaching  force  grows  ' 
stronger,  year  by  year.  Professor  J.  H.  lliglismith,  for- 
merly a member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Baptist  University 
for  Women  at  Kaleigh,  now  has  charge  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  here.  To  him  and  to  his  wife  The 
Student,  the  boys,  and  the  citizens  of  the  Hill  extend  a 
glad  and  hearty  welcome. 

— And  as  the  college  grows  the  town  grows  with  it. 
Slowly  but  surely  brick  stores  are  replacing  wooden 
structures,  and  unsightly  buildings,  which  have  so  long 
marred  the  residence  portion  of  the  town,  are  gradually 
disappearing.  Older  buildings  are  being  repaired  and 
made  to  look  almost  new  again; — even  the  walls  of 
“Paradise”  have  received  a fresh  coat  of  paint  and  shine 
with  resplendent  whiteness  through  the  sheltering  green 
of  the  trees. 

— All  in  all,  never  before  did  the  future  of  Wake  For- 
est seem  so  bright.  Never  was  opening  so  auspicious, 
never  did  the  wheels  of  college  routine  begin  to  move 
with  so  little  friction.  We  believe  that  a bright  and 
prosperous  session  lies  befon;  us.  And  when  the  com- 
ing year  is  past.  Wake  For(*8t  enters  upon  a now  era. 
Already  the  darkness  and  the  struggle  of  the  early  days 
gone;  even  now  we  watch  with  eager  joy  the  bright- 
ening east  and  see  the  steeds  of  dawn  “beat  the  twilight 
into  flakes  of  fire.”  But — 

“The  Itest  is  yet  to  be.” 
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Adveetisements. 


RALElGn.  N.  C.  CHARLOTTE,  X.  C. 

Pullen  Buildintr,  Piedmont  Bnlldlnr, 

FayettOTille  Street  g.  Tryon  Street 

A Personal  Inrestlgstion  will  convince  any  one  that  KINO'S  b abso- 
lutely tbs  largest,  best  equipped  and  most  successful  oollege  of 

Business,  Shorthand,  Typewriting,  Penmanship  and 

Telegraphy 

In  the  Carollnas.  TELEGRAPHT  taugbt  at  onr  RALEIGH  SebooL  The 
railroads  need,  during  the  next  ten  months,  6j000  to  12,000  more  operators. 
Now  Is  the  time  to  study  Telegraphy.  Sand  for  circulars.  Strong  financial 
backing.  Reference:  Every  bank  and  leading  boslcess  concern  In  Rsdelgh 
or  Charlotte.  Handsome  Catalogue  and  special  offers  free.  We  also  teach 
Bookkeeping,  Shorthand  and  Penmanship  by  Halt  Send  for  Home  Study 
Circular.  Address 

KING’S  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

RALEIGH,  N.  C.  or  CHARLOTTE,  S.  C. 


THE 

RALEIGH  & SOUTHPORT 
RAILWAY. 

From  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  to  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

Opening  a new  territory  for  Capital  and  Ldtbor  in  a magnificent 
farming  region,  making  a land  of  opportunity. 

“tSion  C Y.  HOLDEN  & CO. 

Headquarters  for  Your  Wants 

STATIONERY,  HATS, 

SHOES.  SHIRTS, 

COLLARS.  TIES 

AND  A GENERAL  UNE. 
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TO  THE  HARVEST  MOON 


BV  8ANTFORD  MARTIN. 


Calm  beauty,  serene,  umlimined 

Hy  touch  of  mail’s  unskilled,  ingratiate  hand, 

llieli  lustre,  limpid  light, 

l*ainting  the  landscaix*. 

Caressing  last  ro.ses  in  thy  fair  embrace 
While  yet  they  raise  their  heads, 

Unchalh'iiged  by  the  cold 
Approa(!h  of  Autumn’s  wind. 

To  receive  thy  welcome  kiss 
And  then  to  drooii — and  die; 

hose  searching  brilliancy 
l*'its  out  the  boldest  star 
And  drives  its  timid  light 
Hence  paling  into  blue; 

''  hos(?  gcnlh?  l(*aves  fall  breaking  through  the  trees, 
^Py  out  some  rustic  seat, 
here,  circumstance-enthralled. 

The  blushing  maid  first  yields 
Her  \vili  t,,  love’s  fierce  passion, — 

Alike  the  lover’s  boon 
And  point’s  inspiration 
Art  thou,  sweet  harvi’st  moon. 
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The  Wake  Fouest  Student 


THE  GHOUL’S  FIND 

BY  LEE  M.  WHITE. 


After  graduation,  I had,  in  a spirit  of  adventure,  gone 
to  South  Africa  to  serve  in  the  capacity  of  a surgeon  in 
tlie  Boer  ranks.  My  sympathies  had  been  with  them 
from  the  beginning,  and  1 believe  in  them  still  more  now. 
I had  just  returned  from  the  sendee,  when  I received 
Lesterfield’s  telegram.  I was  tired  and  wished  the  lux- 
ury of  a few  weeks’  rest.  But  here  was  his  message : 

“ Come  to  see  me  at  once.  Have  on  hand  a fine  experiment” 


The  message  was  already  over  two  weeks  old. 

Now  Lesterfield  and  1 had  been  old  college  chums  to- 
gether. I did  not  know  ])ositively  what  kind  of  an  ex- 
p(*rim(‘nt  he  was  going  to  perform — whether  it  would 
follow  his  surgical  bent  or  his  sentimental  thoughts.  He 
had  been  accused  while  at  the  University  of  having  lost 
his  heart  to  a beautiful  maiden.  Afterwards  I learned 
that  she  had  refusiHl  him  for  some  unknown  rea.son, 
which  we  could  not  find  out. 

lie  must  have  felt  this  keenly,  for,  not  long  afterward* 
he  .swor(‘  by  all  things  eternal  that  he  would  remain 
single  for  life.  I had  always  felt  a repugnance  for  a 
marri(*d  life  myself,  and  I heartily  shook  hands 
him.  Therefore  we  both  stood  pledge<i. 

Knowing  no  way  to  get  out  of  going  to  help  my  frien  * 
1 hastened  to  complv  with  his  wishes.  I was  alrea  J 
iK'iirly  thr(‘e  we(‘ks  late.  Arriving  in  New  Orleans,  i 
met  by  my  old  friend.  You  can  just  imagine  for  ya® 
s<‘lf  with  how  much  gladness  we  greeted  each  other.  ^ 
After  a good  sujiper,  one  such  ns  only  bachelors  ca^ 
enjoy — no  women  folks  and  kids  to  make  you  dixxy  ^ 
their  chatter — we  repaireil  to  the  sitting-room. 
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Tliere  we  talked  over  the  old  days,  each  lingering 
fondly  over  them.  At  length,  the  conversation  drifted  to 
other  things — he  telling  me  about  his  work  and  success, 
and  I relating  some  of  my  many  experiences.  The  sub- 
ject at  length  drift(‘d  to  his  exi)eriments. 

“Well,  what  about  this  experiment  of  yours?  I’ve 
come  all  this  long  way  to  s(h;  it  carried  out.” 

“Old  fellow,”  he  said,  “you’re  too  late  by  almost  three 
weeks.  After  you  did  not  answer  my  telegram,  I was 
S(*iz(‘d  with  the  notion  to  ])erform  it  at  once.” 

“What,”  I exclaiim'd,  “after  all  my  trouble  to  come 
here  to  help  you,  aial  now  you’ve  not  wailcnl  for  me?” 

“Wait,  wait,  Itutherford,  till  you  hear  my  story  and  I 
know  you’ll  forgive  me.  Anyway,  I’m  glad  to  see  you, 
and  I’ll  try  to  make  your  stay  as  i)lea.sj\nt  as  possible. 
There  are  many  quaint  things  in  this  old  town  to  interest 
a fellow.” 

“All  right,  si)in  your  yarn  and  I’ll  judge  for  myself 
" hether  it  has  been  worth  my  while  to  come  or  not.” 

Festm’lield  ndighted  his  i)ip(*  and  began: 

‘‘Vou  know  when  we  h‘ft  college  both  of  us  were  rather 
<^i‘aiiky  on  the  subject  of  'baching  it’  for  all  time.  I,  my- 
^‘‘If,  as  y,),,  ^yjj|  ,j,)  doubt  remember,  had  lost  all  faith  in 
"'omanklnd  for  the  very  r(‘a.son  that  kIw  hiul  deceived 
After  leaving  the  University,  I came  here.  I had 
keen  lu‘re  h'ss  than  three  months  when  I heard  that  she 
"as  boro,  too,  and  one  of  the  belles  of  the  city.  Her 
"acle  is  a very  ])romin(mt  (‘itizcm.  1 saw  her  only  once, 
’'*al  that  at  tlie  annual  hall  held  at  the  Armory  three 
J^ars  ago.  You  can’t  imagine  how  many  memories  her 

'Miat  has  that  got  to  do  with  your  experiment?  and 

,'^V'  deserted  the  ranks  already?”  I ha.stilv  ex- 
<-‘lanned. 
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“All  in  due  season,  iny  lad.  About  this  time — the  time 
that  I saw  her— I was  deeply  interested  in  embalming 
and  the  different  methods  by  which  it  was  done  in  the 
different  countries.  I studied  them  all  exhaustively, 
and  found  that  only  one,  the  Egyptian  method,  was 
worth  the  trouble  to  inquire  into.  The  others  are  mere 
farces. 

“I  am  rather  a crank  on  some  things,  as  you  know. 
I furni.shed  a laboratory  and  began  experiments  in  that 
line  on  my  own  account.  So  deeply  fascinated  did  I 
become  that  I decided  to  go  abroad.  To  Egypt  then  I 
went. 

“There  I’ve  spent  the  last  three  years  in  study.  In  my 
course  of  inquiries  and  excavations,  I met  an  old  Egyp- 
tian priest.  Hearing  that  I was  somewhat  of  a scholar 
and  really  interested  in  knowing  fully  and  concisely  all 
the  facts  and  data  of  their  mummerj-,  he  placed  himself 
at  my  disposal.  I found  in  him  an  invaluable  companion 
and  friend. 

“One  day  we  were  searching  an  old  mausoleum  of  the 
Plmraolis,  when  I came  upon  an  obeli.sk  of  red  granite 
inscribed  with  very  old  Egyptian  characters.  My  friend, 
who  kiu'w  the  old  languages  as  well  as  you  and  I know 
our  own,  offered  his  assistance.  He  deciphereil  it.  To 
my  astonishment  it  was  the  fonnulas  for  the  different 
embalming  fluids  which  the  alchemists  in  those  days  had 
iised. 

“My  d(“sires  having  b(*en  satisfied,  1 n*tume<l  to  this 

countrv.  I have  been  back  onlv  a few  months  and  have 

*-  • 

been  v(*ry  anxious  to  try  my  new  preparation. 

“I  heard  that  you  were  (‘xjK*ct«l  to  arrive  at  any  mo- 
ment from  the  Iloer  war.  I knew  you  would  be  glnd  to 
help;  so  I telegrapliHl  you.” 
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“Yes,”  I interrupted,  “our  ship,  for  some  unknown 
reason,  was  delayed  in  mid-ocean  for  over  ten  days.  Bad 
management,  I thought.  Anyway,  lucky  for  us,  a col- 
lier happened  to  pass  one  day  and  supplied  us  with  coal. 
That  was  the  cause  of  my  delay.  I’m  sorry  I couldn’t 
come  in  time  to  assist  you.” 

“All  right,  I shall  have  to  forgive  you.  But  I was 
very  anxious  to  complete  the  experiment. 

“Happily,  about  this  time  I ment  a young  physician 
connected  with  the  College  of  Medicine  here.  I asked 
him  whether  he  could  procure  a body  for  me,  or  where  I 
could  get  one.  lie  said  that  he  knew  men  who  could  be 
trusted  to  iret  me  oue  for  a neat  remuneration.  They 
had  procured  the  specimens  for  the  college.  I agreed  to 
pa^’  the  sum,  and  he  iiromised  to  meet  me  at  the  North 
Gate  of  (he  Cemet(‘ry  of  the  Virgins,  a week  from  that 
time* — now  nearly  thri*!*  weeks  ago — with  the  men. 

“I  must  confess  1 felt  a little  shaky  about  how  the 
affair  would  end,  because  this  making  a compact  with 
Rhouls  and  grave-diggers  had  never  entennl  my  head  be- 
fore. 1 supi)os<*  my  uneasine.ss  (hen  can  Ik*  accounted 
for  by  the  v(*ry  novelty  of  (he  comi)act. 

“Tlie  appoin((‘d  night  came,  dark,  damp,  with  sheet 
l‘Rh(niug,  every  once  in  a while,  making  the  night  hid- 
oous  with  bright  (laslies — so  in  accord,  you  see,  with  my 
own  dark  tliouglits! 

“It  occurriHl  to  me,  as  I walked  to  the  rendezvous,  that 
this  night  above  all  others,  should  have  lH*en  bright,  to 
haul  at  l(>ast  some  semblance  of  permission  to  the  deetl. 
hor  this  very  reason,  as  this  was  not  (he  case,  I felt  that 
the  time  was  i)ropi(uous  for  some  unusual  occurrence. 

“Arrived  at  (In*  gale,  I was  met  by  my  friend,  (he  phy- 
^'eian,  and  liis  allies.  The8(*  had  provided  an  ox-cart  to 
’^^rry  ti„,  i„„iy  in. 
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“We  went  at  once  to  the  east  side  of  the  cemetery  where 
the  vaults  were.  As  well  as  I can  remember  there  were 
six,  all  built  in  the  side  of  a little  knoll.  It  was  so  dark, 
except  for  the  occasional  flashes,  that  none  could  be 
made  out  distinctly,  much  less  the  names  imscribed  on 
them,  or  I might  have  known. 

“At  length  we  stopped  at  one,  and  one  of  the  ghouls,  a 
big,  bully-looking  fellow,  approached  the  vault  and  si- 
lently opened  it  with  his  skeleton  key.  Before  entering, 
he  went  to  the  cart  and  secured  his  tools  and  a lantern. 
This  he  lighted.  All  of  us  entered.  It  took  little  time 
to  knock  the  lid  off  of  what  appeare<l  to  me  to  be  a very 
new  casket.  Asking  one  of  the  ghouls  alwut  this,  he  an- 
swered that  it  was  a new  casket — it  had  just  been  placed 
there  during  the  afternoon.  While  they  worketl,  I held 
the  lantern.  It  was  ju.st  tire  matter  of  a few  moments  to 
take  the  body  out  and  place  it  in  the  car.  While  remov- 
ing it,  I remarked  to  my  friend  that  the  face  was  one  of 
marvellous  beauty.  In  the  dim  light  I could  not  distin- 
guish the  features. 

“We  hurried  away  as  quickly  as  possible,  for  the  night 
was  waning,  and  it  was  only  an  hour  or  two  till  daylight 

“It  was  not  long  before  we  reached  my  house.  There 
I had  them  to  plac(‘  it  in  my  lalmratory.  For  some  un- 
accountable reason,  I wasn’t  sleepy,  and  all  at  once  I was 
8(>ize<l  with  the  insjine  idea  to  Iregin  work  at  once.  No 
sooner  had  the  notion  entere<l  my  head  than  I was  in 
my  operating  clothes. 

“I  laid  my  specimen  on  the  table,  and  eagerly  began 
my  preparations  for  the  long  desirerl  exi>eriment  '' 
a sharp  incision  knife  I cut  (he  radial  artery  in  her  little 
wrist — white  and  wasted  with  sickness.  I started — for  I 
thought  I had  seen  the  blood,  oorx*  and  drop.  I looked 
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closer  again — ‘just  iny  imagination,  I muttered.’  Again 
I cut  and  a little  deeper.  The  blood  did  drop!  I knew 
there  was  life  there!  I glanced  at  the  features  more 
closely — there  was  something  familiar  about  them!  I 
looked  yet  closer,  and  then  closer  still. 

“ ‘ily  God!’  I cried,  ‘is  it  she?  (^an  it  be  possible. 
She  cannot  be  dead!  Oh,  she  cannot  be  dead.  Yet, 
those  an?  her  features.  I would  know  them  anywhere.’ 

“Suddenly  I rememhered  the  artery  which  I had  sev- 
•^rcd.  I was  almost  in  a frenz3\  I hastily  bound  it  up. 
I applied  restoratives  and  every  other  thing  that  was  of 
us(‘.  1 worked,  oh.  Lord,  for  1 don’t  know  how  many 

hours.  They  se(?med  then  to  me  like  as  many  centuries. 
I worknl  all  day,  and  late  the  next  night.  At  last  I was 
about  to  give  up,  when  I noted  a faint  pulsation.  I 
knew  then  I had  conquerc'd — ^saved  her  life — her  life,  I 
say! 

“Aft(T  another  hour’s  work  she  opened  her  eyes,  but 
ao  recognition  for  me.  Oh,  what  ey(*s  those  were!  I 
aursed  her  to  health  and  strength,  and  to-<lay  she  is” — 

Tliere  was  a soft  knock  at  the  door.  I almost  jum|)ed 
aat  of  the  chair. 

“Come  in,”  he  compose<lly  called. 

And  then?  walked  in  from  the  darkness  of  the  hall 
''■•thout  to  the  bright  light  within,  a veritable  dream  of 
•aveline.ss. 

And  sin?  is,  1 was  about  to  nuuark,”  said  I>esterfield, 

icifc." 

I how(*d;  and  as  I did  so,  the  clock  struck  twelve. 

^It  grows  late,”  said  Lesterfleld. 

Ion  ^*'*"^*'  ‘'’’^‘‘‘aded  the  stairs  to  my  room  and  j>ondere<l 
S lato  the  night  on  the  inconsistency  of  human  nature. 
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PUBLIC  SPEAKING  AT  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 

BY  GILBERT  THOMAS  8TKPHKS80S,  ’02. 

The  pride  of  Wake  Forest  College  is  its  two  literary 
societies.  Tlie  pride  of  these  societies  is  the  number  of 
effective  public  speakers  they  have  given  to  the  pulpit, 
to  the  bar,  and  to  the  lecture  platform.  I think  that  it 
may  be  interesting  to  the  readers  of  The  Student  to 
know  something  of  how  public  speaking  is  taught  in  a 
big  university  like  Harvard. 

THE  DERATING  CLUBS. 

In  Harvard  there  are  no  literary  societies  in  the  sense 
that  we  mean  when  we  speak  of  the  Einwilian  and  Philo- 
mathesian.  The  large  number  of  students,  about  5,000, 
puts  them  out  of  the  question.  Consequently,  they  have 
a system  of  debating  clubs.  When  a freshman  manifests 
any  desire  to  learn  to  speak  in  public,  he  is  inviteil  to 
join  the  Freshman  Debating  Club.  This  club  is  oi>en  to 
every  fri'shman  upon  the  payment  of  a membership  fee, 
usually  ?2.00.  They  meet  once  a week  and  have  set  de- 
bates. Once  in  a while  they  have  a purely  social  meet- 
ing, .so  that  the  members  may  get  upon  more  intimate 
terms.  At  each  debate  there  is  a judge  and  critic,  both 
in  one,  appointwl  by  the  Vice-President  of  the  Debating 
Council.  Each  year  they  have  a debaU;  with  the  Tn® 
freshmen.  Tlie  sp<*aker8  are  trained  for  that  meet  bj  n 
coach  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Council. 

Until  two  years  ago,  there  were  other  class  clul>s  t o 
Sojihomon*  and  the  University — the  last  op«’n  to  a 
seniors  and  to  all  men  in  the  other  departments  of  t 
University.  Hut  the  ehadive  system  of  Har^'anl 
into  these  clubs.  The  men  interestitl  in  science  were  no 
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interested  in  the  subjects  that  would  appeal  to  the  men 
interested  in  the  languages  or  in  theology.  Accordingly, 
the  class  clubs  were  discontinued  and  the  groups  of  con- 
genial souls  were  left  to  organize  clubs  of  their  own 
choosing.  Last  year  the  leading  debating  clubs  were 
the  Agora  and  the  Forum.  This  year  the  theological  stu- 
dents have  organized  their  club.  The  law  students  have 
their  Law  Clubs,  whicli  take  the  place  of  the  Moot  Court 
Jit  M'ake  Forest. 

THE  DEUATINO  COUNCIL. 

I have  already  made  reference  to  the  Debating  Coun- 
cil. In  a word,  tliis  is  the  Steering  Committee.  Its 
•nembersliip  is  rc'stricted  to  men  who  have  lu'en  on  ’Var- 
sity debating  t(*ams  and  alternates  and  members  of  the 
faculty  wlio  teach  courses  that  have  to  do  with  public 
sp<‘aking.  The  Council  elects  ollicers  biennially.  The 
President  must  have  be(>n  an  intercollegiate  debater, 
Gne(‘  a member,  you  are  always  a member  as  long  sis  you 
are  connected  with  the  University.  The  Council  meets 
only  when  there  is  business  to  transact.  The  main  busi- 
ness is  (1)  to  manage  the  intercollegiate  debates,  (2) 
look  after  the  various  clubs,  and  (3)  promote  the  interest 
*n  public  speaking  in  the  University. 

INTEUCOLLE(51ATE  DEUATIX 

Kaeh  y(*ar  Harvard  has  a <lebat(‘  with  Yale  and  Prince- 
^“n— in  the  fall  with  Yale,  in  the  .spring  with  Princeton. 
"^1*0  Council  srnids  a man  to  meet  a repr(*.s(‘ntative  of  the 
nther  University  to  choose  the  (jnery  and  the  side.  Just 
nl>out  tw(‘nty-four  hours  aft(‘r  thi'se  an*  announcisl,  the 
cst  preliminary  is  held.  This  is  open  to  every  student 
*n  the  University.  Each  contestant  mak(*s  a five-minutes 
Speech  upon  the  side  of  his  own  choosing.  The  judgi^s, 
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appointed  by  the  Council,  retain  twelve  men.  In  about 
three  days  the  second  preliminary  is  held,  each  speaker 
ehoosing  his  side  and  having  ten  minutes.  Of  these,  six 
are  retained.  These  draw  for  sides,  and  alxmt  three 
days  thereafter  the  final  preliminary  is  a set  debate.  The 
three  best  men  constitute  the  first  team ; the  other  three, 

the  second.  Now  the  battle  is  on. 

Just  as  soon  as  the  (piery  is  announced,  the  men  in  tne 
college  library  ransack  the  indexes  and  stacks  and  ferre 
out  every  bit  of  material  they  have  upon  the  subject. 
This  is  taken  over  to  the  librarj-  of  the  Debating  Counci 
and  placed  at  the  service  of  the  teams.  In  this  way  the 
debaters  do  not  have  to  spend  their  time  searching  for 
magazines  and  books,  but  can  devote  their  energy  to 
mastering  the  material  which  the  University  has  found 
for  them.  I think  that  this  plan  is  worthy  of  adoption 

elsewhere.  i »«-o 

The  Debating  Council  appoints  a coach  for  the  i 

teams,  usually  he  is  an  old  ’Varsity  deliater  himself.  For 
three  weeks  he  is  training  his  imm  as  carefully  as  a foo^ 
ball  coach  ever  put  his  teams  through.  Nwrly 
afternoon  or  night  there  is  a practice  of  almiit  i ^ 
hours.  None  of  the  spiM-clu^s  an*  written,  not  e\en 
for  the  final  dehate.  Each  debater  speaks  on  firs 
side  and  then  the  other.  The  coach  puts  up 
he  can  iinagim*,  he  jiiits  all  sorts  of  inten>rc  a • 
th(‘  (piery  that  he  thinks  can  occur  to  the 
other  University  and  makes  his  men  meet  those  ‘ 
intiTpretations.  When  the  teams  meet  for  pra**  ' ’ j, 
one  knows  on  what  side  or  in  what  onler  he  is  o^. 

The  coach  will  say  something  like  this:  ^jjve.” 

you  to  make  the  oiMUiing  spinn-h  on  the  Afl  rn\ 

When  .Mr.  A.,  who  may  have  lieen  usiil  to  “PJ** 
the  Negative,  has  finisheil,  the  coach  says. 
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think  that  you  can  answer  your  argument?  Let  me  hear 
you  try.”  Away  goes  A.  tearing  to  pieces  the  case  he 
has  just  built  up.  Thus  it  goes  on  for  the  three  weeks. 
The  final  team  is  really  not  chosen  until  about  three 
nights  before  the  debate.  The  coach  reserves  the  right 
to  substitute  second  team  men  for  first  if  he  sees  fit. 
When  the  final  etl’ort  comes,  the  men  go  up  brim-full  of 
the  subject,  without  manuscript,  ready  to  meet  any  inter- 
pretation the  other  side  may  put  upon  the  query. 

CO.M M ENCEMENT  PARTS. 

The  ne.\t  e.xhibition  that  Harvard  makes  of  her  train- 
ing in  public  speaking  is  in  the  parts  delivertnl  on  Com- 
niencement  Day — the  English  Undergraduate,  the  Igitin 
Undergraduate,  the  graduate,  the  Law,  the  Minlical,  and 
the  Divinity  Parts.  Some  two  months  or  more  befor**’ 
^^ommenc(*m(*nt,  the  men  trying  for  thc*se  parts  submit 
their  sp(>(>vhes,  Tlu*  jiropriety  of  the  subjwt,  the  purity 
nf  the  language',  the  arrangement  of  the  discourse,  and 
^neh  matters  are*  ceinsieleu'ed  by  a (*e)mmitti*t*  of  the  faculty 
and  the  mumiseriiits  are?  re*turneel  with  criticisms,  cor 
reetioiis,  anel  suggestie)ns.  In  a few  elays  the  contestants 
^'eael  the?ir  parts  be*fe)re  ane)the*r  e^eimmittev  e)f  the  faculty, 
'i’lie  i)ur])e)se‘  is  te)  juelge  he)w  the  sihh*c1k*s  sound.  As 
*<nem  as  the*  se‘le*ctie)n  e)f  s])e*aker8  is  maele,  e*ach  man  is  put 
unde*r  a sj)ecial  ceiaeh,  usually  an  instructor  in  Public 
speaking  in  Ilarvarel.  I'T’enn  the*n  until  ('enunu'ncement 
^i'e  re*he*arsing  anel  re*vising  ge)  een,  (*ve*n  meire  e'an*ful  and 
’ii‘taile*d  than  that  feer  the*  ele?bate.  The  faults  of  the 
nian, — tnanne*risms  in  ele*livery,  his  preivincinlisms  in 
PPoininedatieni,  his  elifilcnltie*s  in  enunciatiem — are  d<^ 
^rte*d,  anel  a ele*spe*rate*  elTeirt  te>  uproot  them  is  made. 
^ 'ore;  is  practice*  npe)n  eve*ry  iiefint,  even  the  ]>ow8  he  is 
'nake*.  Afte*r  pass'ing  thwugh  this  crucible,  tlM*n 
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comes  the  final,  dress  rehearsal  before  still  another  com- 
mittee of  the  faculty.  Even  at  this  late  moment  there 
is  the  possibility  that  the  part  will  be  thrown  out  alto- 
crother  because  the  man  has  some  insurmountable  nnpetli- 
ment.  When  this  is  passed,  there  is  nothing  more  until 

the  final  effort. 


CIIAIUCTERISTICS  OF  PUBLIC  SPEAKING  AT  HARt  ARD. 

I will  mention  what  I consider  the  two  characteristics 
of  public  speaking  at  llanard.  One  has  to  do  with  t^ 
style;  the  other,  with  the  spirit  Of  all  the  thiny 
frowned  upon  by  coaches  and  instructors,  it  is  spread- 
eagleism.  To  romp  around  on  the  stage,  with  arms  »n 
the  air,  with  froth  at  the  mouth,  and  with  the  brain  m 
eclipse  is  to  the  judge  what  the  rtHl  blanket  is  to  the  bull. 
They  strive  to  attain  the  maximum  amount  of  iiienta 
alertness  with  the  minimum  expenditure  of  physica 
energy.  For  this  rea.son,  it  has  been  said  that  men 
traiiuKl  as  they  are  at  Ihmard  do  not  make  great  public 
speakers.  If  by  great  public  speaker  one  means  the  man 
who  can  make  hair  stand  on  end,  who  can  make  ha  s a 
hurrahs  go  up  in  the  air,  the  criticism  is  just.  Hut 
the  effective  public  speaker  is  he  who  convince  by  h* 
argument  and  persuades  by  his  own  sincenty,  then 
liove  that  the  Harvard  training  will  measure  well  p 


the  standard. 

The  other  characteristic  is  that,  when  a student  p 
out  to  repnwnt  the  University,  either  in  intercol  eg 
debate  or  Commencement  part,  he  has  it  constanti. 
pressed  upon  him  that  he  is  n-presenting 
must  do  crcMlit  to  his  school.  He  must  maintain  its 
tat  ion.  Hence,  when  a man  is  npi»ointed  to  one  o 
positions,  he  is  not  left  to  work  out  his  juirt  a one, 
the  University  renders  him  every  assistance  possi 
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he  does  ill,  the  University  as  well  as  himself  is  to  be 
blamed.  If  he  does  well,  both  take  credit. 

As  I have  written,  my  jiurpose  has  been  neither  to 
criticise  nor  to  compare  methods,  but  to  state  them,  hop- 
ing that  in  these  pages  there  may  be  ideas  which  will  in- 
terest those  who  are  trying  to  maintain  and  enlarge  that 
prestige  which  Wake  Forest  has  gained  for  itself  in  the 
forum. 

Cambuidoe,  Mass.,  October  7,  1907. 
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A VOYAGE  ON  THE  STi  X 


by  J.  K.  HOYLE,  ’10. 


Am  I mad  that  I behold  the  blood  dripping  from  mv 
hands,  and  my  feet  sore  and  bleeding?  And  has  God 
rained  blood  from  heaven  that  all  the  streams  are  ‘‘red 
like  crimson?”  Do  these  human  skeletons  almut  me  sug- 
gest that  my  blood  will  soon  stain  the  sand  upon  which 
I sit?  And  is  that  roaring  noise  the  voice  of  some  sav- 
age beast  that  will  soon  be  upon  me  to  devour  my  flesh, 
and  leave  my  bones  uncoflined,  to  bleach  in  this  biirning 
heat?  Ah!  the  situation  is  clear  now.  This  is  the 
story : 

Tn  early  manhood  I was  wild  and  adventurous,  aye, 
wild  in  the  fullest  meaning  of  the  word — wild  as  the 
rugged  mountain  heights  among  which  I was  reareil;  and 
as  fearh'ss  as  my  Spartan  brothers.  Together  we 
the  loftiest  peaks,  swam  the  deeiiest  rivers,  and  looked 
into  the  glaring  eyes  of  the  “Numidian  Lion” ; and  never 
once  arose  within  our  bosoms  the  least  sentiment  of  fear- 
Oftrni  when  but  a boy  I have  sat  at  my  father’s  feet  y 
the  glowing  coals  of  a dying  fire,  and  listened  with  **‘^**. 
attention  to  a band  of  hoaryheadeil  men 
iH'roic  diHMls  of  Spartan  warriors,  and  the  fierce  Ivat  - 
they  had  fought  And  esiM-cially  was  I eager  to  ca 
their  words  wlimi  they  told  of  a river  whose  waters 
black  and  {loisonous,  and  whose  swift, 
current  swiH'ps  all  liefore  it  into  an  unknown 
Many  a night  have  1 dreameil  myself  upon  ***  '“^^  j 
ready  to  jilunge  into  its  surging  tide,  but  i*ach 
would  awaki*  iM'fore  performing  the  act  which 
slumbers  seemed  so  pleasing. 
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And  thus  with  manhood  came  that  desire  for  adven- 
ture which  notliing  could  alleviate.  Rivers  there  were 
about  my  home,  with  rapid  currents,  forming  great  cata- 
racts and  many  dangerous  gorges;  but  my  canoe  had 
successfully  passed  them  all,  and  I longed  for  something 
now  to  explore. 

From  the  to])  of  a far  distant  mountain,  which  over- 
looked a depopulated  valley,  T had  often  viewed  the 
course  of  a river  whose  surface  reflected  no  glittering  ray 
fd  the  brightest  noonday  sun.  And  each  time  that  I be- 
held it  an  inevitable  desire  to  explore  its  banks  was  in- 
crea.sed,  until  finally  desire  gained  the  mastery  of  reason, 
find  1 found  myself  alone  on  a river  whose  black  water 
clung  to  my  oar  with  exciting  tenacity.  Had  there  not 
heiui  a stilT  breeze,  to  aid  me  my  boat  might  have  re- 
mained immovable  because  of  the  density  of  the  water. 
lIowev(>r,  the  density  soon  began  to  decrea.se;  the  wind, 
was  waning  rajiidly  in  velocity;  and  the  current  of 
the  river  likewise  became  visible.  Rut  what  did  I care 
tf'r  the  rajiidlty  of  my  sjieed?  My  jmrixise  was  to  find 
the  sea  into  which  the  river  flowed,  and  my  desire  to  dis- 
^^ver  the  unknown  increns(*d  in  advance  of  Imth  wind 
nnd  current. 

ttut  hark!  Whence  came  that  roaring  noise?  Surely 
cataract  ever  leajied  from  a sulficient  height  to  pro- 
* that  thundering  roar.  Some  distance  liefore  me  I 
iserved  that  the  river  became  a subterranean  stream, 
in  ,„y  ponrf,,.  „f  (],(,  river,  was  a yawning 
ern,  from  which  IssikhI  a di'afening  noise.  Now,  yon 
think  that  I drew  back  in  fear,  but  no,  no;  its  fury 
<'>*eas(Ml  my  d(‘sire  to  achieve  the  imimssible,  “ns  the 
^^iting  of  tho  drum  stimulat(‘s  a soldier  into  courage.” 
had  enteriHl  the  month  of  the  cave.  For  awhile 
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it  Homn«l  that  I muat  dashed  to  pieces 
g„.at  houldets  which  projected  from  every  side.  TheD, 
iu  the  last  glimmering  days  of  the  upper  world, 
tlie  "hastly,  grim  visages  ot  spirits  long  departed,  and 
theii”  "roans  and  slirieks  conld  he  heard  above  the  noise 
orihe' turbulent  stream.  Thus  clmn  darkn^  ^ 
supreme.  For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I felt  a th 
fl.  er,«plng  over  me.  hut  I shook  it  off  and  remained 

'‘“when  ™ilieieiit  light  had  returned  lor  me  to  obseiwe 
the  changes,  1 was  horrilicd  by  my  surroundings  The 
water  was  red  with  blood,  and  hiiiiian  bodies  tloateil  ulion 
its  surface,  while  the  hanks  were  strewn  with  hniiian 
hoiu's.  The  stream,  however,  had  iK^come  quiet  now , am 
vast  uK'adows  stretehed  out  on  either  side. 

Seidn.r  sonic  one  ashore  I landwl  and  drew  near  hmi. 
From  Ids  fwit  flowed  a Stream  of  hlcKKl,  to  which  ever 
pore  of  his  body  coiitrihute<l.  Whmi  he  o1.s^tv«1 
threw  up  his  hands  and  sIiouUhI,  “Delm^  at  Im  - 
Heign  until  relieved.”  His  hloiKl  c-easetl  to  a 

rushing  to  the  river  he  leaiKHl  into  my  boat  and  w. 

^*’For  forty  yi'ars  T have  wandered  almut  this  dn'a^ 
waste*,  most  lonely  and  wretcheel.  My  .yil, 

tlowed  so  fr.*ely  as  .lid  his.  for  my  d.*e.^  wenjmt^ 

hut  at  times  I am  unable  to  the  ^.^ts  a 

from  my  hands  and  f.*.*t,  while  every  noise  suggest 

ileafh  which  nev(*r  comes. 
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UY  J.  U.  FROST,  ’10. 

The  June  sun  poured  down  hotly  on  the  broad  should- 
ers of  John  Stanley  as  he  plouf'hed  the  long  cotton  rows, 
hh-oni  force  of  hahit  he  did  his  work  well.  But  his 
thoughts  were  not  upon  it,  hut  upon  his  sweetheart,  hun- 
dreds of  miles  away  in  a large  college.  To-morrow  she 
was  coming  home.  Would  she  he  the  same  sympathetic, 
iinaffect(*d  girl  of  nine  months  before?  Would  her  hand- 
«liake  he  as  strong  and  her  “Come  in,  John,”  as  sincere 
ax  of  old?  He  had  his  doubts. 

Biftef'n  yc’ars  h(‘fore,  Peter  Alhm  had  bought  the  old 
llrown  jdace,  tlm  largest  iilantalion  in  the  county,  and 
liad  started  farming  on  a largo  scale.  His  family  con- 
xisted  of  hims(>lf,  wife,  and  one  child,  Alice,  a girl  of  four 
y(‘ars.  On  a farm  adjoining  the  Allens  lived  Alec  Stan- 
l<‘y,  his  wife,  and  their  six-year-old  son,  John — a poor 
•>ut  respectable  family. 

^«eigld»ors  w(*re  f(*w  and  far  between,  and  almost  of 
necessity  the  two  families,  in  far  difTerent  stations  of 
life,  were  on  the  mo.st  friendly  terms.  John  and  Alice, 
heiiig  the  oidy  cliildren,  naturally  forme<l  a strong  at- 
tachnu'ut  for  one  anotlier.  They  began  their  e<iucation 
^'>Kether  at  the  neigh borliood  school,  and  staywl  in  (he 
*^*>ne  class  until  tliey  tinislu’d.  From  the  first  year  John 
"■ns  look(*d  upon  as  being  a ])romising  scholar,  the  most 
l*'’omislng,  in  fact,  of  the  clas.s,  except  one,  Alice.  But 
"nrk  as  liard  as  he  miglit,  he  could  never  quite  equal  her. 

^'•‘adually,  as  the  time  jiassed,  their  relations  change<l 
'nin  that  of  playmate's  to  that  of  sweethearts,  and  by  the 
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time  they  graduated  from  the  school,  no  one  thought  of 
rivalling  John  in  Alice’s  affections. 

Through  all  his  school  days  John’s  ambition  had  l^n 
to  go  to  college  and  become  a lawyer.  With  this  in  view, 
he  had  carefully  .saved  his  money,  so  that  by  the  time  of 
his  graduation  he  had  collected  enough  to  carry  him 
through  his  first  year  at  college,  and  everything  seemed 
to  be  working  out  right  for  him.  But  just  here  came  a 
crushing  blow.  His  father,  while  standing  under  a tree 
during  a thunder  shower,  was  killed  by  lightning,  and 
the  support  of  his  mother  fell  upon  John.  This  broke 
up  his  plans,  and  it  was  with  a sad  heart  that  he  Imde 
farewell  to  Alice  as  she  left  for  college.  There  was  one 
consolation,  liowever,— her  promise  of  frequent  letters. 

And  for  awhile  the  letters  came  as  frequently  as  he 
could  ask  for.  But  after  a little  time  they  showed  that 
the  feedings  of  the  writer  were  changing,  that  she  was 
thinking  less  of  home  and  more  of  college,  forgetting  the 
old  life  hi  the  iileasures  of  the  new  one.  Then  the  inter- 
vals between  them,  always  long  to  John,  became  longer, 
and  at  last  they  almost  stopped  coming. 

Slowlv  the  conviction  had  come  over  John  that  ho  was 
steadilv^losing  ground,  and  that  it  was  only  a little  time 
until  h.‘  would  h(‘  down  and  out.  At  first  he  fought 
against  it,  stubbornly,  bitterly,  hut  in  the  end  he  had  t 
admit  it,  and  his  life  h.‘came  still  hanler.  Now  she  was 
coming  home,  and  he  could  see  with  his  own 
how  things  stood.  He  was  already  pretty  well  satistl 

as  to  how  things  would  lie. 

His  first  call  showeil  him  that  his  fears  were  no  u^^ 
groumhsl,  for  instead  of  the  simple,  sweet,  country  gi 
of  a few  months  lK*fore,  he  found  a cultunnl 
with  all  the  airs  of  society.  Her  talk  was  all  of  co 
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and  the  city.  Everytliiiig  of  any  worth  was  in  the  city; 
there  was  nothing  liere  in  the  country.  And  yet,  once 
or  twice  her  old  self  broke  out,  like  bursts  of  sunshine 
through  clouds,  but  were  (quickly  re2)ressed.  In  these  un- 
guarded monients  John  caught  something,  he  hardly 
kncAV  what,  that  gave  him  a little  hope.  When  he  went 
home  that  night,  though,  he  could  but  admit  that  his 
prospects  were  dark. 

For  several  weeks  he  kept  on  calling  on  Alice,  in  a half- 
hearted way,  tlicn  gave  it  up,  and  resolved  to  see  her  no 
oftener  than  was  unavoidable.  After  this  the  only  times 
that  he  saw  her  was  when  passing  her  home  along  the 
road. 

Slowly  the  long  summer  days  i)a.ssed  by.  The  time 
was  drawing  m‘ar  for  Alice  to  return  to  college.  Then 
one  (ivening,  when  John  came  in  from  work,  his  mother 
told  him  that  they  had  bemi  invited  to  a picnic  to  be 
given  th(‘  following  Saturday  at  a lake  a few  mill's  away. 
At  lirst  he  det(*rmin(*d  not  to  go,  for  he  knew  that  Alice 
Would  be  there,  and  for  him  to  see  her  would  only  l)e  to 
increase?  his  pain.  Hut  upon  second  thought  it  sihuiuhI 
nnmanly  to  refuse  to  go  for  that  cause,  so  ho  went,  deter- 
inlned  to  .see  as  little  of  Alice  as  possible. 

During  the  morning  he  got  along  well,  lK>ing  thrown 
^ ith  Alice  only  in  a crowd.  Hut  just  after  dinner,  when 
young  people  broke  uj)  into  coui)les  and  sfrolbnl 
*^way  to  dilTenuit  parts  of  tlu'  grove,  it  hapixuied  that  he 
nnd  Alice  wen*  hdt  alone  together.  For  a moment 
neither  spoke.  Then,  while  he  was  tVA’ing  to  think  of 
Something  to  say,  John  noticed  a boat  <lrawn  up  on  the 
shore  of  the  lake,  and  almost  before  he  knew  what  he 
Was  doing,  he  had  asked  Alice  to  go  for  a ride,  and 
''bother  she  wished  it  or  not,  there  was  nothing  for  her 
do  hut  accept. 
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For  some  time,  as  they  glided  along  through  the  water, 
there  was  no  sound  sjive  the  dipping  of  the  paddle,  for 
both  felt  ill  at  ease.  Then  Alice,  partly  out  of  capricious- 
ness, partly  from  embarrasment,  began  to  rock  the  boat 
from  side  to  side.  Several  times  the  water  almost  entered 
it,  and  John  warned  her  that  she  would  upset  it  if  she 
didn’t  stop,  but  she  imrsi.sted.  Finally  she  gave  it  an 
extra  hard  rock,  and  John  leaned  over  the  side  to  Ijalance 
it.  Just  then  the  boat  ran  on  a hidden  snag.  It  was 
going  at  considerable  si)eed,  and  the  shock  when  it  struck 
was  sullicient  to  send  both  its  occupants  out  into  the 
lake.  They  had  been  facing  (•ach  other  in  the  iKuit,  and 
conse(iuently  went  out  in  opjmsite  directions, — he  to- 
ward the  prow,  she  toward  the  stern.  Just  as  the  Imat 
struck,  Alice  screamed,  and  this  saved  her  from  being 
drowned,  for  a fisherman  on  the  shore  hesinl  her  and 
came  to  her  a.ssistance,  and  got  her  out  sjifely.  Hut 
where  was  John  while  this  was  happening?  When  he 
struck  the  water,  it  was  near  the  prow  of  the  l)oat,  and 
his  feet  became  tangled  in  a chain,  which  was  us<hI  to 
fast(*n  up  the  boat,  and  had  been  left  trailing  under  it. 
His  efforts  to  get  fn'e  only  servwl  to  tangle  him  worse, 
and  at  length,  exhausting  his  strength  in  stniggling,  he 
.sank.  Hut  he  fought  his  way  to  the  surface  again,  then 
sank  twice  mor(‘,  the  third  time  to  stay  down. 

Hut  as  soon  as  the  man  who  had  rescued  Ali«‘e  .saw 
John’s  struggle,  he  immediately  swam  towanl  him,  and 
got  to  the  boat  just  after  his  last  struggle  to  the  surfai*c. 
(irasjang  the  chain,  he  hauhsl  him  up,  and  with  diffi* 
culty  (iisenfangl(Hl  his  fwt,  and  got  him  to  the  shore. 
Then  he  and  Alice  set  to  work  to  restore  him. 
much  work  signs  of  life  lH‘gan  to  show  in  his  Isnly  ap»*''- 
II(‘  was  taken  to  a house*  near  the  lake,  where  he  lay  for 
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sevoral  clays,  delirious,  and  between  life  and  death.  Dur- 
iii"  this  time  Alice  liardly  left  his  bedside,  and  her  name 
was  alw.ays  on  his  lips.  Ily  the  time  John  began  his 
convalc'scence,  Alice  bad  decided  that  she  had  had  enough 
of  college,  and  that  the  country  was  the  best  place  to  live 
anyhow;  so  when  he  regained  his  strength, — well,  the 
inevitable  happenc'd. 
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THE  SPARSITY  OF  THE  STARS— THE  MEASURELESS  RE- 
MOTENESS OF  EACH  STAR  FROM  ALL  OTHERS 


BY  PROFESSOR  J.  F.  BANNEAC,  REPUBUSIIED  FROM  “POPULAR  ASTRONOMY'.” 


In  February,  1901,  there  suddenly  appeared  in  the 
northern  sky  a previnuslj’  uns(*en  star  al)Out  as  bright  as 
the  familiar  Pole  star.  It  quickly  brighteniHl,  and  in 
less  than  tliree  da^'s  vied  with  Sirims,  the  brightest  of 
the  stars.  Then,  fading  rapidly  for  a month,  it  n*sunied 
its  former  invisibility. 

I cite  it  only  to  illustrate  stellar  distances.  The  sud- 
den blazing  up  of  that  star  to  a 25, 000-fold  hrightn<*ss, 
reall}’  occurred  over  three  centuries  ago— OL'CUiretl  l)e- 
fore  Jamestown’s  settbauent,  whose  tercentennial  is  now 
being  celebrated. 

Sucli  that  star’s  distance,  that  its  light  flashing  from 
its  unthinkable  remotene.ss  had  just  reache<l  us  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1901! 

“ Up  above  the  world  ao  high. 

Like  a diamond  in  the  sky. 

Twinkle,  twinkle  little  star, 

How  I wonder  what  you  are!” 

This,  the  child’s  sim])le  questioning,  seems  to  voice  an 
inhorn  longing  of  mankind.  From  time  immemorial  the 
sky’s  glittering  fingtT-marks  of  Deity  have  attracteil 
man’s  untiring  attention. 

When  the  jewt'h'd  brow  of  night  is  comtemplatetl  Ix**** 
haps  the  first  qm^stion  it  ]»n>vok(*s  is: 

AUE  THE  STAIhS  INXl  MKB.VBIJi? 

Most  of  US  think  we  see  a countless  multitude.  Rut 
contrary  to  tliis  popular  impression,  the  visible  stars  are 
really  quite  limitcHl  in  numln'r.  They  have  been  mapp<^ 
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accurately,  carefully  counted  and  found  to  be,  all  told, 
less  than  7,000 ! 

Of  course  the  telescojRi  brings  into  view  millions  more 
— a countless  host.  Hut  even  from  a favorable  stand- 
point on  the  Earth’s  (‘quator,  scanning  the  ev(*ning  sky 
from  pole  to  pole  tlu-oughout  the  year  as  its  twinkling 
lights  pass  in  r(*view,  you  can  not  count  as  many  as  7,000 
stars. 

Of  the  half  of  them  above  3’ou  in  the  .skj*  ain*  night 
some  1,500  will  be  concealed  by  the  murky  air  all  around 
.vour  horizon.  At  no  time  as  you  patiently  scan  the 
Rlittering  sky  do  you  see  more  than  2,000  stars. 


now  PAR  OPP  ARE  THE  STARS? 


Too  far  to  state  in  miles.  To  name  the  distance  to  the 
neaiH'st  star  in  miles,  would  be  like  stating  the  distance 
to  the  moon  in  inclu's.  For  stellar  remotene.ss  we  nee<l 
a largo  unit — not  less  than  the  distance  from  the  Earth 
to  the  Sun.  Some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  this  long 
unit  e,\j)ress  somewhat  intelligiblj-  the  star’s  distance 
from  us — providc'd  the  unit  distance  is  compndiendwl. 

Unfortunately  an^’  imuital  t>>cture  of  this  (^arth-sun 
’••ot  distance  must  be  ina<h*quate.  We  may  aid  imagi- 
nation, howev(*r,  bj’  noting  the  time  of  transit  of  some 
•nissile  or  swift  vehicle. 


balloon  soaring  sunward  ma.y  aid  concejition.  As- 
nnim*  that  Columbus  in  the  year  14P2,  to  signalize  his 
^coverj’  of  America,  had  sent  uj)  a ballcHui  to  the  over- 
•'(  Sun;  and  sujipo.se  that,  regardless  of  failing  atmos- 
ni  t nos(‘  swiftl.v,  steadil.v  J17  l-Il  miles  every  hour 
* d it  ri'ached  the  Sun.  When  did  it  n‘ach  its  din^tina- 


ri'traciHl  his  unc(*rtain  course  across  the 
‘ Atlantic,  i)re.senting  the  new-found  western  conti- 
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nent  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  lie  made  other  long 
voyages — other  discoveries.  Still  the  balloon  was  swiftly 
moving  sunward ! ilore  tlian  a century  pas.**^!.  James- 
town was  settled.  Virginia’s  forest  witnessed  the  ro- 
mance of  Pocahontas.  Tlie  Mat/floiccr  landed  at  Ply- 
mouth Pock ; and  later,  New  England  nestle<l  in  the  wil- 
derness. Still  the  balloon  was  mounting!  I>ong  Indian 
wars  were  waged,  (,'olony  after  colony  struggled  suc- 
cessfully into  civic  strength — thirteen  of  them.  Old 
England  misruled.  Ed(‘nton  harbor  and  Boston  harbor 
wer(!  t(‘a-tinctured. 

L(*.\ingtou’s  guns  heralded  a new  flag — the  stars  and 
stripes.  Indep(*ndence  was  declartnl.  Then,  late  in  the 
iK^w  nation’s  natal  year,  the  balloon  which  had  mounttsl 
steadily  sunward  37  1-3  miles  every  hour  for  well  nigh 
three  c(>nturies  had  just  reaclu*d  the  Sun ! 

Its  long  flight  measured  our  netHUnl  unit  of  distance — 
the  stretch  from  Earth  to  Sun — a swift  Iwilloon’s  three 
centurie.s’  climb! 

275,000  times  this  unit  is  the  distance  to  the  nearest 
star — the  bright  southern  star,  Alpha  Centauri. 

The  nearest  of  the  stars  is  more  than  a fourth  of  a mil- 
lion times  farther  from  us  than  the  Sun  is. 

No  balloon  will  help  thought  across  that  nearest  stars 
long  reach.  Will  the  swiftly  kn<)wn  vehicle,  an  autonio- 
bil(*,  aid  us? 

In  January,  1006,  one  of  th(*se  mar\*els  of  spee<l  raced 
on  Ormond  B(‘ach,  Florida,  at  the  rate  of  128  nub's*  an 
hour.  Su])pos<>  it  could  sjm*<*<1  to  the  stars,  going  stimdily 
120  miles  an  hour — two  miles  a minut<* — for  days,  years, 
centuries.  It  would  reach  the  m^arfst  star  in  something 
more  than  twmity-four  milli(»n  years! 

Two  miles  a minute  for  that  many  million  years 
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thousand  centuries — will  not  quite  span  the  unthinkable 
distance  to  the  nearest  twinkling  star. 

What,  then,  the  distance  to  the  stars  beyond?  What 
the  distance  to  those  so  remote  in  the  depths  of  space  that 
powerful  t(‘l('scop('s  bring  them  only  faintly  into  view? 

h'or  these  stui)endous  distances  our  earth-sun — the 
0;i,0()(),()00  mile  unit — is  t(M>  short,  automobile  speeil  too 
slow,  h'or  these  staggering  stellar  reaches  through 
boundle.ss  siiace,  a si)ecial  new  unit  of  space  must  Ik?  de- 
vised. It  is  calh'd  the  light-year— meaning  the  distance 
light  Hashes  in  a yeai’. 

We  must  realize,  if  ])ossible,  something  of  the  signifi- 
<^«uu‘e  of  this  unit — the  distance  light  goes  in  a year. 

Tlui  lirst  cn'ation  from  i)rimal  chaos  was  light,  “I.<et 
light  be,  and  light  was.”  It  moves  with  the  swiftest 
speiHl  known.  Its  unrivalled  velocity — first  learneil  in 
ll>7.5  by  noting  eclit)ses  of  Jupiter’s  mewns,  more  n*c<*ntly 
proved  e,\p(*rimentally — is  1815,11110  miles  ix*r  second! 

^bis  amazing  distance  through  which  light  moves  in 
one  S('eond,  18(5,.‘i:iO  miles,  is  over  s(*ven  times  the  dis- 
tauce  around  the  world.  If  a light  ray  instead  of  moving 
ns  it  do(>s  in  a straight  line  could  trace  a circle,  it  would 
hash  s(>ven  times  around  the  world  in  a second,  ^et,  at 
unrivalled  rate,  light  in  one  year  traverse's  less  than 
^ fourth  of  the  distance  to  the  nearest  star. 

ilur  two-mil(‘  a minute  automobile  ndurning  from  that 
‘^^ur  Would  reach  us,  you  will  nn-all,  in  240,000  centuries. 

h(‘auii  of  its  liuht  comes  to  us  in  something  over  four 
^''urs!  In  word.  Alpha  Centauri’s  distance  fnem  us  is 
f,),u.  iijr||t.y(*ars. 

Sirius,  the  brightest  of  the  stars,  is  eight  light-years 
'un  us;  .\rcturus,  twenty-four  light-years;  and  Polaris, 
hunilinr  North  Star,  is  sixty  light-years  distant. 
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Some  of  the  stars  just  visible  to  the  unaided  eve,  are 
more  than  three  hundred  light-years  from  us.  Many  of 
those  which  are  faintly  seen  through  a large  telescope 
are  three  thousand  light-years  off ; and  others  are  at  dis- 
tances of  manv  thousand  light-vearsi 

With  this  insight  into  the  vastness  of  stellar  reaches — 
this  suggestion  of  the  stupendous  scale  of  the  sidereal  uni- 
verse— we  may  in  some  degree  apprehend  the  otherwise 
astounding  fact  that  any  two  visible  stars,  though  seem- 
ingly side  by  side  in  the  sky,  are  in  reality  distant  from 
each  other  several  light-years! 

True,  in  many  instances  an  apparently  single  star  con- 
sists of  two  or  more  comparatively  not  far  apart.  But 
such  systems  are  as  isolated  as  are  solitary  stars.  Re- 
garding them  as  single  stars  it  follows  that  despite  ap- 
lK>aranc(‘s 

THE  STARS  ARE  NOT  CROWDED. 

They  are  remotely  separated,  widely  scattered.  Their 
s(HUuing  nearness  to  each  other  is  but  the  effect  of  dis- 
tance. 

Looking  down  a long,  straight  stretch  of  railroad  the 
rails  on  either  side,  though  always  equally  wide  ajuirt, 
appanuitly  converge  to  a point.  In  the  distance  they 
s<'<*m  to  touch  each  other.  Two  mountain  jieaks  which 
in  reality  are  several  miles  apart,  when  seen  in  the  dm 
tance  appear  side  by  side,  may  seemingly  touch. 

So  with  tlm  inconceivably  distant  stars.  rhx<»elj’ 
grouiHsl  apparently,  ns  in  Perseus  or  Scorpio  or  in  a^v 
of  th(*  constellations,  no  two  stars  an*  really  neighboi^ 
Any  two  of  them,  on  the  average,  are  twice  a.s  far  apa 
as  are  the  Earth  and  the  nrarest  star. 

A fast  automobile  run — two  miles  a minut*'— 
star  to  nrarest  star  would  take,  as  from  earth  to  star, 
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less  than  240,000  centuries;  more  likely,  a half  million 
centuries ! 

Often  the  two  apparent  companions  are  nearly  in  the 
line  of  siffht — one  far  heyond  the  other.  For  instance, 
in  the  northern  constellation  Cassopeia  are  two  faint 
Stars,  Eta  and  Mu,  seemin}i:ly  side  by  side;  one  is  distant 
from  us  21  lifjht-years;  the  other,  9 li{iht-years.  The 
two,  then,  seemiiifily  close  nel<j;hl)ors,  are  in  reality  sepa- 
ratwl  a distance  of  at  least  12  li;,d»t-yeai*s— alM)ut  three 
times  our  distance  from  the  star  Alpha  Fentauri. 

The  familiar  Hi;;  l)ij)per  is  outlined  by  seven  stars: 
thre(‘  in  a curve  trace  its  handle,  and  four  its  1k)w1 — the 
two  farthest  from  the  handle  point  in;;  to  the  North  Star. 

Fould  you  stand  on  any  one  of  the  seven  stars  in  that 
grenp,  the  nearest  of  the  others  would  appemr  to  you 
Rhont  as  the  star  Sirius  appears  to  us!  So  stui)eudous 
i><  th(‘  scale  of  the  stcdlar  universe — so  widely  scattere<i 
•N  the  sky’s  twinklin;;  host  I 

ARE  THE  STARS  M()T10XLE.S.S? 

'Ve  speak  of  th(‘  “li.\ed”  stars  in  contradistinction  to 
planets.  For  planetary  motions,  like  that  of  our 
PRrth  around  the  Sun,  are  made  manifest  by  the  seem- 
'R^ly  stationary  stars  far  b(‘yond  in  the  depths  of  space. 

Jbit  the  stars  are  not  ev(*n  relativ(*ly  fix(‘<l.  Centuries 
•''ko,  .lob  spoke  of  .Mazaroth  in  his  season,  of  Arcturus 
kRd  his  sons,  of  the  sweet  influences  of  the  Pleiades,  of 
hands  of  Orion,  lie  saw  the  Dipper's  handle  point- 
‘•‘k  to  Arctiirus,  the  Pleiades  close  to  the  llyades,  Orion's 
*”*lt  alM)V(‘  his  sword — just  as  we  now  8(k*  them. 

•'Inzaroth  and  otlu'r  ;;roups — the  Dra;;on  intruded  be- 
^"een  the  l)i]>p(>rs,  its  h(*ad  under  the  foot  of  lIercuU*s; 
*ke  S(‘u  .Monst(*r  seidcin;;  fair  .\ndrom(Hla,  and  lwrre<l  by 

^'fsens  bearin;;  the  Oor;;on’s  ll(*ad ; the  Cross  in  Cypnus, 
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the  Archer,  the  Arrow,  the  Eagle — all  of  the  constella- 
tions, appear  to  us  as  they  appeartnl  to  the  earliest  man. 

Nevertheless,  the  staivs  are  not  fixed.  They  are  in  mo- 
tion, and  in  all  directions;  each  in  its  indei>endent  course 
in  straight,  swift,  steadj'  motion.  They  are  certainly 
changing  their  relative  positions.  ^ 

Why  then  are  the  chang(‘s  not  j^erceived?  Simply  l)e- 
acn.se  of  what  has  lK*en  notwl — their  inconceivable  dis- 
tances from  ns  ami  from  eaeh  other. 

One  effect  of  great  distance  is  to  make  motion.  I cite 
a notable  terrestrial  instance.  From  Mitchell’s  Pass, 
the  highest  railroad  crossing  the  Pocky  Mountains,  l.'<,000 
feet  above  s(*a  level,  one  l(H)ks  down  the  steep  curving 
spurs  and  .slopes  towards  the  Pacific  for  hundre<ls  of 
milc^s.  He  S(h's  in  the  far  distance,  at  intervals,  train 
after  train,  east-honnd  and  west-bound.  He  knows  that 
each  of  those  hurrying  trains  is  making  at  least  a half- 
mile  a minute.  Yet,  in  the  distance,  they  seem  to  stand 
still ! 

So  with  the  twinkling  stars  in  the  far  away  depths  of 
space.  .Moving  in  straight  j)aths,  in  all  directions;  each 
is  speeding  not  half-mih's  per  minute,  but  miles  per  sec- 
ond. Yet,  so  great  is  their  nnnoteness  they  seem  to  Is? 
(piite  stationary — even  relatively  nnchange<l. 

Hut  the  ineont(*slable  ])r(M)f  of  their  n‘al,  though  to  u**’ 
imperceptible  change,  is  found  in  comparing  star  charts 
made  long  centnri(“s  ago  with  charts  n*<‘ently  made. 

l-'or  instance,  tin*  bright  star  Sirius,  mapped  by  Ptolemy 
s<?vente<m  centuries  ago,  is  slmwn  by  modern  charts  to 
have  moved  southward  almnt  theapiwnmt  breadth  of  the 
full  .Moon. 

A moon-bn>ndlh  in  seventeen  eentnriesi  ^es,  but 
moon-breadth  at  our  M<M)n’s  distance  is  two 
mih's;  at  our  Sun’s  distance,  nearly  a million  mih’s,  a 
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at  Sirius’s  distance,  a inoon-breadtli  is  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  millions  of  miles! 

WHAT  ARE  THE  STARS? 

Viewed  through  a telescoiie  a star  seems  to  be  a mere 
point  of  light.  The  larger  the  telescope,  the  more  of  the 
star’s  light  entering  its  gr(>at  eye,  the  brighter  the  stars 
linage,  but  the  image  is  still  a point 
The  star’s  really  vast  volume,  millions-fold  larger  than 
thin  Karlh,  seemingly  shrinks  to  a mere  bright  sjieck  be- 
caus(^  of  its  iuexjiressible  nmioteness  from  us. 

How  can  it  so  sbine  from  the  jirofound  depths  of 
«Pac(>?  I)()(..s  it  receive  light  from  the  Sun  and  rellect 

tliat  light  to  us  as  do  the  planets?  Is  the  star’s  light 
only  ndlected  sunlight? 

l’olarisco])(‘  and  sjx'ctroscoiie  both  ring  out  No,  an  em- 
Piiatic  No.  Star-light  is  not  borrowinl  sunlight.  Each 
I’tar,  as  the  subtile  H|M>ctroscope  proves,  shines  by  its 
own  energy,  is  self-luminous — is  itself  a Sun! 

(bir  res]>lendent  Sun  and  those  remote  twinkling  stars 
I'l  'eal  under  spectroscopic  k(*n  the  same  essential  stnic- 
iife.  Each  star  is  imbu'd  an  immense  glowing  l*ody, 

‘ iNpensiug  freely  its  own  heat  and  light. 

^oine  of  thi'in — notably  ('ano])us  and  Arcturus — are 
^iiNter  in  volume  tban  our  immens(*  Sun,  and  mon*  glor- 
loiisly  etTnlgent.  (’onld  our  Sun  withdraw  from  us  and 
J’I’lri'at  into  the  depths  of  s])ace,  on  its  way  to  one  of 
j.*o^‘  remote  giant  stars,  it  would  ibself  iMu-ome  a twink- 
"ift  star — and  fartlu'r  on  it  would  look  fainter  and 
winter  until  invisible. 

the^'*  ****''**”^  question  arises:  Is  our  Sun,  like  each  of 
atr  ’’V'*'**  sp('edin;r  Hu-ough  space  in  a definite 

our'^*^  <‘ours(*?  Yes,  like  tlu'  distant  twinkling  suns 
' nn  is  siM'c'ding,  wc'  with  it  are  spiuuling  through 
*’**'•<’  starward. 
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What  the  evidence?  Herschers  patient  scrutiny,  com- 
paring the  star  charts  of  Hipparchus,  Ptolemy,  Ulugh 
Beigh  and  Tycho  Brahe,  made  centuries  apart,  discov- 
ered that  the  stars  in  the  region  of  the  constellation  Her- 
cules appear  wider  apart  than  formerly — and  that  those 
in  the  sky  opposite  about  Orion,  appear  nearer  together. 

Compare  this  fact  with  the  familiar  one  that  far  off 
trees  as  you  approach  them  appear  wider  apart,  while 
the  trt*es  behind  j’ou  in  the  distance  close  together. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  our  solar  system.  Sun  and  planets, 
is  spetHling  toward  Hercules— or  more  nearly,  towards 
the  bright  star  Vega,  now  conspicuous  in  the  northeast. 

Tlie  spectroscope  confirms  this  fact.  Mon*over,  it 
shows  that  our  Sun’s  steady  motion  toward  Vega  is  at 
the  rate  of  some  twelve  miles  a st»c'ond. 

In  a year,  we  move  in  that  direction  four  times  the 
earth-sun  distance;  as  far  as  our  two-mile  a minute  auto- 
mobile could  travel  in  over  three  centuries. 

Do  you  ask,  when  will  we  r<*ach  the  star  Vegji?  In 
.some  four  thousand  centuries  we  will  reach  Vega’s 
present  region  of  spac(‘ — hut  not  Vega.  It.s  motion, 
meanwhile,  will  have  lM)rne  it  to  new  remoteness. 

We  will  then  he  where  it  now  is.  We  will  have  in- 
def^l  a n(*w  pole-star,  hut  will  still  see  in  the  north  the 
saim*  Big  l)ii)per — a little  Ismt,  doul)tl<*ss — and  will  sw*® 
the  same  (lala.xy,  the  sjime  Z<Mliac,  the  same  glittering 
constellations  from  that  viewpoint  then  as  fnuii  this  one 
now. 

Spml  on  towards  Vega,  and  on  and  on;  the  niyri**^ 
stars — (wer  distant,  each  in  rapid  independent  motion, 
l)ecnus(‘  of  their  always  stu}>endous  remoteness  from  >*s 
and  from  each  other  seimiingly  unchanged — will  all  the 
while  pre.sent  still  their  old  familiar  groupings. 
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That  since  the  “Beginning”  we,  with  our  Day-Star,  the 
Sun,  liave  been  steadily  speeding  on  and  on  through  in- 
terstellar space  without  once  meeting  or  passing  a single 
lonely  star,  brings  home  to  our  realization  as  no  other 
consideration  can,  the  anmzing  amplitude  of  cosmic 
space,  the  completeness  of  the  isolation  of  each  star  from 
all  others,  the  supreme  magnificence  of  the  SCALE  of 
the  stellar  universe;  a magnificence  worthy  of  a man’s 
Creator — who  “made  the  stars  also,  the  work  of  Ilis 
fingors.” 
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RELIGION  AND  INTELLECTUAL  APPREHENSION 

BY  8.  F.  WILSON,  ’07. 

When  we  saj  that  the  supreme  and  most  de.sirable 
qualification  of  humanity  is  the  rif'ht  use  of  rea.son  we 
express  a truism  which  no  thoughtful  iK'rsou  will  deny. 
All  human  l)eiu<>;s  are  more  or  le.ss  nitioiial,  imtentially 
so,  and  differ  onl^’  in  the  degree  to  which  their  reai.soning 
faculties  have  been  developcnl.  There  is  little  difference 
betw(;(‘n  a primitive  barbarian  and  one  who  i.s  civilized, 
except  that  one  has  continiuHl  in  undevelo|)od  mental  con- 
ditions while  the  other,  through  the  lai>se  of  itmturies, 
has  ris(*n  high(*r  and  higher  in  conscious  attainment  of 
his  iut(‘llectual  jM)wers. 

It  lias  been  said  that  education,  in  order  to  Ik*  effective, 
must  be  symmetrical — that  no  (Hlucation  is  truly  genuine 
that  is  merely  partial — that  aiiiwrtains  alone  to  one  de- 
partment of  an  individual  or  inten*st8  only  a single 
faculty  of  his  being,  romplete  e<lucntion  must  Ik*  full 
roumhsl  and  proportionate.  It  must  be  distributed  pro- 
protionately  among  all  the  fnculti(*s — all  the  depart- 
ments and  el(*ments  of  Ihe  human  l>eing.  Otherwise  it 
makes  him  physically,  intellectually  or  morally  loi>-side<l. 
His  passions,  thoughts,  aims,  purpos<*s,  judgments  would 
therefore  lx*  confus<*<l  and  conlradictory.  His  whication, 
however  (*xt(*nslv(*ly  d(*velojK*<l  in  one  <le|KirtnM*nt  at  the 
exjM'iise  of  another,  would  himler  his  true  growth  rather 
than  d(*velop  it,  thus  leaving  him  one-half  IwrlMirian  and 
one-half  civil iz(*d. 

In  like  manner  we  must  think  of  n*Iigion.  science  or 
philosophy.  We  must  study  them  not  ns  distinct  snd 
unri'Iati'd  phases  of  human  investigation,  but  ns  equal 
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partners  in  the  equipment  of  the  human  mind.  So  that 
if  our  science  is  not  sustained  by  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  our  philosophy,  there  is  something  wanting 
either  in  our  philosophy  or  our  science,  and  they  can  be 
reconciled  only  wlien  we  by  careful  examination  find  the 
faiilty  premise  on  which  one  or  the  other  rests.  Like- 
wise, if  our  religion  falls  into  coiillict  with  our  science, 
wliicli  is  grounded  on  undeniable  and  authentic  facts  in 
experience  and  nature,  then  the  life  of  such  a religion  is 
Weighed  and  must  meet  witli  spinnly  destruction  or  make 
itself  comply  with  scientific  discovery  and  dwhiction. 

^lere  belief,  of  itself,  is  valuele.ss  if  it  as.‘<t*rts  itself  in 
«l>it(i  and  in  didiance  of  truth  as  nature  plainly  reveals 
it.  It  is  useless  for  us  to  hug  a delusive  religion  which 
is  available  for  some  imaginary-  beaveii,  but  is  at  variance 
with  scientific  inlerprelntion  and  all  the  facts  of  earth 
Dial  man. 

Id  all  the  infinite  there  can  be  but  one  truth,  as  there 
is  luit  one  univ(U’s(*.  Would  it  bet  reasonable  to  argue 
that  a thing  is  truth  in  h(*aven  and  a lie  on  earth?  Or 
that  a thing  is  true  in  one  science  and  fals<*  in  another? 

e know  that  the  .sciences  are  balanc(*<l  one  with  another 
DDd  an*  harmonicms.  Who  (hen  will  have  faith  in  one 
Science  if  It  contradicts  the  laws  of  every  other  science? 
■'^s  a matter  of  fact,  w(‘  have  a systematic  and  harino- 
Dious  science.  This  is  because  the  universe  is  one,  sys- 
tematic and  harmonious,  and  the  same  iininntable  laws 
prevail  throughout  tlu*  length  and  breadth  of  it.  Were 
•t  otherwise*  sci(*nce  would  bi*  imi>ossible. 

Why  th(*n  should  a man  ever  imagine  that  his  r»*ligion 
KUes  him  pi*ivj](>^(>  of  ob.stinately  igmering  the  very 
tDndam(*ntal  facts  of  scientific  truth  on  the  ground  that 
*’‘‘*'gion  poss(*ss(*d  a truth  unthinkable  and  lM*yond  the 
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scientific  mind?  If  it  were  true  it  would  prove  the  con- 
tradiction, and  therefore  the  inconsistency  and  lack  of 
harmony  of  the  entire  univei'se — were  it  true  scientific 
advancement  would  be  impossible.  But  the  fact  that 
law  anywhere  and  everywhere,  however  great  or  small, 
prevails  throughout  all  cosmos  affords  a “safe  and  sane 
basis  for  comprehensive  science,  the  hunlen  of  which  is 
the  discovery  of  tnith.  Why  then  so  many  clashes  be- 
tween religion  and  science?  Why  so  much  intellectual 
anarchy? 

First,  let  us  ask  ourselves  the  question,  \\hat  is  re- 
ligion? If  we  l(H)k  in  our  Ixmks  we  may  find  various 
answers  to  this  (piestion — such  as 

(a)  “The  out(*r  form  and  emlKKliment  of  which  in- 
ward spirit  of  a true  or  a fals<?  devotion  is  assumed;  a 
rite  or  ceremony  practiced  in  the  worship  of  God.” 

“ To  transform 

Oft  to  the  imaRe  of  a brute  adorned 
With  gay  religions  full  of  pomp  and  gold.” 

(h)  “A  system  of  doctrine  and  worship  regartletl  by 
its  adherents  as  of  divine  authority.” 

(c)  “The  finding  of  veneration  with  which  the  wor- 
shiper ri'gards  the  Being  which  he  adores. 

(d)  Darwin  (Draccnt  of  Man)  considers  that  the  fil- 
ing of  religious  devotion  is  a highly  complex  one,  consist 
ing  of  love,  complet(‘  submission  to  an  exalteil  and  mys- 
terious su])erior,  a strong  siuisi*  of  dependence, 
reverence,  gratitude,  ho|>e  for  the  future,  and  i>er  aiJ® 
other  elements. 

(e)  Another  man  gives  a definition  which  he  feels  sti 
must  mind  with  the  approval  of  all  disputants.  ^ 
says — “Beligion  is  a immtal  faculty  which,  indcpem 

of, nay, in  sjiite  of  si*nsi*  and  nnison,  enahli’S  man  to 
bend  the  infinite  under  diffenmt  nnmi*s  and  'ary> 
degrinm.” 
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But  all  these  efforts  are  only  attempts  to  define  a 
lu'etapliysical  ehimera  whose  reality  may  bo  calle<l  in 
(piestion.  Whatever  may  he  the  thousands  of  definitions 
of  religion,  we  all  know  that  it  is  a fact  in  human  expe- 
rience. There  is  then  hut  one  meaning  to  religion  and 
there  can  he  hut  one. 

livVufwn  is  (t  I'OUCE,  the  same  as  other  forces  in  nature. 
It  is  the  energy  of  the  human  mind  that  lifts  a man  to 
thoughts  higher  than  he  is  wont  to  think;  to  feelings  that 
asj)ire  toward  higlu'r  ideals;  to  efforts  that  improve  and 
exalt  his  moral  nature,  lias  not  anything  else  that  may  • 
hav(‘  pass(‘d  for  ludigion  been  questionable? 

History  often  confuses  religion  with  man’s  inteq^reta- 
tiou  of  it.  Ill  reality  ridigion  has  no  logical  relation  to 
theology.  Theology  is  man’s  attempted  systematic  inter- 
preUition  of  his  own  conception  of  the  exist enw  of  a 
i^^npreme  Being.  Beligion  is  a man’s  attempted  inter- 
pretation of  himsidf.  Th(‘  two  have  lK*en  confounde<l 
and  made  to  stand  the  one  for  the  other,  merely  IxH-ause 
it  had  hiHMi  supjiosed  that  man  could  aspirt*  to  noble 
things  out}’  when  he  thought  he  wjus  worshiping  an  in- 
visible B(*lng  who  reigiKvl  siiiireme  in  the  uuiverst*.  Once 
proves!  that  man  can  ascend  in  moral  develoimient  with- 
ant  an  a])peal  to  imaginary  external  Deity,  and  the  al- 
leges! esintentieui  betwesui  religiem  and  theology  falls  to 
the  greuinel. 

^lost  eif  the  thesileigy  is,  after  all,  man’s  effeirt  to  ex- 
plain that  peiwe'r, — that  sjiark  of  divinity  inhenuit  in 
his  bresist  which  he  kneiws  as  religiem.  There*  an*  few 
1‘anian  be*ings — in  fact  neme — wlm  are*  <‘ntin*ly  d(*void  of 
'■aligiem.  Even  the  wilele*st  savage  be‘lu*ve‘s  in  a heaven 
Kre>at  battle*fie*lels  eir  happy  hunting  gnmnds.  It  is 
''"possible*  for  man  tei  be  withemt  seuiie  form  e>f  n*ligiem. 
la  a natural  feiis’e,  a nieiral  ene*rgy,  a world-i>ower 
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I)r(*sent  not  only  in  every  human  heart  but  in  every  living 
thing  that  has  been  created. 

Will  you  question  the  religion  of  the  queenly  rose  or  of 
the  inspiring  plant  or  even  the  wild  weed?  Did  you 
never  feel  in  touch  with  the  religion  that  thunders  in  the 
booming  tide  or  sings  in  the  rippling  brook?  Did  you 
never  feel  a touch  of  the  religion  that  is  manifest  in  the 
glory  of  the  sun  or  the  twinkle  of  the  stars? 

In  the  growing  of  the  gras.s,  in  the  blooming  of  the 
flower,  in  the  roaring  of  the  storm,  in  the  boiling  of  the 
sea,  in  the  glory  of  the  sun,  in  the  sparkle  of  the  star,  in 
all  the  universe  of  (Jod,  then;  is  some  pn)found,  eternal 
religion,  because  each  is  moving  to  some  loftier  idral. 

Do  you  wiy  it  is  not  religion?  Then  what  is  it? 

When  we  shall  realize  the  truth  of  religion  in  human 
life,  then  we  und(*rstand  that  it  is  not  an  exiMTience  of 
the  human  being  alone,  but  rather  that  it  is  a natural 
force,  operating  in  every  form  and  future  of  existence 
and  finding  in  man  its  final  and  most  supreme  expres- 
sion. 

“The  kingdom  of  (}(h1  is  within  you.” 

When  we  realize  the  tnith  of  this  and  learn  to  listen 
to  the  still  small  voice  within,  we  shall  then  Ik*  willing 
to  break  away  from  fiKilish  sup<*rstitions,  which 
wholly  contrary  to  n*ason,  and  sing  with  the  poet 

(Irow  old  with  me! 

The  l)eat  ih  yet  to  l)e. 

The  last  of  life,  for  which  the  flmt  was  made; 

Our  times  are  in  His  hand 
Who  saitli,  "A  whole  1 planned, 

Youth  shows  but  half ; trust  God:  see  alt. 

Nor  l>e  afraid.” 
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A HEROIC  CHARACTER— SILENT  AND  UNSEEN 


BY  F.  T.  COLLINS. 


Standing  some  time  af'o  on  the  billowy  slion^  of  the 
Atlantic,  durinji;  a terrific  storm,  when  it  seemed  that 
some  mi}?hty  liand  held  its  waters  within  its  prasp  and 
was  about  to  throw  them  skyward  and  everywhere,  I 
espi('d  a sju'ck  not  hifjfjer  than  a man’s  hand  far  out  on 
its  surface.  Nearer  and  lunirer  it  came.  Soon  you  could 
see  ladchinji  up  from  it  {jrc'at  clouds  of  smoke.  It  i>rove<l 
to  he  a ruit(‘d  Stales  man-of-war.  On  it  came,  piercing 
and  j)Iunging  Ihrougli  tlie  waves  and  through  the  storm, 
leaving  a silvery  streak  of  foam  heliind.  The  billows 
'vouhl  lash  its  sides  aud  phinge  lu'adlong  over  its  decks; 
l‘ut  oil,  still  on,  it  came,  not  noticing  the  fury  of  the  teini>- 
‘‘st— a mighty  i>ower  amidst  a mighty  force!  Hold  and 
‘>mj(‘sti(>,  with  the  stars  and  striiies  lloaling  to  the  bn'oa*, 
it  crossed  the  bar  and  saibnl  jiroudly  into  j>orf.  1 
‘•IkhucmI  and  said,  “That’s  grand.”  Hut  whence  such 
"dghty  iiowm-?  Oh,  down  d(‘ei)  in  the  bowels  of  the 
moiisfiM-  there  throbbed  two  huge  migines,  and  back  of 
th(*s(>  th(‘  steam — an  unseen  ])ower. 

1 b(>gjiii  jjt  once  to  woud(*r  and  s<*arch  for  a jsiwer  that 
^'•all  float  our  Hag  and  that  of  our  civili7.ation  as  trium- 
Pliiiutly  on  laud,— for  imh'iHl  if  has,  and  d«M*s,  and  must 
lloat.  1 went  to  Hu*  lonely,  bloody  battle  plain,  where 
'•a.voiu'ls,  tire  mid  blood  bh'iid  their  terrors,  and  a.ske<l 
*'"*  dying  warrior  if  it  be  he.  lie  said,  “Not  I ; for  all 
lids  is  till*  i*esult  of  llu*  clash  of  ideals  that  have  elsewhere 
llieir  origin.”  1 went  to  the  halls  of  Congress,  where 
*’tat(‘suieu  legislate  for  races  yet  unlMirn,  but  lo,  it  was 
’'•d  thi*r(>;  for  these  only  tabulate  the  principles  that 
***‘••'0  uusiH'ii  inllui'iice  has  futon'll  into  them. 
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Fomemboring  that  “tlie  hand  that  rocks  the  cradle 
rules  the  world,”  I hurried  away  to  the  sainted  mother's 
chamber,  and  inquired  of  her  if  this  were  whollv  true. 
She  sighetl,  while  a cloud  gathered  on  her  anxious  brow, 
and  said  sadly:  “I  fear -not;  for  often  at  an  esirly  age 
fate  snatches  me  away  from  my  child  and  leaves  his 
3'outhful  bark  storm-tossed  on  life’s  fitful  sea.  And,  un- 
less some  tender,  tutoring  hand  comes  to  the  rescue, 
smooths  his  ruflled  sj)irit,  touches  and  quickens  into  life 
the  power  within  him,  holds  up  In'fore  him  his  ]M)ssibili- 
ties,  and  points  him  to  the  upward  way,  his  little  bark 
Mill  baldly  come  into  port  at  la.st.”  These  were  worths 
from  the  depths  of  a Divine  despair! 

I sat  nu!  doM'ii  to  think,  and  tvhile  I sat,  a voice  spoke 
in  tones  as  deep  as  thunder:  “t^ee  the  life  savers  along 
the  coast— God’s  modiTn  angels  of  light,  the  tnie  hen)- 
ines  in  real  life  to-day,  the  lady  teachers  in  the  low«‘r 
schools”!  Did  I hear  some  puny,  selfish  pimp  "lii.ss”  at 
tlu*  name  “tt*acher”.^  \\hoever  you  lie,  go  off  and  smite 
the  lips  that  spat  that  his.s!  Sneak  cowartlly  to  your 
kenmd ! For  you  and  the  ivorld  can  no  longt*r  deny  and 
rob  her  of  the  exaltisl  jdace  she  fills  in  public  life.  She 
is  undoubt(‘dly  the  mightiest  factor  in  our  civilization  at 
this  hour!  Upon  her  fired  shoulders  n-sts  the  destiny 
of  our  nation;  alsiut  her  nervous,  electric  personality 
cluster  the  hoiM‘s,  and  upon  her  etTorts,  and  the  help  we 
give  her,  hangs  the  fate  of  our  race  and  civilization.  Now 
don’t  think  that  I M'ould  invade  the  n^alm  of  mother,  and 
steal  from  h(*r  sainteil  brow  a single,  solitary  laurel  that 
is  lH*rs  by  virtue?  of  her  grejif  love*,  he*r  purity  of  s4Ju1,  he*r 
praye-rsand  seilt  te*nrs,— No!  .Medhe-r!  The  wonl  itsedf 
is  the  sublime‘st  anel  holi)‘st  in  all  the  languap'sof  mirth! 

e*re*  it  tangible*  matte*r  it  we*re*  big  enemgh  to  fill  up  the? 
spae*e*  eef  te*n  thousand  weirlels  like*  this.  No,  le*t  me  die 
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41  traitor’s  death  rather  than  detract  one  iota  from  the 
glory  of  that  luvllowed  name!  The  work  of  mother  is 
snftieient  and  sublime  so  far  4i.s  she  is  able;  but  oh  what 
a field  h(*yond  Iut  jurisdiction! 

So,  in  4ill  scn’iousness,  I Ixdieve  the  twentieth  century 
school  mistress,  slowly  hut  patiently  wending  her  W4iy  to 
her  work,  often  over  rough,  rocky  or  muddy  roads,  l)e- 
set — oh ! too  often,  as  yon  know — with  the  perils  of  the 
beastly,  hrntish  African — shame  on  a land  that  lets  such 
r(‘ptiles  crawl  its  surface!  and  everlasting  dishonor,  dis- 
grace and  disgust  on  a race  that  will  stand  cowardly  by, 
»s  we  do,  while  such  foul  crimes  an^  peri)etratc‘d  ui>on 
its  women ! even  those  great  ones,  the  heroim*s  who  are 
lighting  the  battles  of  a civilization  and  shaping  the  des- 
tinies of  a world ! 1 say,  this  brave,  battling  woman, 

tripping  4ilong  the  desohite  way,  alone,  defenseless,  with 
bonnet  or  liat  in  hand,  singing  softly  4i  song  that  angels 
^toop  to  catch,  is  the  most  striking  character  in  his- 
the  l)igg(‘st  pemmagt*  “in  all  the  tide  of  time.” 
^•><1,  if  the  spirits  of  tln^  departcsl  do  honor  almut  the 
living,  to  he  sure  a numberless  Ih'avenly  host  encami>eth 
ftround  about  her! 

Tf  there  be  one  single  central  factor  in  human  develojv 
upon  which  dei)end  the  weal  or  woe  of  man,  it  must 
she.  If  it  were  given  to  that  vile  fiend,  the  devil, 
always  planning  and  working  the  eternal  ruin  of  man- 
l^l*>d,  to  strike  one  big  fatal  blow  at  that  jmint  in  our 
"’hole  syst(‘m  wlu‘re  it  wotild  In*  most  disastrous  and 
I'l'Khting,  he  would  not  burn  a tem])le  of  Dianat,  or  sack 
l{onu‘  with  all  its  liter4iry  ]>n)ductions,  (»r  smite  a Kus- 
with  a bomb-throwing  t«‘rroristic  jtrojmganda,  or 
ll>rottle  a civilization  with  a demon  like  Thad.  Stephens; 
*'*'d  stamp  and  jmvc'  the  face  (»f  a ]»rostrate,  but  pnnid, 
*'klo-Sax()n  race  with  tin*  savage  black  f<K)t  of  a slavish 
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race  of  apes;  but  he  would  sneak  up  behind  this  toil- 
ing teacher,  and,  with  his  blighting  shaft  drawn,  he 
would  take  sure  and  deadly  aim,  and  stab  her  in  the 
back!  And  then  with  a howl  of  exultation,  horrible  and 
loud,  known  onh'  to  his  angels  and  the  demons  of  the 
under  world,  pawing  and  stamping  the  earth  meanwhile 
around  her  dying  form,  he  would  summon  his  deputies 
and  order  all  the  hosts  of  hell  to  ])rc*pare  a triumph  ex- 
onorating his  victory. 

Itut  back  to  the  battlefield  of  life,  down  in  the  thickest 
of  the  fra}’,  when;  the  shot  and  shell  are  falling  fastest, 
and  the  solid  sheet  of  fire  and  smoke  engulf  the  com- 
batants. There  you  will  find  this  modem  ‘‘Maid  of 
Orleans”  fighting  relentlessly  the  battles  of  a civiliza- 
tion, with  all  the  odds  against  her!  Oh  God,  ner\’e  her 
for  the  struggle!  And  forgive  us  for  the  meager  support 
w(;  give  her!  See  her  with  face  set  like  steel  towanl  a 
higher  and  jjurer  and  better  state  of  civilization,  pulling 
the  world  uj)  with  her,  and  refusing  absolutely  to  go  up 
unless  humanity  goes  with  her!  Kight  heroic  this! 
I’(*ep  in  and  watch  her  sm(H)th  this  girl’s  niflle<l  spirit 
with  h(*r  own  gentler  one;  clear  uj)  the  i>erplexity  in  this 
boy’s  mind  about  some  fundamental  truth;  awakening 
confidenci*  in  this  one,  making  hoisdul  that ; che»‘ring  one 
drooping,  struggling  spirit,  telling  to  another  its  |mkssi 
bilities,  and  stimulating  tin*  ambitions  of  another;  an< 
now  inspiring  in  all  hojM*  and  the  ultimate  gain  of  kno«  ^ 
edg(*,  intluence,  power,  and  us<*fulnessl  (treat  work  this. 
Now  listen  to  her  t(‘ll  them  at  close  of  day  of  A\a.shing 
ton,  I’aul  Hevere,  or  Iah*,  in  her  tender,  loving,  eloM*'**”^ 

way!  KhMiuent?  Yes!  A Divine  im-ssage  ringing  down 

to  all  ages  and  all  tim(*s!  Humanity  hangs  brenthh***- 
on  the  words  of  this  great  one,  its  new  literature  an* 
light;  this  world’s  l'ri**st*‘ss, — guiding  it,  lih<*  ^ sa«re« 
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Pillar  of  Fire  in  its  dark  pilgrimage  through  the  waste 
of  time. 

Now  the  (lay  is  done  and  all  are  off  for  home;  but  our 
heroine,  wlu're  is  she?  She  lingers  within.  Softly  now  I 
■ — with  h(‘ad  bowc'd  upon  her  arms,  is  she  tired,  or  does 
«he  pray?  The  angels  know.  Now  she  strolls  hoim^ 
"ard  along  the  dusty  way.  Alone  and  friendle.'vs?  No; 
the  dogs  at  every  farm  hou.se  gate  await  ord(*rly  her  ap- 
proach. I'^ir  down  the  road  a lady  come.s — enough! 
'I'lK'y  know  ’tis  she!  Playfully  and  friendly  he  runs  to 
meet  her,  asking  no  givater  reward  than  the  “snap*’  of 
i>er  finger  or  a touch  on  the  top  of  his  head,  or  “Top’’  or 
“Trail”  ejaculat(‘d  soft  and  low.  Just  that  make's  him 
<‘liivalrous  to  the  last  ditch,  and  carries  him  home  with 
h(‘r; — and  woe  to  any  assailant  now!  Thus  they  fall 
into  ranks,  one  by  oiu',  as  .she  passers;  for  she,  ever  kind 
find  inno(‘cnt  and  nobl(‘,  acknowl('dg(*s  each  one’s  grtH't- 
'•'g  with  a “snai)”  “f  b(‘r  finger  or  some  pet  name.  .Vnd 
the  time  she  gets  home  tlu'n^  is  a chivalric  troop  ac- 
^'•mpanying  her.  No  band  of  ancient  knights  ever  imt- 
forai(>d  a trust  of  prot(‘ction  more*  proudly  and  full! 
^ liiis  go(>s  (]ni('tly  from  a day  of  foil  to  a night  <»f  r«‘st 
lliis  valiant  soul ; a wise*,  faithful,  uncomjuerable  woman; 
mvallowinjr  down  ii()w  many  sore  sufferings  daily  into 
ml(>nc(.”.  fl<rht.ing,  like*  an  uuschmi  h(*ro,  ignorance,  suiier- 
*^'tion  and  doubt  to  a standstill  (wery  inoh  of  the  way! 
* obody  publishing  news])ap(*r  paragraphs  alMiut  her 
!*’*blen(>ss;  voting  pi(>c(>s  of  jilate  to  her!  How<*ver,  she 
‘ Hot  lost;  nothing  is  lost.  An  (Mlucafesl  youth  is  there, 
outcome  of  her!  Tin*  world  has  not  seen  her;  the 
^'‘>rld  se(«s  nothing  grc'at  till  it  Ix'  gom*.  The  busy,  bust- 
limp  * '*''********'^  lM)|)uIace  has  jostles!  her  on  the  streed 
w * '**.  i'*’*''V(l(>(l  thoroughfare's  in  search  of  a hero  to 

msliip;  if  doe'sn’f  ses*  he>r.  Lamentable  this!  No  bells 
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rill"  to  announce  lier  coiniii}?;  tlie  cannon’s  l>ooni  is  never 
heard  when  slie  lands.  No  special  envoys  are  sent  to 
meet  her ; .some  one  would  lau"h  to  siM.*ak  of  giving  a re- 
ception in  her  honor ; hut  she  is  grrat  anyhow  I Great  in 
inspiration,  in  courage,  affwtion  and  integrity;  one  of 
our  most  lovable  and  jirecious  characters.  Gn*at,  not  as 
a hewn  ohelisk;  hut  as  the  sun’s  rays — so  simple,  bont'st, 
spontaneous,  not  sidting  uj)  to  l>e  great  at  all;  here  for 
quite  another  jmriiose  than  Inung  great  I Ah,  yes,  iin- 
suhdiu'ahle  sunshine,  jiiercing  far  and  wide  into  the 
heavens;  yet  at  its  kiss  there  smile  liefon*,  and  all 
around  you,  gr(>en  hwiutiful  valleys  with  flowers!  A 
real,  true,  heroim*,  whether  you  will  or  not,  for  whom 
these  centuries,  and  many  that  are  to  come  yet,  will  Im? 
thankful  to  heaven.  You  have  her,  this  living,  throbbing 
ilynamo  of  iiower  and  influence  in  n*scuing  and  sjiving  a 
world.  The  es.sential  quality  of  her  is,  that  she  mn  fight 
and  conqiuT;  that  she  is  “a  right  piece  of  human  valor. 
No  mon*  valiant  one,  no  mortal  heart  to  Ik*  calk'd  brarer, 
that  one  has  record  of,  ever  IIvinI  in  that  Teutonic  kin- 
dnsl,  whd.s(*  characti'r  is  valor.”  You  may  slight  her  if 
you  will ; the  world  may  forget  her  if  it  pk*as<*;  for  what's 
in  the  plaudits  of  the  |M»pulace  anyhow?  One  minute 
they  run  wild  with  i)rjus<*  for  a Cjesar — he's  a gtnl;  the 
next  minut(‘,  ('a*sar  having  alMlicatM  in  his  favor,  its 
his  slayi'r,  Itrutus;  and  in  a little  short  hour  they  thirst 
for  llrutu.s’s  blood  and  chasi*  him  thnuigli  the  streets  of 
Home,  and  a .Mark  Anth«)in’  is  the  hert>  now.  Ah,  it 
<kK‘sn’t  matter;  she  is  no  gnindstand  player.  Notice. 
sh(‘  courts  not  that;  what  could  notice  hen*  <lo  for  her. 
“Ev(*r  in”  h(*r  “gr(*at  Taskmaster's  eye,”  the  eternities 
will  applaud  h(*r!  Futun*  ngi*s  and  tinM*s  will  stop  stilk 
unc«)ver  tiu'ir  lu*a«ls,  and,  turning  luick.  will  bb*ss  her. 
(kwl  will  crown  her  with  a diadem,  rich  as  lie  alone  can 
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“College  si)irit” — should  you  ask  me  to  define  it  I 
could  not  give  you  an  answer.  Should  you  ask  me  to  ex- 
plain it  1 could  not.  All  I can  say  alnuit  this  wonl  col- 
lege  .spirit  is  that  I have  felt  it  and  I have  obsi'iwed  that 
it  is  llie  backbone  of  any  college. 

It  is  this  spirit  that  accompanies  the  ball  players  to 
the  ground  as  found  in  the  heart  and  fwlings  of  every 
l>oy.  You  colleg(‘  boy!  no  matter  what  college  you  are 
from,  have  you  ev<*r  schmi  a winning  ball  team  without 
Ihe  sujiport  of  the  student  body?  Hut  the  outsider  asks 
"hat  has  the  student  body  got  to  do  with  winning  a 
game?  Tlu*  colh'ge  boy  says  he  g(M‘s  out  to  “root"’  for 
team.  Hut  what  is  “rooting.”  It  is  the  expression 
‘*f  your  college  spirit  by  making  any  kind  of  a noise  you 
ran  to  rattle  the  other  team.  If  a Imy  has  collegi*  spirit 
it  coiiu's  out  in  the  form  of  rooting  during  the  game  and 
riding  the  players  on  his  shoulders  when  it  is  over.  I 
"ould  like  to  remind  you  that  college  spirit  sui>iK»rta 
}’our  repr(‘seutatives  iu  d(>feat  as  well  as  in  victory.  If  a 
i’ay  supports  his  n'pn'sentatives  only  in  time  of  victory, 
^ae  might  say  that  it  was  from  a sidfish  motive,  but 
"i'en  a man  stands  to  his  college  in  time  of  darkness  as 
"■‘‘11  ns  in  sunshine,  you  may  watch  him  ns  a man  not  a 
‘■‘•ward.  Nor  iloes  this  spirit  of  encouragement  stop 
"‘hen  the  game  is  over.  No.  If  the  game  is  won  (1 
^P‘‘ak  of  basi'ball  b(‘<’aus(‘  it  is  gi*ni‘rnlly  considere<l  to  Is* 
coll(‘g(>  gnnie)  the  collegi*  spirit<*d  fellow  closes  his 
'“'‘•ks  that  night  (he  is  generally  studious)  and  joins  his 
f'^How-atudents  in  si'rminding  the  old  college  grounds. 
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Tlien  is  wlien  lie  can  sing  his  college  song  with  fec'ling. 
At  this  place  one  might  say : “Well,  what  is  the  good  in 
hall  any  way?  It  is  the  most  foolish,  nonsensical  giune 
I ever  saw.”  I should  answer  him  by  saying  that  it  gives 
the  hoy  a chance  to  find  out  his  fellows.  A boy  s charac- 
ter is  tested  as  it  could  be  in  no  other  place.  It  brings 
the  student  body  together.  It  gives  a Iwy  a love  for 
every  other  boy  that  is  stampcnl  on  his  hrart  for  life.  A 
college  game  develops  college  spirit.  If  a man  goes  to 
college  and  leaves  with  nothing  but  a love  for  his  college, 
a r(‘spect  for  the  right,  and  an  inspiration  to  bring  in 
honor  to  his  old  Alma  Mater,  I f(*el  that  his  time  is  not 
entirely  lost.  Hut  on  the  other  hand. 

Would  to  (lod  that  there  was  no  l)etting  in  our  col- 
legers, but  there  is,  and  there  is  no  need  of  hiding  it.  If 
a boy  wants  to  gamble  he  can  lH*t  on  anything,  so  I don  t 
think  there  could  be  any  objection  to  ball  on  this  account. 
Tf  we  try  to  extinguish  gambling  fnein  onr  colleges  by 
force  we  niust  cerment  the  cracks  in  the  floor  and  make 
both  sides  of  money  <*xactly  alike.  So  the  Imll  i» 
right,  although  betting  is  wrong.  Now  for  the  ls>y  who 
bets  against  his  team.  It  were  l>etter  for  him  to  Is*  at 
home  serving  his  father,  l)ecnuse  he  do<*s  the  colh^ge  more 
harm  than  good,  lie  thinks  more  of  wdf  than  he  does  o 
his  college.  Follegi*  si)irit  can  not  l*e  attachwl  to  b • 
name. 

As  athletics  ti'iids  towards  unity  in  the  same  projs^  ^ 
tion  do  s(*cret  organizations  tend  towanls  division. ^ 
house  divid(*d  against  itself  must  fall.”  it  ! 

colhrge.  Hefon*  a colb*g(‘  can  prosiH*r  as  it  should,  eac 
man  must  make  the  c<dlegi*  and  the  will  of  the  stm 
Ixsly  his  highest  thought.  In  onler  that  a IsmH  may 
move,  each  oar  must  imll  in  the  same  direction,  *• 
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witli  a student  body.  They  must  become  an  organism  of 
unity. 

Does  college  spirit  vanish  when  college  life  comes  to  an 
end?  No.  It  leaves  a man’s  bod}’  when  the  death  knell 
is  sounded.  It  is  college  spirit  that  causes  the  Alumni 
of  a college  to  give  her  their  hearty  supjmrt.  Hut  you 
say:  What  can  a poor  man  do  for  her?  I would  say, 
practically,  as  much  as  the  rich  man.  Money  is  not  the 
supreme  iiu'ans  of  its  e.xistence.  If  you  have  no  money 
then  give  her  your  support  by  giving  her  a good  name,  in 
advising  and  persuading  other  boys  to  attend  her  ses- 
sions. H(i  sure  that  all  your  sons,  if  you  are  so  fortu- 
nate, go  to  your  school,  and  after  you  have  advised  him 
to  shun  evil  comi)anions,  live  a pure  consecrated  life,  be 
un  honest  studious  boy  and  other  words  of  advice,  let 
your  last  words  go  forth,  “He  faithful  to  your  college.” 
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THE  ELIXIR  OF  LIFE 


BY  H.J  MASSEY. 


“ There  in  seclusion  and  remote  from  men 
The  wizard  hand  lies  cold, 

Which  at  its  topmost  speed  let  fall  the  pen. 

And  left  the  tale  half  told. 

“ Ah!  who  shall  lift  that  wand  of  magic  power. 

And  the  lost  clew  regain? 

The  unfinished  window  in  Alladin’s  tower 
Unfinished  must  remain!” 

NatIiani(“I  Ilawthorno  stands  at  the  head  of  American 
prose  writers.  His  life,  together  with  his  best  short 
stories  and  his  channiii}!  romances,  is  familiar  to  n'aders 
of  our  literature.  And  on  the  as.sumption  of  this  fa- 
miliarity, no  minute  account  of  his  life  and  chief  works 
will  be  ffiven,  but  rather  some  notice  will  be  taken  of  his 
unfinishetl  works.  ’Twas  never  his  intention  to  have 
these  incomplete  works  publislunl ; nor  after  his  death  du 
his  family  wish  them  to  Iw  {liven  to  the  world.  But  m 
some  way  they  are  iM'fon'  the  public  and  are  interesting 
as  showing  Hawthorne’s  jH'rsistence  in  pursuing  what  he 
s<>t  out  in  i*arly  life  to  accomplish;  moreover,  they  are 
instructive  in  that  they  show  how  he  work(*d.  ^^t  bj 
means  are  we  to  suppose  that  he  wrote  all  his  no'i 
under  such  circumstanci*s  or  with  such  laborious  iwiins. 

As  nearly  aill  his  works  indicate,  Hawthorne  iMi**  ’ 
man  of  meditative  turn  of  mind.  The  theme  of  1*“*^ 
of  his  Htori(*s  and  novels  is  sin  and  rebuke  of 
A certain  weirdn(*ss  of  s<H'lusion  and  mystery  **^*^**^j^ 
them,  lie  sounds  the  depths  of  the  human  soul 
it  W(‘r(*,  eximses  s<*<’rets  long  conc<*ale<l.  In  his  lU 
New  England  witchcraft,  Indian  traditions,  and  U}?*** 
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of  tlie  early  Iiistory  of  our  country  assume  a form  so 
(lefmite  tliat  tlie  reader  is  transported  to  the  scenes  of 
action  and  becomes  a jiarticipant. 

b’rom  the  period  of  seclusion  at  Salem  until  the  end 
of  his  life,  his  journal  and  storii^s  show  that  Hawthorne’s 
mind  was  haunted  with  dreams  of  the  Fountain  of 
Youth.  The  fascination  of  such  an  intangible  idea  took 
pos.session  of  him,  and  at  intervals  throughout  life  he 
nought  to  embody  it  in  a story.  The  power  of  man  over 
nature*  and  the  spiritual  world  is  hinteel  at  in  ‘‘The  Birth- 
mark,” which  was  written  in  1843.  Aylmer,  confident 
•n  his  ability  to  remove  the  horrible  blot  from  his  wife’s 
face*,  even  intimate*s  that  seeme  day  his  wt*ary  years  of 
stuely  anel  re*.‘«*j»re*h  wilt  be  re*wareU*d  by  the  disc^overj* 
<*f  the  Eti,\ii*  of  Life*,  lie  igne)re*s  the  nmrtality  of  hu- 
manity anel  fails  te)  ivalize  that  absedute  iM*rfe*ction,  even 
a be*autiful  weiman,  is  met  gnintenl  to  mankind.  In 
^••s  e*x»iltatie)n  jit  the*  succe*.ss  of  his  (*xix*riment  he  is  sud- 
<le*nly  lbwarte*el  by  ele*ath.  He  has  coneiuer(*<l  the  imi)er- 
f‘*ct.ie)n  anel  his  wife  is  a spe*cime*n  eef  j>e*rft*ct  lK*auty,  but 
tlui  last  se’arlet  tint  eef  the  speet  faele*s  freuii  lu*r  cheek 
(*xpire*s  and  she?  is  transi)e)rteHl  to  the  abode  of  the 
imme)rtal. 


I*‘)nce  l)e*  Lenen  was  lure*el  by  no  delusive  phantom  if 
lle*iele*gge*r’s  experiment  be  true*.  This  story  was 
aineeug  nawthe)rne*’s  e*arlier  i)re)eluctions  anel  is  an  ovi- 
'Imice  that  his  inte*ntie)n  e)f  writing  a story  dealing  with 
imineertality  e)f  man  was  still  le*nae-ieuis  in  his  mind, 
m ve*ne*rable  elemteer,  whe)se*  life*  had  lK*e*n  oocupi(>el  with 
'entitle*  inve'stigaliems,  threeugh  the  se*rvice  eif  a friend 
j’*'  proeurenl  seeme*  eef  the*  i‘e*juve*nating  wa(e*rs  fremi  a 
ha  ^**’**djiin  in  b’leeriela.  Four  e>f  his  ancient  frienels, 
tie'/*!^  as.se*mble*el  at  his  invitatiem,  he*  calle*<l  their  atten- 
‘ “ Bi(.  weeneh'rful  etllcacy  of  the  water  by  dropping  a 
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dried  rose  into  it.  At  once  the  rose  was  as  fresh  as 
when  plucked.  This  aroused  their  curiosity  to  drink. 
After  quaffing  two  or  three  goblets  apiece  of  the  water 
they  felt  their  youthful  energies  returning,  and  were 
soon  whirling  round  the  room  in  a mirthful  dance.  But 
alas!  much  to  their  disappointment  and  chagrin,  the 
potcmcy  of  the  water  faile<l  and  they  grew  old  again. 

After  the  publication  of  “The  Birthmark,”  “Dr. 
Heidegger’s  Experiment,”  and  numerous  other  stories 
written  while  he  was  an  obscure  man,  Hawthorne  turned 
his  attention  to  longer  works.  The  “House  of  the  Seven 
Gables,”  “Scarlet  lAitter,”  and  “Blithdale  Bomance, 
written  at  his  prime,  exhibit  the  high-water  mark  of  his 
genius.  During  the  years  that  intenened  between  his 
removal  from  the  Salem  custom  house  and  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  consulship  at  Liverpool,  these  novels  brought 
him  a handsome  income  and  awardeil  him  the  palm  as 

king  of  American  romancers. 

In  lilarch,  1853,  Hawthorne  was  chosen  consul,  and  m 
the  latU^r  part  of  the  summer  assumeil  his 
While  at  Liverpool  he  made  a visit  to  Siiiithel  s i 
and  heard  the  legend  of  the  Bloody  Footstep.  ConuWt^ 
ing  this  with  a preconceiveil  plot  of  his  own.  he 
writing  the  various  drafts  of  a tale  afterwan  « 

“The  Ancestral  Footstep.”  He  wrote  several  outi in 
this  storj'  in  the  fonn  of  a diary,  and  each  t aj 
that  he  changed  the  plot  or  intnsluc^  ne^^  i la 

Blithe  could  neverqiiite  mould  it  to  suit  his  artis  ic  - 

It  seeiiKHl  to  elude  his  grasp.  The  wait  was  tna 
never  completed  the  romance.  But  it  is  interes 
note  how  he  us(*<l  it  in  a iiKHliflHl  form  in 

In  n'ference  to  the  “Anc<*stral  Footstep,”  Julia® 
thorne  says:  “I  am  iiiolineii  to  think  that  the  egin 
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more  of  a nuisance  than  a pleasure  to  him,  after  all. 
From"  a literary  point  of  view,  the  idea  is  one  of  those 
which  seem  very  alluring  at  first  sight,  but,  when  one 
comes  to  deal  witli  them,  prove  strangely  difficult  and 
impracticable.  Having  once  made  up  his  mind  to  use 
the  incident,  in  some  form,  in  a romance,  Hawthorne 
would  not  easily  fon‘go  his  purpose,  and  nothing  cau  be 
more  interesting  and  instructive  to  would-lie  romancers 
than  the  repi'uted  elTorts  he  made  to  lick  tlie  incident 
into  shape  and  harmony.” 

‘‘The  Ancestral  Footstep”  sems  to  have  Imm  written 
in  1858,  while  in  Italy,  whither  he  had  gone  after  re- 
signing his  consulshi]).  The  incomparable  “Marble 
I'^awn”  was  also  the  jiroduct  of  his  stay  in  Home.  After 
publi.shing  this  nov(*l  in  England,  Hawthorne  ha.stened 
home.  The  siwen  years  abroad  had  been  among  his 
busiest  and  certainly  his  haiipiest  oik's.  Hut  now  his 
health  had  brok(*n.  The  once  robust  man  was  iKKiuning 
t'luaciated,  his  footsteps  fallen'll,  and  the  raven  black 
hair  luid  given  place  to  a crown  of  snow.  The  cloud  of 
Fivil  War  was  lowi'ring  over  the  country.  Hut  through 
h11  tlu'se  years,  and  evi'ii  now  in  the  decline  of  health  and 
life,  when  the  impending  struggle  si'i'iiu'd  most  thn'aten- 
'••K)  he  did  not  forget  his  old  theme  of  the  “Elixir  of 
Life.” 

Amid  such  environments  it  was  that  Hawthorne,  in 
18(51  (•>),  set  to  work  on  “Septimius  Felton.”  The  genu 
of  this  story  is  to  be  found  in  the  “Old  Manse,”  a graphic 
picture  of  the  home  of  his  I'arly  married  life.  Again  in 
*118  notes,  dati'd  si'vi'ral  yi'ars  before  going  to  England, 
find  the  following  luiragraph : 

‘The  advantages  of  a longi'r  life  than  is  allotb'il  to 
mortals;  the  many  things  tliat  might  then  Is*  accom- 
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plished,  to  which  one  lifetime  is  inadequate,  and  for 
which  the  time  spent  is  therefore  lost ; a successor  being 
unable  to  take  up  the  task  where  we  drop  it.” 

This  is  essentially  the  purpose  of  Septimius  in  trying 
to  discover  a panacea  for  mortality.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  story,  in  vivid  contrast  with  Robert  Ilagburn 
and  Rose  Garfield,  we  find  him  bemoaning  the  brevity  of 
human  life.  To  him  all  is  vanity.  Since  man  so  soon 
must  leave  what  he  has  accomplishetl,  he  sees  little  for 
which  to  strive.  And  while  i)retendiug  to  study  for  the 
ministry— but  really  i)ondering  his  self-centred  thoughts 
—he  allows  himself  to  drift  into  infidelity.  Then  fate, 
or  as  he  deems  it,  fortune,  chances  to  throw  into  his 
hands  a mvsterious  paper,  which  he  treasures  almost  as 
dearly  as  life  itself.  For  as  he  stands  above  his  fallen 
adversarv  the  dying  youth  spt^aks  of  indefinite  life  and 
alludes  to  the  paper’s  being  a formula  for  making  the 


ife-giving  essence. 

Aft(‘r  this  event  Septimius  is  the  apostle  of  an  idea— 
in  idea  that  in  the  manuscript  he  pos.ses.ses  the  meiins  of 
luolonging  life  indefinitely.  He  liecomes  more  secluded, 
looms  the  vain  pursuits  of  the  world,  and,  with  a doggw 
[.(Tsistence  characteristic  of  a bigot,  settles  down  to  the 
task  of  translating  the  meaningless  wonls  and  unra^e- 
lin-  the  hieroglvphics  of  the  paper.  Neither  Roliert  nor 
Rose  can  p.u  suade  him  to  give  up  the  phantom  he  is  inir- 
suing;  his  pastor  also  consigns  him  to  his  satanic  m iini> 
and  even  the  sneei-s  of  old  Dr.  Portsoaken  and  the  oiinnou. 
forelxMlings  of  future  ills  to  which  Sibyl  Dacy  alludes  < o 
not  intimidate  him.  Down  the  vistas  of  coming  cen- 
turies he  se(“s  himself  master  of  the  earth  and  def,Mii„  < 

age  and  death.  • i i To 

Rut  Seiitimius  must  not  lie  too  harshly  jiidgei 

an  extent  lie  was  the  child  of  circumstances.  The  t . 
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which  he  inherited  from  liis  Indian  ancestry  bred  in  him 
the  natural  tendency  toAvards  Stoicism  and  a melancholy 
temperament.  And  when  all  thing.s — the  romantic  way 
in  which  he  got  possession  of  the  paix'r,  Aunt  Kezzy’s 
story  of  the  great  sagamore,  from  whom  he  wtis  de- 
scmuled,  the  history  of  lier  own  potent  Ixwerage,  SibA’l’s 
wild  legend  of  the  Bloody  Footstep,  and  the  flower  grow- 
ing from  the  grave  of  the  young  man — combined  to  make 
him  feel  that  he  was  the  chosen  instrument  to  discover 
tlie  boon  for  humanity,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  set  about  its 
e.vecution. 


After  months  of  weary  study,  at  Dr.  Portsoaken’s  sug- 
gestion, he  sc'arches  and  finds  Aunt  Kezzy’s  iron-lMuind 
hox.  lie  applies  the  key,  taken  from  the  young  man 
whom  he  killed,  and  opens  the  box.  To  his  joy  he  dis- 
covers the  clew  to  the  secrets  of  the  manuscript.  He  de- 
duces a S(d  of  formulas  which  of  themselves,  if  ob.serviHl, 


Would  seem  to  (‘.xtend  the  sjian  of  life.  After  a consulta- 
tion with  tlie  old  doctor,  he  brews  and  concocts  a liquor 
which,  to  his  mind,  has  all  the  attributes  a.ssigniMl  by  the 
piipcr.  At  last  he  has  accomplished  what  scientific  men 
for  centurit's  have  Ixh'u  striving  to  do.  His  joy  is  un- 
i>ound(Hl.  And  in  his  enthusiasm  over  the  prosiiect  of 
living  for(>v(‘r  he  gcmerally  invites  Sibyl  to  shart‘  the 
bliss,  and  be  his  companion  throughout  the  cycl(‘S  of  un- 
told (‘(mturies.  But  alas!  his  dream  fades  on  that  fatal 
•light  wh(>n  Sibyl  sups  the  subtle  jioison  and  then  da.sh(*s 
the  vase  to  fragments,  wasting  all  the  prin-ious  nectar. 

Hawthorne  never  linisluHl  “Septimius  Felton.”  yet  it 
a more  nearly  complete  form  than  the  “Anc(‘stnil 
f ootstep.”  It  ai)i)eals  to  the  Header  in  a fanciful  and 
allegoricjj]  way,  and  is  interesting  from  the  lM*ginning  to 
^ .Mr.  JauK's  says  of  it:  “I  differ  wi(b*ly  from  the 
••'ithor’s  biographer  and  son-in-law  in  thinking  it  a work 
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of  tlie  greatest  weight  and  value,  offering  striking  analo- 
gies Avith  Goethe’s  Faust.  * * * It  is  plain  to  the 
reader  that  Septunius  Felton,  as  it  stands,  with  its 
roughness,  its  gaps,  its  mere;  allusiA’eness  and  slightness 
of  treatment,  gives  us  but  a Aerv  partial  measure  of 
Hawthorne’s  full  intention ; and  it  is  easy  to  believe  that 
this  intention  was  much  finer  than  anything  we  find  in 
the  hook.  Even  if  Ave  pos.s(‘S.s(‘d  the  novel  in  its  complete 
form,  hoAvever,  I incline  to  think  tliat  we  should  regard 
it  as  much  the  AA’eakt^st  of  Hawthorne’s  productions.” 

The  A’erdict  of  ^Ir.  James,  competent  as  he  is  to  judge, 
may  be  correct.  Yet  the  reader  can  not  but  feel  the 
charm  and  Avitchery  of  the  story.  Imperfect  as  it  stands, 
yet  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that,  had  Hawthorne  retained 
his  vigor  of  mind  and  body,  he  would  have  addeil  another 
masterpiece  to  American  fiction. 

The  last  of  this  series  of  incomplete  stories  dealing 
Avith  the  Elixir  of  Life  was  the  “Dolliver  Koniance.” 
This  Avas  begun  in  the  latter  part  of  1863  as  a serial  in 
the  Atlantic  Monthly.  Hawthorne’s  habit  of  taking 
noil's  as  thoughts  occurred  to  him  served  him  well  in 
many  instance.  Among  these  notes,  which  were  joltcil 
down  a ijuarter  of  a century  l»cfore  the  “Dolliver  H«>- 
inance”  aa’us  Avritten,  may  l>e  found  these  lines:  A man 
arriving  at  the  extreme  jKunt  of  old  age  grows  Aoung 
again  at  tlu'  same  |Mice  at  which  he  had  grown  old,  re* 
turning  uiMin  his  path  throughout  the  whole  of  life,  am 
thus  taking  the  roA’erse  view  of  matters.  Methinks  i 
Avould  giA’c  ris<‘  to  some  odd  concatenations. 

The  ahoA’e  quotiMl  passage  practically  sums  up  t »e 
Avhole  of  the  “DoIHatt  Homance.”  Old  Dr. 
already  beyond  the  siwentieth  milestone  of  life,  fimls  t a^ 
by  taking  a single  drop  of  a bright  colonnl  liquid  ‘***|'.^ 
night,  he  iK'comi's  younger.  As  he  continues  its  us« 
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eyes  become  brighter,  iiis  mental  perceptions  clearer,  and 
bis  stej)  more  elastic.  Tliis  excites  the  enmity  of  a cer- 
tain crabbed  old  Colonel  Dabney,  who  goes  to  Dr.  Dol- 
liver  and  demands  the  elixir  as  bis  own  by  right  of  dis- 
covery. In  bis  eagerness  to  grow  yonng  again  he  at  once 
swallows  montbfnls  of  the  litpior.  Ue  lia.s  scarcely  taken 
the  bottle  from  his  thirsty  lips  when,  with  a spasmodic 
convulsion,  be  leaps  from  bis  chair,  dances  with  demoniac 
glee,  and  falls  back  into  bis  seat  dead.  Dr.  Dolliver 
ruslu's  to  liim  and  finds,  instead  of  old  Colonel  Dabney, 
a young  man.  An  overdose  of  the  ptiwerful  drug  has 
brought  on  a reaction  which  his  fecdile  iKKiy  could  not 
witlistand,  and  during  the  transformation  life  expires. 

Tlie  “Dolliver  Itomance’’  was  Hawthorne’s  la.st  work. 
A completed  life  with  an  incomiilete  work  was  about  to 
elos(‘  its  canKU-.  It  was  a life  of  thought  and  profound 
insiglit  into  the  human  .soul — its  passions  and  aspira- 
tions; while  from  bis  own  soul  and  works  morality  ema- 
nat(Hl  as  from  no  other  American  writer.  His  purjiose 
of  writing  a novel  on  the  Elixir  of  Life  shows  his  jia- 
tienc(^  and  i)(*rs(‘V(‘rance  in  juirsuit  of  a cherishetl  ideal. 
This  noble  elTort  in  the  n*alm  of  ])rose  has  its  counter- 
part in  the  world  of  poetic  thought,  Milton,  after  twenty 
yi'ars  of  defernsl  boiies,  in  sjiite  of  obstacles,  dictatisl 
“I’aradise  Lost.” 

iloth  .Milton  and  Hawthorne  an*  n*pn*sentative8  of 
l‘aritanism.  Milton,  as  tlie  exponent  of  the  older  and 
more  rigid  form  as  it  existed  in  England;  Hawthorne,  as 
H>e  disci])le  of  tlu*  milder  form  exhibitnl  in  America, 
^lilton  accom]>Iisbed  bis  purposi*  at  the  n>st  of  total 
'dindiK'Ns.  Hawthorne,  as  it  w(*re,  pursunl  a phantom, 
but  the  search  for  the  Elixir  of  Life  was  n>nli»sl  in  the 
Passinjr  of  fi,o  noble  spirit  to  the  better  world- 
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FRIENDSHIP— TRUE  AND  FALSE 


BY  KDGAR  H.  STILLWELL. 


Evorything  which  passes  current  under  the  title  of 
friendship  is  not  friendship.  Every  i>erson  who  poses  a.s 
your  fri(uid  does  not  act  the  part  of  a friend.  The  his- 
tory of  the  world — both  sacred  and  i>olitical — affords 
many  e.xainples  of  bartered  friend.ship.  It  has  lH*en  s;iid 
that  every  <j;ood  thin*;  in  nature  or  art  can  l)e  counter- 
f(*it(‘<l,  and  friendship  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  The 
cruel  blow  of  Drutus,  as  he  stabs  his  liest  friend,  Cflcsar, 
at  tlie  ba.se  of  Poinpey’s  statue,  is  but  the  bitter  fruits  of 
Ji  relationship  bearinj;  on  its  exterior  the  bnind  of 
“Friendship,”  while  just  beneath  the  surface  lay  the 
vilest  ingratitude  and  the  bitterest  enmity.  Flven  Christ 
Himself,  while  on  earth,  did  not  <*scai)e  the  evil  n^sults 
of  a b(‘tray(‘d  and  bartered  friendshij).  The  very  wonls 
of  Jesus,  siK'akiii};  to  Judas  in  that  calm,  accusinj;  voice, 
“Judas,  betraj-est  lliou  the  Son  of  man  with  a kiss?”  must 
have  struck  terror  to  that  false  and  wn*tche<l  heart,  .as 
with  word,  tom*  and  gesture  our  I>»rd  then  and  then*  put 
His  stamp  of  disni)provnl,  thenceforth  and  forever,  on 
all  forms  of  deceit  and  two-fac<*dnes.s. 

Hut  our  Hrutus<>s  and  ,Tudns(‘s  constitute  only  the  dark 
side*  of  this  jjictun* — the  unfortunate  side.  There  is 
nnotIn*r  sid(* — a brijihter  side.  If  there  is  d«*Cf‘ption  in 
the  world,  th(*re  is  also  a vast  deal  {greater  amount  of  sin- 
cerity, and  when*  you  find  one  Hnitas,  you  will  find 
hundreds  of  true  hearts,  and  f«»r  every  Judas  myriads  of 
Jonatlians  will  lx*.  Then*  an*  many  noble  examph*s  of 
true  fri(*ndship  drawn  fnun  past  history.  I*erhai>s  the 
most  nol(*«l  and  illustrious  example,  and  certainly  tl® 
one  most  univenmlly  n*f«*m*d  to,  is  the  story  of  Jonathan 
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and  David.  Nothing  except  the  most  genuine  type  of 
friendship,  springing  from  a heart  which  beat  in  unison 
witli  his  friends,  could  ever  have  induced  Jonathan  to 
turn  his  hack  on  the  throne,  his  hy  right  of  inheritance, 
and  play  the  part  he  played  in  that  grejxt  drama. 

No  less  heautiful  and  striking  is  the  story  of  Ruth 
and  Naomi,  in  which  this  nohle  girl,  the  pensive  and 
sweet-natur(*d  Ruth,  d(‘monstrat(*s  that  depth  of  love, 
gratitude  and  atTection  which  is  possible  only  to  the 
great  heart  of  a woman.  As  the  story  runs,  Naomi,  her 
hushaml,  and  her  two  sons  moved  from  Rethlehem-Judah 
to  the  land  of  ^loah  to  live.  Here  the  two  sons  of  Naomi 
marri(‘d  daughters  of  that  land.  The  name  of  the  one 
was  Orpah  and  the  name  of  the  other  was  Ruth.  In  a 
short  time  the  hushaml  of  Naomi  died,  and  his  death  was 
soon  followed  hy  the  deaths  of  the  huslmnds  of  l)oth 
Dri)ah  and  Ruth,  leaving  these  thm‘  women  widows — 
^aomi  in  a strange  land.  The  latt«*r  determined  to  n*- 
tnrn  to  her  native  land.  She  told  her  two  daxighters-in- 
law  to  ndurn  eacli  to  her  father's  home.  It  is  written 
that  Orpah  kissed  Naomi;  and  Ixade  her  good-bye,  ‘‘but 
Ituth  clave  unto  her,”  saying,  “Fntrc'at  me  not  to  h>ave 
tlnH‘,  or  to  return  from  following  after  thw;  for  whither 
thoxi  go(‘st,  I will  go,  and  where  thou  lodg«*st,  I will 
lodg(>;  thy  ])(‘oi)le  shall  be  my  i)(H)i)le,  and  thy  (io<l  my 
tb)d;  where  thou  diesl,  1 will  die,  and  there  will  I l)e 
•»nried ; the  Lord  do  so  to  me,  and  mon*  also,  if  aught  but 
<^eath  ])art  thee  and  me.”  It  is  nmlless  to  say  that  of 
course*  Naomi  could  not  find  if  in  her  heart  to  turn  away 
tcoin  such  a friendship.  She  jxermittcMl  the  noble  and 
true-hearte<l  Ituth  to  accomi)any  her  back  to  her  native 
Ij^nd.  Il(*f(>  she  jM'rformed  a noble  se^ndex*,  won  gn*at 
favor,  marrienl  Roay.,  and  thus  hecame  the  nne<*stor  of 
Ihivid,  and  through  David,  the  anewtor  of  ("hrisL 
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Again,  we  have  the  story  of  Damon  and  Pythias.  So 
strong  was  their  friendship  and  so  truly  was  it  demon- 
strated, that  the  very  terms  Damon  and  Pythias  have 
become  proverbial  of  that  quality  of  friendship  by  which 
one  person  voluntarily  lays  down  his  life  for  his  friend. 
And  who  has  not  read  of  Napoleon’s  grief — his  great 
grief — when  Iiis  best  friend  was  slain  in  battle.  Even 
Tennyson’s  “In  Memoriam”  most  strongly  exemplifies 
the  gi'eat  breadth  and  depth  of  true  and  genuine  fellow- 
feeling. 

In  conclusion,  friendshij)  has  its  practical  value.  No 
good  deed  is  ever  (juite  fully  lost.  -\J1  friendly  acts, 
done  in  tlie  true  spirit  of  friendship,  react  and  bless  the 
<]oer. 

“The  heart  that  feel*  the  approval 
That  come*  from  a kindiv  deed. 

Know*  well  there'*  no  sweeter  music 
On  which  the  spirit  ran  feed. 

In  Rweetening  the  life  of  another. 

In  relieving  a brother'*  distreia*. 

The  soul  And*  it*  highest  advancement*. 

And  the  noblest  blessedness. 

That  life  is  alone  worth  living; 

That  lives  for  another'*  gain — 

The  life  that  come*  from  such  living 
I*  the  rainbow  after  the  rain. 

This  spirit  of  human  kindness 
Is  the  angel  the  aoul  most  need*; 

It  sing*  its  numt  wonderful  pcan. 

While  the  heart  doe*  it*  noblest  deed*." 
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EDITOR’S  PORTFOLIO 


EDWARD  L.  CONN.  Editor 

A word  to  the  Itooont  experiences  iK'neath  the  academic 
Wise — More  to  shades,  yet  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  the 
the  Otherwise  students,  raised  several  questions  of  im- 
portance to  the  college,  and  suggest  matters  well  worth 
considering  by  those  who  have  an  interest  in  them. 

There  appt'artHl  in  many  of  the  papers  of  the  State 
articles  desjiatclu'd  from  Wake  Fon'st  detailing  distur- 
bances that  were  said  to  exist,  telling  of  a condition  that 
rri'sited  widespread  (nlitorial  commeuL  The  e<litor-in- 
rhief  of  ono  of  the  foremost  jiafM'rs  in  the  State,  appre- 
ciating the  source  of  the  n'ports,  and  knowing  how  prone 
excitiHl  college  youth  is  to  exagg(>rate  the  facts,  re- 
^iiNcd  to  iniblish  the  (ii*st  glaring  storii's  of  the  undue 
^‘xcitation  among  the  student  hmly,  allegtHl  to  have  lieen 
‘TUised  hy  two  acts  of  the  faculty:  first,  the  refusal  of 
tbe  faculty  to  take  the  colh'ge  teams  (none  ha.s  been 
<*rganiz(>d)  from  under  the  rules  of  the  Southern  Inter- 
eollegiati'  Athletic  .Xssociation,  in  accordance  with  which 
all  teams  are  rcvpiiriMl  to  play,  and  it  is  so  statin!  in  the 
College  catalogue;  and,  second,  the  temporary  expulsion 
‘•f  five  students  for  a violation  of  the  collegi*  n*gtJlations 
^'ating  to  hazing. 
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In  both  instances  the  faciiltv  was  in  the  right,  and  as 
is  usual  when  any  species  of  conflict  arises  between  the 
authorities  and  the  students,  the  latter  were  in  the 
wrong. 

As  regards  ba.seball— it  lK*ing  well  known  that  the 
college  can  have  no  games  during  the  coming  .season  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  its  l)est  material  was  engaginl  in 
summer  ball  and  are  rulcHl  out  under  the  S.  I.  A.  A. 
rules — the  resjxmsibility  n*sts  upon  the  tnisti'es  to  de- 
cide whetluT  or  not  the  game  shall  Ik*  continucHl  as  a 
college  .sport,  and  Ihe  matter  will  Ik*  deliberated  u]K)n  bv 
the  tru.st(*(‘s  at  their  m(*eting  in  Wilmington  in  I)i*cem- 
ber.  bile  the  probhun  of  intercoIl(*giate  sports  is  one 
that  has  long  ve.\e<l  the  coll(*ges  of  the  land  and  is  yet 
unsol\(Ml,  and  there  arc*  earn(*st  and  honest  advocates  of 
the  abolition  of  them,  yet  to  date  the  weiglit  of  authority 
is  in  favor  of  well  regulat(*d  inter-collegiate  athletic*s, 
and  chief  among  them  an*  inter-colI(*giate  footlwll  and 
ha.seball,  the  former  game  not  lK*ing  allow(*d  at  Wake 
Forest.  Under  such  restrictions  as  are  prescrilK*d  by 
the  Hoard  of  Trustees  it  is  wise*  that  the  athletics  be  pn*- 
sided  over  by  a committee*  comiMiseel  of  niemlK*rs  of  the 
faculty.  Tin*  trouble*  Is  not,  as  is  erroneously  supihmkhI 
by  many  of  the  boys,  t<K)  much  governing,  but  too  little; 
for  lK»ys  |(*t  tln*ir  (‘iithusiasm  carrj*  them  leeyond  the 
boun(lari(‘s  of  g(MKl  reason,  and  wen*  the  adniinistnition 
of  this  phase*  of  colle*ge*  life*  |e*ft  to  the*  lK»ys  the  new 
rn/inic  weeulel  Ik*  n*sultnnt  in  a serious  injury  to  their 
minels,  the*ir  ho4lie*K  anel  the*ir  morals.  It  is  a lulstakeu 
iele*a  the*  beeys  have*  that  the*y  should  e'<»ntroI  nl>sedutely 
the*  ce)lle*ge*  athle*tie‘s;  this  is  a pnihle'Ui  that  has  iKiflhsl 
all  the*  e*e)lle*i:e*s  in  the*  land.  It  would  be  lietter  fe>r  the 
stuelents  anel  the*  e*oIle*ge*  if  the  fe>mn*r  would  aeljust  the'Ui* 
selve*s  te>  this  iele*a. 
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In  niaintaiuiug  order  and  good  government  in  the  col- 
lege the  authorities  should  receive  the  zealous  co-oi)era- 
tion  and  loyal  support  of  the  entire  student  body.  Yet  a 
few  weeks  ago  a small  number  of  the  students  forgot  the 
nations  and  the  noise  of  ages,  and  eoneeriuHl  themselves 
in  the  behalf  of  certain  students  who  had  lK*en  di.seiplined 
for  an  infraction  of  the  college  ruh^s.  Five  students  had 
b(>en  eharg(‘(l  with  hazing,  and  after  an  examination  by 
the  faculty  were  suspemb'd  for  thirty  days;  but  later 
these  cases  were  ])lac(Hl  into  the  hands  of  the  Discipline 
(’ommittee.  We  do  not  make  the  statement  cx  cathedra, 
but  w(‘  believe  that  out  of  every  one  hundred  cases  in 
which  tlu're  art'  matt(*rs  to  be  adjusttnl  lK*tw(*i*n  the  fac- 
ulty and  the  students,  in  ninety-nine  cast's  the  faculty  is 
in  the  right.  The  troubles  on  the  Hill  wen'  not  liewilder- 
iiigly  comi)lex — th(*y  W(*r(‘  extremely  simple. 

Hazing  should  be  driven  out  of  the  college  by  pursuing 
a relentless  ])olicy.  It  is  an  t'cho  from  the  ancient  ages 
" hen  brutt'  stri'iigth  ruh'tl.  It  is  the  gt'rm  of  lawlessness 
and  those  who  engage*  in  and  defend  it  an'  anarchists  in 
th(>  making.  The  practice  has  a strong  hold  on  college 
life  in  gem'ral,  for  few  things  are  more  durable  and  more 
dinieult  to  change  than  college  customs;  but  this  is  a 
<liseas(>,  and  if  heroic  n'liuMlies  nml  Is'  applieil  they  will 
the  more  (piickly  eradicate  the  trouble.  It  would  Ik?  of 
tu'iK'fU  to  every  man  to  know  that  where  another's  luwe 
iu'gins  his  lib(*rty  ends.  There  is  more  H«‘nse  than  non- 
f’ense  in  the  remark. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  express  in  this  connection  the 
pratillcation  of  the  old  students  at  the  absence  of  the 
‘dandestine  secret  societic's.  With  them  have  passwl  into 
disuse  the  illegitimate  ehunents  that  fum'd  uikui  the  stu- 
dents artificial  conditions,  ])roduced  factions  and  feuds, 
destroyod  democracy  and  (*mphnsize<l  s<H’ial  distinctions. 
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With  them,  too,  went  the  parasites,  with  their  attendant 

vices  and  influences  that  caused  a deterioration  in  man- 
hood. 

Let  every  man  in  college  put  himself  upon  his  honor 
to  do  what  is  right  and  there  will  be  no  more  clashes 
and  rumors  of  clashes  between  the  faculty  and  the  stu- 
dents. Much  is  still  to  be  desired  in  the  athletic  train- 
ing of  the  youth,  yet  the  youth  should  not  forget  that  the 
primal  purpose  for  which  they  are  in  college  is  to  exer- 
cise and  increase  their  psychical  force  and  not  the  de- 
velopment of  their  physical  strength.  Take  hold  of  those 
things  and  thoughts  that  point  and  lead  forwanl  and  up- 
ward; be  a constructive  energy-,  not  destructive,  and  be 
influenceil  by  principle,  not  pa.ssion.  Common  sense  is 
a good  thing,  and  its  dictates  worthy  to  be  followed.  Let 
all  the  students  join  together  with  one  accord  to  do  tho.se 
things  that  will  be  of  material  benefit  and  redound  to  the 
prai.se  of  the  college,  and  all  will  be  well  with  Wake 
Forest. 


EXCHANGE  DEPARTMENT 


HILLIARD  J.  MASSEY.  Editor 


Hy  way  of  introduction  permit  us  to  say  that  with  a feeling  of  re- 
sponsibility we  assume  the  duties  of  this  department.  And  it  is  with 
some  dididence  that  we,  as  a novice  in  the  work,  underUke  the  task  of 
properly  conducting  the  department.  With  the  conviction  that  only  per- 
sons of  cxjiericnce  are  in  a position  to  criticise  a collie  magarine,  we 
hesitate  at  the  threshold  for  a few  words  of  informal  talk  with  our  fel- 
low editors. 

The  college  magazine  may  be  said  to  have  a two-fold  purpose:  first, 
®s  a medium  through  which  may  be  encouraged  the  art  of  free  and  easy 
expression  in  writing;  second,  to  enable  the  colleges  to  keep  in  close 
touch  with  each  other.  Hearing  in  mind  this  double  purpose,  we  shall 
offer  such  criticisms  and  suggestions  as,  in  our  opinion,  seem  in  accord 
ance  with  the  best  interests  of  each  individual  magazine. 

With  this  word  of  introduction  wo  elose,  wishing  for  each  editor  a 
genuine  profit  and  pleasure  in  the  perusal  of  the  magazines  which  may 
^ come  to  his  or  her  table. 
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CLIPPliNGS 


TOO  BAD. 


He— I only  know  that  I love  vou. 

She-Oh  dear,  I thought  you  knew  all  about  an  automobile  too. 

Anonymoua. 

THE  SPEED  LIMIT. 

“ Scotchman  were  one  day  arguing 
ell  said  the  Englishman.  ‘Tve  been  in  one  of  our  trains  and  the 
telegraph  poles  have  been  like  a hedge." 

••Iir/r"  !.'‘®  “Pl^r  like  tombstones.”  the  Scot. 

we  pasiwlTfleid  of  crbCeTnV""  T '“i*  “"** 

field  of  carrots,  then  a iwnd  of  “ 

thought  it  was  8oup.”-L.  T.  ’ ‘ 

She  said  that  I couldn't, 

Twas  challenging  too. 

For  she  meant  that  I shouldn't 
When  she  said  that  I couldn't. 

So  tell  me  who  wouldn't 
Show  what  hr  could  do 
When  she  said  that  he  couldn't? 

I would,  wouldn't  rou? 


— Lippineoll't. 


DISAILMAMK.VT. 


John,  what  is  this  disarmament  Ulk  about?” 
t is  a movement  to  prevent  pretty  girls  wearing  pins  in  their  belts.” 

— llomttoH  Pott. 

due  process  of  L.\W. 

a trial  "landing  on  a street  comer  were  orrrheard  discussing 

jury  ^ iht  other  coDceming  the 

. ‘’‘‘.‘■’'plained,  "you're  arristed.  Thin,  if  ye  gits  th’  shmartest 
guilty?  * ^ 
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HORSE  ON  THEM. 

The  Wooden  Horse  was  standing  before  the  beleagured  city. 

“That  seems  a lieavy  beast,”  remarked  Paris  to  Hector,  surveying 
it  critically.  “Of  what  weight  would  you  say  it  wasT” 

“Troy  weight,  of  course,”  answered  Hector.  Whereat  envy  turned 
Paris  green. — Harper’s  Weekly. 

LIE  DEFINED. 

The  vicar  was  addressing  the  school  on  the  subject  of  truth.  He  ex- 
pounded at  some  length  on  the  wickedness  of  lying,  and  before  going 
on  to  the  merits  of  speaking  the  truth  he  thought  he  would  see  if  the 
children  really  understood  him. 

“Now,”  said  he,  “can  any  one  tell  me  what  a lie  is?” 

Immediately  a number  of  hands  shot  up.  The  vicar  selected  a bright- 
looking  youngster. 

“Well,  my  little  manf” 

“Please,  sir,  a lie  is  an  abomination  unto  everyone,  but  a very  pleas- 
ant help  in  time  of  trouble.” 

DEEP  SEA  TIUGEDY. 

Why  is  it  that  the  ocean  moans? 

That’s  what  I’d  like  to  know; 

It  may  be  that  the  lolwter 

Has  pinched  its  under-tow. — Chicayo  Journal. 

And  maylie  it’s  just  the  pain 
That  thrills  its  liosom  wide. 

What  time  it  shudders  at  the  bar 
And  thinks  of  last  night’s  tide. 

—Cleveland  Leader. 

Perlmjts  you’d  moan  a bit  yourself, 

If  now  and  then  a whale. 

Escaping  from  a swordfish. 

Should  lash  you  with  his  tail. 

— Philadelphia  Ledyer. 

The  fickle  ocean  wooe<l  the  moon. 

They  to  a parson  hied. 

The  sound  you  hear  is  only  this: 

The  moaning  of  the  tied. 


6 


— nJ.  l.  s..  . 


WAKE  FOREST  ALUMNI 


CHARLES  S.  BARNETTE,  Editor. 


— ’89-’92.  J.  W.  Bailey,  who  last  year  resigned  the  editorship  of  the 
Biblical  Recorder  in  order  to  take  up  the  study  of  law,  has  returned 
to  Wake  Forest  and  entered  the  law  department,  ilr.  Bailey  is  widely 
known  as  an  able  writer  and  eloquent  and  logical  speaker.  These  qual- 
ities together  with  his  strong  personality  have  won  for  him  a host  of 
friends,  especially  among  the  Baptists  of  North  Carolina,  who  regretted 
to  see  him  sever  his  connection  with  the  Recorder.  However,  their  in- 
terest in  him  has  not  abated,  and  they  will  watch  the  progress  which 
he  makes  in  his  new  field  of  work  with  much  concern. 

— ’C0-’70.  The  following  item  it  clipped  from  a recent  issue  of  the 
Biblical  Recorder-. 

“Brother  Robert  E.  Royall,  of  Wake  Forest,  has  for  several  years 
been  a very  liberal  supporter  of  State  Mission  work.  He  told  Brother 
Johnson  the  other  daj’  he  was  thinking  of  supporting  a native  mission- 
ary in  China  and  t)eforc  the  conversation  ended  he  decided  to  do  this 
and  said  he  would  send  his  check  the  next  day.  While  talking  the  mat- 
ter over  with  his  good  wife,  she  not  only  cordially  agreed  to  it,  but 
said  she  would  like  to  do  something  of  the  kind  herself  and  so  each  of 
them  has  decided  to  support  a native  missionary  and  they  have  sent 
the  money  for  the  first  year's  salary.  Brother  Royall  is  a successful 
business  man  and  is  using  his  means  for  the  glory  of  God.  He  and  his 
consecrated  wife  belong  to  the  Lord's  royalty.” 

— ’89-’92.  W,  L.  Foushee  is  professor  of  Greek  in  Richmond  College, 
Richmond,  Va. 

— '04.  J.  Abner  Barker  has  returned  to  college  and  is  pursuing  stu- 
dies lending  to  the  B.L  degree. 

— In  a personal  letter  from  Rev.  A.  M.  Rosbi.  now  of  Jackson.  Mo.,  and 
formerly  of  North  Carolina,  we  are  assured  that  the  lord  has  been 
with  him  in  his  work. in  the  far  WesL  He  is  a Tar  Heel  in  exile,  a 
graduate  of  Wake  Forest  College  and  of  the  Louisville  Seminary. 
Would  that  North  Carolina  might  furnish  opportunity  for  many  sne 
men  to  return  to  the  good  old  SUte.  We  need  them  here.— BiWicnl 
corder. 

— ’90-’92.  A.  T.  Holleman  is  principal  of  the  High  School  at  Chapel 
Hill,  N.  C.  The  opening  this  year  was  the  best  that  his  school  had  e* 
perienced  in  several  years. 
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’89-’02.  The  many  friends  of  Rev.  R.  W.  Weaver  in  North  Caro- 
lina will  regret  to  learn  of  the  tidings  conUined  in  the  following  clip- 

“It  is  reported  that  Rev.  R.  W.  Weaver,  Th.D.,  of  Auburn,  Ohio, 
has  been  sent  by  his  physician  into  the  wilds  of  Canada  for  two  or  three 
years  on  account  of  the  discovery  of  a strong  tendency  to  luberculosia. 
Dr.  Weaver  is  a North  Carolinian,  a graduate  of  Wake  Forest  College 
and  the  Ixmisvillc  Seminary.  Ilis  many  friends  will  r^t  to  know 
of  his  failing  health.”— Biblical  Recorder. 

—'04.  D.  H.  Bland,  who  last  year  was  principal  of  the  Oxford 
Graded  School,  has  returned  to  college  to  take  up  the  study  of  law. 
Oxford  is  fortunate  in  having  Wake  Forest  men  connected  with  its 
graded  school.  Mr.  R.  H.  Ferrell,  of  last  year's  graduating  class,  suc- 
ceeds Mr.  Bland  as  principal,  and  Mr.  C.  T.  Goode,  of  the  class  of  1906, 
is  superintendent. 

—’00.  W.  A.  Bradsher,  who  received  his  M.  D.  degree  from  Johns 
Hopkins  University  in  1003,  is  enjoying  a lucrative  practice  in  Rox- 
horo,  N.  C. 

—’05.  T.  B.  Ashcraft  has  entered  the  post  graduate  department  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University.  He  is  making  a specialty  of  literature  and 
of  mathematics. 

—’00.  R.  II.  Burns  is  principal  of  the  graded  school  at  Roxboro, 
N.  C. 

—’05.  Cooper  Hall  is  attending  to  a nice  law  practice  at  Graham. 
N.  C. 

—’Oil.  F.  T.  Burke  is  sui)erintendent  of  the  Orphanage  farm  at 
’Tliomnsville,  N.  C. 

— ’Sn-’flo.  The  Shepherd  Heart,  by  Rev.  S.  .T.  Porter.  D.  D..  Is  a little 
Volume  of  live  chapters  addressed  apparently  to  young  ministers.  It 
is  published  by  the  Ameriean  Baptist  Publication  Society,  Dr.  Porter 
is  now  one  of  the  secretaries  in  the  offices  of  the  horeign  Mission  Board 
at  Richmond,  Va. 

— ’87-’00.  Rev.  Hight  C.  Moore,  for  a number  of  years  SUte  Field 
Secretary  for  Sunday  schools  in  North  Carolina,  has  accepted  appoint- 
ment under  the  Sunday  school  Board  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Conven- 
*^'on.  Ills  headquarters  in  his  larger  field  of  work  will  be  Nashvilla, 
’Tenn.  Mr.  Mmire  is  the  author  of  valuable  Sunday  school  manuals,  one 
ol  which  is  "The  Books  of  the  Bible”  in  the  Sunday  school  Board’s  series 
ol  Normal  Studies  for  Sunday  School  Workers. 
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—’81-3.  Mr.  Reau  E.  Folk.  Insurance  Commissioner  for  the  SUte  of 
Tennesseii.  attended  the  late  convention  of  Insurance  Commissioners  ^ 
Richmond,  Va.,  and  received  the  distinguished  honor  of  being  elected 
President  of  that  body  for  the  ensuing  year. 

—Mr.  John  Royall.  late  of  New  York,  has  accepted  the  North  Carolina 
State  agency  for  the  Fidelity  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  of  Philadel- 
phia. and  will  make  Wake  Forest  his  headquarters. 

—’83  “The  Traitor,’’  the  latest  of  the  novels  by  Tom  Dixon.  Jr., 
came  from  the  press  this  summer.  This  is  the  last  of  the  trio  of  novel, 
by  Mr.  Dixon  dealing  with  reconstruction  days  in  the  ^uth.  and  ike 
iU  predecessor,  “The  Clansman.”  iU  main  theme  is  the  Kn  Klux  Wan. 
This  secret  organization  has  had  much  severe  criUcism  heaped  u^n  it, 
and  Mr.  Dixon  endeavors  to  prove  that  the  “Klan”  is  undeservi^  o 
such  criticism.  He  claims,  and  endeavors  to  show  by  means  of  ^s 
novels,  that  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  was  born  of  necessity  in  time  of  n^, 
and  was  of  great  benefit  to  the  South  in  iU  days  of  disaster.  In  “^e 
Clansman”  Mr.  Dixon  pictures  those  terrible  scenes  of  reconstruction 
days  when  the  South  lay  bruised  and  bleeding  from  wounds  of  heroic 
battles— willing  to  take  honorable  defeat— but  unwilling  to  receive  and 
unable  to  resent  the  indignities  thrust  upon  her  by  her  victorious  foes ; 
when  she  was  being  despoiled  by  “scalawags”  and  “carpet-baggers"  and 
her  fair  name  besmirched  by  the  grasping  greed  of  petty  politicuns. 
Under  such  conditions  as  these  Mr.  Dixon  claims  that  the  Ku  Wux 
Klan  was  organized  with  definite  and  righteous  purposes  in  view,  and 
that  it  carried  out  these  purposes  with  beneficUl  resulu  to  th^  Sta 
in  which  its  activities  entered  and  to  the  entire  South.  In  “^e  a - 
man”  the  Klan  is  in  full  activity.  In  “The  Traitor'’  it  has 
work,  accomplished  its  purposes  and  disUnds  with  due  and  fit  ing 
mony.  After  It  disliands  some  few  unprincipled  men.  who  had 
members  of  the  Klan  and  are  familiar  with  lu  workings 
small  bands  of  worthless  characters  and  use  them  in 

own  selfish  ends.  And  here  w.  -e  how  th^  “r^rgan^tioM  bnng 

difiroputc  nml  ernsure  on  Ihr  of  Ku  Klux  KUn.  rp  • » 

story  interwoven  In  the  plot  which  holds  the  reader  s attention 
forms  the  laisis  of  much  of  the  action  of  the  story. 

Wo  do  not  think  that  “The  Traitor"  will  be  the  subject  of  so  nm 
diverse  criticism  as  was  “The  Clansman"  because  there  are  ^ 
social  problems  involved  in  its  makeup.  The  time  of  "The  ans  ^ 
is  In  the  very  vortex  of  reconstruction  days,  when  everything 
white  heat;  when  the  South  was  suffering  humiliatkm  at  the 
certain  domineering  demagogues  of  the  North,  and  when  ii.jsc 

and  social  equality  were  trying  to  be  enforced.  In  'T’he  Traitor 
perplexing  questions  have  been  somewhat  settled,  and  the  Sou  • 
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ing  the  rising  sun  of  n brighter  day  and  is  beginning  to  arise  from  her 
fall.  On  the  whole,  we  think  “The  Traitor”  very  interesting  reading. 
It  has  a plenty  of  activity,  some  pathos,  and  some  humor',  and  holds  the 
reader’s  attention  to  the  last.  We  think  it  will  find  a favorable  recep- 
tion. 

— Dr.  Hubert  A.  Royster,  Doan  of  the  Medical  College  of  the  North 
Carolina  University,  has  distributed  a reprint  of  his  paper  in  the  Mobile 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  Jan.,  1907,  on  “Appendicitis  in  the  Ne- 
gro.” His  general  conclusions  are,  that  appendicitis  is  at  present  in- 
creasing in  frequency  among  whites  and  negroes.  “Isolated  from  the 
white  man,  the  negro  would  be  as  he  is  now  in  Africa,  free  from  the 
‘race  problem  and  appendicitis.’  ” 

— ’07.  Mr.  S.  E.  Hall,  who  has  been  editor  of  the  PiMoa  ffrptiblican, 
of  Winston-Salem,  for  the  past  eight  years,  retired  from  that  position 
the  first  week  in  May,  in  order  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  the  prac- 
tice of  law. 

— '01.  Mr.  Roswell  K.  Flack  is  private  secretary  to  Congressman 
W.  T.  Crawford  of  the  Tenth  North  Carolina  District, 

Chas.  A.  Ix‘onard,  who  was  ordained  minister  of  the  Gospel  in  the 
First  Raptist  church  of  Statesville,  N.  C.,  on  Sept,  29,  has  gone  to 
Louisville,  Ky.,  where  he  will  complete  his  ministerial  course  in  the 
Southern  Raptist  Theological  Seminary. 

Ixmis  M.  Powell  has  cntcre<l  Columbia  University. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Flaek,  of  IRithcrfordton,  after  spending  the  day  here 
"’ith  his  brother,  Mr.  R.  E.  Flack,  private  secretary  to  Congressman 
Crawford,  left  yesterday  afternoon  for  Raltiniore,  where  he  has  been 
niadc  the  head  of  the  State  Department  of  I>>gislativr  Reference,  which 
•»  the  only  bureau  of  the  kind  in  America.  It  was  established  at  the 


fliT't  of  the  present  year. 


^Ir.  Flack  graduated  from  Wake  Forest  College  in  1901.  .\fterwards 
he  attended  Johns  Hopkins  University,  from  which  institution  he  gradu- 
ated with  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  He  also  won  a fellowship  in  the  insti- 


Mr.  Roger  Ixiwis,  after  leaving  Wake  Forest,  graduated  from  the 
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he  will  be  located  for  three  years.  Mr.  Lewis  won  the  Fiction  Medal 
in  the  Wake  Fore.st  Student  competition  while  he  was  a student  here, 
and  has  promised  to  send  a communication  from  time  to  time  for  publi- 
cation in  this  magazine. 

—Our  good  friend,  Lawyer  0.  P.  Dickinson,  one  of  Wilsons  brainiest 
lawyers  and  mbst  gifted  speakers,  has  been  making  some  big  speeches 
of  late  at  points  in  the  neighboring  country.  The  Elm  City  Uirror 
speaks  in  loud  terms  of  a recent  speech  he  made  at  Sandy  Cross  church 
m Nash  County  on  the  occasion  of  a big  picnic  dinner  and  a large 
gathering  of  people  to  hear  Hon.  W.  W.  Kitchin.  It  u rather  hard  to 
“pull  Dickinson  out,”  but  when  they  do  grt  him  they  are  rewarded  for 
all  patient  efforts.  We  predict  for  him  a greater  career  of  influence  and 
power,— TTiTfion  Messenger, 
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H.  E.  PEELH,  Editor 


— A toast  to  the  newish ! May  they  never  be  fresher. 

— Football!  The  campus  is  full  of  it. 

— Wanted  for  (‘xhibition ! A freshman  who  didn’t  go 
to  the  fair. 

— Dr.  Poteat  now  meets  his  classes  in  his  newly  com- 
pleted lecture  room  in  the  Alumni  Building. 

— The  gymnasium  classes  were  well  under  way  before 
tile  i)assing  of  Sei)lember.  Never  has  work  in  this  de- 
partment h(‘gun  so  jiromptl}’. 

— An  increased  wat(>r  supidy  and  better  accommoda- 
tions in  the  bath  rooms!  This,  perhaps,  will  contribute 
net  less  to  our  moral  well  being  than  to  our  physical 
comfort. 

' Dr.  W.  L.  lN)teat  will  l(*cture  in  tbe  curly  jiart  of  No- 
'einber  at  (loldsboro,  under  the  auspi(*es  of  the  Woman’s 
t’lul)  of  that  city. 

' F.  li.  (’onn  si)ent  the  early  wwks  of  the  s(‘ssion 
in  Itahdgh  working  with  The  Xetrx  and  Obxcrvcr. 

.Miss  Edith  Taylor  is  teaching  at  High  Point 

Pray(‘r-m(H*ting  was  conducted,  on  the  evening  of 
'' ‘‘‘Inesday,  S(*i)t(*mher  25th,  by  Hev.  It  E.  Peele,  of 
I'lorence  ('ounty,  South  Farolina. 

Dr.  W.  E.  Matcher,  of  Virginia,  will  l)egin  a series 
n imH'tings  hc'n*  on  Novmnber  3d.  Thos(‘  who  know  Dr. 
Hatcher  rejoice  to  hear  this. 

1).  B.  ZollicolTer,  of  Halifax  County,  was  with 
iiN  for  little  while  in  (‘arly  SeptemlMT. 
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— ;Mr.  W.  R.  Powell,  of  S.'ivannah,  Ga,,  who  has  been 
visiting  his  father  here,  returned  home  on  September 
25th. 

— !Mr.  Herbert  Weatherspoon,  one  of  the  speakers  on 
tlie  Mercer- Wake  Forest  debate  last  year,  who  is  now 
practising  law  at  Laurinburg,  was  on  the  Hill  recently. 

— M1.SS  Xeda  Fend(*r,  of  Valdosta,  Ga.,  is  visiting  the 
Misses  Powell. 

— .Mr.  R.  G.  Parker,  of  Northampton  County,  was  a re- 
cent visitor  among  the  boys. 

— Cupid  must  have  Ihhui  exceedingly  busy  during  the 
summer.  No  le.ss  than  tlm*e  Wake  Forest  boys  have  re- 
turned this  year  bearing  the  gentle  bonds  of  matrimony. 
The  Student  extends  congratulation.**. 

— .Mr.  ;M.  L.  Davis,  an  alumnus  of  the  college  and  a 
prominent  citizen  of  Mortdiead  City,  was  greeting  the 
boys  at  the  opening  of  the  session. 

— Mrs.  Hugh  Story  was  on  the  Hill  in  early  Octol)er, 
visiting  her  mother,  Mrs.  I.ankfonl. 

— .Mr.  Wingate  Johnson,  who  is  now  a student  in  the 
Jefferson  Colh*g(*  of  Medicine  at  Philadelphia,  sp<‘nt  a 
f(*w  days  at  Wake  Forest  before  taking  up  his  stiulies 
then*  for  another  year. 

— Mr.  Ren.  Parham,  who  has  just  completetl  a la^' 
course  at  Harvard,  was  on  the  llill  at  the  opening  of  the 
coll(‘ge.  lie  exi)e<*fH  to  continue  the  study  of  law  here 
somewhat  later  in  the  S4*ssion. 

— Mr.  J.  W.  Vernon  is  another  Wake  Forest  aluuinus 
who  is  a student  at  Jeffers»»n  Mwlical  College.  He  8l>ent 
a few  <hjys  at  Wa>ke  Fon*st  during  S<*ptemlK*r. 

— .Ml’S.  C.  K.  Rn’wer,  who  has  been  si’riously  ill  fet 
some  time*,  is  imjiroving  slowly. 
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— Jlr.  V.  F.  Couch  has  been  appointed  laboratory  as- 
sistant in  chemistry. 

— iliss  Sophia  Lanneau  left  the  Hill  on  October  11th 
for  China,  where  she  will  enter  upon  Foreign  Mission 
work.  It  was  her  purinise  to  stop  over  for  a few  days 
among  friends  in  Louisville. 

— ^Ir.  Thomas  (\ildwell,  in.structor  in  chemistry  last 
year,  who  was  marriwl  shortly  after  commencement, 
visited  the  Hill  with  his  wife  in  September. 

— The  Student  welcomes  to  the  Hill  again  the  family 
of  Dr.  Lynch.  They  spent  the  summer  in  Kentucky. 

— Mr.  1).  A.  Covington,  of  the  class  of  ’03,  now  Asso- 
ciate I’rofe.ssor  of  (Invk  at  the  University  of  Chicago, 
'vas  on  the  Hill  for  a few  days  in  September. 

— Lev.  J.  H.  Hateman,  of  Virginia,  a former  student 
her(>,  conducted  chajM*!  exercises  recently. 

— Dtiring  the  summer  months  vt*siK‘r  sei^ices  were 
held  beneath  tlie  cam])us  trees  in  front  of  the  library 
iMiihling.  On  September  20th  occurrt'd  the  last  of  thi'se 
services. 

' — The  law  class,  as  usual,  was  one  of  the  first  to  or- 
Koni7.(‘  this  year.  (Xscar  Sikes  is  Pn'sident;  Thos.  N. 
Hayes,  A’ice-I’re.sident;  F.  T.  Collins,  Historian;  W.  C. 
Hr(i\V('r,  Treasurer;  L.  W.  lA'ggett,  Secretary;  D.  H. 
Hland,  Prophet.  The  moot  court,  loo,  has  Invn  organ- 
ized, and  several  interesting  cases  have  lH*en  discussed. 
The  ofiieers  of  the  moot  court  an*  ns  follows:  E.  W.  Tim- 
1‘criake,  Judge;  F.  L.  Drown,  .\s.soclate;  L.  L.  Tilley, 
SherilT;  J.  A.  Pow(>rs,  Solicitor;  T.  N.  Hay(‘s,  Clerk. 

■ During  the  latter  ])art  of  Sei)teml)(*r  s<>veral  of  our 
professors  att<‘nd(><l  the  nuvting  of  the  Central  .Asaocia- 
*'ion  at  Midway  church,  near  Haleigh.  We  missed  them. 
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— In  the  absence  of  Dr.  Taylor,  Professor  Ilighsmith 
met  the  Psychology  class  for  the  first  week  in  October. 

—On  the  25th  of  September  Miss  ^lary  Taylor  left 
Wake  Forest  for  New  York,  where  she  will  take  a special 
course  in  art.  Her  father.  Dr.  Chas.  E.  Taylor,  was  w ith 
her. 

—Prof.  Darius  Eatman  and  Louis  Powell  left  for  Col- 
umbia University  on  September  23d.  Profes.sor  Eat- 
man, who  for  several  years  occupie<l  the  Chair  of  Educa- 
tion in  Wake  Forest  College,  will  continue  his  study  of 
that  science  there. 

— Rev.  J.  C.  Owen,  missionary  to  China  and  an  alum- 
nus of  this  college,  siKuit  a few  days  with  us  during  this 
month,  and  while  here  addres.s(*d  the  student  Inxly  and 
the  citiz(‘ns  of  the  Hill  on  mis.sion  work  in  China,  espe- 
cially from  the  educational  standpoint. 

Tliere  are  at  present  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  mem- 
bers of  the  Sunday  school  Baraoa  class,  and  the  enroll- 
ment in  Rible  Rand  work  is  also  reporte.1  unusually 
large.  The  former  fact  att<*sts  the  popularity  of  our 
new  teacher  of  Education,  Pn)f.  J.  H.  Ilighsmith,  while 
the  latt(‘r  proves  the  wisdom  of  changing  the  time  of 
meeting  for  the  Rible  Rand  classes  from  half-past  eigh 
to  nine  o’clock. 

— Rev.  A.  A.  Crat»‘r,  fonnerly  of  Fuqnay  Springs,  has 
moved  with  his  family  to  Wake  Forest,  and  has  taken 
charge  of  the  Public  School  here. 

— T.  R.  Ray,  Educational  S<*cretary  of  the  Foreign 
Mission  Roanl,  deliveml  a lecture  here  on  Foreign  M'*' 
sions  recently. 

— Senior  Sjieaking,  which  was  to  have  occurrcil  on 
October  18th,  has  lM*<*n  postjamed  to  November  lat. 
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— The  sound  of  the  liainmer  is  heard  in  the  land.  In 
order  that  there  may  he  seating  room  for  the  spectators 
of  the  basket-ball  games  a gallerj-  is  being  constructed 
on  one  side  of  the  gymnasium,  which,  when  completed, 
will  seat  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  people.  This  should 
add  to  the  interest  of  our  town.speople  in  the  games  to  be 
played  this  s(‘ason. 

— !Mr.  Itufus  Ford,  of  the  cla.ss  of  ’06,  pa.ssed  through 
IVake  Forest  recently  on  his  way  to  Cornell  University. 
He  is  an  assistant  in  the  department  of  chemistry  there. 

— During  the  summer  and  since  the  l)eginning  of  the 
8(‘ssi()n  s(‘veral  of  our  boys  have  visittnl  the  Exi>osition 
at  Jam(>stown.  A.sk  Hayes  if  he  ever  got  a meal  at  “Ye 
01(1  Time  Tav(‘rn.” 

— Dr.  (Jaines  and  his  family  are  with  us  again.  They 
had  been,  for  some  lime,  in  Atlanta, 

— The  s(>nior  class  met  in  the  Phi  Hall  on  Tuesday, 
SejjtendxT  16th,  and  pi'rfwtiHl  its  orgjinization.  Mr.  II. 
H.  Mc.Millan,  familiarly  and  afTectionately  known  as 
“Hud”  by  his  many  friends,  was  (dected  Pn*sident.  The 
other  ofliccM’s  are  ns  follows:  John  K.  Hay,  Jr.,  Vice- 
I*r(*sid(‘iit ; P.  (’.  Stringfield,  Secndarv;  W.  J.  Jones, 
Tn  ■asuriM’;  V.  F.  (’ouch.  Historian;  Willie  Furman, 
1‘rophet;  P.  Hryan,  Poet;  Ashby  Dunn,  Orator. 

The  other  colh'ge  cla.s.s(>s  have  also  organiwnl,  and  their 
ofllc(‘rs  are  as  follows:  Pr(‘sident  of  the  Junior  Class, 
Henry  Dock(‘ry;  ^ic(‘-President,  Archie  Hynum;  Secre- 
tary,  j,  n.  Willis;  TivasurcT,  P.  W.  (lay;  Poet,  H.  L.  Mc- 
^lillan;  Prophet,  W.  H.  Hipps;  Historian,  J.  S.  Martin. 
I’p<‘sid(>iit  of  the  Sojdiomore  ('lns.s,  W.  L.  DutTy;  Vice- 
I*>’(‘si(l(>nt^  H.  D.  Williams;  Secretary,  E.  H.  Ilowanl; 
Tr(‘asurer,  (1.  L.  Williamson;  Poet,  Carl  Hagland;  His- 
torian, C.  M.  ()liv(‘r;  Prophet,  W.  C.  Ilrewer.  President 
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of  the  Freshman  Class,  L.  W.  Morton;  Vice-President, 
A.  J.  Fletcher;  Secretary,  J.  W.  Blackwell;  Treasurer, 
Edward  Jenkins;  Historian,  II.  P.  Whitehurst;  Prophet, 
N.  II.  Kodwell ; Poet,  J.  C.  Smith.  The  Freshmen,  how- 
ever, are  somewhat  distressed  l)ecaust‘  their  election,  not 
having  been  held  on  the  college  grounds,  has  l)een  ruletl 
illegal  hy  the  Sophomore.s.  How  the  matter  is  to  be  set- 
tled is  a (iiiestion. 

—Basket-ball  practice  has  already  begun  in  earnest, 
and  the  prospects  are  good  for  a team  e<iual  to  that  of 
last  year.  Turner,  Beverly  and  Elliot  are,  inde<Hl,  not 
with  us,  but  we  can  count  on  Couch,  Duffy,  Little,  Gay 
and  White  to  come  up  to,  or  surpass,  their  work  of  last 
year.  But  there  is  much  promising  new  material  l)e- 
sides,  and  “Dick”  ('rozier  is  sure  to  spot  the  right  fellow 
every  time.  So  here’s  to,  another  year  of  unbroken  vie- 
tx)ry,  bovs.  ^Ve  are  lM)und  to  ha\e  it. 

—Of  all  the  student  organizations  which  n‘present  the 
college  throughout  the  State  there  is  none  of  which  we 
are  more  proud  than  The  ^Vakc  Forest  Glee  Club;  nor  is 
there,  perhaps,  any  other  such  organization  to  the  mem- 
bership of  which  so  many  students  aspire.  However, 
from  the  great  numlKT  of  aspirants  this  y.*ar  the  fortm 
nate  few  have  Imhui  chos<*n,  and  th«*se  are  now  ge  i 
down  to  hard  work.  Even  the  timid  freshman  sw.i  ' 
his  f(*ar  on  practice  night,  and,  hugging  his  ’‘^'*** 
strument,  stealthily  steals  across  tli*  shadowy  uini 
to  the  rri«*ndly  sheltiT  of  “Paradise.”  The  following 
will  constitute  the  GIih*  Club  during  the  coming  ^ 
First  tenor,  Enrnshaw,  E<1.  White,  Olive,  J.  E.  ' ! 

second  tenor,  J.  H.  Highsmith,  Adams,  Fletcher, 
first  bass,  L.  Hanly,  C.  Hardy,  Pope,  A.  B.  “^  ’^wk’ 
bass.  Potent,  Kitchin,  L.  White,  Highsmith, 
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first  violin,  Potent  and  Oliver;  clarionet.  Pope;  first  cor- 
net, Walker;  second  cornet.  Bowman;  French  horn,  C. 
Hardy;  trombone,  L.  Hardy;  bass,  J.  E.  Ray,  Jr.;  bass 
drum,  Fletcher;  snare  drum,  L.  Ilighsmith;  piano,  Bnch- 
anon. 

— Mr.  J.  B.  Weatherspoon,  now  at  the  Seminary  at 
Louisville,  was  a visitor  among  us  last  month. 


Adveetisemests. 


RALEIOIT,  N.  C.  CHARLOTTE.  X.  C. 

I’uIIen  IluildinK',  Piedmont  Bnlldinr. 

Fnyettovllle  Strwt  8.  Tryon  Street 

A Peraooal  loTadlKatlon  trill  convince  any  one  that  KINO'S  babao- 
lately  the  larged,  best  equipped  and  most  snccettftil  eotlege  of 

Business,  Shorthand,  Typewriting,  Penmanship  and 

Telegraphy 

In  the  Carollnas.  TELKGRAPIIV  Ungbl  atonr  KaLEIGU  SebooL  Tbe 
railroads  need,  during  tbe  next  ten  months.  CiXD  to  ItjQOO  more  operators. 
Now  Is  the  time  to  study  Telegraphy.  Send  for  ctrcnlars.  Strong  dnaaclal 
backing.  Reference:  Every  bank  and  leading  basioeet  eoecem  In  Raleigh 
or  Charlotte.  Handsome  Catalogue  and  speidal  offers  (Vea.  We  also  teach 
llookkeeplng.  Shorthand  and  Penmanship  by  MalL  Send  tor  Boom  Stndy 
Circular.  Address 

KING’S  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

RALEIOII.  N.  C.  or  CHARLOTTE.  X.  C. 


THE 

RALEIGH  & SOUTHPORT 
RAILWAY. 

From  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  to  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

Opening  a new  territory  for  Capital  and  Labor  in  a magnificent 
farming  region,  making  a land  of  opportanity. 

““c’a.on  C Y.  HOLDEN  & ^ 

Headquarters  for  Your  Wants 

STATIONERY,  HATS, 

SHOES.  SHIRTS. 

COLLARS.  TIES 

AND  A GENERAL  UNE. 


WINGS  OF  LOVE 


W.  K.  MAB8IIALL,  '10. 

If  1 had  the  winjjs  of  a dove,  dear, 
And  could  lly  o’er  the  ocean  wide, 
I’d  fly  far  away  to  you,  dear. 

And  he  ever  by  your  side. 
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THE  AUTHORSHIP  OF  - TITUS  ANDRONICUS 


W.  n.  VAKN. 

Among  the  earliest  of  Shakespeare’s  plays,  mentioned 
by  Dowden  as  belonging  to  the  Pre-Shakesperian  group, 
we  find  the  tragedy  of  “Titus  Andronicus.”  Of  the 
merits  of  the  play  as  a literary  production  we  shall  make 
no  discussion ; it  is  hardly  classed  among  the  poet  s 
works  that  de8(?rve  commendation  or  invite  critical 
study.  But  it  is  with  the  nature  and  origin  of  this 
Moody  production,  its  authorship,  and  the  parts,  if  anv, 
assicnable  to  Shakespeare,  that  we  wish  to  deal.  These 
are  questions  which  have  interested  many  of  the  more 
eminent  critics,  and  in  this  brief  paper  we  intend  to 
summarize  some  of  these  views,  with  the  arguments  ad- 
vanced, and  to  propose  as  the  author  of  the  greater  iwr- 
tion  of  the  play  one  of  the  pre-Shakespearian  dramatists 
whose  name  has  hitherto  not  l)een  seriously  considered. 

The  earliest  known  edition  of  “Titus  Andronicus”  is  a 
quarto  published  in  1600,  whose  title  page  reads  thus: 

“The  most  lAimentable  Bomaine  Tragedie  of  Titus  An- 
dronicus.” ^ , 

A second  quarto  appeannl  in  1611,  “printed  for  bt - 
ward  White,”  varying  from  the  first  edition  only  in  a fevv 
minor  details.  An  entry  in  the  Sationers’  Kegister  u^ 
der  April  19, 1602,  speaks  of  a transference  of  copyright 
but  it  probably  refers  to  neither  of  the  extant  editions, 
both  of  which  were  published  for  E<lward  llTiite.  ® 
Register  also  shows  that  in  159.T  one  John  Danter  *^*1^** 

“A  Noble  Roman  Ilistorye  of  Tytns  Andronicus, 
it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  either  of  these  refers 
the  play  which  has  come  down  to  us. 
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Of  the  sources  of  tl,e  plot  u e know  very  little  Then, 
bald  supposes  tliat  it  is  purely  original,^  neither  It 
ronicus  or  Tnniora  are  Roman  names.  The  incidents  of 

Jin,  given  in  Percy’s  “Re- 

Sr  f""  ^PPoaingThal  fht 

lin.-  ^ ^ seems  to  have  been  a popular  one 

ng  mentioned  in  more  than  one  work  of  that  time. 

this  ir  ? ' Shakespeare?  Concemine 

CO  d ? opinion" Tc 

bws  iutll' ""  ■'  IbSS-ao,  which 

Adonis"  ““i 

boweve’r  nliiLrr"';  ^ in  Ben  Jonson, 

«-ons  to  iS  S.,  Andismicns"  as  pro- 

‘0  Hie  s„„m  T "''’P""'  ''c  has  reference 

H'onticit,  a,  1 =i  i " >■»  f«™r  of  its  an- 

Meres  i,’  “ ^''nkesiwarmn  prisiuclion  is  the  fact  that 

<>oiiht;i  J,t  ’ “ ”»  '“i-K  ooiong  other  nn- 

bv  theoee  ^ P™"'"’  P'"-™;  ""<1  Ibis  is  corrohoralc.1 
'bST  in  the  First  Folio.  In 

told  “hv  ’ 'leelared  that  he  bad  been 

not  hi'"--  7r,"T''’'  P'”-’' 

"some , (l^bnkespeare-s),  hut  that  he  onlv  care 

Of  f liar„r.reo""7;‘'"  T """ P'’'"''P“'  Po^* 

"foniens-  s " '’nslowe  mentions  a “Titus  and  An- 

''“I'btfiil’whe  Z P.  ’"'•o''  •'I'"-  ’•'■>»<-  blit  it  is  very 

“Tif,  ' was  a Sliakesperian  plav. 

O'  KoKHsltcriH  "‘‘'""i”  ''""■'''■'■f-  foifflwi a majority 

"""■f  Iilays,  ""  ""PJff  "ulite  his 

‘'"■"^Idrir'o  '’'o™'*'-'-  • • • 

"in Woo  Z[  «».v»  Ilowden, 

inalaes  ai)p(>al  to  all  the  senses.  • • • u 
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reeks  blood,  it  smells  of  blood,  we  almost  feel  that  we 
have  handled  blood — it  is  so  gross.” 

Collier  thinks,  in  accordance  with  his  opinion  upon 
Marlowe,  that  the  play  is  genuine,  and  that  as  a poetical 
production  it  has  not  been  accorded  justice.  Many  of 
the  German  critics,  among  them  Prof.  Gcrvinus,  regard 
“Titus  Andronicus”  as  Shakespeare’s.  Acrerding  to 
their  views,  he  had  not  the  refinement  of  feeling  which 
he  acquired  in  his  maturity.  Was  his  moral  and  aesthet- 
ic nature  early  transformed  by  a powerful  revolution? 
Yes,  says  Gervinus.  In  this  first  attempt  at  tragedy  he 
was  tempted  to  compete  with  Marlowe,  and  others  of  the 
day.  This  was  his  first  example  of  tragedy,  standing 
out  with  “Romeo  and  Juliet”  and  “Hamlet.” 

Opposed  to  this  view  we  have  the  testimony  of  such 
critics  as  Theobald,  Jonson,  Drake,  Dyce,  Hallam,  Cole- 
ridge and  Walker,  who  reject  the  play  entirely.  With 
these  the  metre  and  style  decide  against  Shakespeare. 
The  diction  is  for  the  most  part  devoid  of  imagery,  and 
without  his  tendency  to  rare  expressions,  reflective  say- 
ings and  sentences.  The  bombast  of  Aaron  the  J®’ 

acconling  to  Coleridge,  out-hcroding  Herod,  which  tb 

poet  so  abhors  in  “Hamlet.”  isTUns 

Mr.  Richard  Grant  White  takes  the  view  that 
Andronicus”  is  the  joint  work  of  Greene,  ilarlowe,  a 
Shakespeare,  written  by  them  together  for  the 
Pembroke’s  coinimny;  but  he  is  almost  alone  m 
opinion. 

Many  of  the  critics,  including  Malone,  Ingeiv, 
Staunton,  tliink  it  was  touched  up  by 
lielongs  in  matter  ns  well  ns  style  to  the  older 
which  Shakespeare  set  aside.  We  do  not  feel  at  « 
it.  Perused  with  the  works  of  the  earlier 
find  ourselves  upon  the  same  ground.  ''  ith  t e e 
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tioii  of  a few  passages,  the  play  is  entirely  un-Shake- 
spearian. 

ti  close  examination  of  the  text  reveals  the  work  of  a 
hand  other  than  Shakespeare’s.  In  his  earlier  plays  the 
proportion  of  unstopt  to  end-stopt  lines  is  very  small, 
ranging  from  one  in  ten  to  one  in  eighteen.  If  “Titus 
Andronicus”  is  Shakespeare’s,  we  should  find  the  propor- 
tion about  the  same;  yet  it  is  hardly  over  one  in  eight. 
The  number  of  weak  endings  is  much  larger,  as  well  as 
of  double  endings,  than  in  other  plays  of  the  same  date. 
In  his  earlier  works  there  is  a large  number  of  rhymes, 
yet  “Titus  Andronicus”  has  only  eighteen  in  all.  All 
verse-tests  tend  to  disprove  its  Shakespearian  origin.  No- 
where else  has  lie  used  this  regular  blank  verse.  Another 
foature  is  the  recurrence  of  I.4itin  quotations,  which  are 
Wot  found  ill  other  works.  The  use  of  the  repeated  line, 
or  almost  the  f’aiue  words  in  two  lines  near  each  other, 
is  also  unlike  his  verse. 

Hut  there  are  other  things  than  verso  testa  to  prove  its 
ulien  authorship.  Furnivnll  says:  “To  me  the  play  cries 
uut,  ‘I  am  not  Shak(‘si>eare’s ; my  repulsive  subject,  my 
blood  nud  horrors,  are  not,  and  never  were,  hia.’  It  is 
i'*'ug(><ly  only  in  the  coarsest  material  relationship.  His 
other  writings  lend  us  to  lielleve  that  Shakespeare  did 
uot  enter  into  this  Sturm  und  Drnug  (storm  and  stress) 
Juoveiuent,  which  urged  Schiller  to  write  his  ‘Robbers.’ 

‘^uus  Andronieus’  is  evidently  the  product  of  this  move- 

ment.” 

Compare  this  with  other  plaj’s.  Nowhere  has  the  poet 
oveated  such  a character  ns  Aaron,  who  “cursed  the  day 
!*!  "’*‘'oh  he  did  not  some  notorious  ill.”  Even  lago  in  all 
Us  evil  doings,  Edmund,  Shylock,  or  Richanl  did  not  at- 
uiTl  unto  such  unparnlleliMl  wickinlnesa.  The  whole  Im- 
*Tsaion  which  we  n*ceive  spirnks  with  almost  overwhelm- 
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ing  testimony  against  Shakespearian  origin.  The 
coarseness  of  its  characterization,  the  lack  of  even  ordi- 
nary probability  of  its  actions,  the  unnatural  motives  as- 
signed to  them,  are  .all  utterly  foreign  to  his  works.  A 
young  writei’s  style  may  be  perverted,  his  taste  go 
astray;  but  “that  which  is  deeper  than  all  this— the  esti- 
mate of  man,  the  deduction  of  motives,  the  general  con- 
templations of  human  nature”—  is  developed  at  an  early 
stage.  5- hakespeare  alw.nye  knew  how  to  devise  the  most 
natural  motives  for  strangest  actions.  Nowhere  else  has 
he  grounded  his  plot  upon  the  most  apparent  improbabil- 

ity.  , K 1 f 

Notice  the  inconsistencies  brought  out  in  the  plot. 

Titus  murders  Alarhus  in  cold  blood,  and  then  expects 
thanks  of  Tamora  for  her  elevation. 

Revengeful  Tamora!  T’tus  knows  .vrfectly  well  l.cr 
feelings,  yet  does  not  guess  the  author  of  the  revengefu 
plot  on  lAivinia.  Ilis  daughter  is  in  full  possession  of 
all  her  faculties,  save  tlmt  of  speech,  and  perfectly  con- 
scious of  all  going  on ; yet  it  is  at  length  by  mere  acciden 
that  lAivinia  reveals  her  secret.  And  later  Tamora  su  • 
fers  herself  to  l)C  allured  by  the  same  clumsy  dissimui  • 

tion  by  which  Titus  himself  had  been  deceived. 

Comparing  “Titus  Andronicus”  with  “Venus  and  . 
nis”  and  “Lucrece,”  it  seems  well-nigh  impossible 
they  were  written  at  so  nearly  the  same  date  i ^ 
same  author  This  is  another  evidence  that  saa 
p«‘are  did  not  write  the  former. 

Crude  and  liarliarous  thongli  the  play  is, 
agree  with  the  critics  that  it  contains  some  pa- 
much  above  the  n-st.  We  give  below  some  of  those 

monly  assigneil  to  Shakespeare.  K«,rinhing 

The  speech  of  Rnssianus  in  the  first  scene,  hegi 
“Romans,  friends,  followers,”  suggests  the  beginn  n 
Mark  Antony’s  oration.  In  Act  II,  Scene  2,  the  m 
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“She  is  a woman,  therefore  may  be  woo’d; 

She  is  a woman,  therefore  to  be  won,” 

suggests  passages  in  Richard  III  and  Henry  VI. 

A beautiful  simile  is  expresseti  in  the  first  scene: 

“Hail,  Homo,  victorious  in  thy  mournin;;  weeds! 

Lo,  as  the  bark  that  liath  dischar^^’d  her  fraught, 
Retiirns  with  precious  lading  to  the  bay 
From  whence  at  first  she  weighed  her  anchorage, 
Cometh  Andronicus,  bound  with  laurel  boughs, 

To  re-salute  his  country  with  his  tear^ 

Tears  of  true  joy  for  his  return  to  Rome,” 

And  again, 

“Wilt  thou  draw  near  the  nature  of  the  gods? 
Draw  near  them  then  in  being  merciful : 

Sweet  mercy  is  nobility’s  true  badge,” 

reminds  us  of  Portia’s  famous  speech. 

Other  pasatiges  are  as  follows: 

Act  I — Scene  1. 

“See,  lord  and  father,  how  we  have  performed 
Our  Roman  rites.” 

Act  II — Scene  2. 

“The  hunt  is  up,  the  morn  is  bright  and  grey. 

The  fields  arc  fragrant  and  the  woods  arc  green; 
Uncouple  here  and  let  us  make  a l»ay 
And  wake  the  Kmj)eror  and  his  lovely  bride 
And  rouse  the  Prince  and  ring  a hunter’s  peal. 
That  all  the  court  may  echo  with  the  noise.” 

Act  III — Scene  2. 

“My  lovely  Aaron,  wherefore  look’st  thou  sad. 
When  every  thing  doth  make  a gleeful  boaatT 
The  birds  ehant  melody  on  cwry  bush, 

The  snake  lies  rolled  in  the  cheerful  sun. 

The  green  leaves  quiver  with  the  cooling  wind 
And  make  a checquer’d  shadow  on  the  ground." 

Act  IV — Scene  4. 

These  lines  have  the  true  Shnkwperian  ring: 
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“Is  the  sun  dimm’d,  that  gnats  do  fly  in  itt 
The  eagle  sulTers  little  birds  to  sing. 

And  is  not  careful  what  they  mean  thereby. 

Knowing  that  with  the  shadow  of  his  wing 
He  can  at  pleasure  stint  their  melody; 

Even  so  mays’t  thou  the  giddy  men  of  Rome. 

Act  V — Seceno  3. 

“Come  hither,  boy;  come,  and  learn  of  us 
To  melt  in  showers;  thy  grandsire  loved  thee  well; 

In  that  respect,  then,  like  a loving  child. 

Shed  some  small  drops  from  thy  tender  spring. 

Because  kind  nature  doth  require  it  so. 

These  pas-sages  are  strong  evidence  of  the  touch  of  a 
master-hand.  Even  Coleridge  admits  that  they  are  prob- 
ably Shakespearian.  That  he  had  some  connection  with  a 
play  upon  the  subject  seems  certain  by  the  mention  of 
Meres,  and  by  its  publication  in  the  First  Folio. 

In  summing  up  the  evidence  and  drawing  conclusions, 

we  quote  Prof.  Itolfe : ^ 

“It  may  at  first  seem  strange  that  his  (Shakespeare’s) 
name  should  have  come  to  be  associated  with  a work  in 
which  we  find  so  few  traces  of  his  hand ; but  he  may  have 
improved  the  old  play  in  other  ways  than  by  re-writing 
any  considerable  portion  of  it— by  omissions,  re-arran^ 
ment  of  scenes,  and  the  like — and  its  great  popularity  m 
the  revise<l  form  may  have  led  to  its  being  common  y 
known  ns  ‘8hak<*siH*nre’s  Titus  Andronicus,’  (in 
tion  from  the  earlier  version,  whos(»'s)oevcr  it  may  a 
b(M*n),  until  at  length  it  came  to  be  generally  rega 
ns  one  of  his  original  pitHluctions.” 

Still  we  have  reachisl  no  conclusion  as  to  the  au  o 
of  this  earlier  e<litinn.  A reference  in  Hen  Jonson  x ^ 
its  date  ns  previous  to  1589.  That  it  was  a play  o 
period,  and  was  touched  by  Shakespeare,  we  may  a 
ns  the  opinion  beat  supporteil  by  internal  evidence  a 
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by  the  weight  of  critical  authority.  R.  G.  White  sug- 
gests Marlowe  or  Peele  as  its  probable  author;  Green’s 
name  has  also  been  mentioned,  while  it  is  not  impossible 
that  others  may  have  had  a hand  in  it.  It  belongs  to 
thePre-Sliakespearian  group  of  bloody  tragedies  of  which 
Thomas  Kyd’s  “Spanish  Tragedy”  is  the  most  conspicu- 
ous example;  and  yet  few  of  the  important  critics  have 
seriously  considered  Kyd  as  its  probable  author. 

Let  us  pause  to  notice  “Tlie  Spanish  Tragedy.”  The 
earliest  extant  edition  in  undated,  but  is  printed  for  Ed- 
ward White,  the  publisher  of  “Titus  Andronicus.”  Jon- 
son  is  said  to  have  made  additions  to  the  play,  but  they 
are  much  unlike  his  other  writings.  It  is  typical  of  that 
species  of  which  Kyd  may  he  called  the  founder. 

The  author  was  evidently  a well-educated  man,  mak- 
ing free  use  of  classical  mythology.  It  is  not  a bad  piece 
of  work,  reminding  us  in  some  instances  of  “Hamlet,” 
Freciuont  references  to  the  same  things  and  other  fea- 
tures compel  our  notice  of  the  similarity  between  “Titus 
Andronicus”  and  “The  Spanish  Tragedy.”  For  exam- 
ple, take  the  versification. 

The  proportion  of  unstopt  to  end-stopt  lines  is  about 
one  in  seven;  in  “Titus  Andronicus”  it  is  only  one  in 
eight  or  nine.  There  are  twenty-seven  examples  of 
**l>ymos  occurring  in  “The  Simnish  Tragwly,”  eighteen  in 
‘Titus  Andronicus;”  the  proiiortion  is  almost  identical. 
Other  verse  tests  show  markiHl  similarity  in  construction. 
Another  circumstance  is  the  frequent  use  made  by  Kyd 
Latin  quotations.  These  occur  in  no  other  Shake- 
*’Pearian  production  than  “Titus  Andronicus,”  and  many 

the  quotations  in  the  two  plays  are  from  the  same  au- 
thors. 

Rut  for  other  reasons  it  seems  not  at  all  improbable 

uit  Kyd  wrote  the  original  trng(*dy  of  “Titus  Androni- 
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cus.”  Let  us  enter  into  a more  detailed  comparison  of 
this  with  his  “Spanish  Tragedy.” 

Their  title  pages  are  somewhat  similar.  We  find  in 
the  chorus  the  impersonation  of  Revenge,  recalling  Ta* 
mora’s  attempted  deception  of  Titus.  “The  Spanish 
Tragedy”  furnishes  five  murders,  two  suicides,  two  ju- 
dicial executions,  and  one  death  by  duel.  In  the  Roman 
play,  twelve  out  of  the  fifteen  most  important  characters 
are  killed,  while  in  the  former  Kyd  eventually  despatches 
ten  out  of  thirteen.  In  both  almost  none  survive  to  bury 
the  dead.  The  deliberate  act  of  Hieronimo  in  biting  out 
his  tongue  suggests  Titus’s  willing  sacrifice  of  a hand. 

The  principal  characters  are  also  much  alike.  Com- 
pare the  old  gentleman,  Ilieronimo,  craftily  working  out 
his  plot,  with  Titus;  Ix)renzo,  the  consummate  villain, 
with  Aaron ; Belt-imperia,  the  l)eautiful  and  injured  lady, 
with  Lavinia. 

The  two  fir8t-nam(*d  characters  warrant  a more  ex- 
tended comparison.  IIow  similar  are  the  dialogues  of 
Ilieronimo  to  the  conversations  of  Titus!  Both  are  old 
men,  high  ofilcials  and  worthy  servants  of  their  country, 
miatrente<l  and  abused,  yet  eventually  getting  vengeance 
t)efore  their  death.  This  vengeance  is  in  each  instance 
accomplishe<l  by  scheming  and  deception. 

In  Act  V,  Scene  2,  Titus  says: 

“WitncM  thin  wrcU-hed  »tump,  witiK*«  Uteae  crlmiOB  linaa: 
WitnenK  thcM  tmjchm  made  by  p-W  and  care; 

Witnpaii  the  tiring  day  and  beary  night; 

Witneaa  all  anrrow,  that  I knew  thee  well 
For  our  proud  cmpreaa,  mighty  Tamora." 

With  these  lint's  compare  the  speech  of  Ilieronimo  in 
Act  IV,  Scene  .*1: 

"Ileere  lay  my  hope,  and  heere  my  hope  hath  ead; 
lleere  lay  my  hart,  and  heere  my  hart  waa  elaina;  . . • • 

Forth  from  theaa  wounds  can»e  breath  that  gar*  bm  life; 

They  murdered  me  that  made  thee*  fatall  mark*." 
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Note  the  pretended  friendship  of  Hieronimo  for  Lo- 
renzo and  Baltliazar,  and  Titus’s  skillful  deception  of  Ta- 
mora  in  Act  V,  Scene  2.  Also  compare  the  following: 

Act  II,  Scene  4 — Hieronimo  (over  the  dead  body  of 
Horatio), 

“Alas  I it  is  Horatio,  my  sweet  sonnel  .... 

Oil  speak,  if  any  spark  of  life  remaine! 

I am  thy  father.  Who  hath  slain  my  sonnet 
What  savad)!^  monster,  not  of  humane  kinds. 

Hath  here  berne  glutted  with  thy  harmless  blood. 

And  left  thy  hloudie  corpse  dishonoured  heere,  .... 

For  me  amidst  these  dark  and  deathfull  shades 
To  drowne  thee  with  an  ocean  of  my  tears t” 

Act  III,  Scene  1 — (Titus  to  Lavinia) : 


“Dear  T^avinia,  dearer  than  my  soul — 

• . . . what  shall  I do 

Now  I behold  thy  lively  body  sot 

Thou  hast  no  hands  to  wipe  away  thy  tears. 

Nor  tongue  to  tell  me  who  hath  martyr'd  thee; 

Gentle  Lavinia,  let  me  kiss  thy  lips; 

Or  make  some  sign  how  I may  do  thee  ease.” 

Those  and  other  passages  rtweal  a striking  similarity 
ID  the  style  of  the  two  plays. 

Commenting  upon  the  scene  between  Hieronimo  and 
^ painter,  Symonds  throws  out  the  following  sugges- 


Had  the  author  of  ‘Titus  Andronicus’  anything  to 
D with  these  scones?  In  the  lunacies  of  Titus  did  he 
simply  dilute  the  frenzy  of  Hieronimo?” 

He  thus  liints  at  the  fact  which  we  are  trj-ing  to  e»- 
lish,  namely:  tliat  both  plays  are  by  the  same  author. 
‘Dse  brief  incidents  show  a similarity,  but  the  most 
convincing  proof  is  in  the  general  construction  of  the 

method  of  development,  the 
'"cation,  all  give  signs  of  the  same  hand  in  both. 
Dinming  up,  we  have  the  following  evidence:  Both 
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were  published  by  the  same  man,  Edward  White,  the  au- 
thor of  each  was  a well-educated  man,  fond  of  Latin  quo- 
tations; the  verse-tests  give  nearly  identical  results;  both 
are  tragedies  of  the  blood-and-thunder  variety,  products 
of  the  same  movement;  the  leading  characters  are  very 
similar;  and  more  than  all,  the  general  make-up,  style, 
and  character  of  the  two  plays  are  much  alike. 

Taking  these  facts  into  consideration,  we  seem  war- 
ranted in  the  inference  that  both  are  by  the  same  author, 
Thomas  Kyd.  “The  Spanish  Tragedy”  is  the  better 
piece  of  work  of  the  two,  and  we  may  suppose  that  it  is 
of  later  composition.  Careful  investigation  gives  rise  to 
the  theory  that  “Titus  Andronicus”  was  one  of  the  earlier 
works  of  Thomas  Kyd,  slightly  altered  and  revised  by 
Shakespeare  and  incorporated  among  his  works,  until 
it  became  known  as  one  of  his  original  productions. 
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A TROPHY  OF  WAR 


BY  C.  D.  CRKASMAN. 


“Son”  was  a little  yellow  darky  with  thin  face  and  slen- 
der form.  He  was  raised  in  a mountain  village  where 
race  prejudice  ran  high  and  the  frequent  fights  between 
white  men  and  negroes  were  imitated  among  the  boys  of 
the  two  races,  sometimes  with  serious  results.  His  com- 
panion was  a short,  fat  lad  whose  face  was  the  blackest  I 
ever  saw.  It  literally  glistened  in  the  sun-light  and  re- 
minded one  of  a polished  piece  of  ebony  or  the  side  of  a 
new  coal-car.  It  was  so  shiny  that  it  suggested  the 
name,  “Snow  Hall,”  which  name  he  was  generally  known 
by.  But  although  he  was  unlike  “Son”  in  form  and  fea- 
tures he  was  like  him  in  essentiala  They  were  both 
darkies. 

They  had  hired  themselves  to  the  jMJople  of  the  com- 
niunity  (as  had  a number  of  the  white  boys)  to  graie 
their  cows,  there  being  no  fenced  pasture  for  that  pur- 
pose. This  industry  (if  I ought  to  call  it  such)  fumish- 
fine  opportunities  for  mischief-loving  Imys  to  give  vent 
to  their  hatred  of  the  negroes.  The  story  which  I shall 
relate  shows  something  of  the  life  of  these  boys. 

One  day  “Son”  and  “Snow  Ball”  went  to  the  common 
pasture  grounds  with  their  cows.  There  had  already 
reached  it  two  white  hoys,  one  about  the  age  of  the 
darkies,  and  the  other  quite  small.  Very  little  difficulty 
Was  met  with  in  getting  a quarrel  started.  The  darkiea 
seemed  to  have  some  doubt,  however,  as  to  its  outcome 
nnd  it  was  soon  ended  by  their  retiring  to  another  place, 
^ut  as  they  left  “Son”  turne<l  to  promise  the  white  boys 
that  he  woiild  he  on  hand  that  afternoon  “fixed  t’  git 
ob’m.” 
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He  was  as  good  as  his  word  and  appeared  early  after 
dinner  before  the  other  boys  came.  His  opponent  (the 
small  boy  took  no  part)  was  not  long  behind  him,  and 
when  he  appeared  it  was  a signal  for  action.  Snow 
Ball”  stood  by  a big  tree  with  several  smooth  st^mes  m 
his  hand  while  “Son”  advanced  to  open  up  the  fight.  He 
was  artistically  profane,  and  I never  heard  a ^y  ^t  such 
a “cussin”  as  he  delivered  to  his  enemy.  \N  alt  Redmond 
stood  perfectly  still,  with  his  stout  arms  folded  and  Iwk- 
ing  down  under  his  heavy  eye-brows,  apparently  in  dwp 
meditation.  “Something  is  going  to  happen  soon,  I 
thought,  as  I watched  the  quarrel.  “You  sw  dis  razor . 
said  “Son,”  brandishing  an  ugly  looking  instrumen  in 
his  hand  very  near  Walt’s  nose.  “Dat’s  what  I’s  ^’in  t 
carve  yo’  liver  wid  right  now  d’rec’ly,  you  blame  fir’d  po 
white  trash  what  t’ink  yoii’s  betteFn  a nigge’.  Look  me 
in  de  eye  an’  le’  me  tells  you  dat  Fs  a dangus  coon  wid  a 
razor  You  done  been  foolin’  wid  me  long  ’nough.  I a 
tol’  you  time  ag’in  to  lef  me  ’lone  an’  you  aint  done  it- 
Now  I’s  gwine  t’  split  you  wide  op’m  right  here,  you  lo^ 
down  scrapin’s  ef  de  ear’f  what  done  lick  all 
my  co’n  bread  an’  den  call  me  nigge’.  1 can  i^iiup  leb 
teen  thousand  i)o’  white  fo’ks  ’fo’  daylight  »» 
instrument  an’  I’s  gwine  t’  cut  dat  fmat  ef  yos  clean 
’fo’  I gits  frough  wid  you — 

But  suddenly  Walt  seemed  to  come  to  _ 

made  a quick  “flank  movement”  and  struck  . 

the  left  jaw  which  sent  him  staggering  to  the  grou 
At  the  same  instant  he  stooped  to  pick  up  a 
was  well  that  he  stooped,  for  as  he  struck  “Son, 

Ball”  aimed  a whizzing  missile  at  his  head.  .Vs  t pa  ^ 
over  him  he  straightenwl  up  and  threw  with  sue  ” ^ 
that  the  stone  skinneil  a large  place  on  the  tree  In 
of  which  “Snow  Ball”  stood.  It  made  such  a profeo 
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impression  on  him  that  he  wasted  no  time  in  making 
himself  scarce  around  that  place.  Walt  turned  to  “Son” 
who  was  picking  himself  up  and  looking  as  though  he 
had  been  kicked  by  both  heels  of  a mule.  “TMiar’s  my 
razor?”  he  whined.  AVjilt  pickeni  it  up  and  said,  “Ilere’s 
mine,  I guess  you  aint  got  none.” 

“Son”  saw  what  had  happened,  and,  realizing  that  he 
had  lost,  began  bogging.  “Boss  Walt,  please  gi’me  dat 
razor  back.  You  knows  I’s  jes’  a foolin’.  I wouldn’t  a 
you  fo’  ha’f  a dolla’.  An’  besides  dat  ain’  my  razor. 
It’s  dad’s,  an’  he  take  an’  beat  de  stuffin’  out’n  me  ef  I 


done  los’  it.” 

“Well,”  broke  in  Walt,  “if  j-ou  think  he  will  I won’t 
take  the  trouble  to  lick  you  any  more.  You  ain’t  worth 
more  than  two  lickin’s  a da^'  nohow.  But  tell  your  dad 
•I  he  don’t  put  it  across  you  right  I’ll  finish  up  his  job  to- 
morrow.  So  far  as  this  razor  is  concerned,  it’s  mine.  I 
mn  t around  whupi)in’  niggi'rs  for  nothin’  these  days.  To 
he  victor  belongs  the  spoils.” 

And  no  amount  of  pleading  the  negro  could  do  availed 

anything. 

Several  years  passed  by  and  the  boys  grew  to  be  young 
men.  Walt  went  west  and  was  not  heard  of  for  several 
years.  When  (he  late  war  broke  out  he  joined  the 

tough  Biders”  and  went  into  sendee.  At  the  battle 
ai’ound  Santiago  one  of  the  bravest  of  our  brave  men 
• As  a negro  hospital  corps  was  gathering  up  the 
^^nd,  a tall,  slender  mulatto  stooped  to  lift  a shattered 
gently  into  the  ambulance.  lie  hesitated  a mo- 
Tho^’  ‘’[m)d  surprised,  and  exclaimed,  “Walt  Bedmond!” 
re'^n  rapidly  back  over  the  years  and  he 

friT  many  instances  in  the  life  of  his  stem  yet  real 
^on'V*  thought  he  remembere<l  the  day  when  Walt 
m razor.  Then  he  said  to  himself,  “I  want’s  dat 
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razor  t’  r’meniber  him  by,  an’  I’s  gwine  t’aks  fo’  it. 
When  the  bodies  of  the  dead  were  placed  in  a row  for 
identification  he  stood  by  Walt  and  when  the  officer  came 
by  he  told  him  his  name  and  said: 

“I  want’s  to  know  ef  I cin  look  frough  his  tent  and  see 

ef  I cin  fin’  his  razor.” 

“What  do  you  want  with  his  razor?”  said  the  officer, 
and  “Son”  told  the  story. 

“Well,”  said  the  officer,  smiling  sadly,”  he  was  cer- 
tainly a good  fighter,  and  if  he  fought  you  that  day  as 
well  as  he  did  the  Spaniards  this,  I guess  he  won  the 
razor.  Hut  I think  you’ve  won  it  back  and  I know  he 
would  be  willing  for  you  to  have  it,  so  if  you  can  find  it, 
it’s  yours.” 

“Son”  went  straight  to  Walt’s  tent  and  entered.  Sev- 
eral hours  later  he  was  seen  sitting  at  the  door  of  it  hold- 
ing an  old  razor  in  his  hand,  and  the  living  hero  had  the 

trophy  of  the  dead. 
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THE  PASSING  YEAR 

u.  K.  w.,  ’08 

Tlie  year  groweth  old, 

He  is  crowned  now  with  gold, 
lint  his  glory  must  pass. 

Like  a tale  that  is  told. 

His  strength  faileth  fast. 

All  his  drt'ams  are  the  past. 
For  his  Impels  have  home  fruit. 
And  are  lied  on  the  blast. 

Winter,  weave  him  a shroud. 
Wind,  wail  thou  aloud, 

And  so  grant  him  to  die 
The  death  of  the  proud. 

Tlie  j’(‘nr  is  grown  old. 

He  hath  garnered  his  gold. 
And  his  glory  is  past. 

Like  a tale  that  is  told. 
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••  )ANET  •• 

C1IA8.  M.  OUVKR,  ’10. 

The  sun  was  just  beginning  to  peep  over  the  Eastern 
hills  and  to  cast  its  sparkling  beams  through  the  frost 
laden  air,  when  a young  man,  wearing  a grey  uniform 
came  out  of  a clump  of  bushes  leading  a beautiful  grey 
mare  by  the  bridle.  Re  led  her  around  the  woods  t^ 
camp  that  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  a heavily  timbered 
hill,  and  throwing  the  reins  over  the  horse’s  head  he  en- 
tered a tent.  He  remained  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes 
and  the  mare  growing  impatient  pawed  the  ground  and 
whinnied  slightly.  “All  right  Sara,”  he  said  in  a high 
baritone  voice  from  the  doorway.  “I’m  coming  and  we 
will  soon  be  there.”  He  threw  a cavalry  saddle  on  the 
mare’s  back  and  springing  lightly  in  it  rode  swiftly  down 

What  a picture  he  made,  tall  and  muscular,  his  stately 
carriage  and  horsemanship  showed  the  Virginia  gentKv 
man,  hia  aquarc  jaw  the  SRhtcr,  and  hi.  ^ 

ayoa  betrajod  the  lover.  He  wo.  drc«<ed  m a new  um 
form  with  dark  hrown  ridinR  boot.,  and  hi.  hat 
little  to  one  aide  diaplayinR  a hiRh 
larae  no«.,  and  a month  about  whieh  a ™''' 
l)Iaye<l.  Ah,  he  wa.  hnndmme  wo.  thi.  uoldier  . 

twenty-two!  the 

“Think  of  it,  Para,  just  fifteen  miles  to  the  Oak^ 

home  of  the  greatest  little  girl  in  all  of 

saiil  as  he  bent  fomanl  and  gently  potted 

his  horse.  “Do  I love  her  much?  Did  ever  m 

woman  half  so  much?”  he  whispered 

the  mare  seemed  to  understand  for  she  pne 
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ears  and  lengthened  her  strides.  “When  wUl  this  hellish 
war  end?  When  will  these  days  of  agony  and  suffering, 
of  struggle  and  death  end?  These  days  when  brother 
meets  brother  at  the  cannon’s  mouth  and  neither  has 
tune  to  offer  a prayer  for  the  other’s  safety  before  both 
m-e  blown  into  eternity.  How  I long  for  the  peaceful 
nays  of  my  boy-hood  to  return  when  I can  gather  my  lit- 
tle Janet  in  my  arms  and  call  her  my  own.  She  is  suffer- 
mg  now  for  food,  for  the  necessaries  of  life  and  I am  una- 
>le  to  give  them  to  her.  O God,  how  it  hurts!  Hasten 
the  close  of  this  period  of  suffering  I iK'seech  of  thee,  O 
_ ^^*1-  He  rode  on  in  silence,  the  handsome  face  show- 
***g  file  pain  that  his  heart  was  enduring. 

Ila\ing  rested  at  a small  house  for  some  minutes,  he 
•’‘‘sunuHl  his  journey  and  after  another  hour’s  ride  he 
anff  rcMl  uj)  a small  hill,  on  top  of  which  stood  a large 
' "te  house.  It  was  built  on  the  old  Colonial  style  with 
lik'  ® 111  front  and  four  large  columns  standing 

ilton  **^*'^^  ^‘'“tinels,  guarding  the  home  of  Major  Ilam- 


As  the  rider  ni)proached  a gate  at  fhe  end  of  the  ave- 
^ a girlish  figun'  came  running  down  the  walk  to  meec 
^ 111.  Her  face  was  radiant  as  she  oi)ene<l  the  gate  and 
^iied,  “I  you  dear  old  boy,  you. 

lif'i'ii  watching  since  sunrise  this  morning  and  I have 
de  <lmappoinl(vl.”  He  looked  down  info  the 

look'  ” hruwn  eyes  and  whispered,  “I  too  have  been 

one  to  this  moment  when  I could  tell  you 

litir  "r*"'  ri’gard  for  you.  O my  little  sweetheart, 
lliat^  ' *!*'*’”  ‘^reaui  of  the  boundless  and  fathomless  love 
wnist"'^-/,''^"^*  ‘‘ncireled  her  small 

IIP.  rr tnistingly  looked 

lenco  f*'  ^ walkeil  ' 

’ **“‘'*’  linppiness  ne<Hled  no  evomaainn 


on  in  SI- 
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Arriving  at  the  door  an  elderly  lady  came  forward  to 
greet  the  visitor,  and  from  her  cordial  tones  and  the  de- 
lighted face  of  Uncle  Ben,  the  family  coachman,  who 
came  running  around  the  house  to  tell  “Marse  Robbie, 
howdy,”  it  would  not  take  many  minutes  for  an  observer 
to  see  that  Robert  Gordon  was  welcome. 

“Come  in  and  let’s  have  a little  ‘snack,’  for  I know  that 
you  are  hungry  after  having  ridden  such  a long  distance,” 
called  Mrs.  Norris  from  the  dining-room.  “There  is  not 
a great  deal  left  for  the  Yankees  have  stripped  us  of 
everything  that  is  of  any  use.  It  is  not  like  the  old  limes 
when  all  the  servants  and  even  the  dogs  had  an  abun- 
dance of  food.”  A tear  trickeled  down  the  wrinkled 
cheek,  and  Janet,  glancing  over  at  her  aunt,  said  reprov- 
injrly,  “Think  how  much  worse  off  we  might  be  Auntie. 
There  are  lots  of  people  who  haven’t  got  even  a crust  of 
bread  to  oat.  We  should  be  thankful  that  we  have  a 
place  to  live  and  pillows  on  which  to  lay  our  heads.” 
Robert  looked  up  at  her  noble  little  face  and  worshipped 

her. 

The  meal  was  interruptotl  here  by  the  hasty  arrival  of 
“Uncle  Sam”  from  the  front  porch,  who  hastily  an- 
nounced, “De  Yankees  am  coinin’  up  de  lane.”  Every  one 
jumped  to  their  feet  in  consternation,  and  Robert  began 
to  see  where  his  arms  were,  preparatory  to  making  a ru.sh 

for  his  horse.  ^ , 

“Come  with  me,”  said  Janet  in  a steady  voice, 
jump  into  this  closet  quickly.  Meet  me  in  an  hour  an  a 
half  at  the  ferry.”  She  hastily  closed  the  oaken  pane 
and  started  from  the  sitting  room  when  she  heaM  a 
calling  in  the  front  hall,  “Where  is  the  Rebel?  Jane 
came  through  the  door  with  compn*sse<l  lips  and 
little  cheeks  when*  the  ros<*8  had  lately  lieen  and  ask  » 
“What  can  I do  for  you,  sir?” 
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“Haven’t  you  got  a Confederate  soldier  concealed  in 
this  house?” 

Without  a moment’s  hesitation  she  answered,  “Yes, 
sir.” 


“Where  is  he?  Show  him  to  me  quick.  I haven’t  got 
all  day  to  stand  here  and  wait  your  pleasure  in  this  mat- 
ter.” These  words  seemed  to  have  no  effect  whatever  on 
Janet,  for  she  walked  over  to  the  door  and  stood  gazing 
far  out  into  the  hills  beyond. 

“Say,  wake  up  there.  Are  you  going  to  show  me  where 
your  Kebel  is?” 

“No,  sir.” 

“IN  liy  ain’t  you,  j’e  little  Kebel  yourself?  Yes,  yon  are 
going  to  show  me  where  he  is  too,”  and  with  an  oath  he 
started  toward  the  girl  threateningly. 

Stand  back  you  coward,”  cried  the  girl,  as  with  face 
aflame  and  eyes  blazing  with  anger  she  threw  a small 
pocket  revolver  in  the  face  of  the  soldier.  The  officer 
somewhat  abashed  at  this  show  of  nerve,  gave  the  order 
or  the  house  to  be  searched,  and  following  them  up  stairs 
slie  disappeanMl.  Swiftly  the  girl  ran  into  her  father’s 
closet  and  snatclunl  from  the  hook  an  old  gray  suit  that 
^or  uncle  had  worn  before  he  was  killed.  Slipping  it 
on  and  turning  the  collar  up  she  ran  through  the  hall 
^•'telling  up  her  lover’s  cap,  to  the  horse  that  stood  tietl  to 
•0  fence.  Jumping  into  the  saddle  she  starteil  through 
*0  yard  just  ns  the  soldiers  came  down  from  the  garret 
oo  of  them  happening  to  look  through  the  window  saw 
^le  grey  figure  riding  down  the  avenue,  and  with  a cry 
” surprise  he  sprang  down  the  steps,  giving  the  erv  of 


the  pursuit,  but  Sara  was  in 

*0  end  and  slie  knew  that  something  was  wrong  for  she 

for  ^'”‘1  over  run  Imfore.  Janet  rode  on 

cveral  miles  and  then  doubled  Imck  to  the  river,  for 
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in  half  an  hour  she  would  join  Kobert  and  tell  him  good- 
bye. 

In  the  meantime,  having  escaped  from  the  house,  Rob- 
ert Gordon  stood  waiting  for  Janet,  wondering  by  what 
means  she  had  withdrawn  the  soldiers  from  the  house, 
giving  him  an  opportunity  to  escape.  He  did  not  have 
to  wait  long  for  up  the  bank  of  the  river  he  saw  her  gal- 
loping towards  him  with  a little  smile  of  triumph  glow- 
ing on  her  face.  “How  beautiful  she  is,”  he  thought, 
“and  just  as  noble  and  true  as  she  is  lovely.”  She  came 
up  wearing  the  tattered  old  uniform,  the  sleeves  of  which 
came  down  over  her  hands,  her  whole  figure  being  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  large  folds  of  the  coat  and  trousers. 
Rob’s  cap  sat  jauntily  on  one  side  of  her  head  and  down 
over  her  neck,  one  or  two  truant  locks  had  stolen  from 
the  golden  mass  above.  The  cheeks  once  more  held  their 
ro.ses  and  between  her  lips  a row  of  pearls  gleamed. 

She  turnwl  and  looked  at  the  sun  and  exclaimed,  “You 
must  go,  Rob.  It  is  late  and  you  had  best  get  back  to 
camp  before  dark.”  She  sprang  lightly  from  the  horse 
and  looking  bravely  into  the  eyes  of  the  man  that  she 
loved  said  falteringly,  “I  know  it’s  hard  for  you  to  leave 
hut  your  duty,  your  duty  first.”  The  sturdy  frame  of  the 
man  who  never  flinched  in  the  face  of  battle,  swayed 
slightly  with  emotion  and  the  voice  of  the  man  who 
fearwl  no  danger,  trt‘mble<l  as  he  told  the  woman  that  he 

1ov(h1,  goo<l-bye,  whispering  hoarsely,  “God  only  knows.” 

*•*•••* 

The  noise  and  conflict  of  a terrible  battle  had  ceased 
and  silence  rtdgnwl  supreme,  save  for  an  occasional  groan 
from  some  dying  fidlow  whom  death,  having  reaped  a 
rich  hnrv(‘st  that  day,  had  forgotten  for  the  moment  and 
left  lying  in  pain.  Almvc  the  tall  pine  trees  the  sad- 
faced iiKK)!!  ro.s<‘,  easting  her  silver  rays  over  the  battle- 
field and  adding  a more  pallid  tint  to  the  faces  of  those 
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whom  Death  had  touched  and  claimed  as  her  owm.  Be-' 
yond  the  valley,  the  Susquehanna  wound  its  way  around 
tlie  hills  and  as  it  floAved  by  the  blood-soaked  field  it  hush- 
ed Its  merry  laughter  and  murmured  softly,  vainly  try- 
to  drown  the  hollow  and  ghostlike  notes  of  an  owl. 
A Avhippoorwill  whistled  once,  then  stopped,  wondering 
ly  the  breeze  had  grown  silent,  and  unable  to  unde^ 
stand  the  strange  stillness. 

rom  the  upper  end  of  the  opening  the  figure  of  a girl 
‘'appeared,  her  clothing  torn,  her  hands  scratched  by  the 
cruel  briars,  and  her  hair  flowing  loosely  over  her  should- 
crs.  She  stooped  and  pw'red  eagerly  into  the  face  of  each 
* and  lifele.ss  body.  Her  cheeks  were  as  pale  as  the 
oon-beams  and  the  eyes  that  were  wont  to  be  soft  and 
er  stared  tearh^ssly  and  wistfully  almut  her  over 
'c  field,  “Bob,  O Bob,  where  are  you?  Call  me 
<>  )bie  and  I’ll  come.  Your  little  Janet  is  looking  for 
kin  11  called  pathetically.  She  staggered  on  and  the 
gr  •''uun  looking  down  wept,  and  the  merry  stars 

the'r*^'*”  searched  up  and  down 

ho  slaughtered  soldiers,  and  ns  the  last  ray  of 

ho^*i  ^com  her  noble  heart  she  saw  the  face  of 

an  1 k'uug  in  a pool  of  blood.  She  rusheil  forwartl 
‘ " ith  low  cry  fell  over  his  body. 

came  and  with  it  tbe  ambulance  corps,  to 
wh  ^ relievo  the  suffering  of  thos»; 

tlim  '**'^***'  *^^''’0.  Finding  the  couple  they  reniovrJ 

Rive' ^ house  where  meilical  attention  was 

ness”  T ninny  days  and  wei'ks  of  lingering  ill- 

fur  a l'”'  * Recovered  sufllciently  to  nurse  Bobert  who 
dp^th  '""‘S  ">  ^ke  balance  between  life  and 

Janet  however,  he  grew  well  and  ninrrie<l 

ever  nf””**  stories  end,  “They  lived  happily 
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CICERO’S  PHILOSOPHY  OF  LIFE 


u.  K.  w.,  ’08. 


Of  all  the  men  who,  in  the  ancient  days,  contributed  to 
make  the  “grandeur  that  was  Rome,”  few  are  more  fa- 
miliar to  the  world  today  than  Cicero,  As  an  orator  he 
stands  without  a peer  in  the  annals  of  Rome,  as  a man 
of  letters  he  is  almost  universally  conceded  to  be  the 
central  figure  in  the  history  of  Latin  literature,  while  by 
his  work  in  the  field  of  philosophy  he  has  “builde  l a 
monument  more  enduring  than  bronze,  more  lofty  than 
the  regal  elevation  of  the  pyramids.” 

Born  at  Arpinium  in  the  year  106  R.  C-,  and  educated 
under  the  direction  of  a wise  and  cultured  parent,  Cice- 
ro, from  the  first,  showed  himself  an  cag«‘r  student. 
When  he  had  exhausted  the  educational  facilities  of  his 
native  town  he  was  taken  to  Rome,  and  then?  Philo, 
Phaodrus,  and  Diodotus,  the  Stoic,  wen?  among  his 
teachers.  After  having  completed  h's  eduiation  o 
Romo,  he  decided,  though  ho  had  alreaid  r won  no  mca 
reputation  in  the  forum,  to  visit  Greece  and  _ 

sake  of  further  study  in  rhetoric  and  philosoph). 
greater  part  of  his  time,  on  this  visit,  was  speut  at  Ai 
ens  or  at  Rhodes,  and  at  each  of  these  cities  .lee 
careful  to  place  himself  under  the  direction  of  tn 

and  most  famous  teachers.  rather 

Cicero’s  zeal  for  knowledge  did  not  abate  •• 
increasiHl  as  he  grew  older.  He  continu'd  a s n c 
the  end  of  his  life.  Finally,  when  a riiie  , ,,'ig 

tured  his  judgment,  mellowed  his  style,  and  i *jio8e 

thought,  he  gave  to  the  literature  of  his  na  lo 
philosophical  works  which  senwl  not  only  to  . 
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degeneracy  of  his  own  times,  but  which  have  been  also 
fountains  of  inspiration  to  students  of  every  succeeding 
generation. 

However,  Cicero  was  not,  nor  did  he  profess  to  be,  the 
founder  of  any  separate  system  or  distinct  school  of 
Pmlosophy.  He  simply  made  known  to  his  countrymen 
'vhat  had  already  been  wrought  out  by  the  Greeks;  but 
lore  is  little  danger  of  over-estimating  the  service  which 
0 tlius  rendered  his  country.  Among  the  educated 
usscs  of  his  day  belief  in  the  old  Roman  gods  was  gone, 
no  faith  in  the  fanciful  religion  of  their  fathers  had 
passed  away.  Thus  pliilosophy  was  for  them  the  one  rock 
^ refuge  from  tlie  fierce  billows  of  immorality  and  vice 
^•cli  were  sweeping  over  the  decaying  commonwealth, 
a i)liilosophy  Cicero  calls  hiiiLself  an  eclectic,  that  is, 
and  to  confine  himself  to  any  single  system 

reip  r accept  whatever  seems  go^,  to 

aoarl  '' Nevertheless  he  is  so 
of  ^ Stoic  that  some  have  claimed  him  as  a disciple 
^aat  school. 

Uan'T^’  *‘a^ds  the  cardinal  doctrine  of  the  Stoics, 
virtue  is  the  highest  good  and  the  supreme 
frie  T ^^‘f^'aut  it,  he  believes,  nothing,  not  even 
are'p  worth  while;  with  it,  he  holds,  all  things 

trio  and  happiness  is  sure,  even  to  old  age,  Vir- 

by  the  conformed  to  and  controlled 

tiipir  f aaturc',  and  these  laws,  he  maintains,  find 

•a  the  ” ‘‘•H'^assion  and  most  excellent  manifestation 

Cicero  ro'"" 

^’ith  act-  " himself 

^''aohes  ir'’  aalflshly  withdraw  from  societv.  lie 

^•‘at  tlir.  „ '’*''<"aus  life  is  the  life  of  action,  and 

aetive  life  !»  the  happy  life. 
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As  regards  external  misfortunes  and  blessings,  how- 
ever, Cicero  can  not  so  fully  accept  the  stern  doctrine  of 
the  Stoics.  His  nature,  keenly  sensitive  alike  to  both 
pleasure  and  pain,  is  unable  to  make  either  a matter  of 
indifference.  Pleasure  of  itself,  he  thinks,  will  come 
uncalled  for  when  virtue  is  followed,  and  is  then  not  o 
be  despised;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  strenuously  in- 
sists that  it  is  never  to  be  made  the  sole  object  of  human 
endeavor.  Grief  and  pain,  he  admits,  may  not  always 
be  regarded  as  matters  of  indifference,  yet  no  wise  man, 
he  asserts,  can  allow  these  to  interfere  \nth  his  daily 
occupation  or  to  interrupt  his  duties.  In  his  life  and  in 
his  writings  there  is  confes.sion  that  the  loss  of  a dear 
one  distresses  him  greatly,  but  nothing  could  be  more 
emphatic  than  his  statement  that  he  is  unable  to  conceive 
how  anv  calamity  which  could  befall  a man  should  be 
suflicient  cause  for  interrupting  duties  which  he  is  physi- 


cally able  to  perform. 

In  speculative  philosophy  Cicero  holds,  with  the  S 
cratic  school,  that  a high  degree  of  proliability  alone  is 
attainable  in  human  knowledge,  and  that 
tainty  is  l..‘Vond  the  bounds  of  human  n^ason,  there 
b(>ing  no  absolute  criterion  of  truth  and  falstdiocxL 
I.>om  the  charge  of  lack  of  conviction  and  settlm  pn 
ciple  of  act  ion  he  defends  himself  by  declaring  that  1 e 
accepts  and  pursues  the  proliable  just  as  eaperb  ^ 
others  pursue  and  accept  what  they,  wit  w|. 

rashness,  call  certain.  Thus  he  contends  that  he 
vates  all  their  virtue's,  while  avoiding  their  errors 

It  is  in  his  spirit,  then,  that  Cicero  app^r  i 
grave  questions  of  the  existence  of  a God.  and  of 
mortality  and  future  state  of  the  soul.  As  rega 
flfHt.  of  th(*se.  Cicero  is  persuaded  that  there  is  on 
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a Supreme  Being,  the  Creator  of  the  Universe,  without 
whom  there  was  not  anything  made  which  is  made.  As 
argument  for  tlie  probability  of  this  theory  he  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  order,  the  system,  and  the  beauty  of  the  uni- 
verse, to  the  wisdom  manifest  in  the  workings  of  nature; 
to  the  absurdity  of  believing  that  order,  law  and  beauty 
are  the  result  of  chance. 

Cicero  teaches  also  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  and  of  its  separate  existence  after  death.  In 
support  of  this  faith  he  cites  the  argument  of  Plato,  that 
that  the  very  hunger  of  the  soul  for  immortality  ar- 
gues that  it  is  immortal,  while  its  nature  indicates  that 
^ ean  not  be  destroyed.  “Such,”  says  Cicero,  “is  the 
activity  of  our  souls,  so  tenacious  is  their  memory  of 
‘uigs  past,  such  their  sagacity  in  regard  to  things  to 
^ouie  that  surely  the  nature  which  comprises  these  quali- 
can  but  bo  immortal.” 

With  respect  to  the  future  state  it  is  Cicero’s  hope 
^^la  when  the  soul  departs  from  the  body  it  returns  to 
heaven  from  which  it  came,  to  the  God  who  is  its 
oiue,  and,  furthenuore,  that  the  return  is  “speediest  to 
most  virtuous  and  just.”  Life  on  earth  he  considers 
j.  or  a trial  or  a kind  of  school,  which  fits  one  for 
m lif(j  come,  while  he  looks  upon  the  IkkIv  as  a 
^cison  house  from  which  it  will  l)e  a joy  to  escape.  “I 
? U-'ve,”  he  declares,  “that  the  immortal  gods  have 
>‘inte<l  souls  in  human  bodies  in  order  that  there  may 
Jieings  to  tend  the  earth,  and,  by  contemplating  the 
1 er  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  to  imitate  this  order  in  the 
thUnner  and  regularity  of  their  lives.  From  this  life, 
®u,  I shall  depart  as  from  a mere  temporarv  lodaing, 
as  from  a home.”  * 

This  is,  ill  brief,  Cicero’s  philosophy  of  life.  One  can 
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hardly  study  it  without  being  made  better  by  it  Its 
bold  optimism  reminds  us  of  Browning,  the  line  of  argu- 
ment often  calls  to  memory  the  writings  of  Paul,  whUe 
in  its  groping  faith  we  sometimes  hear,  it  seems,  the 
voice  of  the  patriarchs  of  old,  and  we  wonder  whether 
Cicero,  too,  looking  down  the  ages,  saw  not  the  vision  of 
a city  which  hath  foundations,  whose  builder  and  maker 
is  God. 
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A FROSTY  MORNING 

BY  R.  L.  McMILLAK. 

Bre’r  Babbit  quits  his  cozy  bed, 

Aroused  from  sleep  by  barking  Ned, 

And  leaves  behind  his  heated  burrow, 

And  scampers  o’er  the  frosted  furrow. 

The  squirrels  leap  from  nest  to  limb. 

The  blackbirds  chant  their  tuneless  hymn; 
The  hawk  soars  ’round  with  watchful  eye, 
A speck  against  the  clear,  blue  sky. 

Walter  and  Ed.  their  fingers  blow, 

While  to  the  cotton  patch  they  go. 

The  frozen  helve  the  axeman  heats. 

And  from  his  boot  the  stiff  mud  beats. 

The  whistling  schoolboy  passes  by. 

With  glowing  cheek  and  sparkling  eye. 

His  (log-wood  bow  he  raises  high. 

And  menaces  the  passer-by. 

The  bright  sun  melts  the  frozen  dew. 

The  white  robe  passes  from  our  view, 

Bike  visions  built  in  restful  dreams. 

On  balmy  eves,  by  murra’ring  streams. 
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EVER  A SERVANT 

BY  LBK  WBATHKE3. 


Around  the  big,  blazing  wood  fire  sat  the  family  of 
Capt.  Tom  Wise.  As  is  usually  the  case  with  poor 
people,  many  children  graced  the  fireside,  some  reciting 
their  lessons,  some  cracking  nuts,  and  two  of  the  smaller 
ones  stretched  on  the  floor  wholly  unconscious  of  the 
outer  world  and  dreaming  of  their  past  day  s sports  and 
experiences.  In  the  corner  sat  the  old  negro  house- 
servant,  Levi  lAJng,  with  his  massive  jaws  resting  in  the 
palms  of  his  hands,  listening  to  the  various  stories  of 
the  old  Confederate  as  he  related  them  to  his  children. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  November  and  the  weather  was 
rather  cool  and  damp.  The  wind  was  whistling  through 
the  cracks  of  the  door  and  now  and  then  a stiff  breeze 
blew  heavy  drops  of  rain  against  the  window  panes. 
Only  the  blaze  of  the  pine  knots  and  one  dim  candle 
lighted  the  low  room  and  silhouetted  the  eager  faces  on 
the  blank  walls.  A stick  of  wood  in  the  fireplace  burned 
in  two  and  fell  with  a heavy  thud  in  the  a.shes.  Levi 
braced  up;  this  reminded  him  that  no  more  wood  was  in 
the  house  and  the  fire  needed  replenishing.  De  rose 
from  his  seat  and  crept  stealthily  out  of  the  door  to  ^ 
woodpile  to  return  in  a few  seconds  with  the  news  o 
some  one’s  approach.  In  this  remote  settlement  ha  ^ 
a passer-by  escaped  without  some  notice.  But  the  noi 
to-night  was  unusually  striking  and  sounded  like  a 
of  cavalrymen  crossing  the  bridge  at  the  creek. 
dropped  his  armful  of  pine  knots  on  the  g 

his  slouch  hat  from  his  head  and  with  a mi.se 
swirl  scattered  raindrops  in  the  faces  of  the  severa  c 
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drou.  While  the  bright  little  faces  were  laughing,  the 

noise  became  closer;  Levi  hissed  “Shee”  and  all  became 
quiet. 

“Dar’s  a hundred  horses  crossin’  de  bridge  and  cornin’ 
np  by  (le  house,”  warned  Levi,  rolling  his  big,  white  eyes 
toward  the  window. 

Presently  a voice  rang  out,  “Captain,  we  give  Nelse 

tjrowder  hell  to-night.”  The  old  Confederate  walked  to 

e window,  the  startled  children  following,  and  looked 

ont  into  the  darkness,  but  only  caught  a glimpse  of  the 

'V  ite-robed  horsemen  as  they  vanished  through  the  misty 
rain. 

Deni’s  de  Ku  Kluxes,  ain’t  dey,  Marse  Tom?”  whis- 

looking  toward  the  window, 
los,  and  they’ve  whipped  old  Nelse  Crowder  to-night, 
^ expected,”  replied  Captain  Wise,  as  he  resumed 
fate^TJi  replenished  fire.  “That’s  the  usual 

raid  ^ ^ niggers.  I never  favored  the  Ku  Klux 

keo  ^ sometimes  I think  it’s  the  only  way  to 

Propert  niggers  from  taking  our  house  and 

^nt^n*^^^^  Porks  tells  me  dese  Ku  Klux  ain’t  nobody 
niorro  nohow,  and  of  dey  eber  pester  dis 

from  1*  • nie  a man.”  At  this  I^evi  drew 

Pinar  clothing  a hand-forged  razor  of  extraor- 

P'®’”  drawing 

lu-aiidisr-  "•P’  rusty  pistol  and 

ofanv  vr"/\^^*^‘’“  defiance 

“Dook^'^  Py  P'c  night  marauders. 

weapon.s?” 

ness.  Confederate  in  surprise  at  the  negro’s  bold- 

^fnrse  Tom,  we  bin  bearin’  ’bout  dcm  fellers 
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whippin’  de  cullered  gemmen  ob  de  neighborhood,  so 
Misser  Rose  sole  me  dis  gun  f(ir  eight  dollars,  and  I 
forged  dis  razoo  down  ter  de  shop,  and  I’se  carrin’  ’em 
fer  protect’un.”  Mr.  Rose,  by  the  way,  was  a carpet- 
bagger in  the  settlement  and  candidate  for  sheriff  of  the 
county.  He  was  arming  the  negroes  and  had  succeeded 
in  convincing  Levi  that  his  body  was  in  danger  of  harm 
at  the  hands  of  the  Ku  Klux. 

“Now,  listen  to  me,  Levi,”  began  Captain  Wise  slowly, 
leaning  forward  in  his  chair  and  looking  straight  into 
the  eyes  of  the  old  negro.  “I’ve  raised  you  practically, 
and  you’ve  been  under  the  roof  of  my  house  for  nigh 
thirty  years.  You  were  a slave  once,  but  when  the  war 
was  ended  and  freedom  and  the  right  to  vote  were  given 
you  at  one  single  sweep,  you  were  made  my  equal  in  the 
eyes  of  the  law.  I came  home  from  the  war  and  found 
you  still  here  faithful  as  ever;  when  my  other  slaves  had 
left  the  plantation.  According  to  right,  I gave  you  the 
choice  of  leaving  too,  or  of  staying  under  my  protection. 
You  chose  the  latter.  And  since  then  you’ve  never 
wanted  for  anything  and  have  had  almost  the  same  privi- 
leges as  my  own  children.  You  were  faithful,  ’tis  true, 
and  we’ve  given  you  credit  and  protection  for  all,  bu^ 
here  at  last  some  durncHl  carpet-bagger,  who  seeks  you 
vole,  has  stuffed  your  head  full  of  rotten  idea.s  yo  , 
like  the  other  poor,  ignorant  niggers,  have  believed  every 


At  this  Levi  slowly  rose  and  cautiously  laid  the  ie< 
weapons  on  the  high  mantle,  then  resumeil  his  , 

the  box.  Not  a wonl  was  spoken  and  the  children  . 
eagerly  into  their  father’s  stem  face  as  he  con  i 


slowly : 

“I’ve  noticed  this  change  in  you 


since  the  Bureau  man 
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tolked  to  you  two  months  ago,  and  it  has  at  last  come 
0 a turning  point.  You’ve  been  associating  with  those 
rowdy  niggers  and  don’t  stay  with  me  half  the  time, 
ve  hoard  several  tlireats  you  made  about  the  Ku  Klux, 
if  they  get  news  of  it  you  may  expect  a visit  from 
j aight.  You  know  that  nigger  they  whipped 

night  had  been  stealing  meat  all  over  the  neighbor- 

litti*  Nelson,  whom  they  beat  last  week,  insulted 

e Miss  liettie  Perkins  by  proposing  marriage  to  her, 
Pill  Camp  burned  widow  Crowder’s  barn,  mules, 

Klux  ain’t  going  to 
on  )le  you  unless  you  get  mean,  and  I’ll  protect  you 
m any  harm  as  long  as  you  behave  yourself.” 

^^arse  Tom,  ^lisser  Rose  says  I’se  er  good  man 
Levi  \jnion  lA'ague,”  replied 

siziu  77  Captain  Wise,  empha- 

arln  by  pounding  his  clenched  fist  on  the 

Vote  **  chair.  “He’ll  tell  you  anything  for  your 
^icad  ^ listen  to  what  he  says  you’ll  lie  in  trouble 

butT^  league  if  you  want 

at'ho^  carrying  tho.se  weapons,  stay 

'^ll  ce''^’  nobody’s  advice  but  mine,  and,  above 

Tlie^r'  threats  about  what  you  trill  do.” 

soiiT*/*^  ^cowing  late,  and  the  children  one  by 
'^'aalh.j.'^  *7  the  two 

trundle  TT  undre.s.s('d  and  laid  in  the  little 

*’*®yard  *r  , ' ' to  his  one-roomed  shanty  in 

Uiaster.  * troubled  over  the  scoldings  of  his  lenient 

'^^cunis^  *7  awoke  from  his  troubled 

thron.ri7f/^'*\*"“^  cease<l,  the  stars  were  shining, 

^ the  window  the  full  moon,  lifting  itself  on 
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the  solemn  pines  without,  looked  into  his  close  apart- 
ment. He  stirred  from  his  shanty,  and  when  the  sun 
w'as  full  over  the  tree  tops,  the  stock  had  been  fed;  he, 
too,  had  eaten  a hearty  breakfast  and  was  off  to  the 
woods  with  the  wagon  to  haul  winter’s  wood  into  town. 

Slowly  and  steadily  he  passed  back  and  forth  from  the 
forest  to  the  town,  until  the  first  trip  after  the  noon 
hour  found  him  in  town  with  his  empty  wagon.  Negroes 
were  congregating  at  the  different  comers,  some  clad  in 
brilliant  uniforms,  talking  and  laughing  in  loud  guffaws. 


occasionally  uttering  bitter  oaths. 

He  could  not  withstand  the  temptation  to  join  the 
crowds.  Hitching  his  team  of  mules  to  a tree  in  the 
public  sqiuire,  he  was  ushered  down  to  the  League’s 
headquarters  and  issued  a uniform  and  rifle.  The  negro 
officer  tried  to  teach  him  the  tactics,  but  with  little  re- 
sult, for  he  was  almost  as  ignorant  as  Levi  himself.  That 
afternoon  the  company  of  negroes  paraded  up  and  down 
the  main  streets  of  the  little  town,  drilling  in  private 
yards,  commanding  the  public  highways  and  disregard- 
ing law  and  order  in  general.  The  blue  unifonns,  brass 
buttons,  rifles  and  the  music  of  a dmm  l)ewildered  tne 
poor  old  negro  until  he  lost  all  sense  of  time.  Sun 
down  before  he  realized  what  he  was  about.  The  com 
pany  was  dismisseil,  lA*vi  changed  into  his  work  c otu  , 
and  being  a little  skeptical  almut  his  membership 
the  League  the  leader  allowed  him  the  .specia  pri' 
of  taking  the  uniform  home  with  him,  thinking 

might  strengthen  his  loyalty.  ne«n-oes 

When  the  wagon  pulleil  out  it  was  loaded  nith  n n 
going  back  home.  Now  and  then  one  would  drop 
a cross-roads  until  Roland  Hardy  was  the  on  y 

pan  ion  Levi  had.  , jjf 

“lAivi,  why  don’t  yer  leave  dat  ole  ens-s  no  no  • 
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yer  make  o’  faithful  member  ob  de  League  yer  might  git 
a govermint  job,  what  pays  big  money.  Don’t  yer  know 
yer  ain’t  no  longer  got  ter  ’bey  ole  Marse  Tom,  but  we 
is  free  and  equal  ez  ony  o’  dem  white  bucks.” 

“I  knows  I’se  a free  man,  but  I didn’t  bab  nowhere’s 
ter  go  when  de  war  wuz  ober,  and  bad  ter  stay  wid  Marse 
lorn.  He  shore  treats  me  nice,  but  I’se  gwine  ter  jine 
der  League  and  git  er  job  in  town,  I is.  I don’t  stay  wid 
ole  llarse  Tom  lack  I use  ter,  no  bow,  and  bimebj’  I’s 
pvine  tor  turn  up  missin’,  ’fore  long.  I bates  mighty 
>ad  ter  leave  der  missus  and  her  chillun,  but  Fse  gwine 
Of  jine  der  Union  and  be  er  gobermint  man.”  As  Levi 
®poke  be  looked  proudly  to  bis  uniform  and  grinned. 

ben  the  team  came  within  bearing  distance  of  the 
louse,  bis  companion  slipped  from  the  wagon  and  dis- 
appeared. Levi  drove  into  the  j’ard,  tucked  bis  new  uni- 
^ loi  under  bis  coat  sbamefully  and  bid  it  under  the  cor- 
To^  erib.  Night  bad  already  fallen  and  “Marse 

^’oen  rather  uneasy  about  bis  team.  He  re- 
fe^  ^-'Ovi  for  bis  late  arrival,  but  the  old  negro  was 
p " excuse,  “3Iarse  Tom,  Use  so  tired  I can’t 

tw  ^ "oik.  De  buss  load  o’  wood  turn  ofen  de  waggen 

loa^l  ’^ore  I git  outer  dat  new  road  and  I bad  ter 
^l^it  ergin  missel f.” 

_ ^00  days  later  one  of  Levi’s  negro  friends  invited 


liitu 


0 ’possum  bunt.  Accustomed  to  the  privi- 
The  when  and  where  be  plcjisod,  be  accepted. 

^tables  " " ‘ " 

h "1<1  gray  mule.  At  one  vigorous 

polled  liimself  astride  the  mule's  bare  liack, 

^‘'0  Peac(?f  I evcuiing.  Not  a care  weighed  on 

^otton-tai/\  wbistle<l  merrily.  A inolly- 

•"'PPeil  limply  across  the  road  in  front  of 
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him,  and  the  mule  dropped  its  long  ears  forward  in  sud- 
den surprise.  The  superstitious  negro  ceased  whistling 
and  began  wondering  what  bad-luck  was  coming. 

“ ’Taint  no  use  ter  hunt  now.  ^ e ain’t  gwine  ter 
ketch  no  ’possums  dis  night,”  thought  Levi  to  himself. 

Before  going  much  further  he  heard  the  screaming  of 
a screech-owl  in  the  woods. 

“Jes,  lack  I know’s  somethin’  guine  ter  drap  dis  very 
night.  Dat  rabbit  didn’t  cross  my  paf  fer  fun,  and  dat 
owl  ain’t  hollern’  jes  fer  nothin’.”  He  shuddered  at  the 
thought  of  the  trouble  they  predicted.  M onder  increased 
to  fear,  so  he  drew  his  reins  tighter,  dug  his  heavy  heels 
into  the  sides  of  the  mule,  whereupon  it  fell  into  a trot. 
At  the  sight  of  the  smoke  winding  its  way  from  the  top 
of  a rock  chimney  he  gave  a sigh  of  relief  and  presently 
the  full  outline  of  the  log  cabin  became  visible. 

Several  other  negroes,  with  a pack  of  howling  hounds, 
awaited  him.  Soon  they  were  off  on  the  hunt  and  Levi 
forgot  his  presentiments  in  the  fun  of  the  evening.  The 
hour  was  late  when  they  returned  home,  but  their  game 
was  four  fat  ’possums  tied  bj’  their  tails  in  split  sticks. 
It  was  too  late  to  go  home,  so  Levi  remained  there  and 
laid  his  head  down  to  dreani  of  “ ’possum  and  taters.” 

About  an  hour  had  pas.sed  when  Mike  Johnson  heard  a 
noise  of  some  one  coming  up  the  narrow  trail  bj  the 
spring,  lie  raised  his  head  from  his  pillow  and  listened 
closer.  No,  it’s  a horse.  No ; yes,  two  horses.  Ah,  now 
a drove  of  cattle.  What  could  it  mean?  He  di<  n 
speak  a word,  but  listened  breathlessly.  \ sudden  stop 
of  the  hoof-beats.  Mike’s  heart  beat  against  his  breas 

like  a sledge.  „ 

“Mike  .Tohnson,  Mike  Johnson,  some  to  the  c oor, 

sounded  a strong  voice  from  the  outside. 

“Oh,  Lawd,  hit’s  de  Ku  Kluxos.  Gawd  save  dis  pon 
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niggor!  What  kin  I do?”  He  tried  to  think  of  some 
means  of  escape  or  a place  to  hide,  but  in  vain;  so  he 
answered,  “Mister,  I’se  cornin’.” 

Eeluctantly  he  eased  out  of  the  bed  and  set  his  big, 
naked  feet  softly  on  the  cold  floor.  Tipping  slowly  to 
the  door  he  pullcnl  down  the  heavy  bar  and  pushed  his 
head  carefully  through  the  opening. 

Yassah!  Yassah!  Boss,  fer  Gawd’s  sake;  Mister  Ku 
Inx,  don’t  whip  me — I ain’t  done  nothin’.” 

Icll  Levi  Long  to  come  out  or  we’ll  come  after  him. 
Ye  want  him  right  now,”  spoke  the  leader  in  a deep,  dis- 
guised tone  of  voice. 

Yassah,  Boss,  Yassah.  He’s  here,”  informed  Mike, 
inrning  from  the  door. 


Yhen  Levi  heard  his  name  he  made  sure  his  end  had 
^oine.  He  threw  aside  the  scanty  bed-covering,  leaped 
^^mough  the  small  back  window  at  one  bound  and  struck 
C'^uund  in  a running  gallop.  No  time  was  taken  for 
hut*^'^***^  even  for  gathering  his  clothing  in  his  hands, 
down  through  the  pathless  cotton-patch  he  sped, 
utig  but  his  scanty  night  clothes  protected  his  body 
dr^'!'.  cotton  bolls  and  weeds  that  whipped  his  half- 
su^T^'*^-  didn’t  turn  his  head  to  see  what  pur- 

Jects  »>gl»t  was  just  light  enough  to  see  ob- 

hor  paces  away.  He  imagined  he  could  hear 

fast^!^'^  Iiim,  and,  every  step  he  seemed  to  get 

Sec  ^ heeks.  In  a verj*  few 

he  *ie'  gulch,  sixteen  feet  wide,  but 

found^-?^  and 

He  p sailing  for  a half  mile  down  a corn  row. 

^^f^gs  ari acighbor’s  house  and  the  barking  of  the 
join  hi  fi'”  arouse<l  throe  more  ’imssura  hounds  to 
^•''ad  an  l familiar  with  the  lay  of  the 

‘ dul  not  go  to  the  trouble  to  select  a direct  path 
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home.  Around  the  woods  he  took  his  way,  lengthening  a 
two-mile  distance  to  fully  three  miles.  His  speed  was 
lessening  and  breath  had  almost  left  him.  But  a few 
more  steps  and  he  would  be  there.  He  could  hardly  run 
another  yard,  he  thought,  but  the  sight  of  his  old  master’s 
house,  dimly  outlined  in  the  moonlight  of  the  trees, 
strengthened  him.  He  bounded  across  the  piazza,  threw 
himself  against  the  door  and  fell  sprawling  beside  “Marse 
Tom’s”  bed,  crying,  “Oh,  Lawd ! Save  me,  Marse  Tom ; 
'teck  mo.  Help !” 

Captain  Wi.se  awoke  in  a fit  of  terror.  Was  he  dream- 
ing? When  he  could  collect  himself  he  spoke  to  the  dis- 
tressed thing  beside  him. 

“Levi — is  this  you?  What  in  the  world  ails  you? 
Wake  up!” 

“Fer  Gawd’s  sake,  Marse  Tom,  save  me.  Ku  Kluxes; 
do  Ku  Khix<‘s  is  atter  me  and  gwine  t’  kill  me,”  ex- 
plained the  terrified  negro  on  the  floor. 

Captain  Wise  finally  quieto<l  him  and  found  out  where 
he  had  been  and  why  he  was  so  frightened.  It  was  with 
considerable  difficulty  and  the  assurance  of  his  protec- 
tion that  the  old  slave  owner  persuaded  I.«vi  to  retire  m 
his  private  apartment 

Back  up  the  road  came  the  youthful  Ku  Klux  Klan, 
talking  and  laughing  over  the  old  negro’s  run. 
leafier  was  a l>oy  of  eighteen.  One  of  the  boys  carri . 
his  neglected  clothing,  while  another  le<l  the  old 
mule.  Before  daybreak  Ivevi’s  apparel  was  dangling  nu 
a hitching  post  in  his  yanl  and  the  mule  occupied  its  n 
miliar  stall  at  home. 

The  joke  was  the  laugh  of  the  neighborhood  for 
to  come.  Hlx  days  later  I^evi’s  hair  lumetl  white. 
has  lMH*n  a faithful  house  seiwant  until  this  day,  sni 
never  again  did  he  make  a threat  or  don  his  uniform. 
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ALEXANDER  HAMILTON— A SKETCH 


P.  Q.  BRVAN,  ’08. 


On  the  lltli  (lay  of  January,  in  the  year  1757,  the  wife 

of  a Scotch  merchant  in  the  island  of  Nevis  gave  birth 

to  a son,  who  received  the  name  of  Alexander  Hamilton. 

^fany  varying  elements  were  mingled  in  this  boy.  He 

^as  a British  subject  born  in  the  tropics,  Scotch  on  his 

father’s  side  and  of  French  Huguenot  descent  on  his 

mother’s.  To  this  conjunction  many  of  the  qualities 

^bich  Hamilton  exhihit(Kl  in  after  life  may  be  traced. 

lat  which  strikes  us  at  the  outset  is  his  extraordinary 

precocity.  Upon  the  childhood  of  Hamilton  oven  the  ex- 

mustive  and  devoted  labors  of  his  son  and  biographer 

ail  to  throw  any  light.  His  mother,  who  api>arently 

assessed  an  unusual  degree  of  wit  and  l)eautv,  died 

‘ j-  His  father  was  unsucce.ssful  in  business,  and 

^^ander,  the  only  surviving  child,  fell  to  the  care  of 

relations,  among  whom  he  picke<l  up  a rude, 

* nnd  desultory  sort  of  (Hlucation,  and  by  whom  he 

'a  placed  in  a counting  room  liefore  ho  was  twelve 
yoars  old. 


"‘farvals  of  his  ofllce  work  Hamilton  read  and 
fa\^  ’aiich;  I’ojx?  and  Plutarch,  we  are  told,  wore  his 
^110^1^*'  and  to  his  <*xorcises  in  composition  was 

Cano  laihlication  of  a vivid  account  of  a severe  hurri- 
Indios'*  '^^'-*^**^^*^  devastating  force  in  the  West 
nttoati  •iterary  elTort  attracted  a goo<i  deal  of 

>11 1770T  liis  relatives,  funds  were  provided,  and 

Iwutor  1^1  ‘'iilcri'd  the  grammar  school  at  Kliuibethtown. 
^ool  ^^'iig’s  College  in  New  York,  where,  on 

'vould  walk  under  the  shadow  of  the 
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trees  on  Batteon  street,  plunged  in  thought  and  talking 
eagerly  to  himself.  The  passers-by  would  turn  to  look  at 
this  small,  slight  youth,  still  a mere  boy  in  appearance, 
dark  of  skin,  and  with  deep-set  eyes;  and  those  who  knew 
“the  young  West  Indian,”  as  he  was  called,  already 
speculated  about  him  vaguely  as  people  are  wont  to  do 
about  those  who  give  or  seem  to  give  obvious  promise  of 
an  illustrious  future.  But  while  Hamilton  was  leading 
the  reflective  life  of  a student,  and  meditating  beneath 
the  shadow  of  the  trees,  imbued,  perhaps,  with  the  “pro- 
phetic soul  of  the  wide  world,  dreaming  of  things  to 
come,”  a great  revolution  was  swiftly  coming  to  its  crisis 
about  him. 

The  question  was  which  side  in  the  gathering  conflict 
he  would  espou.se.  It  seemed  perhaps  more  difficult  to 
Hamilton  to  decide  then  than  it  does  to  ns  to  decide  for 
him  now;  yet  his  choice  was  simple  and  his  selection 
inevitable.  He  him.self  tells  us  that  he  had  formed 
“strong  prejudices  on  the  ministerial  side  until  he  be- 
came convinced,  by  the  superior  force  of  the  arguments, 
in  favor  of  the  colonial  claims.”  This  explanation  is  ex- 
ceedingly characteristic  and  highly  instnictive.  His 
masterful  temper  and  innate  love  for  government,  order 
and  strong  rule  dictate<l  his  prejudices.  His  clear,  vig- 
orous mind  and  his  profound  lielief  In  reasoning  and 
argument,  which  so  prevaibnl  with  him  always,  showed 
him  plainly  that  the  colonies  were  in  the  right. 

Soon  after  this  a meeting  was  held  in  onler  to  force 
New  York,  which  was  then  in  the  possession  of  the 
Tories,  in  line  with  the  other  colonies.  Hamilton  was 
present  listening  to  the  orators.  He  was  Impressed  by 
what  was  left  unsaid  far  more  than  by  all  the  rhetoric 
of  the  speakers.  Filled  with  the  belief  that  he  could 
supply  the  omissions  which  he  detected,  he  made  his  way 
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to  the  platform  and  his  words  flowed  unchecked.  He 
was  never  eloquent  in  the  sense  in  which  Chatham  or 
Mirabeau  or  Uenry  were  eloquent,  for  be  had  not  the 
imaginative  and  poetical  temperament.  But  he  had  the 
i-ioquence  of  sound  reason  and  clear  logic,  combined 
ith  great  power  and  lucidity  of  expression,  and  backed 
oy  a strong  and  passionate  nature. 

Ilis  next  public  appearance  was  in  a pamphlet 
0 lampioning^  the  cause  of  Congress  and  its  measures. 

I's  pamphlet  was  attributed  to  the  most  eminent  lead- 
ms,  and  when  its  authorship  was  known  the  3'oung  writer 
gained  a wide  and  immediate  n'putation.  To  argue 
points  of  constitutional  law  and  of  political  justice  and 
above  all  things,  congenial  to  Ilamilton, 
1 1 his  already  well-stored  mind,  acute  logic  and  ca- 
pacity for  discussion. 

^i^Ieanvhiie  Hamilton  continue<l  his  arguments  against 
lie  ^ '''Korous  newspaper  es.says,  took  part  in  pub- 

a(y  and  devoted  his  time  to  a study  of  military 

a sc(‘king  also  for  practical  experience  by  joining 
sido^  corps  commanded  by  Major  Fleming.  Be- 

®^*awing  nerve  in  the  performance  of  some  trying 
tlios  i^iities,  which  were  becoming  ver\-  neces.sar3-  in 
c troublous  times,  Hamilton  appeared  prominently 
aiun'?**''  occasions  in  eiTorts  to  repress,  by  argtiment 
'"iolei?  eximsure  of  himself,  outbreaks  of  niob- 

braver^  "PJ'cse  instances  of  self-restraint  and  cool 
ciitlius^.  ^’C'lini'J^iil'lc  in  one  so  young  and  so 

tionarv  ^ ””  namilton.  In  the  midst  of  the  Revolu- 

checkup  *^*^****'*^^  hesitate  to  come  forward 

cesses  to  oppos(?  and  censure  their  ex- 

^mif  of  ,n  side  of  the  unpopular  minority  in  be- 

Earlv  order,  free  speech  and  a free  press. 

” liTO  the  New  York  Convention  ordered  a 
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company  of  artillery  to  be  raised.  Hamilton  applied  for 
the  command,  and  his  examination  quickly  dispelled  the 
doubts  of  his  fitness  in  those  who  suspected  mere  youth- 
ful presumption.  He  recruited  his  company  rapidly, 
and  spent  upon  its  equipment  his  second  and  last  remit- 
tance from  home.  He  had  now  burned  his  ships  behind 
him. 

The  youujf  captain,  by  the  excellence  of  his  troop,  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  Greene,  who  fell  into  conversa- 
tion with  him,  was  impressed  by  his  talent,  and  intro- 
duced him  to  Washington,  thus  putting  him  at  this  early 
day  in  the  line  of  advancement 

lie  won  his  spurs  at  the  disastrous  battle  of  Long 
Island,  where  with  great  coolness  and  courage  he  brought 
up  the  rear  in  the  masterly  retreat  which  saved  the  army, 
distinguished  himself  by  the  admirable  manner  in  which 
ho  sensed  his  battery  at  White  Plains,  and  shared  in  the 
brilliant  campaign  of  Trenton  and  Princeton. 

At  the  age  of  twenty  he  was  appointed  as  one  of  Wash- 
ington’s aides  with  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel.  Ham- 
ilton acted  wisely  in  accepting  this  new  position,  for 
which  he  was  particularly  fitte<l.  His  principal  occupa- 
tion was  in  the  conduct  of  Washington’s  immense  corre- 
spondence. A large  portion  of  the  endless  letters,  re- 
ports and  proclamations  which  issued  from  headquar- 
ters was  the  work  of  Hamilton.  His  greatest  works  as 
an  aide  to  Washington  were  his  mission  to  Oates  to  sock 
re-enforcements  and  his  taking  of  Yorktown. 

Soon  after  Washington  rebuked  Hamilton  for  his  tar 
diness  in  olM*ying  onlers.  and  Hamilton  imme«liately  re- 
sigTKHl  his  position  ns  aide.  Washington  endeavoretl  to 
heal  the  br(*nch,  although  Hamilton  repelloil  his  a( 
vancos.  It  was  a tribute  to  Hamilton’s  abilities  from 
one  of  the  l)est  judges  of  men  who  ever  lived. 
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But  whatever  his  talents  for  war  may  have  been,  the 


ruling  passion  was  that  of  a statesman,  and  even  in  the 
niidst  of  the  hardships  of  the  camp  and  field  nothing 
could  repress  Hamilton’s  strong  natural  bent.  In  1780, 
the  twenty-third  year  of  his  age,  he  addressetl  an 
anonymous  letter  to  Kobert  Morris  on  the  financial  af- 
fairs of  the  confederacj',  showing  with  careful  considera- 
tiou  the  condition  of  the  nearly  worthless  currency  and 
tlie  causes  of  its  depreciation.  This  paper  showed 
clearly  his  genius  for  finance  and,  though  written  more 
lan  a century  ago,  it  would  do  credit  to  the  greatest 
authorities  on  political  economy  to-day.  Hamilton  pro- 
I^scd  to  uu'et  the  existing  difficulties  by  gradual  con- 
1 action,  a tax  in  kind,  and  a foreign  loan,  which  last  was 
01  111  the  basis  of  a national  bank.  The  great  pur- 
pose  of  the  hank  was  to  unite  the  interests  of  the  moneyed 
^ ass  in  the  siijiimrt  of  the  government  credit  The  bank 
to  he  a great  trading  and  banking  corporation  in 
ivate  hands,  but  backed  and  partly  controlled  by  the 
^overiinicnt,  to  which  it  was  to  Im?  under  ci*rtain  obliga- 
^loiis.  Tin*  (letjjjij,  carefully  worked  out,  but  the 
J'ai  iiig  Idojjj,  show  Uie  grasp  of  Hamilton’s 

and  tlie  germs  of  his  future  jiolicy. 

full*'  *“alst  of  the  war  Hamilton  had  found  time  to 
ail  in  lovp.  On  i.m  4^  i.« > n 


Bove  of  money  was  never  one  of  Hamilton’s 
> at  the  close  of  the  war  starvation  faced  his 
c steadily  refiisiNl  Heneral  Schuyler's  offers 


■'Cgislafnre  at  Poughkeepsie,  where  he  introduced 
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and  successfully  passed  several  important  resolutions. 
At  the  same  Legislature  he  was  elected  to  Congress,  and 
he  immediately  resigned  the  receivership  for  New  York. 

When  IJamilton  entered  Congress  it  was  a time  of 
social  and  political  chaos.  The  storms  of  war  had  at 
least  filled  the  sails,  but  they  had  now  ceased  to  blow, 
and  the  ship  of  state  was  lurching  terribly  in  the  heavy 
sea,  and  threatening  at  every  moment  to  go  to  pieces. 
Finance  was  the  great  overwhelming  trouble,  which  laid 
bare  the  fatal  vices  of  our  political  system,  and  it  was 
upon  financial  rocks  that  the  rickety  confederation  was 
dashing  itself  to  piece.s.  Hamilton’s  first  object  was  to 
obtain  consent  to  the  grant  of  an  impost  on  imports. 
Virginia  and  Khode  Island  receded  from  the  agreement, 
and  tlie  whole  scheme  fell  through.  His  congressional 
service  had  been  a complete  failure,  so  far  as  results  were 
concerned.  The  times  were  not  yet  ripe  for  the  work  he 
had  to  do.  In  1783  his  term  expired  and  he  withdrew  to 
private  life  and  to  the  practice  of  his  profession. 

Hamilton’s  withdrawal  from  public  office  was  by  no 
means  equivalent  to  separation  from  public  affairs. 
Iloth  as  a lawyer  in  successful  practice  and  as  a writer 
he  was  leader  and  mover  of  opinion  in  New  \ork.  His 
first  great  case  was  his  defence  of  a poor  widow  against 
the  Trespass  Act.  He  gained  his  cause,  the  first  and 
one  of  the  greatest  of  the  forensic  triumphs  which 
him  so  high  a place  at  the  American  t)ar. 

While  Hamilton  was  thus  engaged  in  the  pursuit  o 
his  profession  and  in  lalmring  for  a national  party,  pu  . 
lie  affairs  were  rapidly  growing  from  bad  to  worse.  ® 
finances  of  every  State  were  utterly  debauched.^  Fres 
inflations  of  worthless  currency  were  coupled  with  bar 
barons  laws  to  enforce  its  circulation  and  compel  >ts  ac 
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Sm,H  ■'““f  •'’  wa.  called  at 

cornSra,  ayZ:  “ ““  a ualto™ 

Hamilton's  share  in  the  for- 
11  of  the  Constitution  began.  In  the  very  teeth  nf 

forciUrN  Uamilton  won  a decided  victory  by 

In  a fit-??  ' ‘■“P‘''-’aaat«l  in  the  Conventiom 

Won  Itis'nr'”  Hamilton  delivered  to  the  Conven- 

others  wor'  H His  plan,  then,  like  the 

OMenti’alh?  1,?“,  ‘ “"“o'"  ““io'.  an<l  it  did  not  differ 
■ ''abodiZ  " •■“'"PWal.  Bnt  it 

'Vhich  went  to*??'**’  " " ore  its  cardinal  features  and 

oepahlie  of Vr"  "'“>'0  “»ttor.  The 

Zhed  fro  , * * aoistocntUc  as  distin- 

‘i'eaeparan-  st  ”“P“‘>''''  "nd  the  power  of 

ti'alizh,,.  tlioZ’*'  ''*1**  '’**  orippled  hj-  cen- 

<>oliver«l  1 ? . f Sovernment  Uis  message  once 

atid  cffectii?,.i'J'  V'*'*  aiding  his  cause  (juictly 

^lecisive  stm//'  }'^  in  tins  last 

tlip  p securing  the  acceptance  of  the  work 

services  Hamilton  rendered  his  greatest 

In  1 • Constitution. 

grp.ir«^^^  /'Wcra/wf  he  rendered  his  cause 

'Z'itio  ''t";?-  5'"“  *’■'-’»  of  -sa,"  is  Stii,  the  best 
Protatiou  **?  1?  ‘^""*‘‘t"tiou  opart  from  judicial  inter- 
alists  of  M P''"oossion,  b.v  which  the  Fedor- 

'fiRate  , oolohrateil  their  victory,  the  Federai 

'’ode, 'I'™  '"'■''Ot"'  pamphlets  in 

■^Itlioii  ^ oratorv. 

^'^'c^’nmenJ  T'‘^’  foliation  of  the 

PstabH«V- ""  Septenilier  2d  that  the  act 

‘‘^tabhsh.ng  the  Treasury  Department  All  eyes 
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were  turned  to  Hamilton  as  the  man  to  fill  this  great 
office.  Tliey  knew  Hamilton’s  reputation  and  his  perfect 
familiarity  with  theories  of  finance  and  government,  and 
they  seem  to  have  felt  instinctively  that  he  was  a great 
minister  of  state  with  a well  defined  policy  for  every 
exigency.  By  one  ingenious  expedient  or  another  Ham- 
ilton got  together  what  was  absolutely  needful,  and  with- 
out a murmur  conquered  these  petty  troubles  at  the 
very  time  when  he  was  elaborating  and  devising  a far- 
reaching  policy.  Yet  while  Hamilton  was  engaged  in 
all  this  bewildering  work,  he  was  evolving  the  great  finan- 
cial policy,  at  once  broad,  comprehensive  and  minute, 
and  after  the  recess  in  January  he  laid  his  ground  plan 
before  Congress  in  his  first  report  on  public  credit.  This 
report  was  the  beginning  of  a remarkable  financial 
policy  which  later  achieved  a brilliant  practical  success. 
The  two  most  essential  points  of  his  whole  policy  were  to 
cement  more  closely  the  union  of  States  and  to  establish 
public  order  on  the  basis  of  an  upright  and  liberal  policy. 
Hamilton  further  propownl  a sinking  fund,  which  was 
to  Imj  made  up  at  the  outset  from  a new  loan  of  ten  mil- 
lions. He  then  divided  the  debt  into  throe  parts;  the 
foreign  debt,  the  domestic  debt,  and  the  debts  of  the 
States  incurre<l  in  the  cause  of  the  Union  during  the  war 
of  the  Bevolution.  Everybody  was  agreetl  about  the 
foreign  debt.  They  also  agree<l  as  to  the  domestic  debt, 
but  there  were  wide  differences  as  to  how  and  to  whom 
the  latter  payment  should  l)e  made.  All  these  together 
amoiinted  in  round  numlxTs  to  eighty  millions,  anil  Ham- 
ilton concluded  his  report  with  estimates  of  ways  and 
moans,  a scheme  for  raising  revenues  by  duties  on  teas, 
wines  and  spirits,  and  in  the  background  a plan  for  an 
excise.  His  general  theory  was  to  have  as  little  direct 
taxation  ns  possible,  and  to  raise  as  much  revenue  from 
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Stior  consistent  with  successful  col- 

He  next  planned  out  a national  bank.  This  bank  was 
itiPn'r^  support  of  the  government,  and  the  govern* 

extp!7‘‘'^*^'  to  a certain 

noli  . control  of  the  bank.  The 

nevp?  1 ^ <^^U8  founded  by  Hamilton  has 

er  been  pormanently  laid  asida  Though  the  form 

and  changed,  the  policy  of  national  banking 

Hamilton^' principles  are  still  those  laid  down  by 

<lenied  the  right  of  the  government  to 
powers  nf  Hamilton  evoked  the  implied 

argunionf  ^"‘’’^‘^ution  to  bring  him  victory.  This 

asapieconTi  of  the  national  bank, 

Hainilfnn  reasoning,  is  the  most  important  which 

und  tl  0 I>™d»ced.  The  growth  of  nationality, 

into  tlio  agreement  of  thirteen  States 

''ulopinent  t?  have  l>eon  largely  the  de* 

point  of  IT  . central 

Ila,  , "’hole  policy, 

tion'of  *1  ^ protectionist,  and  favored  the  protec- 

still  report  on  manufactures 

Protoctivp"^''  1-  und  most  complete  argument  for  a 
°ut  cleqrl  possoRS.  Hamilton  marked 

<iustrv  \r^i*^”'^  development  of  in* 

^•‘onci.’f  ^•‘uumercc.  He  turned  the  current  of 

^I'Khtv  "‘fluenceil  the  future,  but  the  task  was  too 

or  in'fn^f  ^ carried  out  at 

^'■'^ination  f piecemeal,  but  it  was  a fit 

Plished.  ^ ^ had  accom* 

Efirly  in  170ft 

^ladisou  in  J hy  JefTerson  and 

^vhich  they  aimed  at  Hamilton’s  personal 
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ruin  by  intimating  to  Washington  that  Hamilton  had 
used  these  loans  corruptly  to  aid  the  bank.  Hamilton 
defended  himself  strongly  and  won  a decided  victory'  for 
the  Federalists.  Hamilton  was  higher  than  ever  in  pub- 
lic esteem,  stronger  than  ever  in  the  estimation  of  his 
party,  now  rendered  mort?  aggressive  and  active  than 
before. 

Hamilton’s  financial  policy  was  now  on  a firm  basis  as 
far  as  his  theory  was  concemetl.  He  now  turned  his  un- 
divided attention  to  foreign  affairs.  To  treat  all  na- 
tions as  they  ti'cated  us  and  to  bury  the  past,  which 
should  not  be  allowed  to  hamper  the  new  government, 
was  Hamilton’s  foreign  policy.  Although  he  admired 
the  British  constitution,  he  had  no  attachment  to  Eng- 
land. Toward  France  he  felt  both  affection  and  grati- 
tude, but  toward  Spain,  with  whom  ho  had  a chronic 
quarrel  concerning  the  valley  of  the  Missi-ssippi,  he  felt 
a certain  degree  of  hatred. 

About  this  time  the  French  Revolution  was  fast  reach- 
ing a crisis.  In  order  that  the  past  might  not  be  con- 
strue<l  in  such  a way  as  to  entangle  us  with  the  fortunes 
and  conflicts  of  the  revolution,  Washington  had  Hamil- 
ton to  issue  a declaration  of  neutrality,  and  in  no  one 
respect  did  the  individuality  of  Hamilton  impress  itself 
more  directly  on  the  future  of  the  United  States.  France 
then  threatened  to  draw  on  the  Unite»l  States  for  wha 
money  she  n«*eded,  and  Hamilton  refused  to  honor  her 
notes,  ther(‘by  j)r(*venfing  a crisis  in  our  finances.^ 
his  successful  repression  of  the  “'^^^^iskey  Rebellion, 
laid  down  his  office  and  retinal  from  public  life. 

Hamilton  had  l)een  in  office  for  nearly  six  years,  an 
his  work  was  done,  his  opinions  and  his  personality  ^ 
indelibly  impressed  upon  our  frame  of  government  an 
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development.  It  is  extremely  prob- 

equal  sn!  American  who,  in  an 

effects  mm'  ^ produced  such  direct  and  lasting 

lects  upon  our  institutions  and  history. 

tiou  '•atifica. 

^“d  in  a rnff  d<?“ounced  it  in  public  speeches 

"Camillas”  w """"" 

stand  IPuniltn, 

keenly  fj  ? « jdoquence,  but,  like  the  others,  they 
put  hha.self  ' ‘ ''^“‘•arks,  that  any  one  who 

ever  inav  ^ Hamilton  was  lost.  What- 

litieal  controvmr  /’•  »-«^P<^cts,  in  po- 

eontrollino.  ,,,,i  *“  the  art  of  moulding,  creating  and 

new.spapor"s  he’s/"  T''l'‘”'  a°d  debate  in 

'VlMifm.  m «’‘'^«>"tcdy  without  a rival. 

^‘»««tial  pos  !?"•  "T"  important  and  in- 

eqino  on  \/i  Purty,  the  presidential  election 

^«PPorted  bv  I r-,?'" 

upon  Ilamiltoii  •*/*"  ■‘^^ter  that  Adams  always  looked 
kuowina  f„ii  . n * suspicion  and  tried  to  ruin  him, 
Poiiont.  Hamilton  was  his  strongest  op- 

^ho 

^»‘unce.^^'\vl?i  u ^ ith 

his  nr  ordore<l  by  Adams  to  reor- 

^^ujer.O(>„„, Washington  appointed  Hamilton 
place  and  U'  'V  ’""''  to  accept  Hamilton  for 

eaino  over  <l‘reatene<l  to  resign.  Adams 

first  rank  Major-General 

'vus  fir.st^ap!:7  ^^o’U'tton  immediately  set  to  work.  He 
^ew  York  i,"*’r  " P’”"  ^or  the  fortification 

""^''■n<0l.v  „.0..,.,„|  ,,,.  WaKhi„R,„„.  he  Wd 
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out  a plan  for  the  organization  of  the  army,  in  which  he 
dealt  with  the  questions  of  pay,  uniforms,  rations,  rank, 
promotion,  field  exercise,  regulation  of  barracks,  the  po- 
lice of  garrisons  and  camps  and  the  issue  of  arms,  cloth- 
ing and  fuel.  The  only  lasting  result  of  his  military 
labors  was  the  establishing  of  the  West  Point  Military 
Academy. 

In  1798  he  wrote  to  Pickering,  “I  have  been  long  in  the 
habit  of  considering  the  acquisition  of  certain  countries 
as  essential  to  the  Union,”  and  in  his  last  resolution  be- 
fore Congress,  he  declared  “the  navigation  of  the  Missis- 
sippi to  be  a clear  and  necessary  right  and  essential  to  the 
unity  of  the  empire.”  Both  from  apolitical  and  a military 
point  of  view,  Hamilton  was  right  The  Mississippi  and 
the  great  regions  of  the  Southwest  were  essential  to 
union  and  empire,  and  although  the  accomplishment  of 
the  work  fell  to  other  hands,  the  conception  was  Hamil- 
ton’s. 

Besides  the  control  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  conquest 
of  the  Southwest,  there  was  in  Hamilton’s  mind  still  an- 
other idea.  He  ludieved  that  we  should  be  dominant  m 
the  W’estern  Hemisphere.  His  ideas  were  essentially 
those  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine;  that  we  were  to  exact  neu- 
trality from  Europe  in  all  affairs  regarding  our  hemis- 
phere and  to  cnish  out  European  influence  and 
should  extend  our  conquests  to  South  Amerira  and  i 
ate  the  separate  states  and  establish  republics  in  'U. 

regions.  . ^ 

The  Fefleralists  during  this  time  were  fast  lom 
ground.  In  the  bitterness  and  passion  of  defeat,  Haiu 
ton  proposed  to  Governor  day  to  call  together  the  o 
islature  and  give  the  choice  of  presidential  electors  o 
tricts,  thus  dividing  the  vote  of  New  ^o^k,^«hic 
otherwise  lie  settled  by  the  incoming  legislature,  li' 
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would  choose  none  but  Democrats.  Jay,  very  frankly, 
c ined  to  consider  tlie  scheme,  as  one  wholly  improper. 

iltou 

Uamilton  then  published  his  attack  upon  Adams 
uch  precipitated  the  fall  of  the  Federalists.The  crisis 

moro'^^^T  threatened  civil  war.  Once 

il " I'^^'deralists  at  ^yashington  were  running  to  per- 
I us  e.\tremes,  and  once  more  Hamilton  checked  them, 
storm'  probably  had  a decisive  effect  After  the 

was  n r'f  bitterness  of  party  faction,  it 

whioi,  n Hamilton’s  career  as  a public  man, 

Tim  ‘'"‘Iwl  with  the  downfall  of  his  partv. 

'•"to  hims  '■'“'“'■alists  loft  Hamilton  free  to  dc 

ditm  ^ lawj’cr.  His  professional  success  has 

luan-  biit'fr  l>riniancy  of  his  career  as  a states- 

^^'Sh'nbi  doubt  that  he  deserves  a very 

^istiiuniiu  those  Americans  who  have  been  most 

not  ; ’ " constitutional  lawyer  it 

tional  beyond  the  argument  on  the  na- 

very  fir^l  ‘ ^ capacity  in  this  direction  of  the 

clear  powers  of  statement  and  of 

equity  ^ca'^oning  to  the  courts  on  points  of  law  and 
*^'c  outsot^^  “nnutable,  and  in  this  field  he  shone  from 
^‘cforethe  '' we  have  proof  of  his  power 
^’'c  most  clToctivenoss  with  a jury, 

Frouclmr*^'^*  ability,  in  the  Croswell 

although  tho  " ” ‘J<^'<lcd  victory 

him.  ’'^^’3‘Ta  and  the  l>est  evidence  were 

^^’'^’'ne'rmn,r„”n”*”"  employed  in  winning 

distinmiiJ  ‘ !"*:  ^ laTN.ver  to  that 

finished  statesman,  he  still  contiu-UNl  to  take 
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an  interest  and  an  active  part  in  public  concerns.  The 
Federalists  broke  up  rapidly  after  their  defeat,  but  he 
was  still  the  trusted  chief  of  all  who  held  togellier. 
Whenever  the  resiwnsibility  of  leadership  forced  him  to 
act  he  never  shrank  from  the  duty,  and  if  was  on  one  of 
these  occasions  that  he  met  his  fate. 

Aaron  Burr  had  defeat<Hl  ITamilton  in  the  struggle  for 
the  control  of  New  York,  which  cost  his  party  the  pres- 
idency, but  he  could  not  drive  his  great  opimueut  from 
his  path.  Hamilton  stood  between  him  and  a foreign 
mission  by  frustrating  his  intrigue  for  the  presidency. 
Hamilton  had  also  defeated  Burr  by  electing  Lewi.s, 
Burr’s  Democratic  rival,  governor  of  New  York.  Burr 
saw  plainly  that  the  doors  of  fame  were  forever  closeil 
against  him  unless  he  could  overcome  Hamilton’s  opposi- 
tion, so  he  decided  upon  revenge. 

Witli  cool  deliberation  he  set  about  forcing  a quarn-l. 
He  sele<  t(Hl  a remark  Hamilton  had  made  denouncing  his 
character,  and  challengtHl  Hamilton  for  a duel.  Hamil- 
ton had  no  dc‘sire  to  light,  but  it  was  impossible  to  avoid 
it,  if  he  admitted  the  force  of  the  code  of  honor.  There 
was  an  exchange  of  letters,  and  finally  a meeting  was  ar- 
ranged. 

They  imd,  at  last,  on  a iK'autiful  July  morning  by  the 
banks  of  the  Hudson.  Hamilton  fell  at  the  first  fire,  mor- 
tjxlly  woundcnl,  di.scharging  his  own  pistol  into  the  air. 
He  was  taken  to  his  home,  lingered  a few  hours  in  terri- 
ble pain,  and  dicnl,  surroumled  by  his  agonixed  family. 

Hamilton’s  suffering  and  death  causeti  an  outburst  of 
bitter  and  indignant  grief  among  men  of  all  parties 
throughout  the  nation,  which  has  been  equalled  only  in 
our  own  time  by  the  popular  emotion  at  the  murder  of 
Lincoln  and  (larfleld.  The  people  knew  that  a great  man 
had  fallen.  The  simsidess  slaughter  of  a famous  states- 
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man  the  needless  sacrifice  of  a man  of  brilliant  abilities 
n the  prime  of  life,  was  felt  to  be  almost  as  much  a 
disgrace  as  a misfortune. 

Why  Hamilton  accepte<l  Burr’s  challenge  is  a matter 

Hamilton’s 

Bov.f  s<^  tlie  effect  of  the  French 

coiiTitr  working  of  political  forces  in  this 

unei  '^P’^mns.  He  believed  the  Constitution 

t lual  to  the  burden  imposed  upon  it,  and  he  considered 

to  htiw/'"'^”*  moment,  as  it  seemed 

elenioni  'T-  goneral  upheaval  and  then  the 

Earoi^  *^  ''  desolated  France  and  swept  over 

Then  wrify,’*""*'  suprcunacy. 

ruin  - , ' ” . menaced  with  anarchy  and 

^^ligion  confiscated,  society  broken  up, 

^ife  worth  ‘i  cverytliing  that  makes 

tak(>  wi«  jeopardy.  Hamilton’s  mis- 

''ith  his  in  uncommon;  but,  joined 

^•m  in  sn  r devolve  upon 

t*ve  for  hi  y “"^mipated,  it  made  it  impera- 

^»»icif„i  challenge  of  Burr.  It  is  neither 

result  of  reganl  Hamtilton’s  death  as  a 

French  Revolution. 

open-hearl  ’‘*‘milton  was  much  belove<l.  He  was 

iality.  -r/^  ^[‘'‘^Pitahle,  full  of  high  spirits  and  gen- 
Was  hlr  y,  Im  inspire<l  in  all  who  knew 

ne  lifi  y imrfect  generosity  of  his  na- 

’‘lade  a n'nf •'"/?**'  “ ^'’"tempt  for  money  and  while 
^Icath  1,0  , y?  ? kc  never  made  his  own.  At 

Take  niLi 

^amilfn.,  , , lalenfs  and  st 


ha.i  I ^ laieius  and  strong  will, 

thorn,',  ti.  "'Wimire  of  self-confidence.  All 
the  od,  olmractoristic  of  the  man.  The 

'^"^tly  he  face  ! y <1^  mort>  confi- 

PIKisition.  Hamilton’s  defects  sprang 
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not  from  weakness  but  from  the  strength  of  his  passions. 

There  is  no  better  evidence  of  Hamilton’s  greatness 
than  is  to  he  found  in  the  letters  and  sayings  of  his  bit- 
terest enemies.  Burr  pronounced  the  man  to  be  lost 
who  put  himself  on  paper  with  Hamilton.  Jefferson 
called  him  the  “Colo.s.sus  of  the  Federalists.”  Ambrose 
Spencer,  the  distingui.shed  judge,  said  of  him,  “In  power 
of  reasoning  Hamilton  was  the  equal  of  Webster;  and 
more  than  this  can  be  said  of  no  man.  In  creative  power 
Hamilton  was  infinitely  Webster’s  supsirior.  It  was  he, 
more  than  any  man,  who  did  the  thinking  of  his  time.” 

Hamilton  was  a leader  and  could  not  follow.  He 
could  mark  out  a path  and  walk  in  it,  and  if  the  people 
hesitated  or  held  back,  he  would  walk  alone.  This  im- 
plies great  force  of  character,  but  Hamilton  had  also  a 
boldness  of  disposition  which  stamped  itself  on  his  for- 
eign and  financial  policy  and  at  times  amounted  to  an 
almost  reckless  audacity. 

John  Marshall  ranked  Hamilton  next  to  Washington 
and  Talleyrand  pronounced  him  the  greatest  man  in  the 
world,  not  excepting  Napoleon.  But  wherever  he  is 
plae(Hl,  as  long  as  the  people  of  the  United  States  form 
one  nation,  the  name  of  Alexander  Hamilton  will  be  held 
in  high  and  lasting  honor. 

No  more  fitting  tribute  can  be  paid  to  his  memory  than 
Cliose  noble  lines  inscribed  on  his  tomb: 

To  THK  Memoit  or 
ALEXANDER  HAMILTON. 

The  Cobtoration  or  Tbibitt  hate  Ekected  mis  Moxume.it 
tx  Testimoxt  or  Tiikib  Restect 
roB 

Tub  Patriot  or  IxcoBBumstB  Ixtbdbitt 
Tub  Soldibb  or  Arraoi'Bti  Valoub 
The  Statbsmax  or  Coxscmmatx  Wisdom 
Whose  Talbxts  axd  ViBnnts  wiu.  bb  Admibbo  bt  Gbatbtcu 
Pohtebitt  I»xq  Arm  mis  Mabblb  shaix  hatb 
Mouloebeo  to  Dust.” 
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UNCLE  JOE’S  BOAR  HUNT 


BY  R.  L.  McMlLLAN. 
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seated  ourselves  around 
on<-  store,  at  the  little  “stop”  of  Wagram, 

im?  December  night  when  someone  called  on  old 
hunt  «T  tor  a description  of  his  wild-boar 

knev  T • tor  such  he  was  called  by  all  who 

with'^  knocked  the  ash  from  his  clay  pipe,  refilled  it 
the  1 tobacco,  which  he  had  been  chipping  for 

and  n!  ’“'"'ites,  placed  a live  oak  coal  in  his  pipe 
poatii  the  story  which  he  had  so  often  re- 

waited  tn  goods-box  up  toward  the  stove  and 

We  nil  j which  I had  heard  so  much, 

that' Tin  church  mice  as  we  knew  well 

"''ifehehad'^tLtwL  interrupted  when 

drv^\n?  " commenced  the  old  man  in  his 

dat^dero^*'*.  ^ '’oice.  “Jim  Sanders  had  been  tollin’  me 
river  r S’^npmn  boddcrin  o’  his  corn  down  nex  de 
tcarinT^'”^^’  ’tns  a hog,  fur  he  heard  it 

"as  cnn,^r  stacks  o’  corn  in  de  fiel’  one  night  while  he 
Sat’dv  oi  ^'"‘‘11  he  sent  word  by  his  boy.  Bill,  one 

Jack  nln  *^”  chance  I had,  take 

“Well  ketch  dat  varmint  dead  ur  alive. 

Jc  Puih’  ^ t>oa8  in  and  got  over 

plenty  n’  L '>P  "‘y  ole  rifle,  put  in  de  shot  sack 

coad-cart  ^ ^ tied  Jack  ter  de 

'^lles  abovo  « Sanders's,  about  two 

“Time 

Jo  yard  wiri'  ^ ^ foun  Jim  and  Bill  stannin’  out  in 

^ "^xed  Jim  Ivd ‘"r  "T.^  grizzlies, 

n "ky  he  didn’t  wait  till  soon  de  nex’  mornin  so 
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de  dogs  could  git.  on  a fresh  trail  in  de  corn  flel’,  while  de 
dew  was  on  de  groun’,  and  run  dat  four-legged  rascal  till 
dey  ketched  him.  Jim  alius  was  notiony  and  ’lowed  he 
was  gwine  dat  ebenen’,  fur  ’tus  den  ’bout  two  o’clock  and 
I wid  nary  mouf-full  oh  dinner  fur  to  wade  dat  mud  on. 

But  I never  was  a han’  fur  beggin  ur  backin’  out  so  soon 
as  I could  hit  de  groun’  and  take  out  my  mule  I should- 
ered my  gun  and  shot  sack  and  told  Jim  ter  let’s  hit  de 
swamp. 

“We  struck  de  swamp  at  Jim’s  back  flel’  and  turned 
tur  de  lef  toward  Sandy  Island,  where  de  bramble-briers 
and  gall-berry  hushes  was  so  thick  dat  I’ll  be  cussed  ef 
dey  wouldn’t  ride  j-ou  fur  a half  ur  mile  widout  yer  foot 
tetching  de  groun’.  Jim’s  cussed  curs  and  flees  chased 
rabbits  roun’  our  feet  till  I told  Jim  de  nex  time  I seed 
one  o’  his  dogs  thoo  an  oi)ening’  I was  gi^  ine  ter  pull  trig- 
ger. About  dat  time  I heard  old  Jack  gib  one  ob  dem 
long  howls  o’  his  own  make,  like  he  had  bayed  sumpum. 

I knowed  it  was  time  fur  us  ter  start  dat  way  as  Jack 
never  was  a dog  fur  tearin’  his  hide  off  wid  briers  atter 
rabbits  when  dere  wus  bigger  game  to  be  smelt  As  soon 
as  we  got  to  a clearin’  in  de  swamp  we  stopped  and  wait- 
ed fur  de  dogs  ter  run  awhile  ef  dey  raally  was  atter  de 
hog.  When  we  had  listened  ter  de  dogs  circle  in  de 
swamp  about  a half  ur  hour,  it  peered  by  de  soun’  o I 
d(Mr  barking  dat  dey  wus  coming  right  toward  us.  ’Bout  j 
den  I heard  somein’  coinin’  thru’  de  swamp,  boosh,  boosh,  | 
boosli,  aril,  arh,  arh,  and  tearin’  down  hu.shes  wussun  n j 

boss.  Den  I seed  utmut  seven ty-flve  yards  In  front  o me  ] 

a hog  dat  looked  like  he’d  weigh  about  two  hundred  and 
flfty  poun’s.  Jack  wus  close  in  behind  him.  De  beast  s 
eyes  shined  like  Are  coals,  an’  his  long,  sharp  tushes  look- 
ed lack  dey  could  tear  open  a two-by-four.  I cocked  my 
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t^sty  gun,  waited  till  de  varmint  got  widin  thirty  feet 

only 

wn/f  ’ f.  started  fur  me.  Xow 

when  7^  f speckin’  aid  fum  Jim  or  Bill,  who 

’im  foni  »P  In  a maple  tree.  ‘Shoot 

I Inf  1 ’ ^ •'^1'  J*ni  and  jumped  fur  a tree.  When 

a stron""  ^ jaws  uf 

den  Ti  ^ rubber  boot.  Just 

liisself  *\v  ^ lilni  drag 

Ue  .rov!  Pushes.  De  hog  wus  in  ten  feet  o’  me. 

side'^-uifl  ‘^  •^’"“P’  *o  a 3’ard  o’  my  foot,  rolled  on  his 

a mile  f , ^‘l"*'*'**  yo"  oould  had  heard 

• ooked  and  seed  de  hog  had  his  foot  in  a trap 

P*'"’*' "■•‘at  b<^n 

‘nerlas^o«  f’  climbin  outin  dat  tree  as  slow  as 

"ay  ^vhilo  ? * ‘‘  " ‘nter.  But  de  wust  was,  he  talkin’  dat 
olose  to  " and  dat  boar  so 

^titsoenw-^Tf’'  ^squealin’,  pawin’  and  smackin’  his  jaws, 
ag’in  a tro . ^ '^"a  ‘‘auld  prop  his.self 

*aae  unio  took  a terrible  long 

®lap  thri,>”^"\  ^’’aP  ‘^•‘arp  pains  wus  shootin’ 

•‘e  restS^ir^n  *ale  wa.s  ended,  while 

puffed  ! aa  his  hands 

•^a‘  U(‘<l  to  . L-"n^  0()nt(mfedly.  Some  one  at  last  ven- 
Joe?”  ’ ‘^’'‘1  whatever  became  of  the  hog.  Uncle 

<<j  . 

^aa  Jiia  Sand!ll!^  ^au  reokin?  Atter  gib- 

^'*lk  about  Jiijt!  ” *i  lM‘n(in’  right  <Iorp  fur  hla  anaar 
ti''’  ® took  do  Iml  '"■  ktirtin’.  Yra 

I’  " •'  "n  <le  head  f„r  fakin’  mo  oaten  do  trap  » 
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the  ideal  in  primary  education 


by  bunyan  y.  tyxkb,  ’08. 


In  the  school  room  of  primitive  man  the  primeval  for- 
est was  shelter  and  the  radiator  was  the  golden  sun.  In 
tliis  magnificent  structure  the  father  of  the  youth  was 
master  and  instructor.  The  book  of  the  child  was  a bow 
and  arrow,  and  the  lesson  to  be  learned  was  skill  and 
artifice  in  the  chase  and  in  warfare.  In  like  manner  the 
girl  liad  for  her  teacher  the  mother,  and  the  instruction 
given  was  how  to  provide  shelter  and  clothing  and  pre- 
pare food  for  the  family.  Tims  far  and  no  further  did 
the  training  in  primitive  life  go.  From  generation  to 
generation  this  sort  of  instruction  was  handed  down, 
and  the  student  was  content  to  ask  the  questions  “what?” 
and  “how?”  and  never  for  once  did  the  question  “why?” 
present  itself.  Pure,  simple,  unquestioned  imitation  of 
father  and  of  mother  then  was  the  extent  of  primitive 
education. 

In  cour.se  of  time,  however,  the  Oriental— the  Chinese 
for  example — carried  the  educational  system  a little  fur- 
ther than  the  family  and  set  up  a system  of  teaching  in 
private  and  in  public  schools.  A step  further,  but  to 
be  sure  a step  further  into  the  realm  of  slavish  and  un- 
questioned imitation.  Years  and  years  were  required  for 
the  memorizing  of  the  “Four  Books”  and  “Five  Cla.ssics” 

nine  in  all — which  were  equal  in  volume  to  both  the 
Old  and  the  New  Testaments.  The  memorizing  of  this 
amount  of  literature  would  seem  an  arduous  task  to  the 
American  youth,  and  yet  the  individuality  of  the  Chi- 
nese is  lost  to  that  extent  that  he  sometimes  spends  a 
lifetime  in  ancestral  imitation — in  a recapitulation. 
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waste  of  time  and  energy  we  may  term  this,  and  surely' 
from  the  standpoint  of  an  enlightened  educator  it  can 
he  no  other.  Yet  when  we  come  to  consider  American, 
or  Occidental  education  what  shall  we  term  it?  The  ed- 
ucator at  once  replies,  “Why  our  system  is  inductive  and 
deductive,  or  to  use  the  broader  term,  is  the  ‘Deductive 
Method,’  which  not  only  dispenses  with  this  imitative 
process  but  encourages  the  student  in  individuality” 
Very  good.  Broad  enough  and  well  enough  in  theory, 
but  how  about  in  practice?  The  home  holds  an  impor- 
tant place  in  the  American  educational  system,  as  well 
as  it  did  in  primitive  education,  and  indeed  is  destined  to 
do  so  for  many  generations  yet — especially  in  the  South. 

The  education  of  the  child  begins  in  the  home,  whether 
the  parents  will  or  no.  The  infant  begins  at  an  early 
date  to  imitate  the  mother — when  she  smiles  it  smiles 
and  when  she  frowns  it  cries.  By  this  instinctive  imita- 
tive power  it  soon  learns  to  walk  and  then  to  talk.  If 
father  and  mother  say  “git”  the  child  says  “git,”  and  if 
they  say  “got”  it  says  “get.”  Thus  the  imitative,  and 
through  this  the  educative  process  goes  on  in  the  home 
^^til  the  child  is  six  or  seven  j’ears  of  age.  It  has  learn- 
ed to  walk,  talk  and  act  like  father  or  mother  when  it  is 
placed  under  the  care  and  instruction  of  the  primary 
teacher.  Tlie  habit  of  imitation  is  fixed  in  Its  life.  And 
^ babit  thus  formwl  is  not  broken  in  a day,  neither  is  the 
^ ^dd  transformed  from  an  imitative  being  into  an  inde- 
pendent thinker  suddenly  upon  entering  the  primary 
‘aol.  It  ia  that  the  child  is  in  a new  atmosphere. 
® ead  of  little  brother  and  sister  at  home  a new  com- 
panion with  a new  disposition  and  strange  ideas  takes 
^'r  place.  li’other  and  mother  have  given  place  to  the 
• c ler,  and  the  child  is  confronted  on  every  hand  by 
‘^'v  and  strange  environments.  IIow  is  he  to  become 
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familiar  with  these  new  conditions?  Not  entirely  by 
an  inductive  and  deductive  process,  to  be  sure,  but 
largely  by  the  habit  formed  in  the  home — imitation. 
And  just  as  father  was  the  ideal  man  and  mother  the 
ideal  woman  in  the  home,  so  the  teacher  now’  becomes 
the  child’s  ideal  in  the  new’  w’orld,  and  would  it  be  say- 
ing too  much  to  say  that  in  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the 
cases  the  primary  teacher  becomes  the  child’s  “Ideal”? 
Then  if  this  be  true  what  kind  of  teachers  should  be  em- 
ployed in  the  secondary  schools?  Should  they  be  men 
and  w’omen  w’ith  high  ideals  and  noble  aspirations  for 
themselves  and  for  their  students;  Christian  men  and 
women  who  are  teaching  for  the  privilege  of  teaching — 
for  the  good  they  may  accompli.sh ; men  and  women  w ho 
are  pn'pared  to  teach  and  want  to  teach?  Or  should  the 
child  have  for  its  “Ideal”  the  cigarette-smoker;  the  man 
without  a job;  or  the  fickle  and  light-hearted  girl  who 
knows  and  cares  less  about  teaching  than  did  the  city 
boy  about  dairying,  who  thought  that  butter  grew’  on 
trees?  The  writer  knew’  a lady  who  explained  to  her 
pupils  that  clouds  were  formed  by  smoke,  and  had  them 
laboring  under  this  delusion  until  the  succeeding  teacher 
had  a dispute  w’ith  his  geography  class  because  of  her  in- 
struction. This  is  not  the  class  of  teachers  needed  m 
the  public  schools  of  today.  The  time  has  come  when 
the  teacher  should  know’  more  than  the  old  method  o 
teaching  how’  to  “read,  ’rite  and  work  ’rithmetic.  Our 
academies  and  colleges  have  learned  from  experience  1 
deficiency  of  the  student  coming  from  schools  provi 
W’ith  poor  teachers.  Yea,  the  State  has  heard  the  cn 
for  better  and  more  consecrated  teachers,  and  is  offenng 
better  salaries.  The  child  in  darkness  and  ignorant 
looking  for  a light — an  Ideal.  The  command  is  ® 
and  teach.”  Shall  not  more  young  college  men  an 
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women,  who  are  prepared,  hear  the  call  for  teachers  and 
make  some  sacrifice  that  they  may  help  in  making  ideal 
achers  and  ideal  schools  for  our  State  and  Country? 
ho  can  count  the  good  that  one  consecrated  teacher  can 
0 by  instilling  right  principles  and  high  ideals  into  the 
minds  and  lives  of  even  twenty-five  boys  and  girls? 
good  that  men  do  lives  on  forever.” 
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THE  LAST  SCENE 


BY  J.  M.  ADAMS. 


I. 

“I  wonder  where  Ralph  will  spend  Thanksgiving?” 

The  question  came  from  the  lips  of  an  old  man.  His 
companion  turning  her  face  toward  him  smiled  sadly  as 
if  to  say  that  she  was  on  the  point  of  asking  the  same 
question.  Thus  every  day  as  the  shadows  of  evening 
were  falling,  3klr.  and  Mrs.  Benham  would  seat  them- 
selves by  a comfortable  fire  and  talk  of  the  days  they 
had  spent  so  happily  before  the  desertion  of  their  son — a 
son  who,  like  many  other  country  boys,  had  grown  weary 
of  rural  life  and  stealing  from  an  humble  home  had  made 
his  way  to  a city  far  distant  from  the  scenes  of  his  child- 
hood. On  this  night,  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  November, 
it  occurred  to  his  parents  that  he  had  been  absent  for  five 
years.  It  was  true,  and  during  all  that  time  not  one 
word  had  reached  his  father  and  mother  relative  to  his 
condition.  Without  waiting  for  an  answer  to  his  ques- 
tion the  old  man  proceeded  in  broken  accents. 

“Wife,  I know  you  think  I’m  a foolish  old  man  because 
I talk  so  much  of  our  son,  but  I can  not  help  it.  Every 
day  we  talk  of  him,  and  sometimes  it  seems  to  me  that  our 
poor  hearts  will  break.  Many  times  I imagine  I hear  his 
merry  laughter.  It  does  me  good  to  recall  him  as 
used  to  be.  He  was  manly  and  pure.  That  comforts  m 
so  much!  I wonder  if  he  is  still  that  way.  He 
did  anything  that  we  did  not  want  him  to  do,  excep 
nin  away.  Had  he  told  us  before  he  had  gone  tha 
was  going  to  leave  us,  I believe  he  would  be 
for  he  always  listened  to  us  in  whatever  we  said. 
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think  of  these  things  it  makes  me  sad.  Instead  of  hav- 
ing him  here,  to  help  and  comfort  us  in  our  old  age,  he 
IS  away.  Yet  he  is  still  loved  as  before.  O,  my  wife, 
ow  could  a hoy  treat  his  old  mother  and  father  so !” 
he  father’s  form  was  now  bent  low,  a broken  sob 
tar^^  companion.  Thus  were  they  lost  in  medi- 

ed  outside  the  night  was  calm,  only  disturb- 

ter  1 muffled  sound  of  falling  snow  flakes.  The  win- 
leu  ‘ “PPi^'nimuce.  Only  once  was  the  still  si- 

sonn^i^^f"^®^'^  broken  by  a passing  pedestrian.  At  the 
raisni  r/  traveller’s  footsteps  the  mother  and  father 
of  tl.  >•  natural  instinct,  in  expectation 

hoT)p  ycturn.  Then  silently,  in  a disappointed 

he.”  ’ dropped  as  if  to  say,  “It  is  not 


Are  mmJitated  in  this  manner  for  some  time.  The 

'vere  if  On  tlie  hearth  the  dying  embers 

laro-p  n soft  red  light  into  their  faces.  The 

®oun(]  triglitfully  still.  For  some  time  not  a 

this  till!  b''inally  tlie  old  man  again  spoke  out, 

aj;^me  his  voice  full  of  pathos. 

^ ^611161?,^^  morning  Ralph  went  away? 

Aowii  to  ^ I yesterday.  I went 

and  Went  beside  the  road  where  he  used  to  play 

safetv  4 ""  Then  I bowed  and  prayed  for 

’^'gbt  soon  “^’Sbt  go.  I prayed  that  his  steps 

^•^^veroAvn.-f-^  old  plantation  where 

‘^mi  his  hmn  I""'’  standing  open, 

^®mes  We  wdi  "P  ^’ben  be 

good-hve  *t  bnn.  I would  like  to  have 

could  hov„  now  he  needed  some  loving  words. 

*^«o  hard  on  " ben  the  world 

"Without  -Z  : ^ e have  part- 

ord.  I iiope  he  will  soon  come  back  home. 
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dear,  for  we  need  him  so  much.”  Once  again  they  sighed, 
“O,  that  our  boy  were  here!”  and  relapsed  into  silence. 
The  night  was  still. 

II. 

The  day  had  been  exceedingly  cold  and  comfortless. 
For  over  nine  hours  nature  had  sprinkled  the  city  with  a 
fine  crisp  snow,  but  when  night  came  the  clouds  were 
clear.  Above  a quiet  and  sleeping  world  the  moon  and 
stars  were  vying  with  each  other  in  shedding  a radiant 
splendor.  The  traffic  had  been  impeded  by  the  heavy 
snowfall.  The  cold  crisp  wind  nipped  the  faces  of  pass- 
ing travellers.  Occasionally,  a sleigh  sped  swiftly  by, 
filled  with  happy  young  people,  faces  ruddy  with  the 
glow  of  health.  Suddenly,  with  numerous  bells  pealing 
forth  their  music  into  the  night,  a sleigh  dashed  around 
the  corner.  It  was  occupied  by  eight  young  men  uncon- 
scious of  anything  but  themselves.  With  nothing  to 
mar  their  happiness  they  had  completely  abandoned 
themselves  to  the  empty  pleasures  of  a careless  life- 
The  team  was  suddenly  brought  to  a stop  in  front  of  the 
Metropolitan  Theatre.  The  party  alighted,  and  the 
sound  of  the  bells  and  muffled  hooM)eats  died  away 
the  distance.  Joined  by  other  companions  the  party 
mingled  with  the  crowd  pressing  its  way  into  the  spacious 


theatre.  ^ 

“What  is  the  play  tonight,  fellows?”  asked  one  of  the 
party  of  eight,  a dark,  handsome  young  man,  as 
lounged  careles.sly  back  in  his  seat. 

“Down  on  the  Farm,”  another  replied. 

At  this  the  expression  of  the  inquisitor’s  face  niiJI 
have  been  noticed  to  change  slightly,  as  he  picked 
programme  and  scanned  it  for  a moment.  For  a 
space  his  features  assumed  an  unaccustometl  seriou 


he 
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ness,  then  almost  immediately  they  regained  their  for- 
nier  air  of  unconcern. 

The  theatre  was  packed.  For  two  hours  the  audience 
was  entertained  by  a superbly  acted  play.  Now  and 
hen  an  exclamation  of  delight  could  be  heard  escaping 
the  lips  of  an  interested  observer.  Not  a moment 
was  dull.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  second  act  the  play- 
ers were  given  a storm  of  applause  and  for  ten  minutes, 
uiing  an  intermission,  words  of  praise  were  uttered  on 
every  side.  When  the  curtain  arose  for  the  third  and 

scene,  the  audience,  interested  to  the  fullest  extent, 
grew  quiet. 


A 

^ surprise  and  admiration  went  over  the  whole 

lea  re.  On  the  stage  there  was  represented  in  almost 

wUl^r  ” country  home.  The  gabled  house 

vin  ^ chimneys  adjacent  to  each  end;  the  creeping 

low-thatched  roof;  the  great  oaks  spread- 
vin  sinewy  arms,  while  around  their  trunks  the 
was^l  ”|terspersod  with  varied  blooms.  The  rose 
suchf*^”"  profusion  over  the  yard,  and  the  honey- 

tioned  fence  on  both  sides  of  a well  propor- 


lila 


The  arched  front  gate  was  wreathed  with 
g(,j.  ^^‘^icative  of  a hospitable  welcome  to  any  stran- 
^>ght'  F’’'rney  might  be  delayed  by  the  advancing 
luVi-^  • was  there,  situated  under  two  great 

on  tile  •'  background, 

'vaviucr^fi^'^^’  could  reach,  there  were 

amount  wheat,  and  on  the  left,  nn  abundant 

■^s  tir^  cotton  covered  the  vinjin  soil. 

^^ang  nia  observe<l  by  the  dark,  handsome 

visibly  afp^  the  merry  party,  his  features  were  more 
^ace  cherM  i before.  As  he  looked  a scone  of 
a>ed  memories  passed  in  sad  review  before 
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him.  He  saw  nothing  else.  With  bowed  head  he  was 
pondering.  In  his  heart  there  was  being  waged  a bat- 
tle. 

The  play  finished,  the  party  separated.  Straight  to 
his  room  the  young  man  made  his  way.  For  the  first 
time  in  five  years  he  was  seriously  thinking.  Often 
when  one  is  absent  from  home  some  representation  of 
childhood  scenes  brings  a veil  of  loneliness  and  casts  it 
over  the  thinker.  What  the  young  man  saw  that  night 
was  but  a faint  imitation  of  the  farm-home  in  which  he 
had  passed  nineteen  years  of  happy  existence.  Just  one 
glance  at  a place  so  true  and  tender  produced  feelings 
long  submerged  in  the  breast  of  a gallant  youth.  Who 
could  tell  of  the  thoughts  that  found  lodgment  in  his 
mind  that  night?  That  night!  Might  not  some  father 
or  mother  in  a dear  old  plantation  home  be  thinking  of  a 
wandering  son?  If  it  were  so,  their  thoughts  had  reached 
him  though  far  distant.  In  the  silence  of  his  chamber 
he  allowed  his  imagination  to  wander  over  fields  and 
dales.  At  one  time  there  is  wafted  to  him  on  the  wings 
of  perfect  love,  the  complaints  and  sighs  of  wounded 
hearts.  At  another,  a hardened  conscience  accost's  him 
of  reckless  deeds  and  utter  disregard  of  sacretl  duty. 
To  these  voices  of  condemnation  he  submitted,  and  un- 
able to  restrain  himself  he  indulged  in  a complete  review 
of  his  life  in  the  city.  No  comfort  was  obtainetl  from 
that,  nor  was  it  possible  that  any  pleasure  could  ^ ^ 
rived  from  metlitating  on  such  a career  as  he  had  o 
lowed.  With  a sense  of  shame  characteristic  of  those 
who  dishonor  their  loved  ones,  he  confes-sed  that  not  one 
had  been  conveyed  to  his  parents,  either  by  letter 
friend  in  regard  to  his  condition  in  five  years.  ^ 

This  ignoring  of  those  who  held  him  always  in  t ei^ 
minds  brought  upon  the  unfaithful  son  greater  con  em 
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nation,  it  was  impossible  to  sleep.  To  one  passing 
that  little  room  in  tbe  early  hours  of  morning,  there 
would  have  appeared  a flickering  light,  but  without  dis- 
closing anything  of  the  dreadful  storm  raging  in  the 
heart  of  the  one  within. 

III. 

Early  the  following  morning  the  dark,  handsome 
young  man  was  an  altogether  different  man.  The  stern 
voices  of  accusation  and  reproval  were  calmed.  In  the 
c during  the  preccHKling  night,  the  demands  of  rea- 
had  acquiesced  in.  Although  sleep 

hoi  visited  his  heavy  eyes,  yet  from  the  vision  of 
tlie^^  fviends  he  drew  strength  and  inspiration  for 
decided  on.  One  could  have  obseiwed  him 
home  toward  the  station.  He  was  go- 

fourT*  was  not  easily  reached  by  that  boy 

pos.sos^'\^^  addition  to  the  ambition  that  he 

M'as  ^ the  old  plantation  was  lost  to  view,  there 

Was  n*^r  ^*^*'*^^  absolute  failure.  In  going  home  he 
iniist  ^ to  the  course  of  explanation  he 

and  alleviating  the  shattered  hopes  of  a fond 

^•'^d  ai'^l'^f  t’^^tl'cr.  To  intimate  that  he  had  to  make  a 
enou'cll'f  confession  to  his  parents,  was 

of  anv  ” ’^'Pcde  or  rather  destroy  the  gootl  resolutions 

tZ 

“How  wnTT'l!^  in  his  mind  that  dav  was 

tl‘ey  me?  Will  theV,  can 

vonsidpr  ' Eike  many  wayward  men  he  did  not 
V'bioh  fatlio  ^ unfaltering  love  and  hope 

tlic  face  of  »*«thor  have  in  their  children.  Rut  in 
^ Possibilifv  f ’®^^vles,  he  was  convinced  that  there  was 
cing  welcomeil  home,  and  it  loomed  up 
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before  him,  growing  brighter  as  he  neared  the  home 
made  desolate  by  his  departure.  In  forty-eight  hours 
the  sight  of  loved  ones  would  meet  his  anxious  gaze,  and 
in  contemplation  of  that  sacred  reunion  he  abandoned 
himself. 

Before  a large,  comfortable  fire  two  parents  were  seated 
conversing  in  low  tones.  From  their  appearance  one 
would  infer  that  they  were  exceedingly  interested  in 
their  subject.  They  were  disheartened.  They  tried  to 
comfort  each  other  with  words  and  hopes  that  each  knew 
to  be  defective.  It  is  said  that  by  constant  companion- 
ship two  people  will  ultimately  arrive  at  a stage  at  which 
all  their  desires  seem  to  be  mutual.  For  nearly  half  a 
century  they  had  lived  in  the  same  sphere  of  life,  and 
consequently  knew  each  other  perfectly.  So  in  this,  the 
evening  of  their  lives,  they  delighted  to  talk  of  bygone 
days  and  recall  the  blissful  moments  of  their  happy  and 
inimitable  experiences. 

With  bowed  heads  the  old  people  sat.  The  embers  on 
the  hearthstone  were  almost  extinct  During  the  two 
preceding  days,  it  had  snowed  heavily.  The  world  o 
nature  was  still.  From  out  the  calmness  of  night  there 
could  be  faintly  heard  the  steps  of  a traveller.  ^ 

The  wanderer  draws  nearer,  and  nearer.  Dow  firn 
and  manly  his  gait!  With  what  rapidity  the  sound  o 
his  steps  is  echoed ! The  old  lady  at  the  first  soun 
slowly  rai.se<l  her  head.  As  the  advancing  person  ' 
nearer  her  face  was  illumined  by  a brightness  restni  o 
a heavenly  radiance.  With  clasped  hands  the  two 
people  left  their  seats*,  and  without  speaking  a wore 

proached  the  door.  ^ ^ jjjjt 

Nearer  the  wanderer  came  revolving  in  his  m»n  ' 
he  would  say.  Lifting  his  eyes  to  a little  room  over 
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balcony  he  observed  a light  that  threw  its  beams  into  the 
darkness.  Over  his  head  the  lovely  stars  sparkled  in  the 
meadows  of  heaven.  His  heart  beat  faster.  When  he 
reached  the  front  steps  a feeling  of  intense  Joy  came  over 
bim.  Before  he  touched  those  sacred  steps  he  raised  his 
eyes  to  heaven  and  bade  the  stars  good  night.  Then  he 
ascended  the  steps  with  an  exhultant  bound.  As  if  by 
aiagic  hands,  the  door  was  thrown  wide  open  and  with  a 
of  indescribable  joy  he  was  lost  in  the  embraces  of  his 
parents. 


the  other  side. 


Here’s  to  pleasures  we  have  missed, 

Here’s  to  girls  we’ve  never  seen; 

Here’s  to  lips  we’ve  never  kissed. 

And  here’s  to  the  things  that  might  have  been. — Ea. 
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Tt  R ■ f'  sincerely  regret  that  on  account  of 

of  Mr'*CoM°”  duties  Mr.  Conn  cannot  be  in  college 

this  year.  For  this  reason,  it  has  been  nec- 
essary for  him  to  resign  the  editorship  of  The  Student. 
The  work  that  he  has  already  done  plainly  shows  to 
W'hat  a high  standard  he  wished  to  bring  our  magazine. 
We  are  sorry  to  lose  him.  A man  with  his  reputation  as 
a WTiter  and  as  a journalist  could  not  help  but  make  it 
the  leading  college  magazine.  Although  with  us  but  tw’o 
months,  he  has  inspired  us  with  the  unalterable  ambition 
to  place  and  to  keep  The  Student  npon  a plane  of  the 
highest  order  of  college  journalism.  We  thank  Mr.  Conn 
for  his  help,  and  The  Student  is  to  be  congratulated  for 
having  him  as  a member  of  its  staff.  We  wish  him, 
w’herever  he  goes  and  whatever  he  does,  the  greatest  pos- 
sible success,  and  with  this  the  good-will  of  every  mem- 
ber of  the  student  body. 

The  present  wlitor  feels  a little  delicacy  in  as.suming 
the  duties  of  the  former  editor;  but  knowing  to  what  a 
high  standard  The  Student  has  attained,  with  the  best 
that  is  in  him  and  w'ith  the  co-operation  of  the  students 
and  the  alumni,  he  will  keep  that  place  inviolate. 
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Inter-Collegiate 

Tennis 


A college  man  cannot  be  called  an  educa- 
ted man  unless  he  has  learned  to  live  com- 
pletely; and  to  live  completely  he  must 


take  interest  in  every  form  of  college  life.  He  must  be 
as  well  informed  in  athletics  as  in  debate;  he  must  be 
versed  in  the  handling  of  a baseball  or  a tennis  racket  as 
in  refuting  the  argument  of  an  opponent  or  the  writing 
of  a story. 

The  many  phases  of  college  athletics  afford  places  for 
every  man  who  desires  to  enter  as  a competitor.  Ath- 
letics should  take  an  important  part  in  any  college,  and 
We  are  glad  to  say  have  taken  high  place  in  many  col- 
eges.  They  are  such  an  important  part  in  the  life  of  a 
eolloge  that  a man  can  hardly  slight  them  without  due 
injury  to  himself.  Ihusketball,  football,  baseball,  tennis’ 
ond  many  other  forms  of  college  sports  are  open  to  him, 
'V  10  proves  himself  worthy  of  the  place. 

Tennis  has  taken,  in  the  past  few  years,  such  an  im- 
in  college  athletics  that  this  branch  cannot 
int^  longer.  Every  college  has  its  team  and 

^ erest  in  the  game  is  high.  This  should  be  so,  and  we 

and*'^^  wonder  why  it  has  not  lieen  recognized  before 
Tin  place  among  the  leading  sporta 

the  1 the  casi;,  it  swins  to  us  proper  to  suggest  to 
Stat  colleges  that  there  be  organized  in  this 

^ c nn  inter-collegiate  tennis  a.ssociation. 

lield”^^'  Southern  College  championship  series  were 
"*^tlanta  last  spring,  the  demand  is  more  ursrent 


terest  in  colleges  have  not  taken  the  proper  in- 

ns sport  that  they  should.  It  is  to  them  we 
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especially  appeal.  The  organization  of  such  an  associa- 
tion, we  think,  will  call  to  notice  this  defect. 

This  state  of  affairs  being  the  case,  we  suggest  that  a 
tournament  of  the  different  colleges  be  held  next  spring 
to  determine  the  college  championship  of  North  Caro- 
lina, the  representative  teams  of  each  college  on  y 
be  eligible.  This  will  cause  much  rivalry  among  the  col- 
leges and,  we  hope,  will  help  to  raise  the  standard  of 
tennis.  Skill  in  the  game  is  not  of  such  a high  orde 
that  it  may  not  be  improved,  and  friendly  rivalry  wi 
help  to  spur  on  those  who  wish  to  attain  a high  standard 

of  playing. 


F thall—  nineties  the  trustees  saw  flt 

A°Nee«l  to  abolish  football.  They  had  reason  to, 

for  the  game  had  become  too  rough  and 
when  a man  entered  a contest,  he  took  his  life  in  his 
own  hands.  Those  years,  and  many  previous  ones,  saw 
the  death  of  many  a noble  fellow.  The  game  had  been 
converted  into  a slugging  match  and  fit  only  for  “ring- 
ers” to  en^rage  in-a  real  sportsman  could  not  enten 
This  method  of  playing  called  forth  many  indignant  pr^ 
tests.  The  presidents  of  many  of  the  leading  co 
and  universities  severely  criticised  it,  with  the  n>s^^ 
that  football  at  once  fell  into  much  disfavor.  T1 
of  the  sport  and  the  leading  exponents  of  the  „ 

not  but  recognize  the  demand  “for  cleaner  fc^  ba 
They  did  reorganize  the  game.  They  ma  e 
changes  in  many  of  the  rules,  but  left  ^ust 

sential  good  points.  To  be  more  concise,  ten  yaru 
be  gained  instead  of  five  as  in  the  old  manne 
This  has  called  for  more  open  play  and  has  jor 

a marke<l  degree  the  mass  play,  which  was  e 
so  much  roughness  and  merciless  slugging- 
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pass  can  be  uschI,  without  restriction,  for  gains.  This, 
more  than  anything  else,  made  open  play  possible. 

To  our  mind,  the  main  point  of  all  the  new  rules  re- 
stricts the  “big  fellows”  from  the  team,  and  gives  the 
light,  fleet  athlete  a chance.  The  open  play  calls  for  fast 
ball,  and  light  or  comparatively  light  men  can  be  de- 
pended upon.  The  bulky,  heavy  team  is  put  to  a disad- 
vantage. It  can  only  move  as  a machine,  plunging  here 
and  slugging  there;  while  the  light  team,  with  its  fast 
backs  and  ends,  can  take  advantage  of  every  opening. 

Knowing  these  facts  to  be  the  case,  our  plea  is  for  foot- 
ball. Not  many  of  the  athletes  have  suffered  injury  this 
year;  and  the  total  number  of  injuries  sustained  do  not 
aumber  any  more  than  the  number  received  in  baseball 
ov  any  other  contest.  Hurts  and  bruises  come  to  the 
man  who  fights  life’s  battles  well — ofttiraes  with  not 
much  glory.  And  who  regards  a broken  nose  or  shin  to 
tbe  glory  of  playing  a good  game  of  football?  To-day,  we 
all  take  pride  in  that  we  once  had  the  champion  football 
team  of  the  State,  and  for  that  matter,  the  South.  Who 
wienies  that? 


Since  the  reorganization  of  football,  all  the  colleges 
la  the  Southern  states,  with  a few  exceptions,  have 
atlopted  football  as  played  under  the  new  rules.  In 
aargia,  Emory  College  is  the  only  institution  that  does 
aat  play  inter-collegiate  football.  Yet,  this  college  al- 
class  games.  In  Florida  and  South  Carolina,  the 
thi  colleges  have  the  game;  in  our  own  State, 

^^is  institution  and  Trinity  do  not  play.  The  same  gen- 
th*"^  bolds  good  for  the  other  states.  Resides,  here 

c c ass  games  have  excited  no  little  interest, 
ball  ^ ncgue  that  because  other  colleges  have  foot- 

to  have  it;  but  because  we  know  that  we 
mre  men  who  are  ns  good  athletes  as  may  be  found 
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in  any  other  institution.  Wake  Forest  can  not  any 
longer  stand  outside.  She  has  taken  too  important  a 
place  among  the  colleges  of  the  South  to  disregard  any 
longer  this  feature  of  college  life,  \^ake  Forest  has 
turned  out  leading  men;  and  for  that  reason,  we  are 
proud  of  our  institution.  But  can  she  still  stubborn  y 
refuse  to  educate  her  men  fully ; will  she  continue  to 
pour  into  their  craniums  all  the  learning  of  the  times 
without  helping  to  make  sure  the  foundation  whereon 
they  may  build? 


EXCHANGE  DEPARTMENT 


HILLIARD  J.  MASSEY,  Editor 


Tis  with  pleasure  that  we  begin  a survey  of  the  magazines  which  have 
come  to  our  table.  After  a careful  reading  of  a number  of  them,  we  note 
that  a large  per  cent  of  the  articles  are  essays  dealing  with  our  Southern 
poets.  The  wisdom  of  this  is  evident.  This  fact  bespeaks  the  increased 
interest  in  and  study  of  Southern  literary  men  and  women  by  college 
®^udcnta.  As  the  study  of  the  history  of  one's  country  and  the  biogra- 
P lies  of  her  great  men  tends  to  produce  patriots,  so  we  believe  that,  to 
nn  extent,  the  study  of  our  poets  is  conducive  to  a generation  of  poets. 

-''1  cnees  of  such  study  are  widespread,  and  a firm  confidence  in  this 


Eelief  leads 


us  to  hope  for  greater  achievements  in  the  field  of  poetry 


literature  of  all  kinds  within  the  next  quarter  of  a century.  For 
nrs  the  harps  and  lyres  of  our  greatest  Southern  singers  have  been 
f ..  "'•11*  none  to  take  their  places  except  an  occasional  poet  who 

make  a national  reputation.  For  half  a century  no  Poe  has 
one'll  weird,  passionate  lyrics;  within  the  last  decade  or  two  no 

or  th*'*  ’•I’anted  the  symphonies  of  a Lanier,  sung  the  pseans  of  a Timrod, 
amo  ^ ^^^I'aHTing  melodics  of  a Haync.  Such  as  these  are  no  more 
j ^'^c  have  passed  through  an  age  whose  spirit  was  uncon- 
••1  the  *‘•'*1  •'ank.  But  now  that  age  is  gone.  We  are 

glor  •'cahold  of  a new  era  in  industrial  progress;  likewise  an  era,  the 

^ whose  dawn  is,  we  hope,  but  a foretaste  of  what  is  to  come  in 

afo  0010*"  Pnetry.  Already  the  forerunners  of  such  literary  activity 


us. 


"Laoco  Observer  opens  bj’  giving  Paul  Hamilton  Hayne's 

Hayn°°*'’  . '*  Utllugly  followed  by  a well  written  tribute  to 

Coo**^**^'*^'^  Autumn  Poet,”  by  C.  A.  Bowen.  “James  Fenni- 
•n  a f Recognition,”  is  a creditable  article  and  treats  Cooper 

places  light.  “A  Dream,”  by  J.  K.  Berry,  is  among  the  best 

radera”  is'^*^'^****  exchanges.  “The  Marrying  Masque- 

^ight  of  tl*^  *l>ort  story  uniquely  designed  and  well  told.  “In  the 
^'*1  it  hard^  Ey  Allan  F.  Odell,  is,  in  our  opinion,  a good  story, 

P*'®dicamcnt^  ***■'”'’  P''oEabIc  that  a lady  would  expose  herself  to  such  a 
^••‘1  the  dial  ***  writer  places  her  in.  Yet  the  story  has  good  style 
^ype  and  tl  ••Eility.  It  is  not  of  the  sickening  sentimental 

^•"'iolabilitv*  l’"''“E'*'"PE  close*  in  harmony  with  the  title.  “The 
P*'ttctical  sue*'  r **  tlE'l'l’”  Ey  J.  Marvin  Culbreth,  offers  some  good 
'*'®*i«ce  our  solution  of  a problem  which  threatens  to 

"^•th  the  Excl"^'  ‘zation.  The  editorial  department  is  good.  We  agree 
® >ange  Editor  in  his  views  in  regard  to  the  exchange  work. 
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Davidson  College  Magazine. — On  the  first  page  is  a poem  to  Capt. 
John  Smith.  This  magazine  contains  a number  of  articles  on  the 
Jamestown  Exposition,  most  of  which  are  good.  But  it  seems  that  so 
much  on  one  subject  is  a little  out  of  proportion.  Yet  there  are  several 
excellent  pieces  of  verse,  viz.  “The  Traveller,”  “A  Spring,”  and  “Songs. 
“Manuel  Martin’s  Recompense”  is  a story  told  almost  entirely  by  the 
writer  himself.  Usually  a story  is  better  told  by  making  the  characters 
talk.  However,  the  writer  in  this  instance  makes  a fairly  interesting 
story  and  shows  narrative  ability.  “Destiny  for  M ainwright  is  a story 
of  the  Exposition,  and  is  good. 

The  University  of  Virginia  .Uagazine  is  the  best  we  have  reviewed. 
The  verse  is  good  and  the  stories  and  essays  show  maturity  and  deliber- 
ate thought.  “A  Daughter  of  Erin”  is  especially  good,  contains  fine 
description,  a good  plot,  and  shows  ability  in  the  writer.  “Charleston, 
South  Carolina,”  under  the  head  of  “Some  Charming  Southern  Towns,” 
is  the  best  of  its  kind  we  have  yet  read.  The  writer’s  style  is  pleasing 
and  easy.  In  the  presentation  of  Charleston  with  its  flowers,  its  aris- 
tocracy, and  its  large  number  of  negroes  we  get  a true  picture  of  ante- 
bellum Southern  life.  “I>en  Our  Friends  in  Adversity”  is  an  excellent 
story  and  concretely  illustrates  ingratitude.  “Will  O’  the  Wisp,”  a 
farce,  by  Marc.  Bradley,  is  exceptionally  good  and  shows  the  devices  of 
lovers.  “The  Friendly  Ghosts”  is  a strong  story.  The  writer  makes 
use  of  Rip  Van  Winkle  and  his  company  of  friendly  spirits  to  dissuade 
the  young  artist  from  committing  suicide. 

The  Baylor  Literary.— “The  Short  Story  in  American  Literature’ 
shows  study  of  the  subject,  which  is  the  essential  requisite  to  produce 
an  essay.  “Southern  PoeU”  is  a brief  review  of  Timrod,  Ilayne  an 
Lanier.  The  writer’s  style  is  good  and  the  article  is  faithful  to  the  poe  s. 
Most  of  the  contents  of  the  magazine  are  essays.  Besides  those  mem 
tioned  above,  “The  American  Writer  as  an  Editor”  and  “Character 
lineation  in  American  Literature”  are  good.  “Fidelity”  is  a fairly  g 
story.  More  fiction  would  help  the  magazine. 

The  University  of  Xorth  CaroUna  Magazine.— ‘-The  Poetic 
of  North  Carolina:  A Bibliography,”  by  Rev.  Hight  C.  Moore, 
special  mention.  It  is  a valuable  contribution,  and  the  repute  ^ ^ 
writer  alone  commends  it  to  the  public.  “The  Complicity  o 
would  lead  one  to  think  of  the  Roman  Emperor,  but  before  one 
far  one  discovers  it  to  be  a love  story.  College  magazines  young 

this  class  of  literature.  But  love  is  common  to  mankind  an  * j^cn- 
college  student  is  excusable.  The  writer,  howes'er,  of  t e a 
tioned  story  makes  it  very  interesting  and  has  a ' !|”*ii,gyiock 

close.  “The  Mj'sterious  Mr.  RalHes"  purports  to  be  o « think 
Holmes  Order,  or  of  the  analytic  type  introduced  by  Poe. 
that  something  of  this  kind  would,  in  a measure,  be  more  p 
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than  so  many  love  stories.  “Why  Abe  Swore  Off,”  the  writer  shows 
himself  proficient  in  the  reproduction  of  negro  dialect.  Our  magazines 
should  encourage  more  work  of  this  kind.  The  editorials  of  this  maga- 
zine are  good.  In  our  opinion  the  short  story  contest  proposed  and 
outlined  would  do  much  to  raise  the  standard  of  college  journalism. 

The  Trinity  Archive. — This  magazine  opens  with  a good  article  on 
The  Government  of  North  Carolina,”  by  W.  W.  Stedman.  The  writer 
in  a concise  way  gives  a short  history  of  the  Constitution  of  our  State 
and  sums  up  the  principles  for  which  it  stands.  The  presentation  of 
the  subject  is  short  and  more  easily  comprehended  than  an  exhaustive 
history.  “A  Story  Within  a Story”  is  cleverly  wrought  and  is  a depart- 
ure from  the  usual  order  of  love  stories.  “Failure?”  is  an  appropriate 
tribute  to  one  of  Trinity’s  sons.  “Henry  Clay’s  Visit  to  Raleigh,”  by 
Earl  R.  Franklin  is  especially  good.  The  style  is  excellent  and  the 
Scenes  so  vividly  described  that  the  reader  is  half  conscious  of  being 
present.  “The  Bennett  House”  is  an  historical  piece  telling  of  the 
uegotiations  of  peace  which  took  place  between  General  Sherman  and 
eneral  Johnston  in  said  house.  Such  events  and  places  should  be 
8'ven  more  attention,  and  we  hope  that  more  college  students  will  con- 
*■*  ute  such  articles  to  their  magazines.  “Higher  Education,”  the 
Second  of  the  two  pieces  other  than  essays  which  this  magazine  contains, 
^epicts  a,  scene  of  “fruflles  and  frills”  too  common  among  one-year 
^0  ege  boys,  too.  Most  of  the  articles  are  essays.  It  has 

'eral  good  pieces  of  verse:  more  fiction  would  add.  Nevertheless,  it 
* *>•  strong  magazine. 


foil*'  the  above-mentioned  magazines,  we  have  received  the 

W Gfemson  College  Chronicle,  The  IVfntfcrop  College  Journal, 

College  Journal,  The  William  Jevell  Student,  The  Hendrix 
T°h  ^^*'^0''.  The  Acorn,  The  Furman  Echo.  The  Xetcherry  Slylut, 
han  Henry  Era,  Isagueena,  The  St.  Hary't  ilute.  The  Sueque- 

»in''^Th^’’  Eatonian,  Southxcestem  Unieertiiy  Haga- 

®>  Concept,  The  Handolph-llacon  Monthly,  and  Brenau  Journal. 


CLIPPINGS 


Old  Maid  (purchasing  music) — “Have  you  ‘Kissed  Me  in  the  Moon- 
light’!” 

Clerk — “No.  It  was  the  other  clerk,  I guess.” — Ex. 

Jt 

WHO  WOULDN’T  BE  A FOOTBALL  HERO! 

“Oh!  Tom,”  she  said  on  greeting  me. 

In  tones  of  great  alarm, — 

"They  said  that  in  the  game  to-day. 

You’d  broken  your  right  arm.” 

I calmed  her  tender,  groundless  fears. 

With  vehemence  and  haste. 

And  just  to  prove  the  arm  was  sound. 

Slipped  it  around  her  waist. 

So,  nestling  close  beside  me,  she 
Smiled  sweetly  in  my  face: 

“That’s  great,”  said  she,  “not  broken. 

Nor  even  out  of  place.”  —The  Punch  Botcl. 

A TOAST. 

Here’s  to  the  girl  I love  so  well. 

With  eyes  of  softest  blue; 

Here’s  to  the  sweetest  crimson  lips 
Of  the  fairest  girl — that’s  you. — Ex. 

0* 

His  face  was  pale,  his  visage  sad. 

His  look  was  hard  and  stony. 

“Is  grim  death  near!”  said  I to  him. 

“No,  no;  I’ve  lost  my  pony.” — Ex. 

He  stood  where  the  maiden  stood  beside 
The  beautiful,  blushing  rose. 

And  he  lovingly  bent  his  bead  and  sighed. 

And  be  buried  his  mouth  and  nose 
Among  the  petals  so  sweet,  so  rare. 

That  the  maiden's  lips  had  pressed. 

And  a bumblebee  that  was  resting  there 
Proceeded  to  do  the  rest. — Ex. 


WAKE  FOREST  ALUMNI 


CHARLES  S.  BARNETTE,  Editor, 


88-’92.  W.  R.  Powell  is  pastor  of  a church  in  Virginia, 

' 04.  B.  A.  Criteher  is  practicing  law  at  Williamston,  N.  C. 

90-’92.  J.  E.  Dowd  is  Principal  of  Gamer  Graded  School,  Gamer, 

c, 

81‘83.  J.  B.  II.  Knight  is  one  of  the  leading  physicians  of  Wil- 
liamston,  N.  C. 

Heck  is  Professor  of  the  new  Chair  of  Education  in 
tne  University  of  Virginia. 

Oo.  M.  L.  Davis  is  one  of  the  rising  attorneys  of  Beaufort,  N.  C. 
Was  a member  of  the  lost  Legislature. 

N "F'  pastor  of  the  Baptist  church  at  Roxboro, 

•>  w ere  ho  is  doing  strong  and  earnest  work. 

Univer  Dean  of  the  Medical  Faculty  of  the 

sminent*  ^ Dr.  Whitehead  is  widely  recognized  as  an 

"'ent  of  He  was  professor  of  the  Medical  Depart- 

Univer  t University  of  North  Carolina  in  1889,  but  later  went  to  the 
' y o Virginia,  where  from  ’86-7  he  was  a medical  studenL 

County  ^IT  ^radsher  is  Clerk  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Person 

held  hi's  ^ ■‘ondered  most  efficient  service  in  this  capacity,  having 
from  pr  position  for  fourteen  years  without  intermission,  and 

him  there*"  P'^ospects  it  seems  that  the  people  will  continue  to  keep 

Uaw  Depari^''^'f*  hf^Duffie,  who  graduated  from  the  Wake  Forest 
Georce  »H*rw»rds  took  the  A.M.  degree 

for  one  veap"»  University,  and  practiced  law  in  New  York  City 

oourse  in  Harvard  to  take  a two  or  three-years’ 

-~’82-’80  Sehool.-RiMiooI  Record. 

Church,  of  o!F„"  'Of®  “f  fhe  congregation  of  the  First  Baptist 

oalled  tl  w V ® ® ’ Texas,  has 

•■os'gnation  some  pastor,  filling  the  place  made  vacant  bv  the 

of  the  First  B rT  “•  ""ho  is  now  pAstor 

'"‘B  o=rtendc<l  him  K*"»fo"-  Dr.  While  has  accepted  the 

^orth  Carolina  B pleasure  and  gratificaUon  that 

^"•Whiteiaann*.  '’  '*c  oT'"  him  back  to  hit  native  Slate. 

ve  of  Salem,  N.  C.,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  ablest 
o 
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ministers  in  the  Southern  Baptist  Church.  He  served  as  pastor  of  the 
Baptist  churches  of  Elizabeth  City,  Durham  and  Asheville  before  going 
to  Macon,  Ga.,  a number  of  years  ago.  From  Macon  he  went  to  his 
present  charge  at  Beaumont,  Texas. 

— ’88-’92.  William  Royall,  Jr.,  the  son  of  Dr.  Royall  of  the  Chair  of 
Greek,  who  holds  a professorship  in  the  State’s  Blind  Institution  at 
Raleigh,  was  married  on  October  22d,  to  Miss  Nina  Almirall,  of  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.  The  following  clipping  is  taken  from  the  A’eics  and  Observer 
of  that  date:  “The  marriage  of  Mr.  William  Royall,  of  Raleigh,  N.  C., 
and  hliss  Nina  Almirall,  of  Brooklyn,  was  celebrated  this  evening  at 
the  home  of  the  bride,  408  Grand  Avenue.  The  bride  was  attended  by 
her  sister.  Miss  Marie  Almirall,  as  maid  of  honor.  The  groom  was  at- 
tended by  F.  P.  Haywood,  of  Raleigh,  as  best  man,  and  by  Lewis  Powell, 
of  Wake  Forest,  Arthur  Vernay,  of  New  York,  Leon  Almirall,  and  J.  F. 
Almirall,  as  ushers.  The  house  was  beautifully  decorated  with  palms, 
ferns  and  smilax.  The  bride  and  groom  stood  under  a floral  bower  in 
the  front  drawing-room  and  received  the  congratulations  of  several  hun- 
dred reception  guests  after  the  ceremony.  The  oflSciating  clergymen 
were  Father  Ferrell,  of  Hempstead,  and  Rev.  A.  J.  Belford,  pastor  of 
the  Church  of  the  Nativity,  Brooklyn.  After  the  reception,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Royall  left  for  a bridal  trip  before  returning  to  Raleigh.  Among 
the  groom’s  out-of-town  relatives  present  were  his  mother,  Mrs.  W.  B- 
Royall,  Airs.  John  Royall,  and  the  Misses  Powell,  of  Wake  Forest,  and 
Mias  Kilgour,  of  Newark.” 


— ’70-’83.  Dr.  Edwin  Sinclair  Alderman,  who  came  up  from  the 
Southland  flve  years  ago  to  become  pastor  of  the  Warburton  Avenue 
Church,  Yonkers,  is  to  go  back  to  his  beloved  Kentucky  the  middle  of 
November  as  pastor  of  the  Fourth  Avenue  (McFeiran  Memorial)  Church, 
Louisville.  He  presented  his  resignation  on  October  13th,  and  the 
church,  knowing  that  his  decision  was  irrerocable,  accepted  it 
profound  regret.  Dr.  Alderman  was  bom  in  North  Carolina,  wlucat 
at  Wake  Forest  College  and  the  Southern  Theological  Seminary,  u** 
held  several  pastorates  and  the  presidency  of  Bethel  College  in  Ken 
tucky.  He  married  his  wife  in  Louisville,  and  her  people  still  li'C  ^ 
that  city.  It  was  from  Bethel  College  that  he  came  to  Yonkers. 
pastorate  with  the  Warburton  Avenue  Church  has  been  marked  ^ 
and  enduring  work,  and  in  the  activities  of  the  .Xseociation  am  ^ 
State  Convention  he  has  been  an  influential  figure.  His  loss, 
will  be  keenly  and  widely  felt.  On  accepting  bis  resignation  his  c 
expressed  appreciation  of  his  work  in  fitting  resolutions.  Not  ev 
pastor  who  makes  a change  has  Dr.  .Alderman’s  good  fortune.  ^ 
returning  to  old  friends  and  to  the  field  where  be  worked  for  many  }*'• 

On  this  point  we  congratulate  him. — The  Examiner. 
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93-^98.  John  Charles  McNeill  died  at  the  home  of  his  father  in 
Scotland  County  on  November  17.  In  the  death  of  Mr.  McNeill,  Wake 
Forest  College  loses  one  of  her  most  gifted  sons,  and  North  Carolina  one 
of  her  sweetest  and  most  admired  singers.  All  the  more  sad  is  his  death 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  he  was  just  entering  the  prime  of  manhood,  being 
in  his  thirty-third  year.  Mr.  McNeill  entered  Wake  Forest  Coll^  in 
1893.  Ho  received  his  B.A.  degree  in  1897,  and  his  M.A.  degree  one 
year  later.  During  his  college  career  he  won  many  honors  in  his  literary 
society,  and  was  at  one  time  Editor-in-Chief  of  this  magazine.  From 
the  very  first  he  showed  an  ability  and  style  in  his  compositions  which 
l^spoke  genius,  and  called  forth  the  praise  of  his  English  Professor — 
praise  rarely  bestowed  except  to  the  deserving,  and  always  backed  by 
wise  and  judicious  judgment.  The  student  McNeill  was  a great  lover 
and  reader  of  English  literature,  especially  of  poetry.  He  won  the 
Dixon  Essayist’s  Medal,  was  Instructor  in  English,  and  valedictorian 
of  his  class.  For  the  year  ’99-’00  he  was  Acting  Professor  of  English  in 
lereer  University  at  Macon,  Ga.  He  returned  home  and  secured 
■Cense  to  practice  law  and  located  at  Lumberton,  N.  C.,  but  later  moved 
o Laurinburg,  N.  C.  In  1903  he  represented  his  native  county  of 
cotland  in  the  Legislature.  But  neither  law  nor  politics  seemed  to 
^ave  much  of  an  attraction  for  Mr.  McNeill.  His  was  a nature  not  to 
® ■ntercstcil  by  these  prosaic  occupations.  The  poet  soul  was  restless. 
Wanted  opportunity  that  it  might  give  itself  wing  and  utterance, 
cc  some  work  on  local  journals  and  contributions  to  some  of  the 
adinj5  magazines  of  the  country,  the  Charlotte  Observer  succeeded  in 
■nning  jfr.  McNeill  to  its  editorial  staff,  where  he  spent  the  last  three 
Cars  of  his  life.  In  1905  he  won  the  Patterson  Cup,  given  for  the 
° '>ction  of  the  best  piece  of  literature,  during  the  year,  by  a North 
Pubr'"'*^”’  collected  his  poems  and  had  them 

his  j**'*^'  under  the  title,  “Songs,  Merry  and  Sad,”  and  at  the  time  of 
P i'c  was  arranging  for  publication  a volume  of  his  dialect 

fhe  title  “Possums  and  Persimmons,  or.  Under  the  Persim- 
fQj,  , . hfc.  McNeill’s  poems  have  been  widely  read  and  have  gained 

a nc*"**  enviable  reputation.  He  is  thought  of  as  the  forerunner  of 
dow"^  ‘^Wakening  in  North  Carolina  literature.  Had  not  death  cut  him 
*■  ®o  early,  who  can  predict  to  what  heights  he  would  have  risen? 


IN  AND  ABOUT  COLLEGE 


H.  E.  PEbLE,  Editor 

— Liglits  in  the  gymnasium ! 

— November, — and  Thanksgiving!  Are  you  going  to 
see  her? 

— Wlmt’s  the  matter  with  the  tennis  tournament? 
Can’t  we  have  it  this  year? 

— Who  would  have  dreamed  it?  There’s  a ’phone  in 
the  President’s  office ! 

Jfiss  Katherine  Gwaltney,  of  the  Baptist  University 
for  Women,  spent  Sunday,  October  27th  with  her  sister 
here. 

3[iss  Louise  Peed  was  at  home  for  a few  days  re- 
cently. She  is  attending  school  at  Oxford  Seminary. 

— Where’s  the  freshman  who  wanted  to  know  why  we 
can’t  have  a ba.sket  ball  game  with  B.  U.  W.? 

— Forty-six  delegates  from  Wake  Forest  attended  the 
students  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Bible  Study  Conference  which  was 
in  8e.ssion  at  the  A.  and  M.  College  October  25th  to  the 
27th.  The  delegates  report  an  interesting  and  helpful 
meeting. 

— Dr.  Potent  spoke  recently  on  Christian  Education, 
before  the  Little  Biver  Association,  at  Dunn. 

— Miss  Katherine  Futrell,  of  Scotland  Neck,  is  visit- 
ing Miss  Buby  Beid. 

— Dc'legntes  from  Wake  Forest  were  present  at  the 
Baraca  banquet  at  Baleigh  on  October  26th. 

Professor  Sledd  is  expected  to  lecture  in  Goldsboro 
soon  on  “Woman  and  Literature.” 
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— On  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  November  6th,  Mr, 
Albert  Sidney  Brown,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  Miss 
May  Lassiter,  of  Wake  Forest,  were  quietly  married  at 
tke  home  of  the  bride’s  parents.  On  the  following  after- 
noon they  left  for  the  Jamestown  Exposition,  where  they 
Were  intending  to  spend  several  days.  Their  home  will 
be  in  Washington  city. 


Miss  Agnes  Taylor  is  visiting  relatives  in  Richmond. 
—The  autumn  Bulletin  is  off  the  press  and  is  quite  an 
interesting  number.  The  leading  article,  half  facetious- 
iy  entitled  “Forty  Years  in  the  Wilderness,”  is  by  Pro- 
fessor L.  i{,  iMilis,  and  will  be  found  more  than  well 
Worth  reading.  The  Bulletin  may  be  had  by  the  friends 
nf  the  college  for  the  asking. 

Mr.  R.  V.  Taylor,  Jr,,  assistant  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Secre- 
• ry  for  the  Southern  States,  addressed  the  association 
®^e  on  ^londiiy,  October  28th.  As  the  result  of  a per- 
hu^*'^  ^^’^'’nss  among  the  students  after  this  meeting,  one 
uindred  and  fourteen  new  members  were  added  to  the 
1 'ie  Study  Band.  This  makes  the  total  number  now 
oiled  in  this  work  over  two  hundred. 


Y.  Pass,  M-ho  was  operated  on  for  appendi- 
* IS  in  the  latter  part  of  October,  is  reported  to  l)e  im- 
J’apidly  as  could  be  expected.  He  will  prob- 
y cable  to  leave  the  hospital  soon. 

students  are  expressing  their  delight  that 
Rive  Carlyle,  who,  for  a time,  was  compelled  to 

^ount*^  <^onnection  with  the  Sunday  school  on  ac- 
endo  absences  from  the  Hill  in  raising  the 

on  College,  has  now  arranged  to  be  here 

^bapri"  nRftin  meets  his  old  cl.ass  in  the  small 

School  larg(‘st  classes  in  our  Sunday 
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— The  Christian  spirit  in  the  College  was  greatly  re- 
freshed and  strengthened  by  the  series  of  meetings,  clos- 
ing November  10th,  which  were  conducted  by  Dr.  Wil- 
liam E.  Hatcher,  of  Virginia.  Dr.  Hatcher  is  a man 
whose  immense  reserve  power  and  earnest  sincerity  will 
make  themselves  felt;  and  immediate  results  are  but  fee- 
ble indications  of  the  mighty  influences  for  good  set  to 
work  by  his  preaching. 

— In  the  midst  of  our  revival  the  College  and  the  com- 
munity were  saddened  by  the  illness  and  death  from 
blood-poison  of  Joseph  Brewer,  the  twelve-year-old  son 
of  Professor  Charles  E.  Brewer.  The  hearts  of  the  stu- 
dents go  out  in  deepest  sj’mpathy  to  their  beloved  teach- 
er in  his  bereavement  and  sorrow. 

—On  the  evening  of  October  Jlst  a novel  and  delight- 
ful Halloween  entertainment  was  given  in  the  college 
gymnasium  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  J.  Richard  Cro- 
zier,  director  of  athletics.  With  the  help  of  an  able 
corps  of  assistants  Mr.  Crozier  had  transformed  the  main 
floor  of  the  gymnasium  into  an  autumn  forest,  and  in 
the  heart  of  this  forest,  “nine  miles  from  Pumpkinville,” 
gathered  a merry  crowd  of  Pumpkinville  picnickers.  A 
program,  which  consisted  of  athletic  feats  and  music  was 
rendered;  and  this,  as  well  as  the  refreshments  which 
were  afterwards  served,  was  thoroughly  enjoye<l  by  every 
one  present  Indeed  so  successful  was  the  entire  enter- 
tainment that  the  proceeds  very  nearly  met  the  cost  of 
the  gymnasium’s  new  gallery. 

— The  interest  in  football  has  been  unnsually  high 
here  this  season.  Every  class  has  its  team  and  already 
there  have  been  two  sharp  contests  on  the  gridiron.  The 
first  of  these,  a close  and  hard-fought  battle  between  the 
sophomores  and  the  seniors,  resulted  in  a score  of  ^ 
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in  favor  of  the  sophomores.  The  second  was  a fight  be- 
tween the  juniors  and  the  freshmen,  and  this,  perhaps, 
^vas  the  most  exciting  class  game  that  has  ever  been 
played  on  our  athletic  field.  At  the  end  of  the  first  half 
the  score  stood  G to  5 in  favor  of  the  freshmen;  but  in 
the  second  half  the  heavier  weight  of  the  juniors  began 
to  tell,  and  the  final  score  M’as  6 to  10  in  favor  of  the  up- 
class.  There’s  evidently  an  abundance  of  good  foot- 
ball material  at  Wake  Forest,  and  it’s  a shame  that  we 
can’t  put  it  into  a college  team. 

—At  the  senior  speaking  on  Friday  evening,  Novem- 
ber 1st,  the  class  of  1908  made  its  initial  bow  to  the  pub- 
^^c.  The  first  speaker  was  Mr.  H.  II.  McMillan,  of  Scot- 
Innd  county,  who  discussed  forcibly  and  clearly  ‘‘The  De- 
fects of  Civilization.”  He  was  followed  by  Mr,  F.  D. 
who  spoke,  with  remarkable  ease  and  grace,  on 
'fbe  Trend  of  American  Life,”  treating  the  subject 
^specially  from  the  moral  standpoint.  Mr.  J.  Foy  Jus- 
*ee,  of  Iluncombe  county,  was  the  third  speaker,  and  his 
®^ibject  was  “Central iziition,  the  Problem  of  the  Ameri- 
Democracy,”  He  spoke  with  unusual  clearness  and 
attention  of  his  audience  through- 
ly ■ bast  address  of  (he  evening  was  made  by  Mr. 

Pj’  . ■ of  Union  county,  who  spoke  on  “The  Race 

flic  North,”  urging  in  a convincing  manner 
our  borde  of  undesirable  immigrants  pouring  into 
ci  <^itics  is  a more  serious  menace  to  American 

dre!  *^*'^*'**’”  ^ban  the  prt'sence  of  the  negro.  All  the  ad- 
ion  tJ  received  and  many  expressed  the  opin- 

cver  Senior  Speaking  that  they  had 

ball  An  informal  reception  in  the  society 

tiinit  *^be  orations,  and  there  many  found  oppor- 

trust^fi  ^ “‘‘'be  addreases  of  a more  private  nature.  We 
'at  those,  too,  wore  well  received. 
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— Littleton  was  the  first  victim  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  Wake  Forest  basket-ball  tenm  this  season,  and 
what  our  boys  did  for  the  high  school  kids  was  a plenty. 
To  say  that  the  visitors  were  outclassed  doesn’t  express 
it,— indeed  there’s  only  one  thing  which  will,  and  that’s 
the  score — 63  to  0,  seven  times  nine  to  a goose  egg,  in 
favor  of  Wake  Forest  Couch  did  the  star  playing,  but 
Gay  and  Hipps  were  also  applauded  again  and  again, 
and  every  man  that  played  did  himself  and  the  old  col- 
lege honor.  We’ll  have  a winning  team  when  the  diffi- 
cult question  as  to  who  shall  compose  it  has  been  settled, 

that’s  sure.  Mr.  Crozier  was  never  so  confident, — and 
Trinity’s  next 

^ the  series  of  Coll(^  lectures  for  the  ses- 

sion was  delivered  on  Tuesday  evening,  October  29th,  by 
Dr.  E.  W.  Sikre,  of  the  chair  of  Political  Science.  The 
subject  was  “Francis  Racon,”  and  Dr.  Sikes  .spoke  in  his 
usual  easy  and  entertaining  style.  Bacon’s  character, 
with  its  singular  strength  and  weakness,  was  clearly  de- 
lineated, the  brilliant  promise  of  bis  youth  was  noted, 
and  his  checkered  career  briefly  sketched.  Concluding, 
Dr.  Sikes  declared  Racon  an  intellectual  giant,  a huge 
Titan,  who  frittered  away  many  years  of  bis  life  in  pur- 
suit of  objects  unworthy  of  his  great  powers,  and  finally 
pnsse<l  from  the  stage  of  life  with  the  glorious  promise 
of  his  early  manhood  unfulfilled.  Dr.  Sikes  is  one  of 
our  most  popular  lecturers  and  to  hear  him  on  an  occa- 
sion like  this,  a rare  delight 

— A very  touching  and  impressive  memorial  service  in 
honor  of  John  Charles  McNeill,  the  most  gifted,  perhaps* 
of  all  Wake  Forest’s  sons,  followed  the  regular  chapel 
exercises  on  Saturday,  November  2nd.  The  leading  ad- 
dress was  made  by  Professor  Sledd,  who  spoke  first,  very 
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touchingly  of  his  personal  relation  with  Mr.  McNeill,  and 
then  discussed  the  young  singer’s  place  in  American  Lit- 
erature. The  address  was  followed  by  two  memorial 
poems,  one  comjwsed  and  read  by  Mr.  Page,  assistant  in 
the  Departmiuent  of  English,  the  other  composed  by  Mr. 
James  Larkin  Pearson  and  read  by  Dr.  Poteat.  This 
concluded  the  exercises. 


Adveetisements. 


(INCORPORATED) 


CAPITAL  STOCK  830,000 


RALEIGH.  N.  C. 

Pullen  Knildlne-, 

Fayetteville  Street 


CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 

Piedmont  Bnildinsr, 

S.  Tryon  Street 


A Personal  Investigation  will  convince  any  one  that  KING’S  is  abso- 
lutely the  largest,  best  equipped  and  most  successful  college  of 

Business,  Shorthand,  Typewriting,  Penmanship  and 

Telegraphy 

In  the  Carollnas.  TELEGRAPHY  Unght  at  our  RALEIGH  School.  The 
railroads  need,  during  the  next  ten  months,  6JKX>  to  12,000  more  operators. 
Now  Is  the  time  to  study  Telegraphy.  Send  for  circulars.  Strong  financial 
backing.  Reference:  Every  bank  and  leading  business  concern  in  Raleigh 
or  Charlotte.  Handsome  Catalogue  and  special  offers  free.  We  also  teach 
Bookkeeping,  Shorthand  ana  Penmanship  by  Mall.  Send  for  Home  Study 
Circular.  Address 


KING’S  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 


CHARLOTTE.  X.  C. 


RALEIGH.  N.  C. 


or 


RALEIGH  & 


RAILWAY. 


From  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  to  Fayetteville, ’’N/C. 

Opening  a new  territory  for  Capital  an.l  Labor  in  a magnificent 


farming  region,  making  a land  of  opportunity. 


C Y.  HOLDEN  & CO. 


Headquarters  for  Your  Wants 


STATIONERY,  HATS, 


SHOES.  SHIRTS. 
COLLARS.  TIES 


AND  A GENERAL  UNE. 
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IN  MEMORIAM  TO  JOHN  CHARLES  McNEILL 


By  James  Larkin  Pearson. 


THE  RIVALS. 

Kose-orownod,  with  lifted  veil  and  soft  glad  eyes, 
She  met  him  at  the  portals  when  he  came; 

I' or  she  was  Life  and  he,  full  lover-wise, 

Did  kiss  her  hand  and  fervent  love  proclaim. 

Wnd  they  were  boon  companions.  Life  and  he, 

And  fitly  joined  in  every  mood  and  thought; 

^^'oy  plighted  love  beneath  the  forest  tree, 

In  Nature’s  schoool  together  they  were  taught. 

His  poet-heart  was  wak(‘ne<l  into  song; 

Hor  ever  sang  the  nightingale  so  well ; 

*‘oat  thoughts  that  to  Eternity’  belong 
'loni  his  ripe  lips  in  perfect  numbers  fell. 

gaunt-eycKl  Death  sat  envious  and  alone, 
i*ow  the  happy  pair  were  blest; 

^ jealous  rage  was  thrown, — 

* iioshless  palm  she  smote  her  hollow  breast. 

To'r  *'*nod  Death  made  an  awful  vow 
I'i'at  1^  'vhere  Life  and  Poet  strolled, 

Toi^^o^  plant  her  kiss  upon  his  brow, 

1 his  warm,  singing  heart  and  leave  it  cold. 


And 


I'roin^  i'nfell  the  tragic  deed: 

And  assault  there  was  no  arm  to  save; 

WhiD^^T  *^i>all  long  in  silence  bleed, 

^ nfe  stands  weeping  by  her  Poet’s  grave. 
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THE  STUDENT  LIFE  OF  JOHN  CHARLES  McNEILL 
By  Db,  Chas.  E.  Taylob. 


I have  no  definite  recollection  of  my  first  meeting,  in 
the  fall  of  1894,  with  !Hr.  McNeill.  It  was  probably  on 
the  day  of  his  matriculation  as  a freshman, — one  of  those 
days  when  one  receives  only  a blurred  impression  of 
many  unfamiliar  faces.  The  ability  to  differentiate 
comes  later.  In  the'  case  of  Mr.  McNeill  this  could  not 
have  been  very  long  delayed.  From  the  first  there  was 
something  exceptional  about  him  which  gave  him  a place 
apart. 

The  tall,  slender  youth  with  raven  locks  began  on  the 
threshold  of  his  student  life  to  show  that  he  was  of  an 
unusual  type,  both  as  a student  and  as  a man. 

The  record  shows  that  during  his  first  session  at  Wake 
Forest  he  made  in  I^tin,  Mathematics,  and  English  the 
grades,  respectively,  of  98,  99,  and  98.  These  results  in- 
dicated that  he  was  a first  rate  student  and  placed  him, 
so  to  speak,  upon  the  pedestal  where  stand  the  men  who 
are  leaders  of  their  classes. 

In  order  to  have  achieved  these  high  averages  in  daily 
recitations  and  on  e.xaminations  the  young  man  must 
have  been,  and,  indeed,  he  was,  an  assiduous  worker. 
But  I do  not  think  that  he  knew  the  drudgery,  the  wear- 
ing grind  of  study.  Ilis  mind  was  quick  to  discern  an 
receive;  his  memory  was  tenacious  in  retaining. 

Because  he  mastered  rapidly  and  with  comparative 
ease  his  allotted  tasks,  the  casual  observer  would  have 
judged  of  the  excellence  of  his  work  by  the  results 
than  by  the  process  of  acquisition.  For  he  entered  "it 
zest  into  all  the  varied  interests  and  activities  of  studen 
life.  He  was  ready  to  be  welcomed  into  the  social  circ  es 
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of  the  little  college  town.  With  insatiable  appetite  he 
availed  himself  of  the  treasures  of  Library  and  Reading- 
room.  It  may  be  doubted  whether,  during  the  five  years 
of  his  sojourn  at  Wake  Forest,  any  other  student  read 
more  widely  or  to  better  purpose  than  he.  Though  not 
an  athlete  himself,  he  took  a genuine  interest  in  the  men 
of  muscle  and  nerve  among  his  friends  and  rejoiced  with 
onthusiasm  in  every  victory  of  “our  men.” 

It  not  infrequently  happens  that  young  students  be- 
come weary  in  well  doing  and  that  the  hopes  inspired  by 
I'm  freshman  prove  delusive  before  he  becomes  a senior. 

So  far  was  this  from  being  the  case  with  Mr.  McNeill 
mt  he  not  only  kept  up  the  pace  which  he  had  set  for 
oiuself,  but  actually  improved  upon  it.  The  Rolls  of  the 
_ oge  show  that  during  his  senior  year  he  made  in  Phy- 
®ms  the  grade  of  100 ; in  Chemistry,  99 ; in  Moral  Philoso- 
98 ; in  English,  100 ; and  in  Biology,  99. 

his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  .fVrts,  Mr.  Mc- 
returned  to  Wake  Forest  to  do  the  work  for  the 
® fiogree  and,  incidentally,  to  render  assistance  as 


It 


■uctor  in  English. 


'mo  last  session  (1898-9)  that  I was 

roim?  closer  contact  and  more  intimate  personal 

liim  than  had  been  possible  before.  He 

One  nf  fl  r 

I'm  St  ^ 

In  ^ Philosophy  in  the  Senior  Class  of  the  course. 
•Icatan  great  problems  of  metaphysics  and,  inci- 

^I'rnr  r^i-  I'm‘  doctrines  of  the  Christian  and 

’g'ons  were  discussed. 

'md  ^g«'tin,  after  the  bell  had  rung  and  the  others 

lions,  would  remain,  propounding  ques- 

I'morieg  o "’hich  no  man  could  answer,  or  advancing 
least  gnve  *^^*^*^  when  they  were  not  plausible,  at 
m idence  of  an  eager  love  of  truth  and  an  alert 
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understanding.  And  though  he  was  often  daring  in 
speculation,  he  Avas  nev’er  flippant  nor  casuistic,  but  was 
at  all  times  earnest  and  rcA'erent. 

Every  young  man  who  reads  widely  and  thinks  for 
himself  almost  inevitably  passes,  sooner  or  later,  through 
a period  of  unrest.  Hitherto  he  has  accepted  opinions 
and  beliefs  on  the  authority,  in  great  part,  of  others. 
Now  he  begins  to  question  all  things.  It  is,  perhaps, 
well  that  this  should  be  the  case.  The  struggle  through 
a period  of  doubt  may  be  painful,  but  it  is  sure,  when  un- 
biased by  prejudice  or  passion  and  poisoned  by  no  ma- 
lign external  influences,  to  settle  and  open  sounder  foun- 
dations and  impart  more  decided  convictions. 

I believe  that  Avhile  he  was  at  the  college  Mr.  McNeill 
passed  through  such  a crisis  in  his  intellectual  and  spirit- 
ual life,  and  that  he  emerged  from  it  still  anchored  to  all 
that  Avas  fundamental  and  essential  in  the  beliefs  of  his 
earlier  youth. 

Mr.  :McNeill  was  a popular  man  in  college,  and  those 
AA'ho  kneAV  him  best  liked  him  most.  For  he  was  chari- 
table in  his  judgments,  courteous  in  his  bearing,  and 
kind  in  his  actions.  This  does  not  imply  that  he  showed 
a Aveak  complaisance.  His  nature  was  rich  in  essential 
manliness  and  I Avell  remember  occasions  when  his 
strong  sense  of  justice  put  him  in  opposition  to  prevail* 
ing  public  opinion.  Indeed,  one  of  the  most  mark 
characteristics  of  the  man  was  his  sturdy  Scotch  ind^ 
pendence  and  his  indifference  to  adverse  opinion  or  criti 
cism.  To  this  spirit,  perhaps,  is  due  the  fact  that  be  aaos 
less  careful  than  many  young  men  as  to  dress  and  per 
sonal  appearance.  This  was  not  that  he  took  pride  lO 
being  peculiar,  but  simply  that  he  considered  such 
ters  as  trivial  and  to  be  brushed  aside  as  not  meritmo 
great  attention. 

• ♦*•*** 
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To  follow  the  career  of  Mr.  McNeill  as  lawyer,  pro- 
fessor and  journalist  would  be  to  go  beyond  the  scope  of 
this  article.  All  who  knew  him  well  at  Wake  Forest 
and  had  had  opportunities  for  estimating  his  abilities  be- 
lieved that  a successful  and  brilliant  future  lay  before 
him.  It  was  after  only  a brief  experience  at  the  bar 
that  he  became  convinced  that  the  profession  was  not 
congenial  to  his  tastes  or  suited  to  his  talents.  Then  for 
a year  he  filled  a professor’s  chair  in  a Southern  univer- 
sity before  at  last  gravitating  naturally  into  the  work 
tor  which  he  was  best  fitted. 

■A-  wise  Roman  poet  once  wrote  that  what  the  gods 
^’ant  a man  to  do  they  make  him  want  to  do.  This  is 
®Diy  saying  that  in  deciding  upon  one’s  lifework  he  is 
apt  to  recognize  that  his  desires  harmonize  with  his 
aptitudes.  And  Mr.  McNeill’s  friends  were  happy  in 
Wieir  belief  that,  in  entering  the  field  of  journalism  and 
la  cultivating  literature,  he  had  found  his  best  environ- 
|aent  and  true  vocation.  And  the  work  already  done  by 
im  while  still  a young  man  warrants  their  belief  now 
^i*at,  had  his  life  been  spared,  his  pen  would  have  won 
aa  him  world-wide  renown. 
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McNEILL  THE  POET 
By  Peofessor  B.  F.  Sleod. 


It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1895,  if  I remember  aright, 
that  John  Charles  McNeill  matriculated  in  my  Fresh- 
jnan-English  class.  I recall  how  I opened  my  eyes  in 
wonder  over  his  first  composition.  There  was  that  inde- 
scribable something  which  we  call  style — real,  genuine, 
style;  the  writing  of  one  who  handles  his  pen  as  to  the 
manner  born.  Now,  style  in  a Freshman’s  composition 
is  almost  as  rare  as  speech  among  the  birds;  so  I thought 
it  well  to  ask  Mr.  McNeill  whence  he  had  derived  his  in- 
spiration. But  when  the  tall,  dark-haired,  dark-eyed 
boy  came  up  to  my  desk,  the  question  was  never  asked 
him.  His  very  presence  had  spoken  for  him;  the  man 
Jind  the  style  were  one.  ^len  of  genius  have  ever  pos- 
sessed striking  personalities,  and  Mr.  McNeill  certainly 
bore  outwardly  the  marks  of  a genius.  An  assistant 
was  needed  at  the  time  in  the  English  department,  and. 
Freshman  though  he  was,  McNeill  was  at  once  chosen 
for  the  place.  And  this  was  the  beginning  of  a friend- 
ship that  will  ever  be  among  the  treasured  memories  of 
my  life.  Mau3’  a night  the  piles  of  compositions  were 
forgotten  as  we  talked  the  hours  away  over  the  poets. 
Even  then  McNeill  was  writing  verses,  some  of  which 
may  be  found  in  the  numbers  of  The  Wake  Forest 
Student.  The  least  mature  of  them  will  be  found  to 
pos.se8s  a certain  nameless  charm  which  distinguishes 
them  from  the  mere  ver.se  of  college  magazines. 

Last  night  I went  over  McNeill’s  little  volume  once 
more — for  the  third  time.  On  finishing  it,  I felt  that  the 
poet  had  rightly  named  it  “Songs.”  Like  his  own  favor- 
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ite  poet,  Burns,  McNeill  was  the  born  singer.  Nowhere 
<iid  he  attempt  the  lofty  theme  or  the  lofty  utterance. 
His  poems  are  always  brief  swallow-flights  of  song  that 
dip  their  wings  in  the  mingled  shadow  and  sunshine  of 
every-day  life  and  skim  away.  The  Scotch  poets,  from 
tbe  old  balladists  down  to  Stevenson,  have  ever  been  a 

race  of  singers,  and  McNeill  was  Scotch  to  his  finger 
tips. 

On  opening  the  little  volume,  one  is  at  once  struck 
'vith  the  absolute  flawlessness  of  the  workmanship.  The 
severest  critic  Avould  search  in  vain  for  ill-digested 
‘Oughts,  extravagant  figures,  far-fetched  conceits,  halt- 
lug  metres,  and  bad  ryhmes.  Even  the  least  successful 
])  '"orses  contain  what  Matthew  Arnold  calls  the 
Poem^  of  utterance.  Let  me  quote  a single  short 

SUNDOWN. 

Hills  wrapped  in  gray,  standing  along  the  west; 

Clouds,  dimly  lighted,  gathering  slowly; 

The  star  of  peace  at  watch  above  the  crest — 

Oh,  holy,  holy,  holy! 

Wo  know,  0 Lord,  so  little  what  is  best; 

Wingless,  we  move  so  lowly; 

Hut  in  Thy  calm  all-knowledge  let  us  rest — 

Oh,  holy,  holy,  holy!” 

trava  ^ ^ rather  regret  the  absence  of  those  very  ex- 
the  cld^f youthful  imperfections  that  constitute 
6arly  of  a poet’s  first  volume.  If  we  take  the 

Shelley  great  masters  of  song, — of  Keats,  of 

but  ‘‘Huyson, — we  stand  bewildered  as  in  a jun- 

I have  al  J’Higle  proclaims  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

too  ^‘‘Hred  that  McNeill  attained  his  first  suc- 
‘luickly  readily;  that  he  found  his  way  too 

® he  magazines  and  newspapers.  If  there  is 
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anything  that  can  put  the  leaden  cape  on  the  poet’s 
fancy,  it  is  to  be  compelled  to  write  to  the  dead,  uniform 
level  of  the  American  magazines. 

^ Another  excellence  of  McNeill’s  poetry — and  it  is  his 
chief  claim  to  greatness — is  its  haunting  quality.  There 
are  phrases,  lines,  and  measures  that  stick  in  the  mem- 
ory, recurring  to  us  over  and  over  again.  Take  the  fol- 
lowing : 

DAWX. 

“The  hills  again  reach  skyward  with  a smile. 

Again,  with  waking  life  along  its  way. 

The  landscape  marches  westward  mile  on  mile, 

And  Time  throbs  white  into  another  day. 

Though  eager  life  must  wait  on  livelihood. 

And  all  our  hopes  be  tethered  to  the  mart. 

Lacking  the  eagle’s  wild,  high  freedom,  would 
That  our’s  might  be  this  day  the  eagle’s  heart.” 

The  lines  illustrate,  too,  another  quality  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Neill’s poetry:  Like  all  Scotchmen  he  never  fails  to 
preach  a little,  wherever  possible, — quickly,  unobtru- 
sively, hut  a sermon  nevertheless.  And  our  hearts  are 
always  the  better  for  the  preaching. 

And,  most  of  all,  in  these  sweet  songs  I catch  the  beat- 
ing of  a strong,  manly  heart ; I hear  the  voice  of  one  who 
loves  home  and  mother  and  all  the  good  old  things  o 
youth.  Let  me  quote  McNeill’s  one  really  successfu 
sonnet : 

UOUE  SOKO. 

“The  little  loves  and  sorrows  are  my  song: 

The  leafy  lanes  and  birthsteads  of  my  sires. 

Where  memory  broods  by  winter’s  evening  fires 
O’er  oft-told  joys  and  ghosts  of  ancient  wrongs; 

The  little  cares  and  carols  that  belong 

To  home-hearts,  and  old  rustic  lutes  and  lyres. 

And  spreading  acres,  where  calm-eyed  desires 
Wake  with  the  dawn,  unfevered,  fair,  and  strong. 
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If  words  of  mine  might  lull  the  bairn  to  sleep, 

And  tell  the  meaning  in  a mother’s  eyes;. 

Might  counsel  love,  and  teach  their  eyes  to  weep 
Who,  o'er  their  dead,  question  unanswering  skies, — 

More  worth  than  legions  in  the  dust  of  strife. 

Time,  looking  back  at  last,  should  count  my  life.” 

Hero,  as  is  nearly  always  true,  the  poet  is  his  own  best 
judge  and  critic. 

Hid  time  permit,  I might  speak  of  Mr.  McNeill’s  keen- 
uess  and  sui’cness  of  eye  and  ear.  Never  a sight  or  a 
sound  of  the  woods  and  the  fields  escapes  him,  and  his 
uature-poetry  has  the  happy  inspiration  of  the  born 
uature-lover. 


* * • “an  old  gray  stone 
That  humps  its  back  up  through  the  mold.” 

“Distant  pastures  send  the  bleat 
Of  hungry  lambs  at  break  of  day.” 


Now. 


> in  conclusion,  I must  he  pardoned  if  I refuse  to 
^ tempt  any  estimate  of  Mr.  McNeill’s  genius.  It  is 
enough  that  we  hail  him  poet.  Posterity  will  assign  his 
J’unk.  In  iijg  kingjoni  of  the  poets,  as  in  the  kingdom  of 
u just,  there  is  no  first  and  last.  Let  us  remember  that 
cNeill  was  cut  down  in  the  fiower  of  his  manhood.  It 
uot  so  much  what  he  fulfilled  as  what  he  promised. 

too,  and  devoutly  believe  that  John  Charles 
eill  is  the  morning  star  to  the  new  day  which  is 
dawning  in  tlie  Old  North  State. 
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IN  MEMORIAM  J.  C.  M. 
By  H.  F.  Page. 


The  silver  chord  falls  snapped  in  twain, 
The  golden  bowl  lies  broken. 

In  this  sad  hour  of  bitter  pain 
How  shall  our  grief  be  spoken? 

No  more  his  rare-attuned  lyre 
Will  thrill  to  Sapphic  measure; 

No  more  his  chalice  bathed  in  fire 
Will  pour  to  us  its  treasure. 

Ye  fates  that  clip  the  mortal  thread, 
Your  work  is  done  untimely — 

We  gather  here  about  our  dead — 

Would  he  had  died  sublimely ! 

But  at  this  hour  shall  every  blame 
Be  sunk  in  soul-deep  sorrow; 

The  Art  he  loved  shall  shrieve  his  name 
And  keep  his  fame  to-morrow. 

“We  know  so  little  what  is  best, 
Wingless,  we  move  so  lowly,” 

In  Thy  all-pity  grant  him  rest, 

O God,  most  holy,  holy ! 
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By  Josiah  William  Bailby. 

Spring  Hill  is  the  name  of  a community  in  the  heart 
of  the  original  Scotch  settlement  of  North  Carolina,  and 
generations  of  that  substantial  stock  have  come  and 
gone  without  loss  of  the  blood  or  the  spirit  which  is 
overy where  their  glory. 

In  this  community  John  Charles  McNeill,  the  poet, 
born  July  20,  1874,  and  there  he  was  reared. 

Of  the  contribution  of  locality,  of  blood  and  of  moral 
intellectual  atmosphere  to  genius  we  can  make  no 
proper  measure.  But  I regard  it  important  to  the  pur- 
pose of  this  sketch  that  the  reader  first  obtain  a concep- 
Spring  Hill  region  and  people, 
ino'  horizon  makes  its  mov- 

sent^^^^^^  '''fiorever  the  eye  may  fall.  The  fields  pre- 
Qj  'istas  of  corn  and  cotton  and  grass,  with  the  woods 
nnd  pine  and  gum  in  the  back-ground.  The 
kent^f  f^io  headquarters  of  wide-sweeping  and  well- 
Thr  ^*'**^®’  1^*0  vine  and  fig-tree  flourish  near  by. 

Ike  settlement  winds  the  Lumber  River, 
to  ored,  steady,  deep  and  swift  or  slow  according 
the  ^ darksome  stream,  where  the  red-throat, 

their  large-mouth  bass  find  homes  all  to 

With  b*  fisher-boy  w’ho  overtakes  them 

^ypros^  spond  a sunset  hour  beneath  the 

cling  hard-by;  to  catch  Uie  note  of  the  far-cir- 

^^^0  lanV  **  stilly  hour;  to  respond  to  the  color  of 

aroi  horizon  and  the  sombre  quiet 

is  to  realize  that  this  is  the  poet’s  clime. 

The  poet  in  a poet’s  clime  was  bom.” 
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The  center  of  this  community  is  an  ancient  church, 
school,  and  temperance  hall,  the  three  being  within 
speaking  distance  of  one  another.  Of  the  civilization  of 
this  settlement  I need  say  no  more:  these  are  their  wit- 
nesses. The  church  was  presided  over  throughout  three 
generations  by  two  really  great  ministers — Daniel  White, 
the  patron-saint — if  the  Scotch  will  tolerate  that  term — 
and  John  Monroe,  the  patriarch,  of  the  people.  It  is  im- 
possible to  mea.sure  the  impress  of  these  men ; they  minis- 
tered according  to  the  best  traditions  of  their  callings. 
They  were  the  wisest,  the  most  eloquent,  and  the  best 
men  their  people  have  ever  known;  their  chosen  leaders, 
their  spiritual  fathers  and  daily  examples.  Not  only 
did  they  dominate  the  church,  the  school  and  the  lodge; 
their  lives  prevailed  over  all,  and  do  prevail  to  this  day, 
though  they  have  long  been  gathered  to  their  fathers. 

The  temperance  lodge  was  no  insignificant  member  of 
this  trinity  of  social,  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual 
springs.  Here  the  young  people  were  accuratomed  to 
as.semble  to  exercise  their  gifts  in  entertainments  and 
debates.  That  there  was  sufficient  interest  to  sustain 
the  institution  speaks  abundantly  of  the  moral  fibre  of 
the  community,  and  I could  produce  an  array  of  facts 
that  would  convince  every  other  community  in  North 
Carolina  that  such  an  institution  is  worthy  of  all  that 
it  may  require.  I could  name  leaders  now  serving  North 
Carolina  who  received  here  their  strongest  impressions 
and  found  play  for  their  best  gifts.  So  much  for  the 
locality. 

John  Charles  McNeill  is  a lineal  descendant  of  Daniel 
White  and  John  Monroe;  his  grandfathers,  John  Me 
Neill  and  Charles  Livingston,  emigrated  from  Argjl^ 
shire,  Scotland,  about  the  lieginning  of  the  nineteent 
century.  II  is  grand  mothers  were  bom  in  America. 
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father,  Duncan  McNeill,  now  enjoying  a hale  old  age, 
and  his  mother,  Euphemia  Livingston,  who  has  lived  to 
road  the  poet’s  exquisite  lines  to  her,  are  most  excellent 
people.  Their  home  is  the  typical  home  of  a Scotch 
farmer  and  leader — leading  man — full  of  light,  rich  in 
books,  and  periodicals  and  music,  given  to  hospitality 
and  generous  of  comfort,  a fireside  of  sweet  living  and 
high  thinking.  Captain  ^IcNeill  is  himself  a stalwart 
citizen,  fond  of  iiublic  speaking,  in  which  he  is  accom- 
plished; devoted  to  tlie  young,  one  time  an  editor  and  lec- 
farer,  a writer  of  verse,  an  earnest  supporter  of  his 
church  and  party,  an  insatiable  reader,  and,  personally, 
a most  delightful  companion.  Ilis  wife  is  likewise  a 
■"Oman  of  gifts  and  graces  worthy  of  her  line;  gentle, 
a l-uonianly,  her  face  a delight  of  sweetness  and  her 
''ays  the  ways  of  a mother-heart.  Their  godly  lives 
a oin  their  confession  of  Jesus  Christ. 

ahn  Charles,  born  of  such  parents  and  reared  in  such 
a coiniuunity,  spent  his  youth  in  the  occupations  of  the 
^aimers  boy.  His  chief  taste  was  to  “mind  the  cows,” 
he  knew  also  the  plow  and  the  hoe ; but  I have  heard 
und^*^^  ^^*at  he  lost  many  a furrow  because  he  would  read 
plow  at  the  same  time.  To  bring  the  cows  home  at 
^'ening;  to  do  the  chores  of  the  household;  to  attend 
and^°^  hours ; to  fish  and  hunt  and  roam  the  woods 
he  river  and  explore  the  swamps  whenever 

tj^cauld  these  were  the  other  elements  of  his  making, 
flow^^  ^ woodsman  of  parts,  the  trees  and 

biiow^^  birds  and  beasts,  their  habits  and  wants,  are 
hoiuel'  second  nature,  and  likewise,  the 

fotus  H farm-life,  the  negro  songs  and  cus- 

oue  w ne’er-do-wells,  the  original  characters — 

d infer  upon  a brief  acquaintance  with  him  that 
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they,  no  less  than  the  more  innocent  children  of  nature, 
were  his  peculiar  friends. 

He  entered  school  in  early  youth  and  proved  an  apt 
student.  His  preparation  being  completed  in  the  Spring 
Hill  and  Whiteville  Academies,  he  entered  Wake  Forest 
College,  graduating  therefrom  in  1898  at  the  head  of  his 
class,  in  recognition  of  which  honor  he  was  awarded  the 
privilege  of  making  the  Valedictory  address.  His  poetic 
gifts  were  manifested  early  in  his  college  career,  and 
Prof.  B.  F.  Sledd  was  prompt  and  diligent  to  encourage 
and  direct  him.  In  the  college  magazine  his  verses  often 
appearcMl,  and  they  were  from  the  first  of  an  order  to 
command  attention.  In  fact,  while  his  poetry  has  gained 
in  range,  finish  and  abundance  in  the  years  since,  the 
strain  of  his  first  productions  may  yet  be  traced  in  all 
his  verse. 

He  was  chosen  to  assist  Professor  Sledd  as  tutor  in 
the  department  of  English  while  he  was  taking  bis 
Bachelor’s  degree,  and  he  improved  the  opportunity  that 
was  thus  afforded  to  remain  another  year  and  win  from 
Wake  Forest  the  master’s  degree — the  highest  that  the 
college  awards — in  1899. 

In  1900  he  was  elected  Assistant  Professor  of  English 
in  Mercer  University,  of  Georgia;  but  after  a year  he 
relinquished  this  post  for  the  practice  of  law,  having 
prepare<l  for  that  profession  at  Wake  Forest  in  1896- 
1897,  and  received  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  North 
Carolina  license  to  practice  in  1897.  He  openetl 
oflice  in  Laurinburg — within  a few  miles  of  Spring  Hill* 
It  was  my  fortune  to  spend  a day  with  him  during  this 
period.  We  were  together  in  his  office;  there  were 
clients,  but  their  causes  were  obviously  foreign  to  the 
genius  of  Mr.  McNeill.  The  while  he  would  be  discuss- 
ing some  poem  or  rending  at  my  request  one  of  his  own, 
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iu  would  come  some  troubled  spirit  seeking  his  assist- 
ance iu  getting  back  a mule  that  had  been  swapped  in  a 
none  too  sober  moment. 

Nevertheless  this  was  a fruitful  period  in  Mr.  Mc- 
Neill’s career — both  as  a poet  and  a law^yer.  The  Cen- 
tury Magazine  readily  accepted  his  verses,  printed  them 
With  illustrations,  and  encouraged  him  to  send  others. 
C>n  the  other  hand,  clients  increased,  and,  moreover,  Mr. 
^IcNeill’s  fellow  citizens  sent  him  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  North  Carolina — a member  of  the  Ilouse.  In  this 
relation  he  acquitted  himself  well,  bringing  to  his  tasks 

^ boiuely  knowledge  of  his  people  and  a sound  common 
sense. 


ork.  His 
pleased  to 


But  there  was  no  suppressing  the  higher  call.  With 
fit  fine  appreciation  which  has  made  The  Carlotte  Ob- 
*eri;cr  notable  for  its  young  men — as  well  as  its  “Old 
editor  J.  l>.  Caldwell  offered  Mr.  McNeill  a place 
bis  staff,  with  the  frtMjdom  of  the  paper  and  the  world, 
lave  the  editorial  announcement  to  support  me  in  the 
tenient  that  i\lr.  McNeill  was  assigned  to  no  especial 
ta^k  reejuirod  to  perform  any  particular  w 
^rit  write  whatsoever  he  might  be  j 

N(^r  Charlotte  Observer  that  Mr.  Mc- 

1 has  had  such  freedom  to  exercise  his  gifts.  Uis 
lionie  iu  perilous  abundance;  and  at  the  same 
ibat  liniiG  work  as  a reporter  of  public  occasions 

paper  have  commanded  for  him  a place  on  his 

^iiaract  produced  no  little  prose  of  original 

bumor  worth — paragraphs  portraying  life, 

Varies  observations;  and  now  and  then  a 

apror>n^  excellent  fables  as  native  to  the  soil  and  as 
P^^Pos  as  those  of  ^sop. 
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Mr.  McNeill’s  column  of  verses  promptly  commanded 
the  enthusiastic  praise  of  readers  throughout  the  State 
and  of  the  press  in  other  States.  Ue  was  hailed  as  a 
poet  indeed,  and  at  the  first  year’s  end  he  was  unani- 
mously awarded  the  Patterson  Cup,  in  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  he  had  made  the  best  contribution  to  litera- 
ture in  North  Carolina.  This  cup  was  presented  to  Mr. 
McNeill  by  President  Roosevelt.  Within  the  year  fol- 
lowing he  published  his  one  volume,  entitled  “Songs 
Merry  and  Sad,”  and  the  first  edition  was  promptly 
exhausted. 

V Mr.  McNeill’s  poetic  gift  bears  these  marks : it  is  lyric ; 
it  is  genuine ; it  is  of  the  sun  rather  than  the  lamp ; it  is 
close  to  nature — the  earth,  the  seasons,  man  and  beast, 
home  and  the  daily  round  of  experiences.  It  is  sugges- 
tive rather  than  descriptive,  and  spontaneous  rather 
than  labored.  There  is  pathos  and  humor;  but  above 
either  the  strain  of  tendernc'ss  in  dominant,  tenderness 
of  phrase  and  of  feeling.  One  feels  that  he  has  yet  to 
strike  the  greater  chords,  and  at  the  same  time  he  is  con- 
vinced as  he  reads  that  he  has  all  but  done  that,  so 
nearly  having  attained  it,  that  at  any  moment  the  larger 

gift  may  be  ours.  . 

Such  songs  as  “Oh,  Ask  Me  Not,”  “A  Chris  m 
Hymn,”  “When  I Go  Home,”  “Harvest,”  and 
arc  tokens  of  a rich  vein  of  the  genuine  gold;  while  t 
poems,  “October,”  “Sundown,”  “If  I Could  GliniP 
Him,”  “Alcestis,”  “The  Pride,”  “Oblivion,”  “The  Ca«  ^ 
Mockingbird,”  “Dawn,”  “Paul  Jones,”  as  I 
mated,  though  they  have  not  yet  elevated  Mr.  . 
above  the  rank  of  the  minor  poets,  they  carry  a c 
they  work  upon  the  imagination  with  a 
afford  a subtle  joy  that  bespeaks  the  noblest  proini- 

Since  writing  the  foregoing  sketch.  The  Sou  » 
lantic  Quarterly  has  appeared  containing  a cri  ir 
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predation  of  the  poems  of  Mr.  McNeill,  by  Edward  K. 
Craham,  Professor  of  English  Literature  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina,  lie  declares  that  Mr.  McNeill 
is  the  first  “North  Carolina  poet  to  win  the  ear  of  the 
>vhole  State”;  and  speaks  of  his  volume  as  “The  most 
poetic  collection  by  a North  Carolinian  that  has  yet  ap- 
peared.” He  adds,  “At  a time  when  poetry  has  lost  the 
appeal  of  passion,  it  is  peculiarly  grateful  to  come  into 
tile  warm  confidence  of  emotion  always  gentle,  intimate, 
manly,  and  in  its  best  moments,  infinitely  tender.” 
1 rofessor  Graham’s  conclusion,  on  the  whole,  is  implied 
m his  final  sentence : “Conviction  of  great  poetic  power 
^'  0 seldom  feel  in  reading  the  volume,  but  the  presence  of 
divine  gift  of  poetry  we  are  always  sensible  of — the 
k‘ft  to  minister  to  some  need  of  the  spirit — as  when  a 
Simple  heart-song  speaks  the  heart  of  all  mankind.” 

hus  the  scholar’s  critical  insight  confirms  the  public 
as  0 which  had  already  chosen  Mr.  McNeill  as  the  favor- 
^^vriter  of  all  this  region. 

til  i^opy  of  this  sketch  was  still  in  the  hands  of 

the  death  of  Jlr.  ;McNeill  occurred,  after  a 
feminnr  illness^  at  his  home  near  Kiverton,  Scotland 
N.  C.,  October  17,  1907. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  MOURNS  THE  DEATH  OF  A POET 

By  Edward  L,  Cosn. 


John  Charles  McNeill  is  dead,  and  North  Carolina 
mourns  the  death  of  a true  poet.  But  no  sarcophagus 
can  hold  captive  the  spirit  of  an  immortal,  and  the  soul 
of  JilcNeill  with  its  golden  lute-notes  will  sing  to  many 
generations  to  come.  Uis  sensitive  spirit  was  super- 
refined  in  the  crucible  of  human  suffering;  his  gentle 
heart  was  purified  by  the  fire  of  experience,  kindling 
within  him  a glow  of  sympathy  that  was  reflected  in  all 
his  singings,  and  a flame  of  human  kindness  that  was 
both  light  and  warmth  to  sorrow-shadowed  and  adverse- 
stricken  hearts.  When  McNeill  was  moved  to  give  ex- 
pression to  his  emotions  in  verse,  that  expression  was  as 
sweet,  as  tender,  as  beautiful  as  the  soft-stirring  music 
of  hope  and  comfort  harped  by  celestial  minstrel.  Uc 
walked  uneven  paths,  or  no  paths.  Imagination’s  prt^i- 
gal  son,  a dreamer,  stirred  by  the  wander  lust,  moving 
restlessly  from  the  lowlands  close  to  the  heading  boso 
of  the  Atlantic,  through  the  countless  mingling  glories 
of  the  interior  to  the  everlasting  mountains,  where  m 
numerable,  awful  forms  lift  their  mighty  heads  ^o'var 
heaven.  He  built  on  his  heart  an  altar  of  love,  and  up 
it  offertHl  to  the  Nature  which  gave  him  life  the  un  e 

ished  offspring  of  his  genius. 

Time  will  impartially  place  a just  estimate  ujwn 
worth  of  his  work,  and  critics  will  search  and 
treasury  of  his  mind.  I knew’  John  Charles  Me-  ei  ^ 
a man  and  loved  him  with  the  pniwionate 
friend.  Many  years  ago  the  infinite  charm  of  i* 
ner  and  the  attraction  of  that  personality,  w 
herent  goodness  and  grace  and  glory  were  * ® ‘ 
and  inspiration  of  those  who  knew’  him  w’cll,  re^  those 
him.  Ilis  voice  w’as  music  and  thrilled;  sa  ar® 
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fi’iends  who  had  made  of  his  friendship  a part  of  their 
own  life,  and  who  will  hear  his  voice  no  more.  But  in 
ills  verses  are  comfort  and  good  cheer,  and  he  would  not 
luive  them  troubled. 

Three  months  ago  I saw  McNeill  last.  We  had  met 
the  mountains  that  he  loved  so  well  and  knew  so 
intimately.  They  were  decked  in  their  midsummer 
splendors,  and  the  exhilerating  air,  clear,  sparkling 
ivater,  flowers,  birds,  beasts  and  people,  and  the  freedom 
und  abandon  of  all  did  McNeill’s  heart  good.  To  him  it 
"as  a place  of  Edenic  loveliness  and  completeness. 

The  press  dispatches  said  his  health  was  improved, 
mid  he  returned  east.  But  as  he  descended  the  eastern 
slopes  of  the  Blue  Bidge  the  gales  that  swept  down  upon 
^iiu  told  him  an  eternal  farewell;  for  Death  was  drop- 
I"iig  a shadowy  veil  across  his  fine  features;  the  lute- 
* '■e  voice  was  more  nearly  attuned  to  those  which  form 
iG  choirs  invisible;  and  the  lambent  gleam  in  his  shin- 
1.’'^  Gyes  was  a reflex  of  things  that  mortal  eyes  sec  not. 
1 eNeill  was  leaving  the  passes  of  the  world  and  he  real- 
l^-Gd  it.  iig  uttered  no  words  of  complaint,  scarcely  did 
confess  regret,  nor  found  he  fault  with  fate,  or  des- 
y.  God.  Autumn  transformed  the  hills  and  the 
bo,w  lowlands  and  spread  an  indescribable 

^’oiH  ^ myriad  places  that  were  loved  by  Mc- 

tlieir'  ascending  soul  might  view  them  i 

kiiow'^^**'***^*^  ^lory  as  he  enteretl  the  avenues  of  the  Un 
*iliro/i  Winter  will  learn  that  lie  is  gone,  and  will 
earth  in  mourning  raiment 

pridu*^-'^^"^'^*^  Wake  Forest,  this  college  had  a peculiar 
^Gliolar^  ^iGNeilPs  achievements.  Ijiwyer,  journalist, 
without  RGntleman ; he  was  human  and  was  not 
" as  bori  t without  an  enemy.  lie 

I'Gforo  p **  IovckI,  and  he  had  the  joy  to  know,  years 
''on  untimely  death,  that  he  bad 

actions  of  the  people  of  his  native  State. 


m 
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JOHN  CHARLES  McNEILL 

By  Dr/Akchibald  Henderson,  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 


The  loss  to  the  State  of  North  Carolina  in  the  recent 
death  of  John  Charles  McNeill  is  incalculable.  Had  I 
never  met  or  known  McNeill  I should  say  the  same  thing. 
The  South  will  feel  his  loss  more  keenly  as  time  goes  on. 
I believe  that  the  verse  of  John  Charles  McNeill,  aside 
from  its  notable  merits  as  genuine  poetry,  has  been  un- 
rivalled as  an  inspiring  influence  in  the  remarkable  re- 
surgence of  literature  which  promises  to  give  North 
Carolina  in  the  near  future  a prominence  of  national  mo- 
ment. It  would  be  incorrect  to  speak  of  the  present  era 
as  the  renaissance  of  literature  in  North  Carolina.  It 
is  not  a rebirth,  but  more  properly  a new,  a virgin  birth. 
Young  men  and  women,  informed  with  the  spirit  of 
scholarship,  touched  with  passion  for  the  beautiful,  en- 
dowed with  the  divine  fire  itself,  have  risen  up  in  our 
midst.  The  extent  and  value  of  their  achieving  is  not 
yet  either  told  or  foretold.  Almost  at  the  same  time 
tliroughout  the  State,  many  voices  have  found  utterance. 
The  younger  generation  is  beginning  to  feel  the  magm 
pulse  of  the  Zeitgeist,  to  shake  off  the  stifling  incubus  of 
materiali.sm,  and  to  give  voice  at  la.st  to  the  sentiment 
and  passion  that  is  in  their  hearts. 

Were  I to  symbolize  North  Carolina  in  a piece  o 
splendid  sculpture,  I should  image  no  Kip  Van  inkle, 
musty  with  traditions  and  prejudices  of  the  past,  awn^' 
ing  from  an  ante-bellum  dream.  It  should  be  repre- 
sented by  no  man  of  middle  age,  fatigued  with  the  heat 
and  labor  of  the  day,  struggling  up  a steep  acclivity  te 
the  precarious  pinnacle  of  materialistic  success. 
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should  be  symbolized  as  a youth,  just  stretching  his 
limbs  in  readiness  for  the  part  he  is  so  soon  to  play  in 
the  spiritual  life  of  the  nation.  The  head  should  not  be 
hung  in  shame  for  imputed  backwardness  or  rebellious- 
ness in  the  past,  but  held  high ; the  eyes  uplifted,  the  face 
transligured  by' the  light  of  the  ideal,  and  wearing  an  ex- 
pression which  gladly  says  Yea  to  all  the  Universe.  And 
the  face  of  this  statue  should  be  the  face  of  John  Charles 
McNeill. 


I could  not,  even  though  my  heart  bade,  nor  would  I 
wholly,  even  though  language  might  not  fail  me,  express 
nil  that  I feel  and  have  felt  over  the  death  of  John 
Charles  McNeill.  Liking,  friendship,  love  are  all  so 
strange,  so  unique,  so  different  from  one  another  that  the 
World  has  fallen  into  the  slovenly  habit  of  confusing  the 
terius.  I can  not  say  that  I ‘“liked”  McNeill  or  that  he 
had  iny  “friendship”;  the  world  is  already  too  full  of 
people  who  never  get  beyond  mere  “liking,”  and  who 
never  mention  “friends”  save  to  boast  of  their  number 
niid  importance  in  the  world.  But  I can  say  that  Mc- 
^nill  had  my  love,  and  that  I was  drawn  towards  him 
to  few  men  of  my  own  age  that  I have  ever  known, 
lere  was  about  him  the  simplicity  and  the  charm,  if 
not  of  innocence,  certainly  of  native  gentleness.  lie 
Something  of  the  primal,  I might  almost  say  the 
joy  of  life  in  his  make-up.  Here  was  a genius 
in<r  Weltschmerz,  a poet  lacking  that  devitaliz- 

ou*t  poignant  melancholy  which  sounds  through- 

linck  of  the  modern  era,  from  Burns  to  Maeter- 

tear  > Heine  to  George  Meredith.  There  was  no 
that  npon  bis  armorial  bearings,  llis  was  not 

n'*'tU  *f*''**'^  artificial  simplicity,  which  in  our  day 
~~-the  ^ofuge  of  complexity.  lie  loved  simple  things 
puie-rosin  which  a tiny  girl  gathered  and  sent  him 
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all  the  way  to  Charlotte  to  chew,  a homely  and  human 
story  about  some  old  darkey,  a superstition  about  plant- 
ing something  or  other  in  the  dark  of  the  moon,  a bit  of 
folk-lore  lost  to  the  tumultuous  world  of  street  cars,  but 
still  very  vital  in  the  life  of  people  who  live  close  to  the 
heart  of  Nature.  McNeill,  in  all  he  said  and  did,  was 
racy  of  the  soil.  The  modern  world  had  not  robbed  him 
of  his  primitive  glamour,  and  his  native  wood-notes  wild 
poured  forth  in  a stream  of  wonderful  richness,  in  total 
disregard  of  the  noise  and  blatant  clamor  of  modern 
populations. 

The  old  tiig,  “Human  nature,  is  the  same  the  world 
over,”  expresses  one  of  the  greatest  errors  ever  com- 
pressed in  a phrase.  Human  nature  is  different  every- 
where, by  reason  of  the  mere  inequality  of  its  distribu- 
tion. Our  phrase,  “He’s  just  like  folks,”  is  a high  com- 
pliment; it  means  that  the  subject  has  a great  deal  of 
human  nature  in  his  composition.  McNeill  was  charged 
to  overflowing  with  human  nature.  His  humor  was  un- 
failing. The  things  that  stuck  in  his  mind  were  not 
clever  epigrams  or  brilliant  bits  of  repartee.  He  love<l 
to  remember  stories  of  large  and  genial  humor,  exhibit- 
ing some  comical  betrayal  of  human  nature,  illumi- 
nating .some  fine  phase  of  human  feeling.  His  spirit  was 
sweet  and  gentle — beyond  words.  Harshness  or  bitter- 
ness seemed  never  to  have  touched  him.  Incidents  that 
might  well  have  grated  harshly  upon  the  sensibilities  o 
any  man  left  him  unmarked  and  unprejudiced.  He 
turniHl  unpleasantness  away  with  an  easy  and  genia 
•smile. 

The  conceit  of  men  of  talent,  and  of  genius — *‘*’*'®^ 
musicians,  litterateurs — is  proverbial.  I have  observ 
traces  of  it  even  in  the  greatest  men  of  genius  I have  e^cr 
met.  McNeill  was  utterly  lacking,  as  much  as  I can  con 
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ceive  it  possible  for  any  one  to  be,  in  all  conceit  or  false 
pride.  Coventry  Patmore  has  said  that  true  genius  is 
never  aware  of  itself.  McNeill  discussed  his  own  poetry 
with  perfect  detachment.  If  there  was  any  quality  which 
lie  utterly  lacked,  it  was  self-consciousness.  He  dis- 
cussed his  own  poetry  as  though  it  were  the  work  of 
some  one  else.  “Here’s  a little  thing  of  mine,”  he  would 
sny,  “that  was  copied  from  Maine  to  Florida.  There’s 
absolutely  nothing  in  it.  'NVhy  any  one  should  have 
thought  it  funny  is  simply  more  than  I can  understand.” 
And  with  equal  lack  of  the  faintest  trace  of  embarrass- 


ment, vanity  or  mauvaisc  hontc,  he  could  say,  “Here’s 
another  little  poem  of  mine  I am  very  fond  of.  I think 
It  is  one  of  the  best  I have  done.”  And  with  a note  of 
genuine  pride,  he  would  say,  “lAit  me  read  you  this  one. 
^lie  old  man  likes  it”;  and  then,  in  that  rich,  mellow 
^eice,  he  would  give  music  and  color  to  the  beauty  of  his 
ines.  I siiau  never  forget  the  pleasure  he  once  gave  a 
iiw  England  woman — a jicrson  of  fine  sensibilities  and 
lerself  a writer  of  verse.  She  was  rapturously  enthusi- 
astic over  his  recital  of  his  simple  dialect  poems,  “Wire 
Hrass,”  ‘To’  Paby,”  and  “Spring.” 
g.  a lover  of  nature,  IMcNeill  was  without  an  equal  in 
^mcerity  and  faith.  As  a student  of  nature,  he  was  in 
^amarkable  in  the  academic  signification.  He 
na  ^'^aew  nor  cared  to  know  the  sesquipedalian  I>atin 
toTr  ^ame  favorite  little  flower;  he  did  not  pretend 
fus  secrets  of  the  soil  survey;  technical  ob- 

Uot  af  any  sort  were  not  for  him.  He  knew  nature 
^ 'mtanist  but  as  a poet,  not  as  a scientific  natural- 
^ ^^nture  lover.  lake  Walt  Whitman,  rather 
*iequ.  •'  ^ Enrroughs,  he  was  skilled,  through  clo.se 
n«j  * •‘'^meand  intere-stcnl  observation,  in  many  curious 
secrets  of  nature  and  her  creatures 
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which  do  not  find  their  way  into  the  text-book.  I never 
saw  him  without  thinking  of  Whitman’s  poem  about  the 
student  in  astronomy  who  fied  from  the  lecturer  out  into 
the  night,  there  to  lie  down  and  look  up  at  the  stars  in 
worshipful  wonder  and  adoration. 

I shall  never  forget  a reading  McNeill  once  gave  us 
here  at  Chapel  Hill — a running  fire  of  dialect  verse, 
humorous  commentary,  negro  anecdotes,  and  folk-lore 
tales.  It  was,  without  exception,  the  most  succes.sful  so- 
calletl  “reading” — story-telling  in  prose  and  poetry  were 
a fitter  term  of  description — that  I have  ever  known. 
Witli  curious  interest  I glanced  around  for  a moment  to 
observe  the  utter  absorption  in  McNeill’s  personality  and 
its  expression.  There  was  not  one  person  in  that  au- 
dience not  wholly  oblivious  of  surroundings,  of  self,  of 
all  else  save  McNeill,  whose  fine  face  lit  up  with  a humor- 
ous glow,  and  his  mellow,  resonant  voice  with  its  subtle 
note  of  appeal,  held  them  bound  as  by  some  mystic  spell  of 
sorcery.  And  ^IcNeill  often  told  me  afterwards  that  the 
audience  that  night,  for  inspiration  and  perfect  sympa- 
th}',  was  without  a parallel  in  his  experience. 

I have  never  been  able  to  rid  myself  of  the  feeling  that 
John  Charles  ^IcNeill  has  not  been  accurately  or  dis* 
criminatingly  prai.sed  for  some  certain  things  he  did  su- 
premely well.  “Songs  Merry  and  Sad”  threatened  to 
suppress  the  fact  that  McNeill  was  pre-eminently  a poet 
of  the  common  life,  a singer  of  the  farm,  the  field,  the 
home.  .Many  things  which  I believed  to  be  fundamen- 
tally charact<*ristic  of  McNeill  as  poet  found  no  place  in 
this  collection.  Things  which  I had  learnetl  to  love  and 
to  expect  from  him — the  negro,  and  Scotch  dialect  poem?, 
certain  fancies  about  Spring,  half-remembered,  even  po- 
etically divine<l  sketches  of  early  home  and  belo>ed 
countryside — of  these  there  were  only  traces.  Indeed, 
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iu  spite  of  the  versatility  displayed  and  wide  range  cov- 
ered, I could  not  but  feel  the  minimization,  if  not  actual 
suppression,  of  that  phase  of  McNeill’s  art  which  most 
appealed  to  me.  Those  who  know  McNeill’s  poetry  only 
as  revealed  in  “Songs,  Jilerry  and  Sad,”  may  be  be- 
trayed into  ranging  him  alongside  Mifflin,  Moody,  Ar- 
tliur.  Stringer,  John  Vance  Cheney  and  Charles  Uanson 
Towne,  for  comparison.  Wider  acquaintance  with  his 
poetry,  I am  inclined  to  think,  would  reveal  that  he  is 
tar  more  akin  to  INIaurice  Thompson,  Frank  L.  Stanton, 
and  James  Whitcomb  Riley.  Dozens  of  poems  not  in- 
cluded in  “Songs,  Merry  and  Sad” — and,  of  those  in- 
cluded, “When  I Go  Home,”  “Barefooted”  and  “Before 
cdtiine” — at  once  call  to  mind  the  specific  features  of 
revealed  in  such  poems  as  “Thinkin’  Back”  and 
^ ct  Weather  Talk.”  There  is  the  same  large  sense  of 
rural  ease,  the  chuckling  air  of  boyish  frtHHlom,  the 
^''•d  pictures  of  the  simple  pleasures,  occupations,  and 
j *®aussions  of  farm  life.  I have  often  felt,  in  reading 
McNeill’s  fugitive  lines  in  The  Charlotte  Ohscr- 
hoT  ^ humorous,  quaint,  backwoods  sense  of 

*noly  values  not  unlike  (he  same  qualities  in  the  short 
uio^d***  I’^rank  L.  Stanton.  I do  not  mean  that  the 
In^s^  expression  was  necessarily  the  same;  the  feel- 

I'here'^^^^  'ipun,  the  sentiments  evokeil  were  identical, 
carofr  " times,  in  McNeill’s  verse,  the  careless  or 
iu  the^^  '^^tinct  of  truantry  as  we  find  it  on  occasions 
Son  "’rlters  so  diverse  ns  Robert  Ivouis  Steven- 

Nei'iig'!^^  und  Harry  Stillwell  Edwanks.  Mc- 

the  i^^’r  me  the  individual  and  significant  note 

sai(W^'^^  South,  much  as  Joel  Chandler  Harris  may 
^celbm  i‘is  own  fashion.  The  natural 

lovo,  hom**^  ‘''iuiple  ideals  of  McNeill — franknes.s,  loyalty, 
^‘^uragc' — were  irresistibly  appealing  in  their 
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mere  numerical  limitation.  Lacking  any  trace  of  the 
sectional,  McNeill  had  a fine  sense  for  local  color  and 
the  genius  of  place.  And  yet  there  was  no  hint  in  his 
poetry  of  that  strained  and  artificial  idealism  which 
mars  much  that  has  been  written  in  the  South. 

In  his  brief  and  homely  realism,  his  fancy  so  quaint 
and  simple,  McNeill  was  a master.  Though  it  is  not,  I 
feel,  the  most  apt  illustration  that  might  be  found,  the 
little  poem,  “Before  Bedtime,”  suits  my  purpose  for  the 
moment  in  expressing  that  fine  fidelity  to  fact,  that 
pedestrian  realism  which  is  given  only  to  spirits  nursed 
on  reality  to  achieve. 

“The  cat  sleeps  in  a chimney  jamb 
With  ashes  in  her  fur. 

An’  Tige,  from  the  yuther  side. 

He  keeps  his  eye  on  her. 

The  jar  o’  curds  is  on  the  hearth. 

An’  I’m  the  one  to  turn  it. 

I’ll  crawl  in  bed  an’  go  to  sleep 
When  maw  begins  to  chum  it. 

Paw  bends  to  read  his  almanax 
An’  study  out  the  weather. 

An’  bud  has  got  a gourd  o’  grease 
To  ile  his  harness  leather. 

Sis  looks  an’  looks  into  the  fire. 

Half-squintin’  through  her  lashes. 

An’  I jis  watch  my  tater  where 
It  shoots  smoke  through  the  ashes.’’ 

For  imaginative  power  of  evocation  of  a familiar  scene 
utterly  simple  and  without  any  glamour  of  interest  save 
that  of  fond  a.S8oclation,  this  poem  is  illustrative  of  one 
of  the  thing.s  McNeill  could  do  supremely  well. 

In  his  poems  of  nature,  McNeill  carries  me  back, 
to  Burns  with  his  spirits  cry  of  poignant  pain,  than  to 
Wordsworth  with  his  brooding  quiet.  There  is  even  a 
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faint  note  of  aestheticism  now  and  then,  notably  in  the 
Carmanesque  Protest;  like  a true  modern  poet,  McNeill 
is  fired  to  revolt  against  this  materialistic  age,  this  twi- 
light of  the  gods  of  poetry.  JiIcNeill’s  admiration  for  the 
^arpcssa  of  Stephen  Phillips  was  immense;  and  I have 
f<^lt  at  times  that  he  would  have  liked  to  owe  something 
fo  Swinburne.  The  philosophic  didacticism  of  Bryant, 
the  almost  scientific  moodiness  of  Poe  find  no  ansvsering 
Qote  in  the  poetry  of  McNeill.  Indeed,  he  is  content  to 
observe  with  rare  accuracy,  letting  Nature  speak  its  mes- 
sage to  you  in  its  own  most  potent  of  tongues.  McNeill 
^as  essentially  an  observer,  not  an  intrepreter  of  Na- 
ture’s moods.  Instead  of  explaining,  he  re-created  Na- 
^re,  and  was  strong  enough  to  hold  his  tongue  and  let 
Nature  speak  for  herself.  What  need  for  words,  either 
®f  luterpretation,  inspiration  or  regret,  in  face  of  the 
®^ute  eloquence  of  such  a picture : 

“A  soaking  sedge, 

A faded  field,  a Icaficss  hill  and  hedge. 

Low  clouds  and  rain. 

And  loneliness  and  languor  worse  than  pain. 

Mottled  with  moss. 

Each  gravestone  holds  to  heaven  a patient  cross. 

Shrill  streaks  of  light 

Two  sycamores’  elcan-Iimbed,  funeral  white. 

And  low  between. 

The  sombre  cedar  and  the  ivy  green. 

Upon  the  stone 

Ol  each  in  turn  who  called  this  land  his  own 

The  gray  rain  beats 

And  wraps  the  wet  world  in  its  flying  sheets. 

And  at  my  caves 

A stow  wind,  ghostlike,  comes  and  grieves  and  grievea. 


■i 
■:  (. 
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And  how  worshipful  in  its  submissive  calm  anxi  adora- 
tive  contemplation  is  that  brief  poem,  Sundoicn,  which 
always  calls  up  for  me  the  most  exquisite  sesthetic  mo- 
ment of  my  life — a post-sunset  creation  of  God  in  sky, 
crescent  moon,  earth  and  mountain  I once  saw,  or  rather 
lived,  in  the  Appalacliians — a recollection  that  moves  me 
profoundly  even  as  I write : 

“HilU  wrapped  in  gray,  standing  along  the  west; 

Clouds,  dimly  lighted,  gathering  slowly; 

The  star  of  peace  at  watch  above  the  crest — 

Oh,  holy,  holy,  holy! 

We  know,  0 Lord,  so  little  what  is  best; 

Wingless,  we  move  so  lowly; 

But  in  Thy  calm  all-knowledge  let  us  rest — 

Oh,  holy,  holy,  holyl” 

If  McNeill  had  lived,  and  had  regained  his  health,  I 
am  convinced  that  his  poetry  would  have  shown  a finish, 
a dexterity  of  workmanship,  a refinement  of  poetic  crafts- 
manship of  which  he  was  fully  capable  on  occasion. 
IIow  often  he  delighted  with  a happy  line,  a transient 
imaging  of  a faniful  concept,  or  a crystallization  in  one 
fine  phrase  of  tlie  spiritual  content  of  his  thought!  He 
has  told  me  manj*  times  that  his  future  aim  was  towards 
greater  perfection  of  phrase,  clearer  delineation  of  mo- 
tive. In  introducing  him  before  our  Modem  Literature 
Club  I pronounced  him  the  most  authentic  poet  North 
Carolina  has  yet  produced.  It  is  my  definite  conviction 
that  ^IcNeill  is  not  fully  known  through  “Songs,  Merry 
and  Sad”  for  those  traits  which  are  most  signally  char- 
acteristic of  his  temperament,  for  those  qualities  m 
which  he  was  most  individual.  But  by  this  I do  not 
mean  the  faintest  detraction  from  the  many  and  varied 
merits  of  “Songs,  Merry  and  Sad.”  In  fact,  I was  glad 
to  learn  from  ^IcNeill  himself  that  the  poem  in  this  vol- 
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ume  which  I rated  highest  was  also  his  own  preference, 
the  one  in  which  he  felt  his  purpose  and  art  best  ex- 
pressed. This  poem,  judged  by  Richard  Watson  Gilder 
to  be  worthy  of  Byron  himself,  is  Oh,  Ask  Me  Not.  We 
feel  ourselves  in  the  presence  of  the  abandon  of  youth, 
the  genuine  heart’s  cry  of  “The  world  well  lost  for  love.” 

“Love,  should  I set  my  heart  upon  a crown. 

Squander  my  years,  and  gain  it, 

What  recompense  of  pleasure  could  I ownT 
For  youth’s  red  drops  would  stain  it. 

Much  have  I thought  on  what  our  lives  may  mean. 

And  what  their  best  endeavor. 

Seeing  we  may  not  eome  again  to  glean. 

But,  losing,  lose  forever. 

Seeing  how  zealots,  making  choice  of  pain. 

From  home  and  country  parted. 

Have  thought  it  life  to  leave  their  fellows  slain, 

Their  women  broken-hearted. 

How  teasing  truth  a thousand  faces  claims 
As  in  a broken  mirror. 

And  what  a father  died  for  in  the  (lames 
His  own  son  scorns  as  error; 

How  even  they  whose  hearts  were  sweet  with  song 
Must  quaff  oblivion’s  potion. 

And,  soon  or  late,  their  sails  be  lost  along 
The  all-surrounding  ocean. 

Oh,  ask  me  not  the  haven  of  our  ships. 

Nor  what  flag  floats  above  you! 

I hold  you  close,  1 kiss  your  sweet,  sweet  lips. 

And  love  you,  love  you,  love  youl 

once  told  me  that  while  he  regarded  the  cen- 
“The  Bride”  the  most  potently  signifi- 
ceiv'i  ’oost  fraught  with  meaning  that  can  be  con- 
to  t?  ' always  felt  that  he  had  not  fully  moasuretl  up 
‘0  opportunity  and  the  situation.  Perhaps  it  may 
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be  true  that  our  reserv’es  are  often  more  eloquent  than 
our  confidences.  The  office  of  poetry  is  not  to  exhaust 
possibilities.  The  selection  of  that  moment  of  inexpres- 
sible meaning  in  life  was  in  itself  a stroke  of  genius. 

“The  little  white  bride  is  left  alone 
With  him,  her  lord;  the  guests  have  gone; 

The  festal  hall  is  dim. 

No  jesting  now,  nor  answering  mirth. 

The  hush  of  sleep  falls  on  the  earth 
And  leaves  her  here  with  him. 

Why  should  there  be,  O little  white  bride. 

When  the  world  has  left  you  by  his  side, 

A tear  to  brim  your  eyest 
Some  old  love-face  that  comes  again. 

Some  old  love-moment,  sweet  with  pain 
Of  passionate  memories? 

Does  your  heart  yearn  back  with  last  regret 
For  the  fairy  meads  of  mignonette 
And  the  fairy-haunted  wood. 

That  you  had  not  withheld  from  love, 

A little  while,  the  freedom  of 
Your  happy  maidenhood? 

Or  is  it  but  a nameless  fear, 

A wordless  joy,  that  calls  the  tear 
In  dumb  appeal  to  rise. 

When,  looking  on  him  where  he  stands. 

You  yield  up  all  into  his  hands. 

Pleading  into  his  eyes? 

For  days  that  laugh  or  nights  that  weep 
You  two  strike  oars  across  the  deep 
With  life’s  tide  at  the  brim; 

And  all  time’s  beauty,  all  love’s  grace. 

Beams,  little  bride,  upon  your  face 
Here,  looking  up  at  him.” 

If  there  is  any  one  poem  which  best  expresses  the 
sweetness,  the  high  seriousness  of  McNeill  s c 
and  the  finer  nature  of  his  poetic  muse,  I should  say 
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it  was  “To  ilelvin  Gardner:  Suicide.”  It  is  instinct 
with  the  quintessental  traits  of  McNeill  both  as  poet 
^iid  man.  To  dilate  the  imagination  and  to  move  the 
lieart  is  ample  raisou  (V  etrc  for  any  poem. 

“A  fliglit  of  doves,  with  wanton  wings, 

Flasli  white  against  the  sky. 

In  the  leafy  copse  an  oriole  sings. 

And  a robin  sings  hard  by. 

Sun  and  shadow  are  out  on  the  hills; 

The  swallow  has  followed  the  daffodils; 

In  leaf  and  blade,  life  throbs  and  thrills 
Through  the  wild,  warm  heart  of  Hay. 


To  have  seen  the  sun  come  back,  to  have  seen 
Children  again  at  play, 

To  have  heard  the  thrush  where  the  woods  are  green, 
Welcome  the  new-born  day. 

To  have  felt  the  soft  grass  cool  to  the  feet. 

To  have  smelt  earth’s  incense,  heavenly  sweet. 

To  have  shared  the  laughter  along  the  street. 

And,  then,  to  have  died  in  May! 


A thousand  roses  will  blossom  red, 

A thousand  hearts  In*  gay, 

Tor  the  summer  lingers  just  ahead 
And  .lune  is  on  her  way; 

The  l)ee  must  bestir  him  to  fill  his  cells, 
he  moon  and  the  stars  will  weave  new  spells 
f love  and  the  music  of  marriage  bells — 

And,  oh,  to  be  dead  in  May! 

to  -^IfNcill  the  State  has  sustained  losses 

the  ^*****!^  IRU'haps  in  a generation.  Avery’s  hold 
‘‘‘liuost  ii  ^_^'****.''  truly  astounding;  his  audience  was 
‘"ffiiy  V *^**''‘'  ^ have  often  wondered  how 

fii'st  of  W(‘re  in  the  world  who  always  turned 

(>/*  ‘ ”''*”***  marked  Idle  Comments  in  The 

l*'‘thos  mj  1 Av(‘ry  exprt'sstnl  in  prost'  of  simple 

rouijjjj  ./”*''*** ^**'  wmtiment  the  jiiqnancy,  poetry, 
g ‘‘wwv-day  lift*,  the  humour  and  the  glam- 
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our  of  tous  Ics  jours.  He  dwelt  lovingly  upon  the  little 
touching  incidents  daily  entering  into  the  life  of  man-in- 
the-street.  His  views  of  quiet  and  delicate  humour  finds 
its  analogue  in  Owen  Wister,  Avery  always  impressed 
me  as  an  American  Charles  Lamb  of  journalism,  w ith  a 
tremendous  infusion  of  sentiment.  His  appeal  to  the 
popular  heart  seemed  to  arise  from  his  power  of  express- 
ing those  sentiments  of  tender  and  romantic  content 
which  this  garish  twentienth  century  has  not  yet  quite 
succeeded  in  destroying  here  in  the  South. 

In  his  own  way,  individual,  unique,  McNeill  likewise 
expressed  sentiment— strong,  manly,  sincere.  His  m- 
Htrumeiit  was  the  finer  of  the  two,  and  his  triumph  lay  m 
his  resen’e.  Strength  and  sweetness  are  the  most  fnn 
damental  note  in  the  symphony  of  his  art.  His 
was  genuine  and  true.  His  mood  was  never  distorted  ^ 
hopeless  regret,  futile  despair,  or  catch-penny  pessimis^j 
His  sentiment  rang  out  clear  and  true— free 
taint  of  modern  morbidity.  Sentimentality  had  P 
in  his  make-up.  Gentleness  not  softness,  real 
and  not  imaginative  emotionalism,  informed  his 
And  his  ideal  of  art  was  fine  and  noble.  Such  a p 
as  “his  widowed  sea”  in  Paul  Jones  is  vior 
poems  of  the  minor  singers  of  to-day,  and 
pression  of  potential  greatness.  I eamwt  y 
the  manuscript  of  the  volume  of  poems  > c-  ci 
me  last  spring  will  soon  find  its  way  to  pub  ica  i 
we  shall  have  even  more  convincing  evidence 
has  passeil  from  our  midst — and  left  us  pro  o 
rowing,  yet  not  before  we  have  Irarned  to  a m 
love  him,  a fine  and  gentle  spirit  i^ho  Mf' 

talent  in  esse  but  a genius  in  futuro— John  L 
Neill. 
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By  J.  P,  Caldwell,  Editor  op  the  Charlotte  Obskrter. 


John  Charles  McNeill  has  embarked  upon  that  un- 
known sea  that  rolls  round  all  the  world.  We  pre- 
tend to  no  shock  of  surprise.  For  long  the  mark  of- 
<loath  has  hcHjn  written  in  his  face  and  those  who  loved 
kiln  most  have  not  mis-read  it  But  reflect  as  we  may 
Bpon  the  fact,  seek  as  we  may  to  accustom  ourselves  to 
the  thought  of  his  ahstmce,  it  is  new  and  cruel  and  the 
P ilosophy  of  life  is  invoked  in  vain  for  alleviation  of 
10  pain  of  it  all.  The  public  knew  him  through  the  ex- 
'pusite  verse  he  gave  it  and  through  which  ran  his  soul, 
’iin  admired  him ; but  to  those  who  were  in  intimate  per- 
de^^^  with  him  he  attached  himself  with  the  ten- 

his^^^  affection,  suggested  by  something  else  than 
^ ® mere  intellectual  qualities.  There  was  never  a 
. spirit.  His  presence  meant  sunshine.  He  was 
kucA^^*'^  mood,  the  mood  ever  delightful,  and  one  who 
Tilts  ^®*i^ay  knew  him  yesterday,  to-morrow,  always. 
He  *'**'*'  person.  Plain,  simple,  natural, 

hea  pretended  if  he  had  wanted  to;  the 

ivas'^  ^ character  was  its  perfect  naturalness.  He 
almost  to  a fault,  and  under  this  roof,  where 
•Bonted^  JBdgwl  by  each  other,  where  friendships  are  ce- 
**is,  Ho  discerned,  no  harsh  words  of 

* '^^hindly  criticism  by  bim  of  any  human  lieing 
as  a golden  heart.  He  compelled 


““to  rooallcl.  It 


’ y**^hout  trying  to  find  his  way  into  the  hearts 


1 Peonlp  1 *•*‘5  luw  iiiL*  iiL-urio 

circle  of  " irresistibly  whoever  came  within  the 
heart  of  He  was  so  near  the 

"’rite  of  1 ^ citer  that  it  is  difficult  at  this  moment  to 

""  conservatively,  and  it  is  not  singular  that 
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the  i)roper  words  do  not  come  when  one  stands  in  the 
presence  of  a great  grief.  It  is  the  opprobrium  of  life 
that  now  as  ever,  while  friends  fall  around  us,  the  inex- 
orable demand  of  duty  compels  us  and  we  must  go  our 
usual  ways,  employ  our  common  words  and  meet  the 
great  world  with  smiling  faces,  though  our  hearts  be  as 
heavy  as  lead. 

North  Carolina  was  good  to  this  young  man;  it 
weighed  him  at  his  worth ; he  was  con.scious  of  this  and 
was  grateful  for  it — saying  always  that  he  was  over- 
estimated and  appraised  for  more  than  he  wa.s.  Such 
was  his  modesty.  The  intelligent,  discriminating  pub- 
lic knew  him  better  than  he  knew  himself.  We  think  it 
is  not  an  exaggeration  to  sjiy  that  he  was  the  gn*atest 
genius  our  State  has  yet  prcKlucwl;  that  no  one  of  our 
jK'ople  has  written  such  ixK?trv  a-s  he.  He  would  have 
combatted  (piickly  the  expn^ssiou  of  this  judgment,  yet 
it  is  submitted  in  confidence  to  the  delilK*rate  consideni- 
tion  of  those  who  have  followed  him,  and  there  is 
added  test  that  he  had  ready  acc<*ss  to  the  columns  of 
the  first  magazines  of  the  countrj*. 

lie  died  before  his  time.  He  diwl  when  his  geiiiu.s  h.u 
buddHl  and  was  just  coining  into  flower.  Then*  is  no 
gu(*.ssing  what  he  might  have  accoinpIishiHl.  Nothin,, 
could  ajiply  better  than  the  words  written  of  another. 

“Touched  by  hi*  hand,  the  wayaide  weed 
Decome*  n flower;  the  lowlieet  reed 
Deside  the  stream 

la  clotheii  with  beauty;  gor*e  and  grae* 

And  heather,  where  hi*  foot»te|>«  pa*«. 

The  brighter  seem. 

.\nd  then  to  die  so  young  and  leave 
Unflnisheil  what  he  might  achieve! 

Yet  U'tter  sure 

I*  this,  than  wandering  up  and  down 
An  old  man  in  a c-ountry  town. 

Infirm  and  poor." 
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“To  (lie  so  youiiff!"  That  f«eoins  to  be  the  tragedy  of 
file  eas(‘. 

Forever  whih*  tlatse  who  knew  and  loved  him — and  we 
iwe  many — live,  he  will  be  monriUHl  and  missed.  Dear 
fellow!  lie  laekc^d  in  his  last  nights  the  bless(?d  boon  of 
^leej),  and  th(‘r(^  could  be  no  more  appropriate  conclusion 
ef  this  lame  and  impotent  tribute  than  in  the  reproduc- 
fion  of  his  invocation  to  that  (dusive  goddes.s,  one  of  the 
latest  as  it  was  one  of  the  swwdc^t  things  he  ever  wrote; 

TO  SLKKI*. 

hcrpin  have  I diftpleasotl  thee,  fiekle  Sleep. 

O sweetheart  Sleep,  that  thou  so  far  away 
Hast  wandered  and  hast  made  so  lon(t  thy  stay? 

1 perish  for  some  si)ell  to  call  and  keep 
Thee  near  me,  that  thy  gentle  arts  may  steep 
My  hrain  with  ealni,  from  dusk  till  dawn  of  day! 

The  night’s  long  hours  are  blind  and  love  delay. 

Hut,  with  thee,  I would  bless  them  that  they  creep. 

Once,  night  hy  night,  as  love's  own  self  wast  thou; 

' Over  my  boyhood's  eoueh  didst  loose  the  powers 
Horn  of  the  opiate  breath  of  autumn  flowers. 

And  with  thine  own  cool  hand  assuaged  my  brow; 
Wherefore.  1 pray  thee,  keep  not  from  me  now, 

Eor  I am  summer,  and  thou  art  her  showers.” 
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UNUTTERABLE 


By  H.  F.  Pagk. 


The  twilight  of  a second  Sabbath  eve 
Dies  slowly  from  thy  tomb. 

Dim  pines  that  moan,  dusk-shapes  that  grieve 
Bend  spectral  in  the  gloom. 

Fleaven  lowers  dark  above  without  a star. 

The  chill  October  rain 
Sobs  ceaselessly  ’mid  gusts  that  jar 
The  night  with  throes  of  pain. 

Spray-beatings  these  from  oflf  the  sunless  .shore 
Of  sorrow’s  troubled  deep, 

O’er  whose  far  silence,  evermore 
Grief  broods,  but  can  not  weep! 

Note. — Written  the  second  Sunday  after  the  death  of  Mr.  McNeill- 
Editor. 
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AN  INARTICULATE  OBITUARY 


By  R.  L.  Gray,  in  Raleigh  News  and  Observer. 

The  iiiau  who  writes  these  lines  knew  John  Charles 
McNeill.  He  not  only  knew  what  he  wrote  but  he  saw 
him  write.  He  has  even  written  about  the  same  things 
McNeill  did — and  wondered  afterwards  why  he  did  not 
'vrite  them  as  he  did.  Y’et  the  quality  that  baffled  per- 
ception, that  astonished  with  its  simplicity  and  amazed 
'vitii  its  insight,  was  so  near  akin  to  genius  as  to  leave  to 
his  friends  no  door  to  envy.  McNeill,  who  was  so  gener- 
ous iu  praise — and  so  fond  of  it — commanded  affection 
'veil  as  admiration  because  he  was  in  a class  to  bim- 
®clf  in  what  he  did  and  because,  in  what  be  was,  he  was 
in  the  great  class  that  puts  on  no  airs,  that  is  easily  made 
S nd,  and  is  not  ashamed  to  laugh. 

knowing  the  man,  the  fact  that  he  is  dead  makes  one 
^nnt  to  throw  up  his  hands  and  surrender  with  a shrug. 

ome  one  asked  me  to  write  something  about  him.  I 
fact'^^  ^hat  I should  not  write  a line,  in  the  face  of  the 
• Yet  the  line  has  been  written,  obscure  as  it  is,  and 
the  heart. 

'vortl^^'*  "ould  know  the  heart  of  McNeill — and  it  is 
nuie/  — ncad  his  songs.  In  them  you  will  find 

occa'’  commonplace.  In  them  vou  will  find — 

‘aCrr"''-  O'  a man  who  was  driving  a 

is  among  them,  you  will  find,  also,  much  that 

of  gen*^”'  **''^^'*  ill  fixed  with  the  transient  quality 
i-iio  much  to  make  the  heart  to  l>eat  and  to  cause 

best  tl  "lender.  When  McNeill  wrote  things  at  his 
®n>vild  'T  exquisite,  so  well  fashioned  in  the 

^^talisni  ^imt  those  who  know  the  instilled 

1 nf  the  East  wore  more  than  half  prepared  for 
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the  catastrophe.  The  gods  are  jealous  of  their  own.  One 
felt  that,  in  the  expression  of  himself,  McXeill  was  en- 
dangering the  life  that  he  so  well  loved,  and  the  life  that 
.so  instinctively  loved  him. 

All  that  does  not  matter  much  to  the  people  who  did 
not  know  :iIcNeill— long,  bluff,  hearty  Scotchman,  per- 
petuating in  his  openness  and  merriment  some  tragic 
Irish  strain.  By  the  people  at  large  it  was  as  a poet 
that  he  must  he  judged  and  not  as  the  man  who  liv^ 
jatetry  even  when  he  did  not  write  it  I remember  his 
going  to  a circus  and  l)eing  lost  in  the  contemplation 
of  a man  and  the  gnu ! I remember  him  again,  the  de- 
tails of  a political  speaking  in  his  head,  traveling  with  a 
politician  along  a dusty  September  road  and  falling  into 
silence  as  we  rode  and  livened  the  way  with  jests.  And 
1 remember  so  vividly  reading  afterwards  what  we  had 
seen  without  knowing  it: 

“And  in  deserted  ehurchyard  places 
Dwarf  apples  smile  with  sunburnt  faces.’* 

I muember  again,  «»n  one  of  the  hills  that  look  out 
towards  the  infinity  of  other  hills,  pausing  with  him  »*• 
moment  or  .so  b(*fore  we  struck  the  trail  Iwtck  to  the  tni 
and  the  writing  of  a ‘‘sttiry”  on  the  back  nf  a seat,  anc 
hav(‘  seen  later: 

“Hills,  wrappo<l  in  gray,  standing  along  the  west . 

Clouds,  dimly  lighted,  gathering  slowly. 

The  star  of  ix'ace  at  watch  above  the  crest— 

Oh,  holy,  holy,  holy! 

\vo  knowi  O Ixird,  little  what  is  best; 

Wingless,  we  move  so  lowly; 

Hut  in  thy  calm  all-knowledge  let  u*  rest— 

Oh,  holy,  holy,  holy!” 

lie,  living,  knew  that  “names  and  knowletlgc* 
breed  of  breath,  and  cant  and  creed,  the  proge 
strife: 
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“Shrink  trembling  from  the  cold,  clear  eye  of  death. 

And  learn  too  late  why  dying  lips  can  smile: 

That  goodness  is  the  only  creed  worth  while.” 

We  know,  also,  how : 

“Tile  Sun  swings  farther  toward  his  love,  the  South, 

To  kiss  her  glowing  mouth  j 

And  Death,  who  steals  among  thy  purpling  bowers. 

Is  deeply  hid  in  flowers.” 

We  know,  also,  thiil  ‘•beneath  th.v  queeu’s  attire,  woven 
blood  and  beneath  the  "olden  glory  of  thy 

<^harm — 

“Thy  motlier  lieart  beats  warm. 

And  if,  mayhap,  a wandering  child  of  thee. 

Weary  of  laud  and  sea. 

Should  turn  him  homeward  from  his  dreamer’s  quest 
To  sob  upon  thy  bri^ast. 


Thine  arm  would  fold  him  tenderly,  to  prove. 
How  thine  eyes  brimmed  with  love. 

And  thy  dear  hand,  with  all  a mother’s  rare. 
Would  rest  upon  his  hair.” 


forget,  “down  on  the  Lumber  River” 


Nor  Would  OIK* 

where  * * * o.jji  ]},,,<  hu.shtHl  alMUit,  you  sun- 

l’’H-nt  hoys' 


that  nevt'f  did  he  cease  to  share — 


“Your  hardships  and  your  joys, 
Hobust,  rough-s])oken,  gentlc-hearteil, 
Sunburnt  boys!” 


poet*  '***^*'*  '“xpbiin  il  all  by  saying  that  McNeill  was  a 
Sate  f''*'  P<>(*ts  die  young.  That  dtH-s  not  comiK*n- 

lov>'  Hiueh  inort*  than  a jHiet.  He  bad  the 

''idHralist  for  nature — and  f«>r  men.  He  was 
great*  class.  There  was  that  in  his 

his  o ' r"******'  heart,  in  his  luagnilieent  impertinence,  in 
adopo']  ^'"it  was  all-eoniiK*lling.  Women  he 

enep  * **  frankness  (hat  was  the  ultimate  of  rever- 

a nil'll  he  was  not  ashamed  to  express  affection. 
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For  life  he  was  not  afraid  to  admit  his  passion.  In  him 
was  the  mixture  of  joy  and  sadness  that  seems  to  mark 
the  resentment  of  the  poet  against  the  passing  of  life. 
In  him,  too,  was  the  true  poet’s  contempt  of  all  except 
feeling.  He  could  come  without  a coat  to  town  and 
borrow  one  to  cover  his  dress  garments  when  he  gave 
away  the  Patteraon  Cup — from  a keeper  of  a haberdash- 
ery w'hom  he  had  never  seen  before.  He  was  the  first  to 
hear  the  birds  in  the  springtime,  and  there  was  no  bird 
he  could  not  imitate.  With  men  he  was  wholesome  and 
clean  and  robust;  w’ith  w'omen  he  was  romantic  and  ten- 
der and  obeisant.  To  his  work  he  bowed  as  before  R 
Goddess — who  could  not  be  appeased. 

I remember  how’  for  a moment  he  thought  he  had 
gained  her  favor  when  he  gave  to  me  the  words  of  that 
exquisite  lyric,  “Love,  should  I set  my  heart  upon  a 
crown,”  and  I have  thought  since  that  there  he  w’rote 
most  truly  of  himself — gay,  loving  and  sad,  stirred  w’itb 
ambition,  seeking  truth  and  dazzled  away  from  the 
search  with  the  joy  and  beauty  that  he  distilled  impar 
tially  from  the  smoke  of  a city  or  the  early  dews  o 
country  life; 

“How  teasing  truth  a thousand  faces  clainia. 

As  in  a broken  mirror, 

And  what  a father  died  for  in  the  flames 
His  own  son  scorns  as  error; 

How  even  they  whose  hearts  were  sweet  with  tong 
Must  quaff  oblivion’s  potion. 

And  soon  or  late  their  sails  be  lost  along 
ihe  all-surrounding  ocean: 

Oh,  ask  me  not  the  haven  of  onr  ships. 

Nor  what  flag  floats  above  you  I 
I hold  you  close.  I kiss  your  sweet,  sweet  lips. 

And  love  you,  love  you,  love  you!" 
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I quote  from  memory  and  McNeill  wrote  better  poems. 
He  gave  more  promise  in  three  years  of  work  than  the 
literature  of  the  State  has  evidenced  in  three  generations. 
^Vhat  he  sang,  sang  itself;  and  when  he  tried  to  sing 
otherwise  he  played  a broken  lute.  In  his  untimely 
death — in  his  irritating  death — the  State  loses  one  who 
'vas  beginning  to  show  that  the  song  of  its  cotton  mills 
'vas  the  outer  expression  of  the  song  in  the  hearts  of  a 
Pwple  ^vho  loved  truth  and  were  drunk,  if  inarticulate, 
'vith  beauty.  He  was  the  spokesman  for  the  silent 
^liyiues  of  rough  lives  and  soft  hearts.  There  was  a 
touch  of  Hums  about  him,  and  just  a hint  of  Byron, 
liose  in  the  State  who  have  a brief  for  a literature  that 

mostly  made  out  of  hope  have  in  his  death  a (luarrel 
With  fate. 


Hut  those  who  knew  the  poetry  of  his  character,  as 
istinguished  from  the  melody  of  his  lines  have, — in  the 
^oiueiit  of  pity  and  of  sorrow  for  the  passing  of  a man 
‘f>  had  woo(h1  and  won  the  favor  of  life  like  a jireco- 
^lous  lover— a grief  that  is  forced  to  embrace  hope  in  lieu 
'inderstanding. 
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jOHN  CHARLES  McNEILL— SOME  REMINISCENCES 


By  H.  F.  Page. 


When  I entered  college  in  1897,  Mr.  McNeill  was  in 
liis  senior  year,  and  was  also  serving  as  Instructor  in  the 
l)(‘partnient  of  English.  While  a freshman,  therefore, 
it  was  my  privilege  to  come  in  touch  with  him  both  as 
fellow  student  and  also  as  teacher.  This  twofold  ac- 
quaintance 1 shall  always  remember  as  one  of  the  rare 
privileges  of  mj’  life. 

At  the  opening  of  the  s(‘ssion  I first  met  him  in  the 
old  dormitory.  Here*  our  associations  began. 
room  was  second  door  opposite  mine  on  the  fourth  floor. 
Naturally  we  were  thrown  very  much  together  during 
the  year,  and  an  opportunity  was  thus  afforded  me  for 
(•a telling  glimp.ses  of  his  personality  from  a standpoint 
especially  interesting,  as  every  old  student  of  the  college 
who  is  acquaintiHl  with  life  in  the  dormitory  is  aware. 

That  he  was  a favorite  among  his  fellow  students  I, 
once,  recogniziHl.  Ilis  congeniality  and  fine  sense 
humor  attract(*d  every  one.  Unassuming,  modest,  nia? 
mdic  in  manner,  he  moved  among  us  with  that  rare^lior^ 
soiial  bearing,  in  the  jiresenc-e  of  which  every  one 
at  perfect  eas(‘.  Ilis  fellow  students  knew  and 
nized  his  genius,  but,  if  1 mistake  not,  they 
the  charms  of  his  personality  more.  Ilis  most 
fill  capacity  for  a-ssociation  completely  ignored  the  o 
nary  lines  of  separation  in  college  life. 


colloquial  phrasi*  h(‘  was.  in  the  tnu'st  s<*nse,  one 


the  bovs.” 


L*har- 


These  elements,  found  so  bappil.v  blended  in 
act(‘r  of  .Mr.  .McNeill, are  nev(‘rtheless  a.s.sociate<l  of 
with  peculiar  suscejitibility  to  danger,  and  sonu  m 
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is  the  ease,  and  most  pathetically  so,  that  the  very  free- 
lieartedness  of  a noble  nature,  unsuspectingly  at  first, 
yields  up  the  strategic  point  to  its  own  security.  This 
some  of  us  who  were  with  Mr.  McNeill  in  college  saw, 


i>ut  not  as  we  sec;  it  now,  ten  years  after. 


before  his  class  yir.  yicNeill  lost  nothing  of  his  mag- 
netic manner.  It  was  rather  intensified;  especially  so 
"hen  presenting  one  of  his  favorite  authors.  He  was 
naturally  more  sympathetic  than  critical  in  his  discus- 
sions.  ii(,  f(.it  peauty  and  soul  of  poetry  and 

endeavored  to  imbue  the  mind  of  the  student  with  some- 
I'^ing  of  appreciation,  yiost  vividly  I recall 

‘IS  interpretations  of  I’oe,  whose  ideals  in  poetic  form 
enter  so  largely  into  his  own  work.  Poe  was  his  model 
'Q  form,  Purus  his  idiml  in  sentiment.  Since  iSonyis, 
' > y and  t^(id  have  been  given  to  us,  I have  come  to 
‘‘‘‘k  upoif  this  little  volume  of  lyric  gems  as  a natural 


‘'<Hiuel  to  those  class  room  leclurc's  to  which  it  was  my 


of  01  “s  to  mvself,  has  n'currml  the  lament 

‘''“nyson— 


‘ip-  .\ud  he  gav(*  it  with  .such  frtMHlom  and 
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ease  of  manner  that  it  seemed  more  a pleasure  than  a 
task.  I remember  how,  one  evening  after  I had  handed 
in  a composition,  he  came  into  my  room  to  go  over  it 
with  me  and  offer  most  helpful  criticisms  and  sugges- 
tions. This  is  only  one  of  the  many  instances  of  assist- 
ance for  which  I am  indebted  to  him  as  a student.  And 
doubtless  many  others,  who  were  members  of  his  classy 
that  year  and  the  year  following,  oft-times  since  bis 
death,  have  in  like  manner  recalled  his  gentle,  pains- 
taking attitude  toward  their  blundering  efforts,  and  have 
blessed  his  memory  as  teacher. 

After  he  left  Wake  Forest,  we  met  but  two  or  three 
times.  During  our  last  talk  together,  incidentally 
conversation  turned  on  the  unaccomplished  in  Southern 
literature.  He  said  that  the  life  of  our  people  is  a sin 
cere  life,  remarkable  not  so  much  for  the  grandeur  of  its 
themes  as  for  their  variety  and  richness,  especially  m 
the  lyrical  vein. 

This  was  his  first  vision  of  his  kingdom  as  a 
That  he  was  true  to  the  vision  the  work  he  ha.s  left  y ‘ 
us  is  sufficient  indication.  What  other  visions 
have  been  his  to  glimpse  and  to  bring  ultimately  m 
realization,  'had  he  remained  with  us,  we  can  on 
vaguely  conjecture.  If  it  be  true  that  the  songs  ® ^ 
given  us  are  only  the  prelude  to  a richer  depth  of 
and  harmony  which  fate  has  so  untimely  shut  a\vay 
us,  how 'great  is  our  loss!  Other  singers  will 
sing,  hut  however  sweet  the  melody  of  their  music, 
over  all  will  forever  brood  the  melancholy  of 
finisheil  symphony.  Yet  we  will  hope  that 
in  a realm  where  mortal  frailties  are  forgiven  ^ 
ten,  his  poet-soul,  glorj’-rapt,  stands  in  the  presenc 

"A  beauty  that  ne’er  was  on  land  or  sea,” 

and  that  we,  too,  ere  long  shall  behold  with  hint. 
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SUNBURNT  BOYS 


By  J.  C.  M. 

[Published  by  the  kind  permission  of  the  printers,  Stone  & Barringer.  ] 

l)o\vn  on  the  Lumber  River, 

Where  the  eddies  ripple  cool, 

’iour  boat,  I know,  glides  stealthily 
About  some  shady  pool. 

I’lie  summer’s  heats  have  lulled  asleep 
The  fish-hawk’s  chattering  noise, 

Ai^  all  the  swamp  lies  hushed  about 
You  sunburnt  boys. 


You  see  the  minnow’s  waves  that  rock 
he  cradled  lily  leaves. 

^ field  some  farmer’s  song, 
inging  among  his  sheaves, 
ernes  mellow  to  you  where  you  sit, 
rj,j  ’ ^ch  man  with  boatman’s  poise, 
lere,  m the  shimmering  water-lights, 
*ou  sunburnt  boys. 


l^ow  your  haunts : each  quarly  bole 
la  guards  the  water-side, 
b*  1 tuft  of  flags  and  rushes  where 
l ie  river  reptiles  hide, 

nook  wherein  the  bass 
Uis  eager  life  employs 

he  dies — the  captive  of 
^ou  sunburnt  boj's. 


i 
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You  will  not — will  you? — soon  forget 
When  I was  one  of  you, 

Nor  love  me  less  that  time  has  borne 
•My  craft  to  currents  new; 

Nor  shall  I ever  cease  to  share 
Your  hardships  and  your  joys, 
Robust,  rough-spoken,  gentle-hearted 
Sunburnt  Imys! 


John  Charles  *AIcXeill 
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THE  SUNBURNT  BOYS 

By  One  op  the  Sunbuent  Boys. 

come  and^^n  «u<l  sunburnt  bovs, 

N,  "’"™  T‘'"  ““■l.ai.ion  has  de- 

spoken^”*  scholar,  not  our  poet,  but  our  robust, 
''^liowasixvanKlwm  Sunburnt  Boy,-the  boy 

mueh-l\  y ‘ ””  neifrhborhood  of  Kiverton, 

^ands  of  tlio  loine,  Avliich  looks  out  towards  the 

tranquil  among 

'ov«l“e  0„r  friend! 

the  hereafter  l Ja°ds 

‘'as  passed  witiw^ '1  \ Possible  that  a Christmas 

' hut  I"’a«cnce  and  his  voice? 

’"''"a  he  heard 'as'Ti  <J*‘«‘»";iug  near.  The  birds  will 

J^jouiitry  «*”8  in  the  trt‘t‘s  that  shade  his 

‘nzy  Lavvr ! ^ music  for  his  pen. 

acros.s ‘a-  the  house  tops 

their  The  trout  will  begin  to 

'at  juts  out  ovo  *^*’^’**^  cypress  tree 

spot  on  thn  I"  • ^.'-prinis  Bend.  The 

f lazily  amid  *'"7"’''  be  seen  as  he 

T the  ba  t. P^le, 

'at  digs  the  earth^A  broken  handled  hoe 

7;''ac  has  ivsiguoa'  ’"‘■“7  ‘‘aa  it  be  true  that  the 

’'aaio  on  bigl,v  oV^TV*"”"^  ‘‘“P' 

name  might  be  h ’i  “‘cmory  might  fail  us  and 

to  he  has  denart  r ^ that 

‘ not  to  forg,;^  1 i u “^nburnt  Boys,” 

^ bcr  Him.  How  can  he  be  forgotten? 

I 
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His  place  has  been  established,  never  to  be  taken  away. 
Lumbee  River,  you  will  not  forget  your  son.  The  pm^ 
of  the  forest  will  ever  grieve  for  the  absent  one,  and 
sunburnt  boys,  who  will  be  our  leader? 

But  what  of  this?  Wherein  does  this  concern  others 
than  the  sunburnt  boys  and  neighborhood  in  which  we 
were  reared?  Let  us  draw  our  thoughts  from  the  sad 
present  and  the  blighted  pleasures  of  the  future  and 
glance  backward  to  some  of  the  incidents  of  his  merO 
youth,  and  see  if  we  were  not  indeed  a group  of  joUJ 

sunburnt  boys.  , „id 

As  the  spring  would  draw  near  and  the  frost  wo 

give  way  to  a cold  and  chilling  dew,  we  would  shed  o ^ 
shoes  and  stockings  as  a snake  deserts  his  skin, 
first  warm  days  in  March  was  the  time  set  to  take  o 
first  plunge  in  the  Lumbee.  From  that  time  on  u 
the  last  of  September  the  old  paths  along  the  ^ 

made  fresh,  after  the  winter’s  snow,  by  the  ^ 

boys.  The  budding  of  the  hickory  . “‘“time 


running,  jumping,  diving,  swimming, 
rowing.  In  each  of  those  contests  we  had 
to  the  long  strides  of  rhnrles,the  nimble  leap 
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fapM  Charles’s  diving,  the 

lint  1 Charles’s  swimming  and  rowing. 

’■uXm  »( »3 

and  felTl  t *“  "O^Is  "liat  we,  too, 

Skakesn^e!  ‘ a little  pocket  edition  ot 

i"  this  ,vav  ° ■ .7'";°,  '‘™>  ao'l 

P'Tsimmoiwro  't  ailvantage  of  the  shade  of  the 
aquietdi  ““'to  farther  end  ot  the  field.  He  had 
Piience  00^'“?“  “”to‘"“<»>  "hile  we  realised  his 

“‘''ays  koM  I,?'  •“  *'*«  "ootis  he 

US  hfk  ^ beauties  of  nature  and 

'•“Jorstana  -e  can 

bis  retnr  reading  his  songs, 

little  distant”wr”‘ 

of  us  to  ffo  the 

^•‘i^b  he  wore  w “"<1^1’ 

^harle  ^ thnf.  ho  * 


'^«arlos  after  i f ^ “®t  be  the  same 

first  year;  but  nn«  , assistant  in  English  his 

" niles  wln.n  brows  soon  became  wreathed 


m 


®'niles  whfin  became  wreathed 

**taircase  and  n„iT  ??•  under  the 


‘^^ircase  and  n„i  • So  lo  tne  closet  under  the 

'^’insbade  hat  ^ summer’s  trousers  and 

• How’s  ei  . question  was,  “How’s  the  river, 
FT,-  8 the  river?”  ’ 


His  river?” 

'"ado  hMho  do„l'“f'7  "■“  ‘"  ““  “"=  f"''  "““Plokion 
College  turn  t at  old  Wake  For- 

,.  '’'bas  he  wn«  ^ ”1^  1"^  sunburnt  companions, 

bfe.  ‘ the  same  Charles  throughout  his  short 


With  all  } 

and  dunr  bestowed  upon  him  at  Wake 

he  was  ahv?  ’'’*”’""t  career  of  literarj’  achieve- 

a grown-un  m'"  summer  he  was 

P,  blue-eywl,  curly-headcd,  sunburnt  bov 
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Ami  oh,  the  consolatiou  in  knowing  that  he  came  back 
to  us  to  die  in  his  own  little  room  next  to  the  roof.  Five 
or  six  of  the  boys  had  the  sad  pleasure  of  being  wdth  him 
during  his  last  illness,  Jind  as  they  sat  by  his  bed  he 
would  say,  “Pull  back  the  curtains,  boys,  so  that  I may 
see  the  wind  in  the  trees  and  glimpse  the  last  rays  of  the 
autumn  sundown.” 

Charles,  your  presence  will  ever  be  with  us,  even  when 
we  are  old  men  you  will  be  young,  for  you  did  not  live  to 
be  old. 
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JOHN  CHARLES  McNEILL  AS  THE  COLLEGE  JOURNALIST 

1'  or  one  to  fully  realize  what  interest  Mr.  ^ilcNeill  took 
‘ college  jourualisni,  let  him  search  the  pages  of  The 
^fUDENT,  published  during  tlie  time  he  was  in  college, 
wmn  Sti;i)ent  for  two  yc^ars,  he  display^ 

are  ^ editorial  writer.  Ilis  editorials 

reiV'T!^^^*”  concisely— many  of  them  on  cur- 

man’s  independent 

^ * and  his  W(dl  taken  and  sane  view-points. 
f"’o  ofT-  e.xtracts  from  thrcn*  of  his  editorials  and 

>is  po('ms,  whieh  were  jmblished  in  The  Student: 
legendary  lore  in  north  CAROLINA 

®''en  patriotism;  it  is  more  inspiring 

more  alive.  We  love  the  de- 
'"K.  nevvlv.n„7'’r.  *'*  of  childhood  more  than  a glar- 

'•ved  and  hum?  ‘‘‘  ’'‘''i'‘'^‘‘nce.  So  we  love  the  country  where  our  fathers 
fm  adventure  foolish  siiperstitions  and  met  with  their  wonder- 

covered  ^ - tr'T  "’““’■o  ‘•’‘‘.v  «tood  up  stiff  and  life- 

Us  fliu  ! ' ' ‘ ond  statistics,  as  they  do  in  historv.  Tradition 

Caro""'''  '’‘‘"P'*'- 

^*'*'■0  is  a nest  '??  '?  ""  means  poor  in  legendary  lore.  In  the  east 

fellows-  in  fi  "**"''*  Virginia  Dare,  and  about  Hluebeard  and 

fhe  far-famo,i  “f  the  remarkable  schooIma.ster  Nev, 

'0  every  housel  “"J  of  certain  cave-dwellers  are  familiar 

^"O'vn  in  a ^ "f  Ufayette  through  the  State  is  well 

ents  which  wool'?*'  losing  the  little  inci- 

loRonds  of  tbl  at  our  firesides.  We 

^’’ants  who  fii-u*  ?H?*i**rT*’  Croatans,  of  the  heterogeneous  immi- 

*^®''olution,  of  tl...  of  the  Regular  |.eriod.  of  the 

ways  of  slavery,  and  of  the  Civil  War. 

FROM  editorial  PUBLISHED 

"““■'^werlnsthet 

"P^^king  Of 

^"-P'Aver  is  no  more  re- 
''  f'e  drunkard^  ^ '*  "ho  makes  com  responsible 
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* • * Some  kind  of  physical  exercise  is  needed  in  college.  Pale-faced, 
haggard  students,  with  sunken  chests  and  knock-knees,  whose  hollow 
voices  remind  one  of  the  well-known  hymn,  “Hark  from  the  tomb  the 
doleful  sound,”  are  not  the  men  to  hand  on  to  posterity  the  sturdy  man- 
hood of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  Their  brains  like  their  bodies  will  soon 
be  infected  with  the  dry  rot:  and  after  this  dry  rot  is  allowed  to  proceed 
for  four  years,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  refreshing  showers  of  active  lif® 
will  ever  be  able  to  moisten  and  restore  it  to  fertility.  But  unpleasant 
exercise  is  impossible:  men  will  not  indulge  in  it,  and  if  they  would,  the 
laws  of  hygiene  pronounce  it  not  conducive  to  health.  On  the  other 
hand,  brutal  exercise  should  be  allowed  to  sleep  with  the  dark  ages. 
The  golden  mean,  a game  both  pleasant  and  gentlemanly,  is  b.i#e-l^- 
And  so  the  Faculty  of  Wake  Forest  College,  as  well  as  tho.-ic  of  nin^ 
tenths  of  other  American  colleges,  in  the  light  of  their  thorough  know 
edge  of  the  situation,  not  only  permit  ball  playing,  but  encourage  it  m 
every  way  they  can. 

Why,  then,  are  there  so  many  self-constituted  dictators  on  a subjee 
which  most  of  them  imperfectly  understand?  There  are  two  answers. 
First,  it  is  a peculiarity  of  human  nature  that  men  talk  more  lou  . 
about  things  of  which  they  have  only  a smattering  knowledge  than  a u 
those  which  they  have  thoroughly  investigated.  The  great  Sunday 
speaker  is  he  who  goes  to  Sunday  school  only  when  he  is  to  speak, 
eloquent  adviser  of  farmers  is  the  city-bred  man.  The  second 
better  given  by  illustration.  Some  still  night,  for  example,  kick 
dog  and  make  him  yelp.  Every  cur  in  the  community  will  at  o 
respond,  the  alarm  will  spread,  and  during  the  remainder  of  the  n^g  ^ 
the  baying  of  watchdogs  will  come  and  go  like  the  ebb  and  o» 
tide.  Or  if  Smith’s  rooster  happens  to  crow,  each  neighboring 
will  pass  it  on,  until  there  is  crowing  from  Greenland  to  <>P« 

So  everything  is  quiet  on  this  base-ball  question,  when  Dr. 
eagerly  seeking  for  something  to  say,  wanders  far  from  his  su  j 
order  to  attack  athletics,  and  by  so  doing  gives  rise  to 
lar  to  those  above  described.  Do  not  understand  this  as  a re 
upon  the  opponents  of  base-ball.  They  are  sincere  gent 
merely  a little  observation  that  may  be  of  interest  to  the  evo  u i 

In  one  case,  at  least,  physical  activity  and  Christian  charac 
together — in  our  present  ball  team. 

DULL  AND  HYPOCRITICAL  PREACHERS 
[Published  In  the  October  Number.  I8«  1 

Preachers  enjoy  many  privileges  which  are  denied  to 

rightly  so.  They  fill  in  a measure  the  position  of  both  y,® 

priest — God’s  representative  to  us  and  our  representative  to  ^ 
highest  position  attainable  by  man.  And  for  that  reason 
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M far  as  possible  be  men  of  tact  and  talent,  and  always  profoundly 
gJous.  Our  colleges  furnish  them  free  tuition,  and  our  boards  of 
ca  ion  lend  them  money  in  order  to  have  an  educated  clergy.  But 

^^'‘‘rities,  suffers  abuse.  While  many 
ti  mingly  dull  students  turn  out  useful  and  able  men,  still  it  is  some- 
«olir  ***"'*^  hopeless  dullards  place  themselves  upon  the  hands  of  the 
as  '^''agged  along  for  a year  or  two,  and  are  then  turned  out 

"sofC  I’y  shrewd  small  boy, 

•as,  indicates  the  amount  of  their  influence  on  the  world.  But 


colo^  gi'aater  abuse  than  this,  where  hypocrites  sail  imder  the 

get  f*  church  merely  for  the  financial  and  other  advantages  they 

our  course.  You  find  the  names  of  ministerial  students  on 

like.  “U""  teachers,  lawyers,  dentists,  and  the 

B f ® man  rob  QodT”  Indeed,  it  seems  so. 
destrov'^^^^  remedy  for  this  evil?  To  destroy  the  Ures  is  to 

’“•bene  full-grained  wheat  It  would  he  unwise, 

dents  unchristian  to  refuse  aid  to  sincere  ministerial  stu- 

eible.  i-he  hypocrites  for  whom  they  are  in  no  wise  respon- 

perfect"  * churches  must  look  out  for  themselves,  and  not  attribute 
callinff*””  “P’'®u®ber  coats.”  They  must  be  careful  in 

oth  8et  only  consecrated,  reasonably  gifted  men,  and  so  force 

PfWtor  ^t^  ministry.  When  a congregation  can  say  of  their 

but  ah  ’*'\^®  i®  u good  man  but  a poor  preacher,  or  a fine  preacher 
to  bg  congregation  is  in  a bad  way.  Every  pastor  ought 

d'rllard^  ^ thoroughly  good  man  and  a reasonably  good  preacher.  A 
intelligent  men;  and  a hypocrite  is,  as  Bacon  says, 
rd  toward  men,  but  bravo  toward  God.”  Deliver  us  from  both! 


YOUTH  FAREWELL 
[Published  In  December  Student,  18W.] 
Farewell,  my  boyhood  days  I 
Sadly  we  part. 

Time  bears  to  unknown  ways 
My  trembling  heart; 

And  as  wo  swiftly  fly, 

I strain  with  dimming  eye 
In  vain  to  trace 

The  fading  features  of  thy  face. 
Sadly  we  part. 

Pull  many  a joyous  time 
Had  wo  together, 

In  autumn’s  dreamy  clime. 

In  summer’s  sultry  weather. 
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How  often  hoped,  how  often  built  in  air. 
And  climbed  to  fame  upon  a golden  stair! 
But  now  ’tis  o’er. 

Thou  com’st  no  more;  no  more 
We’ll  be  together. 

Would  we  might  meet  again. 

Thou  youth  once  mine! 

To  follow  in  the  ways  of  men. 

To  roam  in  open  field  or  fen, 

Thy  hand  in  mine, 

Far  better  than  alone  to  soar 
From  height  to  height  forevermore, 

O youth  once  mine! 

But  could  we  ever  stay 
Here  side  by  side. 

Romping  like  birds  in  May 
Far,  far  and  wide. 

No  smiling  heaven  could  draw  my  heart 
With  thee  and  thy  glad  self  to  part. 
Therefore,  dead  youth,  calmly  to-day. 

But  sadly,  we  part. 


SPIRITS  OF  YULE 

[Published  la  the  January  Student.  1886.] 

Druid  of  the  mystic  days, 

I see  thee  in  the  light 

That  shimmers  from  the  Yule-tide  blaze 
This  holy  night! 

A thousand  years  reach  out  to  thee 
Their  white  and  glossy  hands. 

And  bind  a thousand  realms  to  thee 
With  golden  bands. 

Far  over  the  silent,  frost-white  fields. 

And  forest  wild  and  bare. 

From  where  the  sounding  ocean  yields 
Its  secrets  rare. 

Through  earth  and  air  and  steel-gray  sky, 
Thine  unheard  voice  hath  spread, 

A voice  comes  from  lands  unknown. 

Voice  of  the  dead. 
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O Spirit  of  the  Beautiful, 

Dwell  with  mankind! 

Let  U3  he  once  undutiful, 

Ijct  us  be  blind! 

In  all  this  cold  and  naked  life 
Grant  us,  we  pray,  one  night 

To  see  again  the  young  world  wrapt 
In  dreamland  light! 

Bring  us  the  childhocKl  of  the  past! 

Bring  us  its  mystery ! 

Dethrone  proud  Science,  crush  his  crown 
Of  harsh  reality! 

Winds  from  the  wide,  still  northern  plains. 
Sing  wild,  wild  and  strong! 

Flame  from  the  dying  hearth,  sing  thou 
A quiet  song! 

Druid  of  the  sacred  oak  and  mystic  mistletoe. 
Come  near  at  Christmastide, 

And  while  the  world  is  clothed  in  snow. 

With  us  abide. 
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T 1.  . In  the  death  of  Mr.  McNeill,  North  Caro- 

l^Ndl  “““I  «■'=  Soltl*  bos  lost  one  o(  her 

brilliant  men  of  letters.  The 
Burns  of  the  Old  North  State”  is  with  us  no  more.  Wa 
Forest  weeps  for  her  son  whom  she  is  justly  prou 
claim.  Every  lover  of  the  beautiful,  of  poetry,  o 
ture,  feels  his  loss  keenly,  for  his  pen 

“Singing  the  songs  of  the  field  and  the  fen 
As  sang  the  lark;  as  sang  the  wren, 

Dreaming  of  songs  still  yet  unsung 

Lo!  The  silence  falls  on  heart  and  tongue.  0(Jed 

Mr.  McNeill,  as  year  by  year  passed  away, 
a larger  band  of  followers,  and  then  to  have 
at  the  time  when  he  was  coming  into  his 
we  have,  if  not  his  presence,  his  own  words 
us.  As  expressed  so  beautifully  by  one  o 
Carolina  poets: 

"As  leaf  by  leaf  I sadly  turn 
These  pages  o’er, 

A sweeter  thought  than  e er  I ve  caugn 
From  them  before 
Rises  to  comfort  me. 

Are  these  not  broken  lispings  of 
A richer  theme 

Toward  which  thy  soul,  frail-bound. 

Didst  yearn  and  dream 
Till  one  should  set  it  free?” 
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■ Mr.  McNeill’s  geuius  is  remarkable  for  its  versatility. 

erem  he  surpasses  his  contemporaries.  His  dialect 
poems,  his  serious,  and  ipiaint  humorous  stanzas  and 
^^uplets  have  each  to  themselves  a distinct  charm. 

Iiis  poems  there  runs  that  native  grace 
the  r expression,  timt  “something”  which  only 

can  h^^^  possesses.  Even  the  most  casnal  rc^ader 
Poem^*  what  a completeness  of  workmanship  his 

cxpr  ^ natural  perfection  and  grace  of 

^ession  which  even  our  Poe  would  have  praised. 

Sards  poet.  Burns,  seemed  to  he  his  ideal  as  re- 

verses ti'^  serious  stanzas.  As  regards  his  other 
his  love  f seriousness  which  probably 

his  ^ engendered,  and  yet,  there  are  some 

master  hand  could  have 

embodied  in  his  poetry  is  the  love  of  life,  its 
sorrows.  These  show  more  truly  than 
Pete  of  ^ nian’s  heart  attuned  to  the  very  clearest 

^all  with  Nature  and  her  God.  His  soul  was 

^ overflowing  with  life. 

o have  seen  the  sun  come  back,  to  have 
Seen  children  again  at  play— 

\xr**i'^**  heard  the  thrush  when  the  woods  are  green 
elcome  the  new-born  day, 
o ave  felt  the  soft  grass  cool  to  the  feet. 

To  ^Melt  earth’s  incense,  heavenly  sweet, 
shared  the  laughter  along  the  street.” 

^^ve  drunk'll  which  he  lived  he  seems  to 

all  thp«i  " somewhere, 

^opition  th  *^^^‘cre  lurked  in  him  tliat  pre- 

^ ^Ptangible  fancy  that  it  would  not  be  long, 
moss  will  creep 

”8  the  shady  graves  where  we  shall  sleep, 
y®®*"  will  bring 

®r  brood  of  birds  to  nest  and  sing. 
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At  dawn  will  go 

New  ploughmen  to  the  fields  we  used  to  know. 

Night  will  call  home 

The  hunter  from  the  hills  we  loved  to  roam. 

She  will  not  ask, 

The  milkmaid,  singing  softly  at  her  task. 

Nor  will  she  care 

To  know  if  I were  brave  or  you  were  fair. 

No  one  will  think 

What  chalice  life  had  offered  us  to  drink. 

When  from  our  clay 

The  sun  comes  back  to  kiss  the  snow  away. 

Would  that  he  had  lived  so  that  he  could  have  more 
fully  realized  his  owu  high  ambition! 

“Would  that  I might  live  a thousand  careless  years. 

To  drink  each  cup  of  pleasure  thou  canst  give. 

And  learn  some  time  within  far-disUnt  days 
To  sing  in  thy  great  name  a worthy  song. 


JOHN  CHARLES  McNElLL 

by  the  faculty  kditob. 

I have  been  requested  by  the  Editors  to  add  « 

.hat  has  already  been  written  in  Praise  of  ^ 
young  poet  to  whom  this  is.sue  of  The  bTi  >-  ^al 

Led!  ^Vhat  I write  must  be  in  the  foj  F ^ 

reminiscence;  to  others  has  In-en  acconled 

of  critical  judgment.  on.ruace  Depart' 

Mr.  :dcXeill  enteretl  the  Modern  U e.  ? ^.^uegc 
ment  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  yj  com- 

course  and  remainetl  in  this  j OormaO- 

pleting  the  advanced  courses  in  ^ cteriz^ 

ilis  work  in  the  first  year  clas^  and  ej' 

tlionniph  oonscii‘iitic>usiM*!<R  and  tliroaS 

actnwa.  Will, ..at  .liffl.  alty  l.c  .voa  an.l  rola.n 

out  the  first  place. 
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. _ lie  testing-time,  liowever,  for  all  students  of  language 
^ in  the  advanced  classes,  where  mastery  of  detail  must 
n combined  with  true  literary  appreciation  in  order  to 
^inn  the  highest  success.  It  is  just  at  this  point  that 
ti  ® fail,  and  again  it  is  just  at  this  point  that 

teacher  experiences  either  the  humiliation  of 
u\L  ^ or  the  unspeakable  pleasure  of  seeing  his 

j adequately  rewardeil. 

'"anc'e^  *icver  think  of  IMr.  McNeill’s  participation  in  ad- 
the  Language  work  without  being  reminded 

nf  his  1 ^loliere  in  the  mouth  of  one 

" orkimrT^^*'^’”  ■ pleasure,  you  must  grant,  in 

ilclicacie  " ho  are  capable  of  appreciating  the 

ties  of  ^ conscious  of  the  beau- 

-i’nu  for  h.y  intelligent  approbations  reward 

“'^^I'le  to  most  delightful  reward  pos- 

"ork  a(t„  tor  Avhat  you  have  done  is  to  see  your 
iloes  yoo  I’ccognized  and  fostered  by  praise  that 

yovi  nothing,  in  my  opinion,  which 

^’gent  ani  T !'**'’*  trouble,  and  intel- 

"^'"0  inst*"*^"^^  truly  the  most  exquisite  joy.” 

*^ay  in  Ti  *'i'e  suflicient  to  illustrate  what  I wish 
^®ill  Was  ^^““^^‘tion.  During  the  year  that  Mr.  Me- 
**inde  hold^t  ***y  Advanced  French  Class,  I 

'^'th  gj.(,j^^  ^ introduce  a iilay  that  had  just  appeared 
^^“d’s  the  stage  of  Paris,— I mean  Ros- 

^^^“Pidation  t]  ! ^ r It  was  with  some  degrt^e  of 

^^’^t  it  nwaited  the  result  of  this  innovation. 

*1'^  instinct  of  r <leclaring  itself.  McNeill,  with 

■'^'ii^im  for  tlm  1 immediately  filled  with  enthu- 

the  splendid  theatrical  effects 
‘■'^^Ponded  ill  1 <‘nlight(med  leader  the  whole  class 
French  ^ H-impathy,  and  the  study  of  the  mod- 
'‘^lliteratioa^  „ ‘ during  that  year  (pardon  the 
succession  of  successes. 
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Encouraged  by  such  results,  I ventured  an  experiment 
(a  thing  I rarely  do)  in  my  advanced  German  the  next 
year,  I introduced  for  trial  a little  prose  idyll — Roseg- 
geFs  Waldschulmeister,  a pretty,  but,  I thought,  some- 
what overrated  story.  The  result  was  as  I had  expected. 
As  far  as  McNeill  was  concerned  the  piece  fell  flat  He 
could  hardly  summon  up  enough  interest  to  flttingly 
prepare  the  daily  reading-lesson.  Sincerely  thankful 
when  this  book  was  finished,  I introduced  the  class  at 
once  into  the  study  of  Heine’s  poems.  iIcNeill  became 
a transformed  man;  not  satisfied  with  the  volume  of  ex- 
tracts, he  bought  a copy  of  Heine’s  Complete  Poems,  and 
for  two  months  the  volume  was  scarcely  out  of  his  hand. 
His  whole  heart  went  out  into  the  sweet  and  tender 
lyrics  of  the  great  German  writer,  and  poet  with  poet  it 
was  love  at  first  sight. 

This  is  not  the  occjision  for  me  to  speak  of  the  close 
bonds  of  friendship  thsit  drew  me  to  John  Charles  Me 
Neill — of  his  genial  smile,  his  helpful  sympathy,  bis 
abundant  store  of  the  most  delicious  humor,  fre.sh, 
ling,  and  inexhaustible  as  an  ever  bubbling  fountain, 
is  fitting  to  state,  in  conclusion,  that  no  man  ever  loy  ^ 
his  Alma  Slater  more  than  he,  and  it  is  a ques  lo 
whether  it  was  the  college  or  The  Student  that 
uppermost  in  his  thoughts.  Throughout  his  co 
course  he  was  a constant  contributor  to  its  pages,  < ^ 
during  his  wlitorship  (a  position  with  which  he  was 
ored  for  tw’O  years)  he  gave  to  the  magazine 
that  w’as  in  him — the  magnificent  outflow  of  yno 
genius.  . 

At  the  time  w’hen  the  Editors  contemplated 
Afemorial  Issue  last  session.  Mr.  ^IcNeill  was  ^n 
to  contribute  a poem.  To  this  request  he  rea  i J 
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plied  and  wrote  the  little  poem  which  appeared  at  the 
egmning  of  that  number— a poem  full  of  devotion  to 
^ee  and  yet  mentioning  with  praise  that  other  great 
^^mwican,  Lincoln,  whom  the  South  honors  as  well  as 
chn  /'^^companying  this  poem  was  the  following 

racteristic  letter,  which  I transcribe  almost  in  full : 

jjjjg  Dec.  7,  1906. 

•tuff  request  received  to-day.  I am  a poor  judge  of  my 

with  t ^ Iro'd  their 

your  enfh  material  in  The  Student.  I am  pleased  to  know 

toe-hol,)'*^  ^'^ing  to  give  the  magazine  a 

I takp  ’.j  _ " ^ write  in  it  I should  like  to  do  respectable  work, 
‘‘oy  who  ^ I “m  the  only 

Believe  me  Student  two  years  in  succession. 

•lially  yours,  John  C.  McNeill. 


t'o^r^hi^r  '•'"B  Student,  wish  to  thank  our 

Written  f^^^  articles  which  they  have  so  kindly 

interoai  words  of  encouragement  and 

^e  h'  indebted  to  many. 

tril^^t  memorial  of  our  poet  will  be  a fi^ 

Biired  h‘'^  memory  for  those  who  loved  and  ad- 

mi,  for  those  who  will  yet  come  to  love  him. 


*^ccount  of  Student  was  unavoidably  delayed  on 
V i^he  date  ‘'BP^'^'Biiiiit.V  of  securing  the  contributions 
of  th-  B®BBlly  go  to  pre.ss.  Knowing  that  the 
B'aited.  itiemorial  can  be  done  but  once,  we  have 

^BBce,  Tn^th*"  article  from  ^Ir.  R.  C.  Law- 

^ished  in  th^  preparation  now,  will  be  pub- 

in  tho  number.  :Mr.  Lawrence  has  been  de- 
eompletion  of  his  article. 
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HILLIARD  J.  MASSEY,  Editor 


Prompted  by  the  suggestion  of  a friend,  we  wish  to  call  attention  to 
the  dearth  of  stories  dealing  with  phases  of  college  life.  This  is  not 
confined  to  a few  magazines  alone,  but  we  may  say  to  the  majority. 
While  most  of  the  college  publications  show  a high  standard  in  the 
material  they  put  out,  still  it  seems  that  the  contributors  might  submit 
stories  of  real  college  life;  stories  which  exhibit  the  spirit  and  trend  o 
the  institutions  which  they  represent,  instead  of  so  many  love  stones 
and  dry  essays.  We  ourselves  plead  guilty  to  this  charge,  and  offer  n 
apology.  But  we  hope  to  see  mope  work  permeated  with  college  spin 
and  enthusiasm. 

The  first  of  the  November  magazines  that  we  notice  is  The 
College  Chronicle.  It  opens  with  a fairly  good  poem,  followed  by  ® 
Cigarette,”  a first-class  story.  The  plot  is  good  and  well  arranged ; 

characters  are  portrayed  in  a life-like  manner,  and  the  writer  ma 

them  talk,  which  adds  considerably  to  a story.  It  is  a detective 
a form  which  is  hard  to  handle.  “The  Development  of  Electrical  1 o _ 
in  the  Piedmont”  is  an  article  showing  the  development  of 
bilities  in  this  favored  section  of  North  and  South  Carolina. 
Conquers”  is  a love  story.  This  is  the  second  and  last  insuHmen 
story,  the  first  part  having  come  out  in  the  October  issue. 
excellent  piece  of  work.  Enough  of  adventure  and  excitement  P 
to  make  it  interesting.  The  writer,  by  using  the  is 

many  story-tellers,  closes  the  first  part  at  a point  where  t e r 
anxious  to  get  the  rest  of  the  stoiy.  We  think  it  ® . south” 

whole  story  in  one  number,  unless  exceedingly  ^ ‘ ^ » 

is  an  old  subject  and  one  often  used,  but  ’tis  well  to  harp  o ^ 
moulder’d  string,”  for  the  South  is  rapidly  coming  to  her  o 
and  we  should  speak  and  write  of  iL  “A  Freak  ,re  of 

credible  until  the  physicist  explains  iL  The  editoria  eo  u 
medium  length  and  fairly  well  conducted.  editor*' 

The  Weslei/on.— This  greets  our  eyes  with  pictures  of  ^ 

The  magazine  is  well  proportioned,  but  a number  of  t e pi  ^ pjjnces* 
short.  We  find  some  good  verse  and  two  good  suspects  tb»‘ 


and  the  Fool”  shows  ability,  but  from  the  beginning  one 
the  Fool  will  turn  out  to  be  the  Prince.  And  so  it  ***PP*®*‘  jf,  ho«  • 
too  evident  at  the  start.  “Why  She  Changed  Her  m 
brother  converted  his  sister  from  her  “stuck-up  ways. 
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that  conics  as  a welcome  visitor.  Some  one  has  remarked 

excelltnf  reading  two 

■eachtd  hy  Kate  Drayton  Simons,  we  have  about 

yet  seen  conclusion.  In  our  opinion,  they  are  the  best  we  have 

the  attent"  e.xchanges.  The  music  and  easy  flow  of  language  claims 
®o>ne  olh  ““e*'  productions  from  a students  pen. 

'“enccini.nrn^?'^*^,'“’^*‘^  thrown  in  at  intervals.  -Converse  Com- 

niiigiiyinp  \ ^^^y  seed,  but  we  think  it  not  appropriate  in  a 

“A  Thank- .,  • *“®^ance  it  adds  something  to  the  publication. 

•*t  sonio  '’*'"’”0  Dlessing”  and  “In  Case  o’  Sickness’’  are  stories  worthy 

a wholI*^'a^j°"  ^’‘'8®  ’ *®  the  best  in  the  magazine, 

‘e.  The  Concept  is  good. 

Poinf’^s^^  claims  our  attention.  “The  Turning 

to  seems  to  have  an  indefinite  idea 

Baiho-  i 'p  ^ ^ catch  the  purpose. 

'lUcstion.  <4,  . 7*;®  ^“rth  Carolina”  shows  some  study  of  the 

^‘rson.  It  i hold  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  first 

and  shn  *^*'*^*^  “ ®“”  interestingly  presented  in  this 

^raft,  . * * not  often  be  attcmjded  unless  one  is  a master  in  the 

‘^'splayed.  Ti*  ®“?  ^''®  succeeds  well.  NarraU^e  ability  is 

®”c  of  Pop.  *®  8c<>d,  and  the  hideousness  and  terror  remind 

hocin.  YYp  **"-ng„inn,,y  production.s.  “Kcnunciation”  is  a pleasing 
“Motlip,.  ” ij*?®,  ”®®"  *^’'c  ““"'c  theme  treated  under  the  title  of 

Self.jjg^ig  “ 'c  poem  betrays  no  lack  of  originality.  “letter  from 
J'glit  view  of  t!  writer  takes  the 

magazinn  situation.  The  editorials  are  strong,  clear,  and  cogent. 
fe«'!ino  is  one  of  the  best. 

j /ig  Will’ 

’'ounce  it  an,on/!r^^!  ‘Student.— \\’c  read  this  with  pleasure  and  pro- 
*‘’on  stories  vt‘  f hhe  editor  wants 

“f'tieisn,  would  4e  In  “‘®  "’c  may  offer  a suggestion,  our 

: ? exception!]  . '“■^‘®'®'’-  ^'■®  ‘‘’c  «ntribu- 

,1"'.^  “h^c  Supcrlif- lunotity  would  place  it  in  the  front 
“ter  for  “ > m«ah,”  written  in  negro  dialect,  makes  one's 

nOKSiirtt  J..J »»  ..» 


“'OUth 


c ®'’couragej  talers.”  More  such  productions  should 

' ®’oit  sketch  of  Np4  City’:  Its  Historical  Importance'’  gives 

Wliat  Si  r entertaining,  “things  A Aot 

Z ^>>0  “W.‘ld  i rw  ^■®“"’  GeC-rin's”  is  typi- 

“rti!  ^*^'ons  Men  Iloliev  ^ ® flavor  of  cowboy  life, 

hides  .r  . . elicvc  m Cause  and  Kffect”  is  bettor  than  the  usual 


®h  its  kind. 


W '**»t 

magazines,  a large  number 
g nt.  The  Mcrccrian,  The  Ealonian,  The  Uendrix 
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College  Mirror,  The  Central  Collegian,  Wofford  College  Journal,  The 
Palmetto,  The  Neicberrg  Stylus,  laagueena,  Davidson  College  Magazine, 
The  Trinity  Archive,  The  Guilford  Collegian,  State  Xormal  Magazine, 
The  Red  and  TV'fci<e,  The  Howard  Collegian,  Southtcestem  University 
Magazine,  The  Winthrop  College  Journal,  The  College  Message,  The 
University  of  Virginia  Magazine,  The  Black  and  Gold,  The  Susque- 
hanna, The  Acorn,  Pine  and  Thistle,  Vanderbilt  Observer,  Brenau  Jour- 
nal, The  University  Magazine,  The  Cosmos,  Ouachita  Riffles,  The  Philo- 
mathcan  Monthly,  The  Index,  The  St.  Mary's  Muse,  Chimes,  The  X-Ray, 
The  College  of  Charleston  Magazine,  The  Emory  and  Henry  Era,  and 
The  Furman  Echo. 


Sweetest  thing  in  all  the  world. 

Just  the  dearest  little  girl, 

Is  she? 

Sweetest  thing  in  all  the  land, 

Just  the  dearest  little  man, 

Is  he? 

Sweetest  couple  would  they  make. 

If  the  man  she’ll  only  take. 

Will  she?  — IJ.  K.  A.,  in  The  Conccpl. 

‘Non  paratus,’  freshie  dixit. 

Cum  a sad  and  doleful  look, 

‘Omne  rectum,’  Prof,  respondit, 

‘Nihil,’  scripsit  in  his  book. — Ex. 

Ilon’t  let  her  little  brother  sec 
You  kiss  your  dear  farewell, 
h'or  all  philosophers  agree 
’Tis  the  little  things  that  tell. — Ex. 

TO  BE  OU  NOT  TO  BE. 

I'd  rather  bo  a Could  Be. 

If  I can  not  be  an  Are; 

I' or  a Could  Be  is  a May  Be 
With  a chance  of  touching  far. 

1 had  rather  Iw  a Has  Been 
Than  a Alight  Have  B<’en,  by  far; 

I'or  a Might  Be  is  a Hasn’t  Been, 

Hut  a Has  was  onee  an  Are. 

Also  an  Are  is  Is  and  Am; 

A Was  was  all  of  these; 

So  I’d  rather  bo  a Has  Been 
Than  a Hasn’t,  if  yo\i  please. — Ex. 


WAKE  FOREST  ALUMNI 


CHARLES  S.  BARNETTE,  Editor. 


— Rev.  Caleb  A.  Ridley,  of  Live  Oak,  Fla.,  who  is  a Western  North 
Carolina  man  and  a Wake  Forest  man,  has  been  called  to  the  First  Bap- 
tist Church,  Beaumont,  Texas,  to  succeed  Dr.  J.  L.  MTiite,  who  comes  to 
our  First  Church  at  Greensboro.  Mr.  Ridley  is  only  thirty-four  years 
old  and  has  been  greatly  blessed  of  God  in  his  work.  At  Live  Oak.  where 
he  has  been  for  three  years,  he  has  built  an  elegant  house  of  worship- 
added  four  hundred  to  the  membership,  and  otherwise  strengthened  and 
built  up  the  work.  A great  opportunity  is  opened  to  him  in  Beaumont. 
— Biblical  Recorder. 

— ’89-’0L  Zeb.  B.  Sanders  is  practicing  law  at  Albemarle,  N.  C.,  and 
is  meeting  with  much  success. 

— II.  W.  Brickhouse  is  at  LaFayette,  Colorado,  and  likes  the  place. 


— E.  Delke  Pierce  is  at  Anderson,  S.  C.,  in  the  graded  school. 

— 70-’84.  W.  B.  Pope,  of  McMinnville,  Ore.,  Corresponding  Secrctarj 
of  the  Oregon  Baptist  State  Convention,  has  a glad  and  thankful  hear  ^ 
Soon  after  he  left  the  State  Secretaryship  in  Colorado  for  a 
work  in  Oregon,  he  was  serioiisly  injured  in  a railroad 
recent  session  of  the  Colorado  Convention  sent  to  him  a love 
which  amounted  to  $200.  He  renews  his  subscription  to  The  H or  ^ 
U’ni/  and  says:  “The  subscribers  get  a great  deal  more  *•**"  . ^^ 
money’s  worth  in  direct  returns.”  His  Oregon  brethren 
his  heart.  Dependent  upon  crutch  and  cane  indoors,  and  a w ee  ^ 
outdoors,  he  has  done  his  best.  The  first  time  in  the 
organized  work  in  Oregon  the  Convention  closed  the  jear  wit  a ^ 
instead  of  a deficit.  The  campaign  was  conducted  from  Po^  » 
but  it  was  successful.  His  brethren  honor  him.  him 

strength,  but  he  needs  rest  and  special  treatment-  God  is  bles.s  n* 
and  his  Oregon  brethren. — The  ^Yord  and  H ajf.  ^ hio?' 

— ’8n-’n2.  The  Accredited  Press  Gallery  Correspondents  of 
ton,  D.  C.,  at  their  meeting  on  November  .TOth.  elected 
to  the  Standing  Committee  of  CorrespondenU  which  shall  action 

the  60th  Congress  as  the  body  to  manage  the  galleries  in  g<,nate- 

with  Sjienker  of  the  House  and  the  Committee  on  Ru  eso  pj-ncc 

This  is  the  first  time  a Southern  man  has  been  •<>  L,  able 

represents  the  Raleigh  h’etet  and  Obterver  in  ^^ashington,  a 
newspajicr  correspondent. 
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’50-’65.  Prof.  A.  J.  Emerson,  D.D.,  famous  at  William  Jewell  Col- 
lege. an  alumnus  of  Wake  Forest  College,  and  Mrs.  Settle  A.  Calhun, 
ormcrly  of  Liberty,  N.  C.,  were  united  in  marriage  in  Denver,  Col., 
O'cmber  C,  1907.  We  congratulate  these  two  excellent  people.  Their 
present  address  is  3031  West Avenue,  Denver,  Col. 

_ November  issue  of  Modern  Language  Notes,  Dr.  Joseph 

Vluincy  Adams,  of  the  Department  of  English  in  Cornell  University, 
^rreets  an  error  repeated  by  one  authority  on  English  from  another. 

e error  is  the  attribution  of  a poem,  “What  Thing  is  Love!”  by 
Robert  Greene,  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford. 

fot^K  ^ Oates  announces  in  the  North  Carolina  Baptist 

27  that  he  has  sold  that  paper  to  the  Biblical  Recorder 
Co.  He  has  been  editor  of  The  Baptist  for  fifteen  years,  and 
Cha'  Reeorder  a eonstituency  of  7,400  subscribers.  He  is 

o(  Anti-Saloon  League  of  the  State,  and  will  give  much 

^tread  *^***'*^  further  promotion  of  the  cause  of  temperance,  which 

gener  I '’'y®''*  much  to  his  unselfish  labors.  He  will  continue  the 
ettevili  business  of  the  N.  C.  Baptist  Publishing  Co.  in  Fay- 

of  Comm  lately  elected  President  of  the  Fayetteville  Chamber 


^*lphia  Wiggs  of  Atlanta  and  Miss  Torrey  of  Phila- 

thp  io?l*  ’harried  at  the  home  of  the  bride’s  father,  Rev.  R,  A.  Torrev, 
iSth  of  December,  1007. 

Atlant*^'  White,  pastor  of  the  Second  Baptist  Church 

^lifec  senr'  invitation  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  preached 

^arewcR*i  October.  His  address  on  the  occasion  of 

have  be  honor  of  John  Temple  Graves  in  Atlanta  seems 

■^^lanta  pa*”  chief  address,  and  was  printed  in  full  in  one  of  the 
'^crsity  of  White  speaks  of  two  Wake  Foresters  in  the  Uni- 

President'^^Aij**^'  Wake  Forest  men  arc  in  strong  evidence 

Forest  as  Whitehead,  known  around 

Heck  is  f 1,  »®  dean  of  the  Medical  Faculty.  Prof. 

new  chair  of  Education.  He  not 
the  country*^  *^nf**'’  educational  extension  work  by  lectures 

‘^“iversity  authorif-  ' ^ ’'■8^®®^  praise.”  He  adds,  “The 

■"Fostmast  treated  mo  with  distinguished  courtesy.” 

tion  of  tjig  p-  ®‘''gg8  of  Raleigh  attended  the  recent  Conven- 

® ‘Relation  of  ti*  tSeorgia  at  Macon,  and  made  an  address  on 

® “loving  gpirjf  Fostmaster  to  the  Community.”  Mr.  Briggs  was 
''’83-’87  p ° notable  Raleigh  convention  of  October  last. 

elected  PresM  the  Chair  of  Latin,  was  unani- 

Wilmington  thi  ***  Baptist  State  Convention  at  its  meeting 

g ® month  to  succeed  Mr.  W.  N.  Jones  (’76-70),  the 
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retiring  President.  Prof.  Carlyle  justly  deserves  this  mark  of  reco^i- 
tion  from  the  Baptists  of  the  State  for  the  noble  service  which  he  has 
rendered  Wake  Forest  College  and  Baptist  education  in  the  State  dun^ 
the  past  twelve  months.  In  that  time,  alone  and  unaided,  he  has  raised 
$112, .“500  to  be  added  to  the  present  endowment  of  Wake  Forest  College. 
This  was  a great  undertaking,  and  one  requiring  unceasing  labor  in  its 
accomplishment.  But  Professor  Carlyle  undertook  it  with  his  character- 
istic zeal  and  vigor,  raising  $112,500  in  the  time  specified  by  ^h®  Carne 
Education  Board  upon  which  condition  it  will  donate  $37,5  o 
endowment,  making  Wake  Forest  College  $150,000  better  off  to-day  than 
it  was  twelve  months  ago. 

—In  the  Cambridge  correspondenee  to  The  Neics  and  Observer,  dat 
November  10,  1907,  we  notice  the  names  of  three  Wake  Forest  men 
were  admitted  to  the  Carolina  Club  at  its  last  meeting.  They  are  B.  • 
Parham  (’00),  P.  C.  McDuffie  (’04).  and  G.  R.  Edwards  ( b' »• 
speaking  of  the  meeting  of  the  elub  the  correspondence  go«  on  t 
“A  more  hearty,  enthusiastic  patriotic  gathering  of  ^.^^ber 

mother  State  than  that  which  met  in  No.  304  Carnegie  Hall  on  No' 

2d  would  be  hard  to  find.  It  was  the  first  meeting  of  the  y»  ■ ^ 

dreds  of  miles  from  home,  these  young  fellows  met  on  a comm  g 
they  were  all  Carolinians.  A stranger  dropping  among  them 
have  realized  that  he  was  in  staid  old  New  England,  for  the 
hearts  and  tongues  were  all  intent  on  things  “down  those 

of  them  graduates  of  Southern  colleges,  ^^cy  naturally  Wr 
good  old  days  of  eollege  life-of  ball  games  between 
especially  of  some  great  Thankspving  that  pre- 
walloped Virginia.  Another  striking  ® brought  out 

vails  among  the  Carolinians  at  Harv'ard  which  is  espeei"!'^ 

at  their  meetings  is  the  interest  in  the  “‘/"/^^^^f^tend  to  do 

the  Carolines.  These  fellows  are  talking  about  '"ba‘  a few  more 

when  they  go  back  home,  for  they  are  but  there 

years  there  will  not  only  be  a Carolina  Club  at  H 
Lo  be  a Harvard  Club  in  Carolina.  The  Carolina  Club 
so  large,  nor  has  such  a hearty.  one  of  the 

members  ns  at  present  It  may  and  does  j y 
strongest  State  c^ubs  at  Harvard.” 


Judge 

headed 


— ’74-’77.  The  following  tribute  vo  n j j jg 

Erastus  B.  Jones  is  taken  from  The  FayettevMe  Observer, 

“Judicial  Philosopher”:  . .u,  fall  terms  of  Cumber 

“Judge  E.  B.  Jones,  who  has  been  holding  on  his 

land  Superior  Court  closed  his  final  jn  Winst® 

round  yesterday,  and  left  on  the  noon  train  b to 

for  a few  days  rest  before  going  to  Columbus  and  Kobeao 

hold  his  final  courts  in  the  district 
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intlrertTni  the  fact  that  Judge  Jones  is  an  original  and 

qualitil  of  njT  “ gentleman  of  engaging  and  delightful 

good  nati.r  r individuality;  a 

tempered  with  m^rcy!  '^‘"‘t-heartcd  judge,  who  administers  justice 

'lea^cut‘‘?at^*'^'"'\°^  shouldered,  with  strong,  rugged  and 

of  hair  on,.,  ^ massive  head,  crowned  with  a full  shock 

of  a vifforo  silvered  with  grey,  in  the  meridian  splendor 

hearing  su°r  manhood.  Judge  Jones,  both  in  person  and 

horn  and  rP  '^“h'geJ  hills  and  mountains  among  which  he  was 

of  the  manner  and  presence  are  suggestive 

tains  of  i,;  ‘^"‘t.’uvigorating  breezes  which  fan  the  hilltops  and  moun- 
ality  at  o.  there  is  combined  in  his  unique  person- 

the  ripe  wh.l  °t  the  able  lawyer,  the  poise  of  a sound  jurist, 

horn  humorist  Philosopher,  and  the  ready  wit  of  a native- 

^'o^heWior^n^f"®'  tionor  is  always  quick  to 

'eeding  .nH  ! characterize  the  most  solemn  judicial  pro- 

iumdents  conn!  f 1 sometimes  the  unconscious  author  of  humorous 
term  of  crimin^f  “othing  dull  about 

grand  jurv  i,  /,®°“!'t  "'hen  Judge  Jones  presides.  His  charge  to  the 
®u>phasis  that  I * '^‘thout  tedium,  and  delivered  with  a force  and 
cli.,~_  . ^ eaves  nothing  to  doubt.  One  admirer  who  heard  his 


'harge  for  th.  ”7"  .“"““‘‘K  ro  aount.  une  admirer  who  heard  his 
f assure,!  L tf  P''°"'>“"oo<l  if  “a  fine  judicial  sermon.”  and 


lat 


'®ter  assured  h'  rr t'‘»“uuncea  it  "a  nne  judicial  sermon.”  and 

t®’h  to  a gran  !*  °t  his  firm  conviction  that  any  judge  who  could 

^ied,  stood  a good  chance  of  heaven  when  he 

<fgp 

whippfj^lf  '"it=  In  the  trial  of  a white  man  charged 

"'sn  came  into  “ ';®®®"t  term  of  court  in  another  county,  the 

liftle  Woman  nn.iT  r attractive  and  modest-looking 

yp”  and  that  he  wkl  I*®*!  “made  it 

I"  ‘‘‘is  Particul;  1 “‘®y  ®®”  ® "“‘I®  P-*®?-' 

‘‘‘'s  a pet  aversion  it"i  ^ti  gallant  Judge  may  be  said  to 

the  wife.lH.ater’  p , '"“l‘'®afs  the  gentler  sex.  especi- 

^ilair  represented  bv  ®‘‘®P®®f>ng  the  whipping  was  not  the  mild 

'''■fl'  evident  reluctance  ® l^ig  strapping  fellow,  the  wife, 

‘“ast  cruel  and  bn  f i’  'T*  ‘^®'1‘"'^®‘1  1®  g°  ®n  the  stand  and  testify  to 
.T"  l>is  Honor  "'''■PP'ng  at  the  hands  of  the  husband.  Where- 

‘l»'awed”  just  twel  ‘1’®  defendant,  ‘My  friend,  you  have 

"sgular  juries  were  conT*"",*!  Fayetteville,  two 

the  court.  At  one  f ‘“"‘ly  m requisition  to  dispatch  the  business  of 

the  other  on  a ®"®  ®"  “ hog-stealing  case 

P‘'0'‘ed  to  be  quite  a hi  shooting  scrape  at  Hope  Mills,  which 

quite  a bloody  alfair.  Another  case  was  called,  and  no  jury 
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in  the  box.  The  Sheriff  enquired  of  his  Honor  if  he  should  call  another 
jury.  ‘Where  is  the  other  jury?’  asked  the  Court,  with  rising  irrita- 
tion, forgetting  for  the  moment  that  both  juries  were  busy  with  cases. 
‘Considering  the  Hope  Mills  case,  your  Honor,’  responded  the  Sheriff. 
‘0,’  called  back  the  Judge,  with  returning  good  humor,  ‘I  had  forgotten 
the  battle  of  Hope  Mills.’ 

“It  is  such  flashes  of  wit  and  choice  bits  of  humor  as  these  that  con- 
stantly brighten  and  cheer  the  pathway  of  those  who  have  to  do  with 
courts  of  justice  presided  over  by  Judge  Erastus  B.  Jones.  And  who 
shall  say  that  even  the  guiltiest  convict  does  not  go  to  his  punishment 
with  a lighter  heart  and  perchance  a fixed  purpose  of  future  amend- 
ment, in  the  soothing  reflection  that  the  sentence  of  the  law  was  im- 
posed upon  him  by  a just  Judge  whose  heart  was  too  full  of  sunshine 
and  good  nature  to  hold  aught  in  malice  against  any  man,  most  of  all  » 
poor  unfortunate  who  is  ‘down  and  out.’  ’’ 


IN  AND  ABOUT  COLLEGE 


PEELE,  Editor 

■ December ! 

—Snow ! ! 

■"-Examinations ! ! ! 

Here’s  to  the  holidays ! 

Conn  is  now  associate  editor  of  The 
and  Observer. 

'iuctpfl  l^armer,  of  The  Biblical  Recorder,  con- 

ciiapel  exercises  on  November  27th. 

leo-e  Hinnie  Gwaltuey,  the  head  nurse  in  our  Col- 
the  during  the  early  part  of 

nev  ^ ‘^‘^^***  father,  Itev.  W.  R.  Gwalt- 


sion  ^"J'’'"gston  Johnson,  Secretary  of  the  State  Mis- 
in  December  annual  visit  on  the  first  Sunday 


^or  tho  > ^ Y.  M.  C.  A.  officers  have  been  elected 

Holton  yoar:  C.  J.  Jackson,  President;  N.  A. 

rotary' t ^ ^ E.  L.  McMillan,  Recording  Sec- 

^dams.  T Ji, Corresponding  Secretary;  J.  M. 


rollejrp  .,  , . ^■‘'ciiynL,  ail  aiuiunus  or  tni! 

old'  frioTiV  li«re  recently  and  was  greeting 

^•ces  in  chnn  ^ boys.  He  led  the  praver  ser- 

-^Tho  December  isih. 

liverofl  l)v  s(-ries  of  college  lectures  was  de- 

in  tliP  ' Cie  University  of  North  Caro- 

y part  of  December.  His  subject  was 


E-  I.  Malker,  of  Lenoir,  an  alumnus  of  this 
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The  Schoolmaster’s  Doctrine  of  Economics,  and  his  lec- 
ture, both  interesting  and  instructive. 

—The  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollar  increase 
in  the  endowment  of  Wake  Forest  College  is  a fact,  the 
raising  of  it  is  history,  and  Prof.  J.  B.  Carlyle,  who  was 
unanimously  elected  President  of  the  Baptist  State  Con 
vention  at  Wilmington,  and  who  has  been  styled,  in  the 
happy  phrase  of  The  Biblical  Recorder,  the  Prince  of 
endowment  agents,  is  the  man  of  the  hour.  Thunderous 
applause  greeted  his  first  appearance  in  chapel  after  his 
return  from  the  Convention,  and  for  many  days  he 'V'^® 
kept  busy  answering  the  questions  of  eager  enquirers 
who  wanted  to  know  how  the  thing  was  done.  Often 
disappointed  but  never  discouraged,  Profcessor  Carly  e 
gave  himself  heart  and  soul  to  this  endowment  move 
ment,  and,  as  usual,  he  has  brought  things  to  pass. 
that  victory  has  crowned  his  efforts  all  the  difficulty 
encountered  and  the  obstacles  overcome  but  add  to 
weight  of  the  glory  of  his  triumph.  Let  those  who  ov^ 
Wake  Forest  and  rejoice  in  the  promise  that  the  u n ^ 
holds  for  the  old  college  never,  in  days  to  come,  forge 
give  honor  to  him  to  whom  highest  honor  is  due. 

—Nowhere  was  tlie  news  of  .success  in  raising  the 
dowment  fund  received  with  greater  and  more 
enthusiasm  than  among  the  students  of  the  college  * 
Eagerly  and  impatiently  the  boys  waited  to  hear 
the  Convention,  and  when  at  last  the  ‘jn 

nouncing  victory  was  read  before  the  build' 

Memorial  Hall,  cheer  after  cheer  rang  through 
ing.  It  was  cheering  that  meant  something,  too, 
ing  which  sprang  from  the  same  enthusiasm  an  ? ^ 
the  college  that  had  already  expressed  itself  in  do  • 

—The  most  delightful  entertainment  “^^10- 

many  months  was  that  presented  by  Mr.  A 
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strong,  who  appearcid,  on  November  26111,  before  an  ap- 
preciative audience  in  Memorial  Hall  in  his  illustrated 
octure,  or  rather,  picture-play,  Lorna  Doonc.  As  each 
Picture  was  thrown  upon  the  screen  the  lecturer,  stand- 
act  shadow,  so  effectively  impersonated  the  char- 
for^*^*^  continually  found  himself 

^ rgotting  that  it  was  the  lecturer  and  not  the  pictured 
^ aracters  wlio  spoke.  Should  Jlr.  Armstrong  visit  us 
o A\e  think  that  he  would  be  given  a larger  audience. 

enw“  of  the  7th  Mrs.  Sledd  delightfully 

hiusir-'^i^^^^  number  of  friends  in  her  home.  Several 
JUis^  P selections  were  rendered,  .Air.  Hubert  Poteat, 

eontrir/^  ®led<l  each 

■'^fter  tl^  more  selections  to  the  program, 

llien  folT  delicious  refreshments  were  served  and 
measure  femmes  Avithout  number  and  fun  without 
leyed  Die  evening  was  one  of  unal- 

I'lisses  TT^Tp  ^ " present.  The  guests  were 

Dunn  T \ Dnlie  Dickson,  Kuby  Keid,  Bessie 
Mrs  j All  Timberlake,  Mattie  Gill, 

m;.s1  r; 

shall  JoIiti  tj  ” 1‘oteat,  W.  H.  Vann,  George  Mar- 

Lee  C-  M- 

—The  " '''^hlte. 

laurels  football  are  over  and  the 

say  iio^vo  ^ ^ junior  class.  It  is  safe 

field  1 \ on  our  .ath- 

charnpionslim  ^ series  of  games  for  a class 

^atween  the  u.'"  struggle  was 

laams  met  ono  sophomores,  and  these  two 

la  its  credit  /i^*  "’hen  each  had  a brilliant  victory 
‘•'are  was  no  s ^ between  these  teams 

'"ere  within  n ''^1'  aue  time,  indeed,  the  juniors 

>are  inch  of  a touch-down,  but  just  at  the 
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critical  moment  the  sophomore  line  grew  as  rigid  as  rock 
and  would  not  be  moved.  The  second  game  looked,  in 
the  beginning,  as  though  it  would  be  a repetition  of  the 
first;  hut  somehow,  before  the  first  half  was  over, 
“Buck”  McMillan  got  around  the  sophomores’  end,  and 
close  by  his  side  was  Leggett.  The  goal  was  hardly  le^ 
than  forty  yards  distant,  however,  and  no  one  dreamed 
of  a touch-down  yet.  There  were  two  or  three  sopho- 
mores in  the  way.  But  none  of  these  sophomores  ever 
got  hold  of  Buck  for  a fair  tackle.  Leggett’s  splendid 
interference  put  every  one  of  them  out  of  the  waj,  nn 
the  juniors  scored.  The  sophs  fought  hard  in  the  secon 
half,  but  their  confidence  was  gone.  Again  and  again 
Collins  was  hurled  against  their  line  for  a gain,  and  a 
the  end  the  score  stood  18  to  0 in  favor  of  the  juniors. 

—On  Novemher  27th,  at  tlie  old  Purefoy  Hotel,  the 
junior  team  celebrated  tlieir  football  victory  with  a ban- 
quet, to  which  several  young  ladies  of  the  Hill  were  i^^ 
vited.  The  company  were  received  by  Mis.  Crozier  a^^ 
Mrs.  Sledd,  and  the  evening  was  spent  in  feasting  a 
merry-making.  Toasts  were  proposed,  responses  n 
made,  and  speeches  were  called  for.  Indeed,  o\er 
ing  good  humor  and  sparkling  wit  characterized  t 
tire  occasion.  A few  weeks  later  the  sophomore 
was  given  a smoker  by  Mr.  Will  Duffy,  the  Pre.si 
their  class,  and  here,  too,  we  are  informed,  the  u 


fast  and  furious. 

—So  far  as  basket-hall  is  concerned,  gjate. 

certainly  far  and  away  beyond  anything  and 

Having  seen  our  boys  pile  up  G3  to  0 on  i ^ ^ 

watched  them  do  Trinity  Park  to  the  tune  ® ^ ^-e 

were  anxious  for  them  to  get  hold  of  a rea 
sent  them  to  Trinity,  and  in  due  season  came 
sage  bearing  the  news  of  Trinity’s  down  a 
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eaten  by  a score  of  20  to  11.  Then  came  Guilford’s 
rn,  and  once  more  the  welcome  news  of  victory  came  to 
our  1 this  time,  being  18  to  15.  Then,  at  last,  to 

^ I"’  Tiinity  paid  us  a visit.  It  was  a glorious 

heio^rf  evident  advantage  in  weight  and 

is  to  Forest  outplayed  her.  That’s  all  there 

For  Wake 

Piesr  f however,  gave  us  the  snap- 

floor^  ®®test  game  that  has  ever  bcHjn  played  on  the 
try  1,0  f ^ ^Vake  Forest  Gymnasium,  when  she  came  to 
PlavinI  liere.  But  despite  fast  and  spectacular 

^ith  suffered  tlie  common  fate,  and  left  us 

score  '’‘ctory  to  add  to  our  list— 29  to  10  was  the 

six  .rn,,,  ^^'ake  Forest  has  played 

^"'larsbo^fi  • “Here’s  to  Wake  Forest !” 

o other  worlds  to  conquer  in  the  coming  year. 

^cre  inv'T'i”^  game  with  Trinity  the  visiting  team 
Mr  j a smoker,  which  was  given  in  their  honor 
fellows  r Hur  own  team  and  a few  outside 

pleasant Present  to  help  in  making  the  occasion 
Aid  it  T)r  visitors,  and  pleasant  indeed,  we  trust, 

'vlien  all^'^^ » refreshments  had  been  served  and 

Hailey  fi,  seated  and  comfortably  smoking,  Mr. 
^^Her  a few  charge  of  the  proceedings. 

Trinity  frioT  ^'ords  of  greeting  and  welcome  to  his 

Patriotic * guests,  he  called  on  Dr.  Poteat  for  a 

^Is  usual  tiu  which  Dr.  Poteat  responded  with 

followed  felicity  of  expression.  There  then 

of  the  visitirf ^ coach  and  from  the  captain 

‘‘'am,  responde^'^^w^H  Captain  Couch,  of  our 

Passed  all  to  • ' toasts  and  speeches  the  evening 

friends  '<»oo,i  and  our  boys  bade  their  Trinity 

^ood-bye  with  sincere  regret. 
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No.  5 


IN  SLUMBER  LAND 


Bv  Will  E.  Marshali.,  ’10. 


Tli^ 

before  my  eyes; 

The  f iindistiirb’d  lies; 

erstwhile  so  bright,  now  slowly  dies 
‘ loaves  me  wandering  in  Slumber  Land. 


He  ‘^Bd  with  a gentle  hand 

Ibit  ov/.^  . golden  scepter  o’er  the  land, 

Th  fills  with  magic  sand 

eyes  of  mortal  man,  from  Slumber  lAind. 

^ ^GO  ti  s)  * 1 

bv  and  onter  there, 

With  di,'^  ^^Butain  sits  a maiden  fair, 

^o  oheeks  and  waving  golden  hair — 
s K,  is!  that  lass  in  Slumber  Land. 


1^0  w 

^’ho  make  a guess  or  two 

W'ell.  ti...,  1“!!''^^'"  I Please  do!— 


. rii 


^Bd  onlV‘  V’  yoB— it  is  1/ou, 

y >ou,  fins  lass  of  Slumber  Land. 
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WHY  UNCLE  HENRY  WAS  LATE 

By  R.  L.  McMillan,  ’09. 


The  sun  was  well  up  above  the  tree  tops.  All  th 
hands  had  gone  to  the  field  and  the  trace-chains  cou 
hardly  be  heard  dangling  against  the  ham^  as  t 
most  ones  turned  their  mules  from  the  road,  backed  t 
up  to  the  plows  and,  leaping  to  the  ground, 
another’s  day  work  of  “bedding  up”  cotton 
wall-eyed  Jacob,  the  slowest  darkey  ‘ 
ished  currying  “Gray  Bob”  and  slowly  head^ 
ward  the  black  bottom;  still  nothing  was  to  b . 

Uncle  Henry.  Uncle  Henry  was  tending  on  y 
acres  with  club-footed  Mike,  but  he  was  usual^ 
field  by  sun-up,  and  had  a round  or  two 
the  other  hands  had  even  “caught  out.  1“ ^^r- 
utcs,  however,  I saw  him  turn  the  ^ack.” 

den  and  start  down  the  road  in  his  usual  poss 
I thought  I would  see  what  was  the  matter  ^ it  ^ 
darkey,  not  that  I was  afraid  he  would  ge  ^^j^bbor- 
his  work,  as  he  was  far  ahead  of  any  one  in  ° ggt- 

hood,  but  to  find  out  the  reason  for  Unc 
ting  to  the  lot  after  sun-up.  j was 

As  he  walked  toward  the  buggy  ® ® usual  aod  ^ 
standing,  he  looked  a little  more  bout  goio^ 

heard  him  “mumbling”  something  to  himseii 

to  work  without  any  breakfast.  i:*fie  late  aboo*' 

“Good  morning.  Uncle  Henry,  you  ^ to  the 

getting  out  to  work.  What’s  the  matter. 

old  man.  , I’s® 

“Lawd!  Mr.  Archie,  if  you’d  ^ berthing 

and  er  heard  whut  Use  heard,  you  d think 

de  madder!” 
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an  something  wrong  sure  enough.  Has 

owl  got  your  other  dominec  rooster,  or  did  the  red 
die,  or  what?” 

8tran^^^°*  roosters,  but  I seed  some 

«TtP  ®’Slits  and  nebber  slep’  nary  wink  las’  night  ” 

^ , Well,  tell  me  about  it.” 

Ed  Purcel,  whut  works  fur  Mr. 

atter  1 Steben’s  hoys?  Dey  hab  been 

k Sp  huntin’  wid  um  some  ub  deze  nights,  ’case 
<^onie  oh''^  ’possums.  M’^ell,  dey 

wooi^*^  ’lowed  I knowed 

Erne  ter*i  F”  ^ ^le  de  boys  dat  tus  no 

. ^Qd  So  I March ; but  dey  persisted, 

<lou<»h  I olo  shoes,  put  um  on  and  started, 

gi'onn’.”  ^dghty  stiff  fum  plowing  in  dat  new 

“It 

Possuiiis^  ^%lit  ond  we  cetched  two  mis’able  fat 

*^’^lock  it  t^^  McGirt’s  new  groun’.  ’Bout  12 

o’  W rainin’,  so  we  went  in  dat  ole  house 

dat  We’d  withie’s  fiel’,  side  de  ‘long  bay,’  and  ’lowed 
Under  ^ struck  nr  hot  coon 

®*^arteci  nr  fi  ’simmon  trees.  One  de  boys 

On  (Je  fire-place  and  den  we  stretched 

usleep  ’l^o’  I knowed  anything  I wus  fas’ 

I don’t  k 

when  but  I spose  I wus  ’sleep  ’bout  ur 

5^®  lack  Ur  r,V^^  'W  I’y  ^1®  due  ur  fryin  and  ur  friz- 
^'^^^edupdeL”  ® wus  throwed  on  it.  "When  I 

loap  clean  d«urk  and  I seed  Joe  and  Sam  make 

'ir  inL  .“  and  slam  it  berliin’  um.  Den  I 


Uiakin’  walk  ter  de  door  wid- 

alkiu>  aoise  and  fasten  it.  But  while  he  wus 

kcrijjjj^  *’an  hack  ter  de  end  o’  de  house  and 

Way  ter  barrels,  ’case  I knowed  dere 

out,  bein’  dere  wus  jist  one  door.  Den 
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I seed  dat  man  walk  ter  de  fireplace  where  I wus  lyi^ 
and  when  he  seed  I won’t  dere  he  took  ur  fit.  He  roli^ 
over,  he  twisted  ’roun’,  he  kicked  de  wall,  wussin  ur  ^ 
hittin’  it  wid  ur  axe.  Den  I couldn’t  see 
thought  den  dat  he  wus  gone,  and  it  made  me  fee  „ 

I squat  still  in  de  corner  fur  ’bout  ur  hour  an  d ^ 

thought  I’d  git  up,  look  ’roun  ur  leetle  and 

couldn’t  git  out.  But  Lawd,  Mr 

Uncle  Henry  shivered  violently  and  ‘ j^an’ 

every  direction-“when  I riz  to  my  knees  I 

colder’n  ice  press  on  my  hres’  and  mash  me  dow  ‘ 

my  hack.  I looked  up  an’  I seed  dat  man,  am 

no  head  on  his  shoulders.  I spose  I fainted. 

dough,  fur  dey  says  a man  gits  white  when  de  ^ 

an’  I couldn’t  look  nowheres  but  where  dat  nia 

oiight’er  been.  I lay  plum  still,  hopin’  dat  he 

git  I wus  dere  er  think  I wus  ur  pile  ur  o e 

ebber  time  I riz  up  ur  leetle  he  would  j ,vus 

down  wid  dat  cole  ban’  o’  hissiin.  Mr.  Arci 

tryin’  ter  pray,  fur  I knowisl  ’t’us  some  sort 

had  me.  , i,ofe  o’ 

“I  duiino  how  long  he  held  me  dere  ^ iiear<l 

sayin’  nuffln,  but  adder  ur  ixiw’ful  long 
Mr.  Jack  McGirt’s  bell  ring  fur  5 « ; ^^uth  o"’’ 

you  neediin  be  ur  laughin’,  fur  its  de  uH 

more  iiii  dat,  bants  don’t  take  no  foolery,  a 

-'"..rifo;:,,. 

you  only  had  a bad  dream.  If  it  „ 
would  have  said  why  it  was  liolding  ^ ■ 

Vecn't  ™ul  Jit  .l»t  it  .luln’t  ,, 

T heard  dat  bell  ring  I axwl  it,  J ‘ 


T heard  dat  bell  ring  i axii.  .. 

li’een’t  dun  you  no  harm  and  I wi  ^ • ‘ 

I got  fnm  Mr.  Archie’s  tater  hill.  _ 

Borter  half-way  singin’  and  in  ur  mournful 


jis’ 

Uaot, 

tatei^ 
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You  hunts  me  on  Monday  night,  you  hunts  me  on 
uesday  night,  you  hunts  me  on  ebber  night  in  de  week 
” Qd  Saddy  till  after  12  o’clock.  Dese  poor  ole  coons  and 
Possums  don’  hab  no  rest.’ 

^ Den  I axed  it  es  solemcholly  es  possible,  ‘Is  1 been 

tai^^?'  ’case  I knowed  ’t’us  ur  spirit 

in’  np  fur  coons  and  ’possums.  Den  hit  tole  me  dat 
K^iost  o’  Ike  IMcLean,  ur  nigger  who  ’us  shot 
night  ’bout  2 o’clock  atter  coinin’  in  fum  coon 

you  know  Ike  dat  got  killed  las’  Jinnvwar  ’us 
oe  yer  ago. 

yeers  wawnin’ 


It  tole  me  dat  it  would  spend  ur  hundrinl 


folks  ’bout  killin’  all  de  coons  and  ’pos- 

good^  ‘^en— ’food  go  ter  hell.  Den  it  let  me  up  (’tus 

tgj,  ^^’in'Up)  and  tole  me  ter  go,  not  eat  no  breckus  and 
nebber  ag’in  hunt  out  o’  sea.son  er  on 

off  |.j  Dncle  Henry,  with  a deef)  sigh,  took  his  bridle 
toward  '“^^ob  and,  with  his  head  bowetl,  walked 

he  can  > deep  nuHlitation.  In  a few  minutes 

Die  lot  leading  Iiis  mule  and  1 actually  saw 
Wore  man’s  chw'ks.  My  feelings 

^^in^le  ’D  this  sight,  as  I had  never  before  seen 

Offer  tears.  1 knew  there  was  no  u.se  to 

Diat  Im  i^iiDvcy  any  breakfast,  but  yet  I didn’t  think 

could  l.nLl  A,  . . 


“^^cr  b(dn!!  noon  without  something  to  eat 

ilcath  besides  being  frightenetl  almost 

“If,.  ^ "’•‘Ill  Die  first  to  speak : 

^“y  Tip  reckin’  Mr.  Alexander  wants  ter 

“Uncle  W broke  down  in  sobs. 

That  ^ *‘^1^**^  “there’s  no  use  in  j-our  selling 

''^i“ter  wli  don’t  care  if  you  hunt  in  the  fall  and 

everybody  else  hunts.” 
y decided  to  ’ 


T/  ’^‘““idud  to  keep  his  old  dog,  which  ho  loved 
he  ie,j  1 . ^ 'ildren,  but  the  last  words  I heard  him  say 


hunt  "‘“hi  olT 


Saddy 


were,  “I  shore  ain’t  ur  gwine  ter 


f night  ur  out  o’  season.” 
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By  H.  W.  Baldwin,  ’09. 


The  life  ot  a truly  great  man,  though  h.s  ™.ble  for® 

has  departed  from  the  earth,  is  “ '“P™*'"”  Leph- 
to  those  that  live.  Sueh  a man  was  Alexander  H.  Slep^^ 
ens.  While  I may  not  be  warranted  in  sayin^ 
was  the  greatest  of  Georgia  statesmen,  the 
diet  will  sustain  me  in  the  assertion  that  to  no  on 
her  sons  is  that  State  more  indebted  for  her  „ ry 

home  and  abroad.  ^„.npd  only 

Mr.  Stephens’s  father  was  a poor  man  and  ownea 

a small  farm  which,  upon  his  death,  wM  sol  » 
proceeds  were  invested  as  a patrimony  h*«  ^ 

Of  the  estate  Mr.  Stephens’s  share  amounted  ^s, 

dred  dollars,  but,  despite  his  financial  enibx 
he  succeeded  in  graduating  with  honor  ^ion  of 

of  Georgia.  He  entered  college  " sophomore 

becoming  a minister,  but  at  the  end 
year  he  changed  his  mind  and  j^ebieved 

fession.  Several  years  afterwards,  when  he 
eminence  at  the  bar  and  had  gamed  mon  e 
independent,  he  returned  to  the  scene  o 
l)urchased  the  old  homestead,  of  whi^  b liberty 

possessor  until  his  death,  "e  nam^  hm 
Hall— and  appropriately,  too,  for  al  coO- 

were  at  portcct  liberty  to  uM  its  many  „aks  i‘ 

vcniencos.  Sbailol  by  a '“''Kb  Rtova  ril 


venience.s.  bliaaeo  oy  « „.h5ph  all,  t"® 

was  for  many  years  ‘"e  Mecca  tony  to 


was  for  many  years  me  ^ - 

and  poor,  the  high  and  low,  l>ent  their  * ^^^^d  re^f 
learn  wisdom  at  his  feet,  and  others^  to  ge 


leuni  >\i»uuiii  <xv  iiic.  . — 7 w^nrn  ^ 

ami  focal.  He  alnaya  kept  a be  see" 

hospitable  board,  on  the  same  day,  ^ 
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the  proud,  aristocratic  Toombs,  and  the  poor,  despised 
yanderer,  both,  in  for  different  ways,  enjoying  their  so- 
journ at  ‘dittle  Aleck’s.” 

Stephens’s  services  to  his  country,  his  abilities  as 
a lawyer,  a historian,  and  the  wonderful  influence  he 
oxerted  all  during  his  life  in  political  circles,  have 
^tready  been  recorded  in  the  Hall  of  Fame  and  are 
. ^own  to  all  hero-worshippei*s.  But  perhaps  it  might  be 
interesting  to  mention  some  of  the  common-place  events 

his  life  which  give  us  an  insight  into  his  noble  char- 
acter. 


Stephens  was  a sincere  sympathizer  with  the  hu- 
his  hands  at  all  times  being  full  of  objects 
0 arity  and  his  means  taxed  to  their  utmost  to  keep 
^ith  them.  Boys  and  girls  at  schools  and  colleges 
P'^’^ying  their  tuition  or  board  or  both  with  monthly 
an  1^  them.  People  of  nearly  every  class,  white 

“n  colored,  the  sick,  the  poor,  the  indebted,  and  fre- 
nll  h ^ unworthy  were  drawing  from  his  treasury 
debt  possibly  spare  without  himself  going  into 

disa'  inih-od,  lie  sometimes  borrowed  money  to  avoid 
Mr^Q  his  expectant  beneficiaries, 
hiin  to  always  desired  to  do  what  others  wanted 

all  1 ^ " strict  rules  to  answer 

^^tfisli^  This  rule  proceediMi  from  nc 

W’itb  from  an  unselfish  desire  to  comply 

hnown  others.  This  disposition,  widely 

People'  letters  from  all  kinds  of 

Prossed'^h*^  kinds  of  subjects.  No  matter  how 

^Uaible  work,  no  correspondent,  however 

and  >0(iuisitive,  however  cheeky,  however 

Pored  1 his  subject,  was  ever  intentionally  ig- 

Piereiv  later,  was  very  sure  to  get  not 

p ornial  but  a substantial  answer  to  his  letter. 
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A crank  in  Texas,  who  verily  believed  he  had  invented 
or  discovered  perpetual  motion,  wrote  him  at  great 
length,  giving  confidentially  the  details  of  the  secret  and 
asking  a loan  of  $00  to  have  it  patented.  The  fellow 
was  educated  and  his  grammar  and  diction  faultless,  but 
he  was  evidently  crazy.  No  one  else  would  have  ac- 
knowledged such  a letter,  but  Mr.  Stephens  went  into  a 
laborious  reply,  seriously  attempting  to  convince  him 
that  his  scheme  was  impossible  and  that  any  money  thus 
spent  would  be  a loss  to  them  both.  The  letter  was 
taken  up  verbatim  and  answered  specifically,  for  which 
he  was  doubtless  pronounced  a fool,  if  not  roundly 
curscKl,  by  the  dementx^d  Texan. 

It  was  one  of  Mr.  Stephens’s  peculiarities  that  he  wa® 
willing  to  try  almost  any  .sort  of  medicine  or  remedy , n® 
matter  by  whom  suggestxnl.  When  he  fell,  in  May,  lSS-i> 
on  the  steps  of  the  capitol  at  Washington,  and  after  nine 
weeks  of  suffering  in  bed,  he  began,  under  the  skillfnl 
hand  of  Dr.  Walsh,  to  recover,  an  old  Irish  woman  who 
had  called  to  get  some  help  for  her  son,  advised  him  to 
use  St.  .lacob’s  oil  on  his  lame  ankle.  He  sxmt  out  at 
once  for  a bottle  and  had  his  sen’ant,  Aleck,  to  appl}  the 
fiuid  fr(K‘ly.  When  the  Doctor  called  again  and  learn 
what  had  bx*en  <lon(;  he  sjiid  then?  was  danger  of  erjsipi 
las  resulting  from  the  application,  and  advi.sxni  its 
continuance,  but  Mr.  Stephens  never  seemed  to  rtm 
that  he  had  ac(<‘d  improperly  in  taking  the  old 
advice.  It  is  probable  that  if  she  had  callexl  again  t 
day  she  would  have  reversetl  Dr.  Walsh,  for  Mr- 
ens  himself  was  prone  to  review  and  often  chang 
discarded  his  doctor’s  prescriptions. 

A rubber  of  whi.st  two  or  time  times  daily 
his  highest  sources  of  plea.suro — one  of  the 
almost,  of  his  existence.  lie  had  mastered  the 
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of  the  game,  and  in  the  title  of  ‘AVhist,”  written  by  him 
‘o  Johnson’s  Encyclopedia,  many  of  the  finest  players 
®ay  the  subject  is  ably  and  completely  treated.  His 
•’oputation  as  a player  attracted  many  votaries  of  the 
game  from  all  classes  of  people  to  his  rooms  in  Wash- 
ington to  try  their  hand  with  him.  If  good  plaj’ers,  they 
^'ere  never  released  until  they  promised  to  call  and  play 
•igam ; and  this  was  true  regardless  of  their  personality 

postal  detective,  for  instance, 
^ on  dropped  in  to  play  and  was  as  often  re-invited 
0 y because  of  the  smart  game  he  could  play,  for  he 
Wat  and,  as  he  had  spent  much  of  his  life 

wero  ^"'indlers  and  thieves,  he  had  forgotten  there 
thaT*'^'^  'innest  peojtle  in  the  world  and  seemed  to  think 
^'onest  game  at  cards,  even  whore  there  was  no 

*nOn(»y  ‘if  cjf  1 . 

of  el  1 Impossibilit}’.  His  insinuations 

insult^^*^^  "'ore  frequent  and  would  have  been  taken  a.s 
inode  hairs  and  knowleilge  of  his 

i^tintr  ^’^0,  wliich  not  only  fr(*ed  his  remarks  from  any 
^ S but  made  tliem  laughable. 

" hist  ostimat(‘  of  the  refining  possibilities  of 

nnd  asb*'*^  sisters  of  charity  called  on  him 

to  some  hospital,  lie  gave 
some  other  things  they  designateil  as 
*<>  him’  room,  it  occurred 


^'0  font  1*^  several  decks  of  cards  to  spare,  which 

wliorenn,^,.'\”*^  them.  They  silently  hesitated, 


‘‘iii'ds  we'^”  I’*’oiiouncc‘d  a disquisition  on  whist — as  if 
b)  flin-i,(.^!|  I'lnde  for  no  other  game — which  not  only  put 
‘*iination  *^*'”*’*^  also  induced  them  to  accept  the 
^•le  of  o-xpression  of  thanks. 

"'as  tl'*^  character  of  Mr.  Steph- 

*^b(l  ruo-.r  pride  he  took  in  the  good  standing 

^ * lonesty  of  his  family.  He  was  ever  sympa- 
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thetic  and  affectionate  to  the  humblest  member,  however 
distantly  related  to  him.  He  greatly  loved  his  half- 
brother,  Linton  Stephens,  whose  senior  he  was  by  eleven 
years.  Mr.  Stephens  had  become  quite  prominent  and 
was  making  considerable  money  when  Linton  was  large 
enough  to  attend  school.  He  took  great  pains  in  having 
him  properly  prepared  for  college,  and  while  Linton  was 
at  the  University  of  Georgia,  it  was  Mr.  Stephens’s  cus- 
tom to  write  him  almost  daily  letters  for  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  him  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  and  aiding 
him  in  his  more  difficult  studies.  After  his  graduation, 
when  he  was  appointed  Associate  Justice  of  the  Suprenie 
Court  of  Georgia  and  had  won  an  enviable  reputation 
on  the  bench,  no  one  looked  upon  his  advancement  with 
as  much  pride  as  did  his  brother  Aleck. 

After  the  death  of  Judge  Linton  Stephens,  the  frien 
whom  Jlr.  Stephens  leanwl  on  and  loved  most  was  Co  . 
Richard  Iflalcolm  Johnson.  Although  he  often  quo 
approvingly — 


“ But  still  keep  somethinif  to  yourself, 

Ye  8C.arcely  tell  to  any," 

yet  his  pt'rimls  of  depression  and  the  cause  of  them,  con 
cealed  from  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  were  freely  un  o^ 
omed  to  “Dick,”-the  name  he  always  gave  to  the  Co  oue  ^ 
Often  did  he  pause,  suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  impor  a 
work,  as  if  in  despair,  lay  it  aside  and  dictate  an  ni^ 
a letter  to  the  Colonel,  always  beginning  it 
Dear  Dick”  and  summoning  him  to  come  at 
him.  And  when  the  glorious  old  Colonel  wou 
his  presmice  was  a panacea  for  all  of  Mr.  Step 
woes.  Never  was  one  of  these  visits  permit  ^ 

to  an  end  without  the  Colonel’s  having  first 
vailerl  ui)on  to  read  one  or  more  of  his  ‘ Dnkw 
Tales”  and  take  a hand  in  as  many  games  o ^ 
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Mr.  Stephens  was  always  very  tender-hearted  and  was 
ond  of  pets.  He  had  a blind  dog,  named  Pluck,  from  his 
eadiness  to  fight  any  and  all  other  canines.  He  would 
en  tell  the  poor  blind  brute,  “Be  sorry  for  poor,  sick 
as  er,”  and  old  Pluck  would  put  up  a most  dismal 

Wo  I’l  statesman  loved  to  hear.  This 

cause  him  to  laugh  and  make  him  remark  upon 
din  “wonderful  dog.”  When  Mr.  Stephens 

would  sit  by  his  chair  and  take  bits  of  ham, 
This  bands  of  his  master, 

caused  ^ bad-smelling  back, 

aiastor  infection  of  the  mange.  The  kind-heartetl 
^ny  re  o cashed  the  offensive  back  and  applied  to  it 
Mr  ^ '^nggested  as  a cure  by  his  countless  visitors, 
everv  n literature  and  read 

niirinir  f all  of  which  were  sent  to  him  by  ad- 

to  I’Cfinirod  only  three  or  four  hours  for 

about  these  and  then  he  could  tell  more 

road  average  person  who  had  taken  a week 

at  uM  '?  book.  He  would  often  read  after  retiring 
not  always  did  at  midnight,  though  ho 

pain  sleep.  Often  sick  and  racked  with 

^n  h ^icpt  more  than  three  to  five  hours, 
nium  eve^^  a^bed  wlmt  he  regarded  the  highest  enco- 
^anths  ®i®PPcns  replied:  “About  six 

^isit  of  the  East  paid  me  a 

gether  in  ^ ^in^tion.  He  and  I had  served  to- 
’^ould  "'ar.  ^Yhile  at  my  home 

and  to  talk  ^iaily  trips  to  our  little  town  for  exercise 
delate  soiup  ^ ^nr  people.  Upon  each  return  he  had  to 
tcieuds  T)  ^anipl  invent  he  had  heard  some  of  my  kind 
toriuod  nve  ti  Once  when  he  returned  he  in- 

^aired  uear  talking  to  a very  old,  gray- 

b o-  He  had  asked  the  old  darkey  if  he  knew 
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Mr.  Stephens.  The  old  fellow  made  this  reply : ‘Know 
who?  Marse  Aleck?  Yas,  sar,  dat  I does  know  Marse 
Aleck.’  ‘Well,’  said  the  Northerner,  ‘what  do  you  think 
of  him?’  ‘What  does  1 think  of  him.  Of  course  I thinks 
well  of  him.’  ‘I  do  not  mean  it  that  way,  my  good  man,’ 
said  the  visitor.  ‘I  wish  to  know  what  kind  of  a man  my 
friend  Stephens  is.’  ‘Oh!’  said  the  humble  darkej, 
understand  you  now.  It  is  dess  dis  way  about  Marse 
Aleck : he  shore  is  the  best  mjin  in  the  world.’  After  a 
brief  pause,  the  old  man  continued  thus:  ‘I  will  tell  you 
how  he  is:  Marse  Aleck  is  just  naturally  better  to  dogs 
than  other  people  is  to  folks.’  ” That  was  what  the  man, 
praised  and  flattered  at  home  and  abroad,  reganled  as 
the  highest  compliment  ever  paid  him.  , 

By  some  who  never  knew  him  aright  and  by  others  > 
the  class  who  find  spots  on  the  sun,  Mr.  Stephens 
sometimes  been  rated  as  a demagogue — meaning 
“who  controls  the  multitude  by  deceitful  arts,  a 
derer  to  public  prejudices.”  Applied  to  him  in  ^ 
sense  the  epithet  is  a slander.  It  is  true  he  ming 
the  poor  and  lowly  on  equal  terms  socially  to  a 
extent  than  any  other  of  our  public  men; 
falsely  proud,  might  seem,  in  so  doing,  to  n ” ^ 
part.  And  it  might  be  that  he  did,  in  a litera  j^j., 

loss  sense,  act  a part  in  so  doing.  In  the  same 
it  may,  without  irreverence,  be  said  that  t e ^ 
when,  having  applied  Ilis  hands  to  the  b int  nu 
He  asked  him  if  he  could  see  aught,  act  a 
niscient.  He  knew  liefore  asking  the  ‘1'**^^***”,*^  But 
than  the  blind  man  knew,  how  much  he  cou 
the  question  was  asked  anyhow  to  show  Qucs- 

creature  that  his  case  was  of  inten*8t  to  t le  j^gfore. 

tioner,  and  to  impart  a hope  he  had  ne^er  no 
As  already  intimated,  it  is  certainly  true 
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«,  Mr.  Stepliens  wjis  not  only  .sincere  and  at  home, 

also  derived  enjoyment  from  it.  This  enjoyment 
dnf  stimulated  or  lessened  according  as  it  was  in- 
^ god  b(!fore  or  after  an  election  wherein  he  was  a can- 
rit ' ^ according  as  it  was  within  or  bej'ond  the  ter- 
anum  constituents.  At  all  times,  at  all  places, 

kindl^^  ” classes,  he  was  one  and  the  ssune  affable, 
man  gentlemen.  He  thus  drank  in  hu- 

tlie  doubt  by  this  knowledge  was  enabled 

tlm  no/T  people.  It  may  be  even  that,  for 

'Veil  b^'^cd,  be,  knowing  the  popular  current  so 

aiont  •>  awhile  until  the  opportune  mo- 

vi"ht  ? it  from  the  wrong  to  the 

Jiim  (Irady,  who  ardently  admlre.1 

'^onablo  * ^abstance,  that  this  was  a specit‘s  of  par- 
®tephen/'  n?  finesse,  peculiar  only  to  Aleck 

iamance  however,  as  in  ISGO,  for 

^‘im  to  f- hecame  nece.ssary,  for  duty’s  sake,  for 
af  thes  papular  current  point  blank.  On  one 

^artli  n ^aid : ‘T  fear  nothing  upon  the 

^artli  ov . above  the  earth,  and  nothing  under  the 
Hj  ’ ^aapt  to  do  Avrong.” 

^ad  selfi!i*r*^'”*!  belief  was  a subject  he  stddom  discussed 
^^ceived  inTssoT.*^^  introduced.  In  reply  to  a letter 
^^Pression  f friend  asking  him  for  an 

"langtot.  u.'f.  faith,  he  said  fhat  he  still 

^^ay  with  ‘ fathers”  and  tried  to  live  everv 

’^aew  it  '“an  as  though  he 

"’ho  told  bit  * 1*”  ^’f‘*’  a preacher 

Ids  cbi.r\"  r " “^f'’‘‘"'aly  Kick  that  he  would 

“You  m„y  . fur  ids  recoverj-,  he  responded: 

f^'at  I nm  n!-  . " 'il  i»e  done,  and 

cither  hopeful  nor  desimndent.” 
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This  sketch  will  be  appropriately  closed  by  a quota- 
tion from  one  of  his  most  ardent  friends : “As  a states- 
man his  image  will  repose  in  future  ages  in  Fame’s  tem- 
ple in  the  same  niche  with  that  of  Calhoun  and  of  Clay ; 
as  a philanthropist,  his  life  long  devotedness  to  the  true 
interests  and  glory  of  the  people  of  Georgia  and  of  the 
whole  Union,  and  his  countless  deeds  for  suffering  hu- 
manity, have  justly  won  him  the  appellation  of  the  Great 
Commoner;  as  a historian,  his  constitutional  views  of 
the  War  between  the  States  will  rank  him  as  the  Thucy- 
dides of  the  South ; as  a philosopher  and  as  a scholar  his 
name  will  ever  be  honored  in  Georgia  and  throughout 
the  common  country.” 
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LOVE’S  ROSARY 

By  R.  E.  Walker,  ’09. 


tine  stood  huddled  at  the  gate, 
eating  sheep  were  ambling  down  the  lane, 

swallows  darted  near  the  earth, 
farmers  hastened,  homeward-hound. 

falling  from  the  skyward  peaks 
^ ^ag  all  the  valley-land  away. 

dishearten  village  of  strangers  I stood, 

strain  spiritless,  tired  of  the  struggle  and 

i'^viag  nor  loved,  I hated  my  life. 

^ ^^ard  the  sound  of  revelry, 

spend  i^drnlly  hastened  to  its  source 

‘0  hours  in  feigned  happiness.  ; 

f 

“In  • 

^ ®nw  ijgj,  ^ ^'‘^‘iitation  fancy  free” 

'i'lien  all  goddess  of  my  dreams, 

■^^<1  sleepieg^^  ^ nursed  my  restless  heart, 

'i’ill  on  1 l^aheld  her  heavenly  face, 

Wo™irg”ea,M'“\'"^  '“"y 

Unde  pleasure-pain. 

'^^eetting  ijj  ^ niurmuring  elm  we  sit, 

2 beauties  of  riotous  May. 
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A whisper  of  love— a vow  of  devotion  and  trust— 

A blush  on  her  cheek —and  the  elm  kept  murmuring  on. 


Never  a word,  but  only  a woman’s  tear, — 

Her  eyes,  those  depthless  wells  of  innocent  trust. 

Modestly  spoke  of  her  trusting  love.  In  joy 
I seized  her  lily-white  hand : I kissed  it  once — 

I kissed  it  twice — and  yet  another  time: 

Her  rosy  lips  no  mortal  might  profane. 

Love  was  blind,  I thought  her  all  divine; 

But  only  a maid  with  a maiden’s  heart  she  was. 

Teasing,  testing,  misunderstood,  her  sway 
She  lost ; and  I my  confidence  and  hope. 

“Going  away?  it  really  can  not  be,” 

She  says  and  stands  so  close, — so  very  close, 

I hear  theJaboring  of  her  tender  heart; 

Her  sad  brown  e3’es  with  tearful  lids  look  up, 

And  pleading  seem  to  say,  “Don’t  leave  me  so. 
Alas!  O cursed  day!  O haughty  heart! 


,III. 

In  vain  regret  my  summerless  yeax-s  go  by, 

And  pensive  moods  have  settled  o’er  my  sou  . 

When  shadows  hasten  toward  the  .\Iorning-lan<^» 
And  on  the  air  some  plaintive  song  is  borne, 

1 love  to  think  her  angel  spirit  near, 

I hear,  “Unwillingly  I left  you  so.’ 
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By  Rudolph  Shad,  ’10. 

dellt?  ^ serious  wreck  up  the  road  which  had 

incv  (r  ?/•  eighteen  Iiours,  and  all  hope  of  reach- 
in  time  of  catching  the  weekly  steamer 
that  a Ilowever,  from  a drummer  I learned 

urdav  ^ehooner  left  Moultriville  every  second  Sat- 
''ihout  Point,  a little  village  down  the  sound 

keep  ^ ^'’‘'*^ty-five  miles,  so  after  all  I might  be  able  to 
Vorl-  n ^^SBgement  with  several  friends  from  New 
Iimi  trip. 

''*th  inv  upon  reaching  ^loultriville  I hastened 

citizen  t tackle  and  suit-case  to  the  dock,  where  a 

Mdii]^  *•  0 was  accustomed  to  “tie 

^uiiie  all  ^ P^^'t.  I finally  arrived  at  the  river  and 

®ternation'^^  to  the  right  pier,  but  to  my  con- 

®hgUt.  *^®thing  in  tlie  way  of  a sailing  craft  was  in 
fitting  ar  '^t  tiie  oud  of  the  pier  I saw  several  men 
I'^ired  as?^”+^  ^ approached  them  and  en- 

the  , iougth  of  time  I would  have  to  wait  be- 
“Weil  boat. 

'^orro^v’fX^^  ^^"^^hor  till  day  after  to- 

’^®‘'^t,”  said  you  can  get  Frinl  Wiggins’s  cat- 

One  aria  grizzly  looking  “tar”  as  he  raised  up 

Want  to  tobacco  out  “You  sav 

if  you  trv  V'’  Point.  Well,  I’ll  garuntw 

'*■  ^^onth  in  ,r?H-  ” ^*’'P  cat-boat  ye’ll  be 

^oeino-  tin.  u soat  and  take  a chew.” 

that  I V fishing  trip  was  knocked  “sky  high,” 
^oin  ipf^  » luive  to  wait  several  hours  liefore  a 

^ ^ tailors  ^ decided  that  talking  to  these 

habitual  loafers  on  the  water-front  of  a 
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seaport  town,  would  be  more  interesting  than  walking 
around  the  narrow  and  dirty  streets.  So  I put  my  suit- 
case down,  found  a seat  on  an  empty  snuflf  box  and 
lighted  my  pipe.  “How  large  a boat  is  the  Molhj  0,”  I 
asked,  more  to  start  up  the  conversation  than  for  infor- 
mation. 

“She  is  a two-masted  schooner.  Pretty  rickerty  and 
wornout  now,  but  in  her  day  she  was  the  fastest  craft 
that  ever  carried  a yard  of  canvas.  Did  you  ever  hear 
of  Patrick  Teel  and  the  trick  he  played  on  the  Gover- 
mint  Inspector?” 

I told  him  that  I had  not  and  expressed  my  desire  to 
hear  the  story,  whereupon  he  puckered  up  his  mouth  id 
the  shape  of  an  “O”  and  with  very  little  exertion  sent  his 
quid  several  yards  on  the  bay. 

“Twas  along  in  the  seventies  that  Caleb  over  thar  an 
me  shipped  in  the  Molly  0 with  Skipper  Patrick  Tpe 
for  a trip  down  to  the  West  Indies.  We  was  loaded  wi*  * 
furniture  and  with  a stiff  south  breeze  made  the  trip  *d 
six  w’eeks.” 

“Coming  back  w’c  brought  a cargo  of  timber  as  far  a^ 
Yankton,  and  thar  we  swapped  it  fer  a hundred  ai^ 
fifty  barrels  of  booze,  wdiich  we  was  to  deliver  to  a r ^ 
up  the  river  above  here  at  Parkton.  The  bargain 
good  one  fer  us  providin’  that  we  dodged  the  cus 
house  officers  here,  and  this  was  what  Pat,  our  J 
dreaded  most  ‘Niver  you  mind,’  says  he,  The  J 
has  an  Oirish  name  and  a Oirish  skipper  and  the 
may  take  me  if  Saint  Patrick  let’s  his  namesa  'C 
caught  by  that  soft-shelled  crab  Pearson.’ 

“We  had  fine  weather  up  the  coast  till  we  go 
mouth  of  the  bay,  when  a gale  come  up  and 
anchor  ‘inshore’  fer  a whole  day.  Kow,  when  ^ 
this  he  swore  and  he  cus.sed,  fer  instead  of  comm 
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Panned  Moultrivillc  in  the  night  time,  as  he  had 

Rnf  ^ chances  in  the  broad  day 

said  thnfV  Irishman  from  head  to  foot,  and 

bust  sn  " going  to  land  that  booze  in  Parkton 

a mirv  7 "P  ^’*6  Pay 

^Pis  very  n " ^ot  opposite  of 

^oarson  on  r ’ ^'itP 

to  ^^ropped  anchor  and  all  hands 

®^ated  seron!!^  except  Pat,  who  with  a face  all  grins, 
'iVhen  fl  ^ 'vonld  come  out  right. 

went  ollr7!r^  T-' 

barreTr  the  boat 

of  ron»  •'^  "’bistle,  and  from 

<^l.amlr"'V’'‘*“  “S’  !>">  >>'«'k 

^ snake  nn  n catcher  on  the  coast.  He  picked 
fastened  tlio  the  top  barrel  and 

and  wnH  i I "’‘‘“t  back  to  the 

^^^g-plank  Pcanson,  who  was  coinin’  np  the 

!"  '-nn  and  ’"to  the  cabin  he  told 

’’a  Was  beatin>^.f  . the  Pliilistines  did  when  Samp- 

p ''  “'■  ■'■  “"'  '■'' 

a^'*'  '"Botkin/"'',''  "P  «■'  <><^■•1'  »«1  »sk«i 

Ptty  barrels  of  I-  P^^^  a hundr(>d 

P some  of  yonr  kerT^''^^'"‘^  Parkton.  ‘Haul 

7 ""  ^"t  liqnor  0 cuss.  ‘I’ll  bet 

' open  up  vo?,p  ’t  you  have  you  might 

riirhf . ^ pocket-books.’ 

"«a  onTto’;? ’ P'"  tPia 

V f;  ‘"au  to  elr  l"  7;:“''  ’V'""  """ 

tbe  hatch  and  op<med  it.  Pearson  come 
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right  behind  me  to  see  the  thing  well  done,  and  just  as  be 
j.  i._  nf  +iio  iinlp  Pnt.  whistled.  Un  came  the 


got  to  the  mouth  of  the  hole,  Pat  whistled.  Up  came  the 
head  of  ‘Miss  Marne’  with  mouth  wide  open,  tryin’  to 
git  out  kerosene  fumes  and  get  in  more  fresh  air  all  at 
the  same  time.  Pearson’s  hat  raised  up  some  tbr^ 
inches  and  fell  off  as  he  fetched  a yell  and  started 
asprintin’  down  the  deck,  with  ‘Miss  Marne’  right  behin 
him,  mistakin’  him  fer  Pat.  Me  and  the  German  cooh 
went  up  the  mast  quicker’n  monkies,  squallin’  like 
thin’  was  tearin’  out  our  innards,  and  Pat  he  jumped  uP 
on  the  rail  and  bellowed  like  a Jersey  bull  as 
shot  by.  The  Govermint’s  officer  never  looked  back  ^ 
once,  and  when  he  saw  that  five-foot  of  snake  flesh  " ^ 
gainin’  on  him  he  dove  clean  over  the  rail  into  his  bo^a^ 
and  the  last  time  we  saw  him  he  was  hittin’  it  up 

wharf  fer  his  office.  , 

“Pat,  when  he  saw  Pearson  make  his  high  dive, 
not  keep  the  laugh  back,  but  busted  out,  lost  his 
and  fell  into  fifty  foot  of  water.  He  came  up  a 
and  laughin,’  and  when  we  hauled  him  up  the  si  e ^ 
boat,  he  called  to  the  cook  and  told  him  to 
barrel  of  that  Parkton  booze  and  celebrate,  fer 
and  Saint  Patrick  could  not  be  beat’  ” 
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tn  raorning  when  people  were  crowding  into 

littl  ^ Christmas,  a 

my  atj-p  ® ^ gray-haired  man  among  them  attracted 
string.ij  ” ^ ceased  my  bundle-wrapping  and 

*^cen  the^^  S‘'^55ing  at  him  as  if  he  had 

His  o-a^^  G'Star  and  my  eyes  compasses. 

Piirt  of^th?'?”**’  ^ ragg(?d  overcoat,  an  old  hat  with 

whose^/!r  ” Denims  trous- 

his  Wo  about  six  indies  or  more  of  reach- 

in  tn  hrogans,  and  a collarless  shirt,  resem- 

’'“"•led  '"'’f'llly  cold  morning  and  tlic  nortli  wind 

^'"creoat corners, — I mean  the  corners  of  his 

®’i{ferod  jrro^H  the  poor  old  gentleman  had 

‘11^  Horn  tlie  cold,  as  his  hands  were  partly 
Wliat  litt/  ^ duck’s  foot, 

lodged  tl  I had  climbed  up  into  my  throat 

^y  oyes,  j ’"’I'l'o  lo  keep  the  light  from  hurting 

'I'ortly  j ‘’"‘I  peeped  tlirough  my  brows, 

'^siness,  to  snv  ‘'^^^1*  forward,  and  as  was  my 

^g?”  looicoi  ^ something  this  morn- 

,y«or  tobacco  ’’  ^ 

Hood  ” T , . 

much  I inT  me,  and  we  will  soon  see 

■‘'^^d  Soon  * y /"'’’op  for  you.” 
w,  addition  to  the  tobacco  was 

so  ^ "^”’T>hine.  Now  what 

or  ret'iin'^fr*’’^^^  one-half,  because  he  looked 

such  non  because  he 

judgment  in  purchasing?  Is  he  an 
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opium  fiend  and  tobacco  user  and  a coffee  drinker  too? 
Who  is  to  blame  if  be  is?  Besides,  what  is  it  to  me  even 
though  these  should  constitute  his  food?  All  these  ques- 
tions presented  themselves. 

The  amount  purchased  was  one  and  a half  dollars. 
When  his  tottering  hand  fumbled  after  his  purse,  and  I 
saw  this  amount  emptied  it — “oh,  I made  a mistake  la 
the  price!  I intended  telling  you  the  price  was  half  this 
amount — it’s  Christmas  now!”  I said.  With  a hal 
delighted  look  and  quick  glance  of  the  eye,  he  sai  » 
“None  of  these  things  are  for  me,  and  thank  God  they 
do  not  belong  to  me.  I would  rather  be  penniless  (aa 
so  I am)  than  he  addicted  to  all  these  habits;  althoug  > 
when  I tell  you  that  I served  four  long  years  in 
Civil  War  and  am  conscious  of  killing  several  poor  ^ 
lows.  You  may  say  you  prefer  being  a cigarette  ^ 
opium  fiend,  tobacco  user,  and  under  the  relen 
power  of  other  innumerable  evils,  than  be  conscious 
had  ever  slain  your  fellow-man,  and  think  me  out  o 
wits  becau.se  I don’t  say  so  too. 

“I  say  I am  penniless — well  really  I am,  jet  

ten  thousand  dollars  in  gold  and  silver  at  home 
“How  is  that  Uncle — pardon  me,  what  is 
how  is  that;  I don’t  underetand  j'ou?”  I broke  in 
he  could  finish  his  sentence. 

“Gats  McGee  is  my  name,”  he  replied. 

“Well,  Uncle  Gats,  tell  me  what  the  trouble 
no  hesitation,  he  said,  “Son,  you’ve  read  in  g^-all,’ 
all  about  how  the  ‘Feds’  tried  to  pen  General  a 
haven’t  you?” 

“O,  yes,  sir!  Yes,  sir!”  1 replied.  . ^fter 

“And  about  how  old  Phil  Sheridan  P^^'^^^g-t-tbiaS 
Sherman,  and  how  he  burnt  and  destroyed  ev 
in  the  Shenandoah  Valley?” 
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yes,  Uncle  Gats,  all  about  it!”  I said,  “and  you 
''^ere  in  the  Confederate  ranks  all  through  the  Civil  War, 
^ei'e  you?” 

^es,  son,  right  there!  and  in  that  Valley  is  where  I 
J^und  that  gold  too,”  he  said,  looking  up  at  me  shyly, 
and  here  is  how  it  was : 

You  know  when  old  Phil  began  his  ‘rat-killin’,’  the 
Poor  folks  ‘scatted’  and  the  rich  folks  buried  their  money 
ar  forgot  it  when  they  left.  ’Twas  just  before  Early  sur- 
^J’lsed  Sheridan  at  Cedar  Creek,  sometime  in  October — 
ober  weather  was  rough  then  too — when  Early  sent 
n two  other  men  out  from  camp,  ten  miles  ahead. 


to  act 
‘We 


<<  spies,  one  cold  night. 


came  about  two  miles  apart,  and  accidentally  I 

oold^  ^ l^eautiful,  deserted  residence,  and  being  very 
^rou  1 hitched  my  horse  there,  plundered 

ojj  ^ awhile,  and  decided  I would  go  a little  farther 
gpjJ*  ''’arm  myself  a little  while  the  horse  was  resting, 
faj.  Soing  far  l saw  a bright  light  in  a thicket  not 
P^oa'clm^!  ^ty  li«air  stood  on  end!  I cautiously  ap- 
aywher^  aoise  was  heard!  No  person  was  seen 

®Pios  X,  't!  I decided  it  was  a scheme  to  catch 

^ack'  I without  venturing  nearer,  I turned 

"’liat  it^  though,  I decided  I would  see 

ther''^^'*  " ^ wont  up  real  close, 

^'^or  Seen  largest,  blackest  dog  I have 

yon  T doomed  to  be  soundlv  sleeping,  and  do 
“I  him?  No,  sir!  ^ 

6allope(j'^^^^*^^  building,  mounted  my  horse  and 

act  as  * " ^ <lays  afterwards  we  were  ordcreil 

Parsm^^i  tlm  ^Rain,  and  with  this  experience  in  mind  T 
P^andered^tl'^*^''^^  *'*’*'*1  and  halted  at  this  same  residence, 
""t  to  tii(i  1 l>uilding  and  barns,  and  then  rambled 

>rus  i-beaps  where  I had  seen  the  dog.  ’Twa# 
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getting  late,  and  I decided  to  camp  in  the  yard  and  sleep 
in  one  of  the  barns  that  night,  and  through  curiosity  I 
went  out  in  search  of  the  fire  and  dog  again,  and  there 
it  was  precisely  as  I had  seen  it  before!  I tell  you  uiy 
heart  did  do  some  fluttering! — and  my  heels  hit  the 
ground  at  intervals  of  about  ten  feet  till  I lay  panting 
under  my  horse’s  fe(‘t  like  a ‘double-header’  climbing  the 


Rockj'  ^fountains. 

“Next  day  I returne<l  to  the  camp  and  just  swelled 
for  a chance  to  tell  it.  The  following  night,  while  >ve 
were  all  arranged  in  rows  by  a log-heap  fire,  some  of 
them  playing  cards,  some  telling  jokes,  and  others  writ- 
ing, I began  my  brief  experience.  An  old  sailor  nainod 
Ih‘n  listened  very  attentively  while  I was  relating 
mysterious  experience.  When  I had  finished,  he  waited 
a chance,  touched  me  on  the  elbow,  and  said,  ‘See  here. 
Gats,  that  black  dog  was  guarding  hidden  money. 
you  say  so,  and  if  you  can  locate  the  place  again,  we  " 
slip  there,  and  I am  quite  sure  we  will  find  it.’ 

“I  agreed,  but  next  daj'  was  our  success  at  C ^ 
Creek,  and  oh,  poor  old  Ren  was  killed ! However,  I 
a chance  and  went  there  one  evening  by  myself.  I ^ 
an  old  spade  in  the  tool-room  at  the  old  residence, 
hastened  to  the  guarded  spot.  It  was  between 
pines,  surrounded  by  low  bushes  and  grass.  ^ Tjjg 
down,  but  I could  not  kneel  so  low  but  that  it  seem 
if  I were  being  looked  at,  and  besides,  my  hearty  ^ 
if  it  were  in  my  old  hat.  Rut  carefully 
pine-straw  and  dead  leaves,  and  uprooting  little  t o 
which  seemcMl  to  laugh  in  secret  at  my  folly.  I began 


ging  away.  j jis- 

“Not  many  spadefulls  had  I taken  out  be  .yj-bed. 
coverwl  that  the  ground  had  been  previously  < 

This  thought  and  this  fact  made  the  dirt  fly. 
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“Not  many  more  strokes  before,  ‘tink,’  and  I had 
struck  an  old  pot;  another,  and  its  lid  was  upset; 
another,  and  out  came  the  old  thing,  brimful  of  Confed- 
erate notes  and  the  ten  thousand  I mentioned  in  the  be- 
ginning. 

‘I  hurried  away  with  it  to  the  old  barn  and  there, 
underneath  some  shucks,  I hid  it  till  we  left  those  parts. 

“That  money  I have  until  this  day,  and  if  ever  I can 
fi'yi  its  owner,  he  shall  certainly  have  it,  for  my  con- 
science will  not  let  me  use  it.  It  has  been  forty  years 
and  I have  never  been  able  yet  to  find  the  owner.” 

Well,  Uncle  Gats,”  I said,  “an  old  Virginia  gentle- 
man told  me  not  longer  than  a week  ago  that  he  left 
mnie  money  in  that  same  valley,  and  when  the  war  ended 

^vent  to  get  it  and  it  was  gone;  what  then  if  you 
got  it?”  b » 

Oh,  I’ll  him!  I’ll  see  him!  where  is  he?”  Uncle 


Oats 


exclaimed 


«tt 

j ill  hero  a minute  ajjo — j’ondor  he  gocsk  now!’^ 


yelled^  wait  a minute,  I want  to  speak  to  you!” 

all  Gats,  and  out  of  doors  he  scramhled  with 

r »>*ght. 
been  told 

Very 


Ills  first  words  to  his  new  man  were,  “I 


, you  came  from  Virginia  and  once  were  a 

Oiere,  but  through  fear  of  Phil 
hind*  lonving  everything  be- 

you.’’  man,  I hope  I have  good  news  for 

other  “Yes,  I left  ten  thousand  dollars,  with 

pines  al^  notes  buried  l)ctwecn  two  tall 

hack  afte'*  fionrter  of  a mile  from  my  homo;  I went 
and  to  where  I left 

OTi^  ^ ean’t  conceive  anv  plan  bv  which 

find!  ■ gotten  it ; did  you  ever  hear  of  any 


iig  It?” 
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Yes,  I found  it!  and  to-day  you  shall  have  it  all  back 
again— every  cent!”  replied  Uncle  Gats. 

I overheard  this  conversation  between  them,  and  saw 
Uncle  Gats  leave  with  the  Virginia  gentleman.  Two 
weeks  later.  Uncle  Gats  returned,  with  new  and  better 
clothes  on.  This  time  he  came  to  thank  me  for  reducing 
the  price  of  those  goods  he  bought,  and  as  he  tremblingly 
took  my  hand,  he  shed  tears,  and  in  his  hesitating  speech 
said,  “While  my  hands  once  held  ten  thousand 'dollars, 
and  my  heart  a conscience  which  condemned  it,  now 
they  hold  thrice  that  amount,  and  my  heart  is  free  from 
its  burden.”  Clenching  my  hand  for  a moment  harder 
than  before,  then  suddenly  letting  it  go,  he  snatched 
from  his  pocket  a small  roll  and  threw  it  down  at  my 
feet,  and  immediately  disappeared  in  the  crowded 
streets.  On  the  inside  of  this  little  bundle  was  fifty-— 
well  you  can  guess — and  on  the  outside  was  written — 
“Farewell  son,  farewell !” 
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By  M.  J.  H. 

A vagrant  youth  without  a star 
To  guide  me  o’er  the  barren  waste — 
No  rose  its  petals  sweet  to  ope’, 

No  joys  of  life  my  lips  might  taste — 


A flight  of  song,  a little  air, 

A ballad  soft  and  low. 

Then  sang  a maiden  wondrous  fair 
Ob  a morning  long  ago. 


B zephyrs  wafted  swift  along, 

T lirough  verdant  ways  resounding, 
^Bio  echoes  of  the  little  song 
That  set  my  heart  rebounding. 


^^^*’SiBg  paths  before  me  lay — 
^leir  devious  course  to  cover — 

B father,  mother  there  to  stay 
ly  erring  feet — no  lover — 

hen  hope  came  back,  a vision  new, 
A he  singer,  sweetly,  lowly, 

^ed  on  before  my  ’tranced  view 
•th  features  pure  and  holy. 


ransient  minds  may  soon  forget 

h in  memory  lingers  yet 
^ne  singer  and  the  song. 
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A TYPICAL  TEXAN 


By  C.  D.  Cbxasu^. 


I. 

Sam  Laredo,  better  known  as  “Comanche  Sam”  be- 
cause of  his  high  cheek  bones  and  black  hair,  which  ga'® 
him  somewhat  the  appearance  of  an  Indian,  was  a typ« 
cal  Texan,  lie  had  grown  up  as  a rancher  among  the 
hills  near  Waco;  and  though  hardly  more  than  grown 
he  had  already  become  famous  as  a rough-rider  an 
“crack  shot”  ^ 

Ilut  like  many  other  young  men  of  the  “Lone  ^ 
State,”  he  was  lured  to  Galveston  by  the  disaster  " 
befell  that  unhappy  city  in  1900  and  by  the  hope  o 
vancing  his  fortune  in  the  rush  of  the  *^<^0°***^*^*^° 
the  town.  lie  knew  no  trade,  and  about  the  on  y^ 
ployment  for  such  as  he  was  that  of  a day  laborer 
wages  of  one  dollar  p<;r  day.  Acconlingly  he 
himself  in  the  employment  of  Egan  & Smith,  a 
tracting  company  with  headquarters  at  Now  j,is 

the  above  named  wages.  In  such  circums  a 
dream  of  wealth  and  ease  soon  vanished,  and  ns 
to  return  to  his  native  hills  was  equalletl  on 
determination  not  to  go  back  to  (hem  a . jj^pe  of 
ploddcMl  on  for  several  months,  though  with  n 

advancement.  ^ 

The  work  on  the  city  administration  mi  t j^pisbo*^ 
he  had  bwn  employ(*d  for  some  time,  was  wo® 

and  he  knew  that  there  would  lie  a change 
not  long  in  coming.  One  Saturday  ggpi  be- 

Rup(>rintendont,  who  had  liecome  ®ttac 
cal.  I.C  wn.  a faithful  worker,  calW  him  ."!« 
and  said : 


•*% 
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“Well,  Sain,  work  is  getting  slim,  you  know.  The 
^usli  is  over  and  we  must  drop  a hundred  men  to-night. 

inith  has  your  name  on  the  discharged  list  and  of 
couise  you’re  out  of  a job.  I hate  to  fire  you,  but  I must 
orders.” 

looked  vacantly  at  him  a minute  and  said: 

^^ell,  I jq  leave  you  too,  and  if  you’ve  got  any- 
in  town  I can  do  I’ll  take  it  as  a great 
bus*^^  "’ill  let  me  do  it.  Ilunting  a job  is  poor 

suiess  the  way  Ihings  are  closing  down.” 

the  wrong  town  for  working  men,”  said 

bicr„ meditatively,  “yir.  Cottery  had  the 
yoster  I <‘xcept  Egan  & Smith,  and  I heard 

bodv  ^ You  see  every- 

thiiifT^*^*^^  after  the  flood  and  every- 

bave^  overdone.  Hut,  by  the  way,  Sam,  if  you 

t^iirk'^  K‘*0(1  nerve  I might  put  you  down  on  the 

>''gbt  watchman.  We  had  a gowl  man 
®P>'inisl  ^‘***’^  night  with  tho.se 

near  "’bo  run  the  Hank  Saloon  and  came 


this  morning 


that  iii  killed  that  he  notified  me 

"’n«  vacant.” 

ohance  of  emiiloyment  and  replied: 
as  s f *"'*^''y*'tching  around  n Spanish  settlement 

I’ll  being  at  home,  but  if  you’ll  give  me  the 

to - - 


manage  it.” 


o’clock,  then,”  said  the  Super- 
left be  well  arimHl,  too.” 
natnr  good  spirits.  He  had  a venture- 

Rnardiniy  foncy  pictim'd  something  exciting 

a litti  1 1 ^^nrkiHi  docks.  Still,  when  ho  re- 
mi<ri,f^  V*'-"’  *bat  he  was  up  against  something 
two  ''■‘‘"t  to  his  room, 

bis  pockets,  put  on  a largo  over- 
«‘-''‘’ted  for  the  Hank  Saloon. 


I 
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This  bar-room  was  a wooden  shack,  built  on  the 
water’s  edge  and  run  by  three  desperate  Spaniards  who 
kept  a grocery  store  and  pawn-shop  in  the  same  room. 
Already  it  had  a bad  record.  Its  keepers,  a father  and 
two  sons,  were  suspected  of  foul  play  by  the  authorities 
in  several  recent  murders  and  mysterious  disappear- 
ances of  men,  but  as  yet  no  clue  had  been  discovered 
which  would  lead  to  their  prosecution.  Their  den  was 
next  to  one  of  the  Durkee  docks  and  just  behind  the  office 
of  Egan  & Smith,  and  was  visited  regularly  by  a number 
of  the  company’s  men.  Sam  had  been  there  more  than 
once  with  friends  (though  he  refused  to  drink 
them),  and  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Spaniards;  so 
he  thought  that  the  wise  thing  to  do  would  be  to  go  do^' n 

and  tell  them  that  he  had  taken  the  night  watchman  s 
place  for  the  company.  A frown  passed  over  the  o 
man’s  face  as  he  broke  the  news  to  him. 

“Pretty  dangerous  work  for  a kid  like  you,”  he  sai^^ 
Some  of  these  men  around  here  will  put  your  light  ou 
you  aren’t  careful.” 

Sam  knew  who  “these  men”  would  be,  but  he  e 


mined  to  have  peace  if  possible,  so  he  said : j 

“That’s  just  why  I wanted  to  tell  you  nhout 
want  you  to  use  your  influence  to  keep  things^  ^jjg 
“O,  I don’t  suppose  I have  any  influence,” 
bar-keeper,  and  turned  away,  pretending  to  be 
Sam  knew  by  his  manner  that  he  certainly  won 
it  for  him  if  he  had  any.  He  walked  across  to  tu 
stand  and  talked  a few  minutes  with  the  o 
daughter.  She  was  a beautiful  little  black  ey 
nette  about  fifteen.  With  her  quick  Spanish  m 
she  had  marked  Sam  and  rather  liked  him.  oo 

“Yes,  the  company  has  shifted  me  to  nig 
the  docks,”  he  said. 
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replied  the  girl 

meaning  in  her  voice.  ^ 

asked  Sam. 

duty  you  not  to  go 

hnnl  ® to-night,”  she  replied.  “You  know 

that  areT7?  ^ hnow  some  folks 

a fio-hr^  because  that  night  watchman  put 

thing  dm-n  purpose.  There’ll  be  some- 

^*’0  awav  H day-light  and  the  farther  you 

better  it  will  be  for  you.” 

thought  looking  savagely  at  them  and 

to  Work  ^ , ^*^^‘^**  time  for  him  to 

tion  over  ’ looked  the  situa- 

^Pper  do  hox  just  above 

'thistle  d eating 

^®^fed  and  i ^he  workmen  had  all  disap- 

•'Qo  he  was  left  alone. 

h)arknes.s  «noTi 

* ’W'est  and  wn,  m l"<^ll°iog  toward 

T"”  'va.  lT  by ‘"-elve  o’clock.  1 strong 

'''''‘<is\vereflri„„';,/,™'".®'!  O'llf  nnd  high,  scattered 
'“''y  for  a,e  „?  >k  Sam  kindled  a Are  and  was 
t?"'"!  Cr:,"tf  r^b.  For  an  honr  or  two  he 
'biilness  ot  the?”?'^  ““  "‘''‘’"Sb  ‘b'  'iMka.  Then 
Te  b»'^»  and  h^"^'  "b”'’  -i™™  •»  bis  Are.  He 

^ ^‘^iQgthetimeor  intently  into  the  fire,  little 

Singly  on  scenes  of  k situation ; he  thought 

and^l  ^^eaking  under  surroundings  that  a small 
'■oadTh^branlrS  ZT^,:'  abtrt^  him 

^as  black  nrd  L ^ the 

as  that  ‘ heavy  overhead  and  the  darkness 

Nigijt  in 

3 h the  bounds  of  Heaven  and  earth  were  lost.” 
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“Hello,”  said  a friendly  voice  in  the  dark. 

“Who  are  you?”  asked  Sam. 

Don  Pezendro  stepped  into  the  light  of  the  fire,  o 
lowed  by  his  brother  Carl. 

“IPs  a good  thing  Pm  not  your  boss,  for  I should  m 
you  for  sleeping  on  duty,”  said  Don,  jokingh . 

Sam  flashed  his  eyes  up  at  the  window  of  Ega 
Smith’s  office,  but  seeing  that  the  light  was  out  an 
one  had  been  watching  him,  he  felt  easy  and  said, 

“I  wasn’t  asleep  if  I did  jump  like  it,  but  , 

“Have  a drink,”  interrupted  Don,  extending  a ^ ' 

Sam’s  habit  of  abstinence  stood  him  in  good  stead  . 
furnished  an  excuse  for  refusal.  Don  put  the  bot  le 
into  his  pocket,  untouched,  and  began  a frien  ■ 
while  Carl  sauntered  over  toward  one  of  the  too 
Soon  Sam  overheard  a rattling  at  a lock.  ‘ 

over  toward  the  tool  house  followed  closely  by  V ’ 
talking  as  fast  as  he  could.  When  they  wereji  itl 
paces  of  Carl  a siiddim  flash  leaped  from  ^^ache- 

pistols  and  Carl  Pezendro  was  minus  a 
In  an  instant  the  Spaniards  were  facin„  ‘ ° 

weapons.  , , betted 

“I  understand  you,”  said  Sam  coolly,  and 

understand  me  when  I tell  you  to  ‘ a*'aiD  l’^ 

as  you  can  and  don’t  come  about  these  docks  a. 

fore  daylight.”  If  San* 

Without  a word  they  tiirnMl  and  soniethiof 

had  listened  carefully  he  might  hay  gat 

muttered  about  “later  on.”  He  went  to  his 

down.  . . he  thonS^*'’ 

“Let’s  see,  what  was  I thinking  a • jjoW 

and  his  mind  was  soon  roaming  voic^ 

ever,  for  he  was  called  back  to  reality  by  a „ 

speaking  his  name. 
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Wliat  is  it?”  he  answered. 

Come  here,”  said  tlie  voice. 

ness^^  Maria,  and  went  to  her  in  the  dark- 

that  fir  sl'e  pleaded,  ‘‘don’t  sit  by 

“Wl  " minutes.” 

askpfi  o doing  liere  at  tliis  time  of  night?” 

Sum.  ‘^it  m,Kst  be  two  o’clock.” 

Pened  ^h!  replied  the  girl.  “I  saw  what  hap- 

thintr  f'onnt  your  life  worth  any- 

*■'1101061/^  T furnish  a target  for 

Sam  ' l>o  gone” — and  she  disappeared. 

und  smiled  as  he 

“ni  le-  ^ saved  his  life. 

®‘''id,  and  ^^.  because  she  asked  me  to,”  he 

^is  Supper'^*  to  the  box  where  he  had  eaten 

^^orcoat  ] \ " ohilly,  and  in  spite  of  his  big 

^^'’0  somet^l  nncomfortable.  lie  was  soon  to 

^urm  do,  however,  which  would  make  it 

^^'ccession  h shots,  fired  in  quick 

startefi  t the  saloon  attracted  his  attention, 

"'ui-nefi  him  the  saloon,  but  a second  thought 

^uiiie  caution waited,  and  soon  three  men 
battle  Avn  ^ >^“ew  that 

®'J?ht  he  fired*  ^ rnf  ’ they  were  well  in 

instant  i groaned  and  fell,  and  at  the 

^^«Pped  to  tho"”  whizzed  jiassed  Sam.  He 

P'^ssed  over  ''  ”**  "'^^e  other  shots 

and  nnil,!"  unccession.  Then  then*  was  a 
and  iunmo  /^  bis  feet.  He 

one  side.  Don  Pezendro 
pistol.  Af  fi  direction  of  the  fla.sh  of 

Waited  till  11^  instant  he  staggenni  and  fell. 

nn  the  men  were  still  and  then  ap- 
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proached  them.  The  old  man  and  Don  were  past  help- 
Carl  had  a hole  in  his  breast  but  was  conscious.  He 
begged  for  mercy.  Sam  took  off  his  overcoat  and,  plac- 
ing it  by  the  fire,  he  put  the  dying  man  on  it,  made  him 
as  comfortable  as  possible  and  started  to  the  police 
station. 

“Bring  the  wagon  as  soon  as  possible,”  he  told  the  om- 
cer  who  talked  with  him,  and  hurried  back  to  the  scene 
of  the  tragedy. 

Carl  was  sinking,  but  Sam  gave  him  some  whiskey 
which  he  found  in  the  old  man’s  pocket  He  looked  a 
the  bottle  and  said, 

“Where  did  you  get  it?” 

“From  your  father,”  Sam  replied.  ^ 

“It’s  all  right  then,  but  I didn’t  want  to  drink  any 
that  which  Don  offered  you  awhile  ago — but  I 
doesn’t  make  any  difference  now.”  As  he 
whiskey  Sam  guessed  why  he  didn’t  want  Don’s, 
revived  he  looked  at  Sam  and  said:  ^ j^g 

“I  guess  I may  as  well  tell  you  some  things,  an 
revealed  a series  of  crimes  which  he  and  his  fat  cr 
brother  had  committed  that  made  even  the  stout  e 
the  Texan  shudder.  When  he  was  through  be  cio 
eyes  for  a moment  and  Sam  thought  he  was  gone ; 
opened  them  again  and  said:  gam? 

“I  know  I have  no  right  to  ask  a favor  o y > j.jjow 
but  I don’t  believe  you  will  deny  me  thoug  J 
I am  your  enemy.  Won’t  you  promise  nie  t a 
take  care  of  Maria?  She’s  just  a chil  an 

orphan.  She’s  better  than  ” minute 

But  he  couldn’t  finish  the  sentence.  tb® 

was  dead.  The  patrol  wagon  arrived  just  ^looe^  > 

tliree  men  were  taken  to  the  station.  vv-aj?®® 

in  the  glow  of  his  fire,  and  as  the  sound  oi  j 
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ied  away  there  came  a stillness  which  seemed  to  petrify 
the  darkness  around  him,  and  as  he  realized  that  he  was 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life  dread  seized  him  and 
c was  afraid.  But  a footfall  startled  him  and  in  an 
iQstant  he  pointed  both  of  his  pistols  toward  it. 

Don’t,”  cried  a girlish  voice. 

. lowered,  and  Mari  a ran  tow’ard  him.  She  looked 
^0  o his  eyes  like  one  helpless  and  dependent 
^ Sam,  you  won’t  let  them  hurt  me,  will  you?  I know 
th  w’ere  bad,  but  I wasn’t  to  blame  for 

Sa^  ^'^liot  am  I to  do?” — and  she  burst  into  tears. 
10  drew  her  to  him  and  held  her  in  his  strong  arms 


till  her 


tears  Avere  passed. 


III. 

Was^^^l  Saloon”  was  searched  next  daj’,  and  Sam 

tho  confession  of  Carl  (which  he  carefully 
skill  1-0  direct  the  officers,  who  Avondered  at  his 

tory  f some  of  the  darkest  deeds  in  the  his- 

tendonf  Egan  & Smith’s  General  Suiierin- 

“Sai  afternoon. 

'^i^en  tai’i^j  “I’ve  got  good  ncAvs  for  3'ou.  I’ve 

to  rr'  Smith  about  you  and  he  has  authorized 

^t  lea>jf  ^ regular  Avork  at  three  dollars  a day  for 
a year.” 

■I  don^t  1' 

Sam,  falter’ express  my  gratitude,”  said 
^^•1  if  j **^00  have  been  my  friend  in  need, 

os  a cant  ^ sworn 

^*^®ign.”  ^lly  police  force  and  can’t  well 

Accent  n 

risiufr  q!fi  ^^"I’^otulations,”  said  the  Superintend- 
Ofindrod  don  warmly  by  the  hand.  “One 

^on  do  for  yoa^»  ^ laonth  beats  anything  the  company 
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THE  DAY  OF  LIFE 

By  John  H.  Nannby. 


Fair  breaks  the  day  of  mortal  life, 

No  mist  nor  clouds  appear; 

There  is  no  trouble  and  no  strife, 

No  conflict  and  no  fear. 

Ere  Ion;;  the  sun  shows  clear  and  bright, 
The  storm-cloud  rises  high ; 

The  pilgrim  rushes  on  with  might. 

Aware  that  dangers  nigh. 

And  now  I hear  the  vesper  bell. 

The  darkne.ss  gathers  fast; 

The  traveler  speaks  his  last  farewell. 

And  finds  his  rest  at  last 
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By  EixiAK  H.  Stillwklu 


Mamma,  what  makes  you  look  so  sad  to-day?” 

-'•ttle  Miriam  was  leaning  against  the  chair  in  which 
pj^  Biother  was  sitting.  She  had  just  come  in  from 
with  her  five-year-old  playmate,  Lylie  Carr,  and, 
mother’s  face  wore  a look  of  marked 
1{.|  hitteriuiss — had  run  up  to  where  iirs. 

tiiio-  ’'bonding  some  threadbare  garments,  and  put- 

Klw^i  around  lier  mother’s  neck,  askwl  her  whv 

""'•^looked  so  sad. 

l»een  ‘lown  lier  sewing,  a vest  which  she  had 


patcliiiu 


It  was  of 


1dm  for  Wallace,  her  hushaud. 

am  ijjj,  xvretched  condition  she  had  lieen  thinking 


''lieu  'viiacueu  condition  slie  Had  lieen  thinking 

die  {il  /‘"•'■■year-old  daughter  interruiiteil  her  with 
*ove  (piestiou.  If  Wallace  would  only  give  up 
lappy  she  would  be  once  more! 


the 

‘I'  iiikin 

tlioucr] la'PPy  «lie  would  be  once  more!  She 
goiii^  t if  *’**1*1’'''  l 1"'*^  1’‘'‘‘”  liefore  he  began 
How  (.]'  *^**^‘’‘"*-  Hot,  now  how  different  it  all  was! 

i^elft  'Vallaci!!  How  unlike  his  former 

I'liud  *111 '*1*^  once  been  a teiupimate  man,  a devoUnl  lius- 
N;ii;^^;|J‘>vi,i.  father. 

•laine amMv^***'*  niaiden 

‘laite  yom,,,  "Hai'e  Kay  had  niarri(*d  while  Imtli  were 
^^llle  had^  **^  *”1'  oineteen  and  she  only  sixteen. 
I’l'Ue,  ''^‘“"""‘‘1  of  his  iMH'oiiiing  a drunkard 

tliat  Waliii,.,?*/^*^,^  liefore  tliey  were  marriiHl,  it  was  sail 


uiuci, » 1 1 , “taking  on  a little 

tli(>ij.  nioce  (juit,  and,  on  the  day 

^t'on|r  drink^^'r'*'-**^’  promisiHl  Nellie  never  to  touch 
^‘’ars  before  he  had  not  be<*n  marrieil  two 

•0  tx'inptation  became  too  strong  for  him. 
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The  saloon  was  only  a short  distance  from  his  place  of 
business  and  some  of  his  old  friends  would  beg  him  to 
take  a “social  glass”  with  them.  At  first  he  had  steadily 
refused,  hut  they  as  steadily  insisted  right  on  from  day 
to  day,  every  time  occasion  would  offer.  Finally,  he  saw 
so  much  drinking  going  on  in  that  part  of  the  town 
where  he  resided  that  the  evil  lost  part  of  its  horror, 
from  real  contact.  It  became  an  old  thing.  People 
drank  as  a matter  of  course.  “Every  business  man,”  k® 
was  told  by  his  saloon  friends,  “took  a dram  occasion- 
ally. There  was  no  harm  in  that.  He  would  not  ge^- 
drunk;  no  one  would  ever  know.  He  would  be  more  so* 
cial,  more  popular,  a more  influential  business  man- 
Wallace  had  at  last  consented  to  take  a “dram.”  This, 
as  usual,  led  to  a second  drink.  Soon  he  drank  more 
freely,  and  ere  long  found  himself  within  the  cruel 
clutches — the  relentless  grasp — of  the  hell-born  Deniom 
Alcohol.  Had  not  “evil  associations  corrupted  g®*’ 
morals”?  Had  not  contact  brought  about  contatni'^^ 
tionf  Had  not  the  words  of  Pope  come  true? 


“ Vico  is  a monster  of  so  frightful  mien. 

As  to  bo  hated  needs  but  to  be  seen; 

Rut  seen  too  oft,  familiar  with  her  face. 

We  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace.” 


Nellie  saw  his  downward  course  and  noted  the  chaiio 
She  begged  him  to  stop.  He  promised  time  and 
but  as  often  broke  his  promise.  He  wa.s  beginnin., 
lose  self-confidence.  Each  time  after  it  was  all  over  a^^^ 
reaction  from  the  effects  of  the  stimulant  set 
would  resolve  that  never  again  so  long  as  he 
he  touch  another  drop  of  whiskey.  But  alas!  v\ 
apcll  came  again — the  thirst  for  drink  he  con 
summon  up  enough  will-power  to  resist  the 
ing  within  and  consequently  would  succumb  to  t le 
tntion. 
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. he  saloon  was  on  the  street  which  he  traveled  in  go- 
°g  to  and  coming  from  his  work.  Sometimes  he  re- 
sat^^^^  saloon  till  late  at  night.  Nellie  always 

at  tl^  awaited  his  coming.  She  always  greeted  him 
He  r ^ fondness  he  could  not  help  noting, 

hi./,  found,  no  matter  how  late  the  hour,  that  she 
^'"^kept  his  supper  warm. 

the  past  month  Wallace  had  spent  all  of  his  in- 
^j^g^'jkich  had  grown  small  of  late — for  drink.  He 
kiln  iiian  of  business.  Nellie  saw 

deeper  and  deeper  into  the  mire.  His 
g‘dng  for  drink.  He  became  an  unsafe 
He  Was  longer  keep  a promise, 

he  obs  state  of  intoxication.  Nel- 

''"kat  all  these  things  and  shuddered  to  think  of 

result.  JMoreover,  the  meal  in  the  bar- 
kearth  h g^^e,  the  last  stick  of  wood  was  on  the 
^®ath'a  1*^  ^•^^rcbant  had  sent  in  his  bill  for  the  last 
was  unable  to  pay.  What  was  to  be 
^Pendino-  that,  unless  Wallace  should  stop 

to  drink,  they  would  be  compelled 

hebtednoss  home  in  order  to  pay  off  their  in- 

^^st  tliou„.]  ^*keep  the  wolf  from  the  door.”  This 
to  rrTJ  ’’’^'^gkt  tears  to  her  eyes.  How  could  she 
hast  ^'o«ic? 

’^^’lal.  ^^‘hlace  had  returned  late — later  than 

’^htored^  the  iiorch  was  unsteady,  and,  as  he 

^^^eted  him  ki^d  been  to  the  saloon.  She 

ever  ke  said  very  little.  Indeed  he 

kad  scold^i'^  n ke  was  drinking.  Once  or  twice 
*^d  and  si-r,,  ?,  k'*^  *^ke  always  answered  him  with 

early  "'ords.  Wallace  loved  his  wife 

*PPed,  ^ .1  ^ daughter,  Miriam,  he  almost  wor- 
^^^at  the  ^ their  pleadings,  he  could  not 

^“nation  to  drink. 
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Next  morning,  without  tasting  his  breakfast,  Wallace 
hsul  gone  to  his  place  of  business.  Nellie  had  been  think- 
ing all  day  of  their  wretched  condition.  How  lon^ 
would  it  be  until  the  sheriflf  would  come  and  sell  all  they 
had  to  satisfy  their  debts?  Then  what  would  become  of 

her  and  Miriam?  ^ 

Thoughts  like  these  had  bt*en  running  through  Nellies 
mind  when  Miriam  came  and  looked  up  into  her  face 
and  inquired  in  tender,  sympathizing  words: 

“Mamma,  why  are  you  so  sad?” 

•Mrs.  Ray  looked  down  on  the  sweet  little  up  turn 
face,  glowing  with  all  the  health  and  beauty  of  chi  ^ 
hood,  and  saw  there  the  sum  total  of  all  her  future 
and  joys.  She  answered  iMiriam  in  a sort  of  evasi 
way,  not  wi.shing  to  bring  a cloud  of  sorrow  into  i 
little  girl’s  happy,  care-free  life. 

“Oh,  nothing,  darling.  I was  onh’  thinking.’ 
“Thinking  of  whatf” — This  in  a rather  anxious  voi 
for  the  tittle  girl  was  becoming  much  concerned. 

“Of  papa”— tenderly.  ^ 

“Oh! — But,  mamma,”  persisted  little  Miriam,  ^ 
you  toll  me  why  you  have  been  cr3  ing?” 

The  trial  had  come.  She  had  o.xpected  it.  ^ .jjosc 
dn'aded  to  tell  her  cheerful  little  daughter,  into 
life  had  never  come  any  sorrow  or  sadness,  o®  5®  him- 
secret  trouble  and  of  how  her  husband  was  kil  ^ 

self  drinking,  but  she  {•onclude<l  that  one  it 

good  ns  another,  sinc(‘  Miriam  must  of  necessity  ^ 
before  long  anyhow.  So  she  began  slowly, 
tnunbllng  slightly  under  the  pain  of  g of  u9 

“I  was  just  thinking,  dear,  of  what  will  beco 
If  w(!  have  to  sell  our  home.  The  saloon  w'C 

of  pajia’s  money  and  w’e  are  not  only  out  of  ^ pjjy 
are  lu‘nvily  in  debt.  Your  papa  has  no  mone. 
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tile  merchant  for  our  last  month’s  living.  We  are  in 
^eht  for  food,  clothing,  and  fuel — perhaps  even  for  whis- 
y • Your  papa  is  not  making  any  money  now,  because 
'because  (her  courage  was  almost  failing  her)  he  is 


drunk 


most  of  tlie  time  and  people  do  not  trust  him. 


j *’  ^tiriam,  if  papa  would  only  stop  going  to  the  saloon ! 

0 so  wish  they  would  destroy  the  saloon  and  then 
^‘^^e  Wallace  would  not  be  tempted  to  drink.” 
thes^^''*^”^'^  little  Miriam  Avas  only  four  years  old,  still 
in<r  t ''  from  her  mother  carried  a world  of  mean- 
^luio^  room,  her  tender  young  heart 

^ut  to^  determined  to  go  see  papa  and  beg  him 

She  •'^^y  uiore.  It  was  late,  now,  in  the  evening. 

^‘I'tnr^  'U’cnt  out  to  the  gate  to  meet  her  papa  as  he 
She  failed  to  see  him  coming. 

’^11'  in^+T^'^  leading  into  the  street  and  started 

\vq,j|  . direction  of  the  saloon,  in  the  hope  that  she 
^ittleV*'^^'^  little  while.  On  she  went  until  her 

die  of  '''<^re  tired.  She  had  wandered  into  the  mid- 
^'vav  I *^l^roet.  While  standing  there,  she  saw  a run- 
turned  T*''  down  the  road  at  full  speed.  She 

hor  beme,  but  had  barely  started  back  when 

^beir  nimi  her  to  the  ground  and  continued  on 

*^Pot.  f)  ^^’urse.  Sev(‘ral  men  saw  her  and  ran  to  the 
budly  bru’ l^bey  found  that  her  head  was 
®^ious.  bleeding  freely.  She  was  uncon- 

ealled^^  n’dckly  carried  her  home,  and,  at  the  .same 
'I'dckly  d'  ^ physician  to  her  side.  A mes.senger  was 
*'^^‘eldent  '^^'^*'*bed  to  her  father,  telling  him  of  the 
Tile 

^^‘d  told  found  Miriam’s  father  at  the  .saloon 

^1-  the  man  in  occurrence.  Wallace  at  first  looked 

"^hen  ti,p  of  wild,  half-incredulous  way.  Then 

”0  told  him  to  hurry  home,  that  his  little 
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daughter  was  dying,  or  perhaps  dead,  he  came  to  him- 
self and  rushed  out  of  the  saloon  and  down  the  street  as 
fast  as  a half-drunken,  terror-stricken  man  could  go* 
When  he  entered  the  room  where  Miriam  was  lying  on 
the  bed,  he  saw  Nellie  on  her  knees  by  the  side  of  her 
daughter  and  the  doctor  bending  over  her.  The  child  s 
eyes  were  closed.  She  was  barely  breathing.  There  \'’as 
the  feeblest  sign  of  pulsation.  The  first  question  that 
Wallace  Ray  asked  was, 

“Oh,  Nellie!  Nellie!  is  she  dead?  Speak  to  me,  Mi- 
riam ! Speak  to  papa  once  more !” 

The  doctor  quietcnl  him  by  telling  him  that  his  little 
daughter  was  not  dead,  and  that  there  was  a sligb* 
chance  for  recovery;  but  told  him  she  must  be  kept  very 
quiet.  This  partially  relieved  him  and  then  he  began  to 
inquire  why  ^liriam  was  so  far  from  home  when  the 
horses  and  wagon  ran  over  her.  Nellie  told  him  n 


but  not 
the 


How  ^liriam  luid  started  to  meet  him  at  the  gate, 
seeing  him,  had,  she  supposed,  wandered  off  nP 
street,  hoping  to  see  him.  Wallace  remembered  box'  ^ 
little  girl  would  often  stand  at  the  gate  and  watch  o^ 
his  coming,  and  he  remembered  with  what  gladness 
would  greet  him  each  time.  Then  the  thought 
him,  “Had  I not  stoppwl  at  the  saloon  this  evening 
little  darling  would  not  have  been  hurt!”  Ob!  tlm 

guish  of  that  moment!  What  noble  resolves  were 


What 

from 


made  in  the  mind  of  that  grief-stricken  father! 
earnest,  pitiful,  and  pathetic  prayers  were  going  up 
the  bosom  of  that  loving  mother! 

It  was  with  difficulty  that  the  father  and 
induced  to  leave  the  bedside  of  their  daughter. 
sician  said  that  the  room  must  be  kept  very 
night  little  Miriam  w-as  unconscious,  lingering 
life  and  death.  Once  or  twice  she  had  moved  m n 


c? 


o 
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less  way,  partly  opening  her  eyes,  then  she  had  relapsed 
into  her  former  state.  The  suspense  was  almost  killing 
father  and  mother.  Towards  daylight  Miriam  showed 
®igns  of  life  and  consciousness.  She  opened  her  eyes 
^nd  moved  her  lips  as  if  to  speak.  The  doctor  leaned 
and  heard  the  faint  sound,  “Papa.”  Just  then  her 
father  came  in  and  she  recognized  him  as  he  bent  over 
couch.  A marked  change  came  over  her  face  and 
ler  eyes  brightened  as  she  looked  up  into  her  papa’s 
^ar-stained  countenance.  He  bent  lower  to  catch  her 

xvords: 

You— won’t — go  to  the  sa — oon  any  more — will  you, 
I do — don’t  want  you  to.  An’  you  won’t — 


pa- 

drunk 

^®ld  me  all — ’bout  the  s’oon  man  gettin — ^you’  mon — ey 
’bout  the  sher- 

and^ ” 


uo  more?  Mam — a says  it  is  a bad  place.  She 


iff  coming  to  sell  our — home — 

^ This  was  more  than  Wallace  Kay  could  bear  and, 
file  i°to  tears,  he  sank  down  upon  his  knees  beside 
taking  ^liriam’s  hand,  began : 

Plac  '•  Clever,  never,  will  I go  to  that  wretched 


again ! 
fi’liiskey !” 


I will  net’cr  drink  another  drop  of 


to  ai^  ^^far  interfered  here,  saying  that  it  was  not  safe 
got  patient  to  talk.  It  would  not  do  for  her  to 

to  loa  father  and  mother  were  again  induced 

^firia^'^  room.  The  phj’sician  remained.  Soon 

^'glit  e!  off  to  sleep  and  when,  at  last,  the  sun- 

far  wa?^*^*^  streaming  in  at  the  open  window  and  the  doc- 
®^aepin*l  leave  for  a little  while,  she  was  still 

^awever^  went  by  and  little  iliriam  still  lingered, 
^fgus  of  •'  weeks,  there  were  marked 

improvement.  At  the  end  of  the  third  week,  she 
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was  considerably  better  and  soon  was  able  to  sit  in  ber 
small  rocker  for  a few  hours  at  a time. 

As  for  Wallace  Ray,  be  was  steadily  keeping  bis  prom- 
ise, only  too  glad  to  know'  tbat  tbe  life  of  bis  little  daugb 
ter  bad  been  spared.  He  bad  firmly  resolved  tbat  noth- 
ing could  ever  induce  him  to  go  to  tbe  saloon  again.  He 
would  “fight  it  out  till  the  last,”  before  he  would  touch 
another  drop  of  w'biskey. 

Years  have  gone  by  and  little  Miriam  has  grown  to  be 
a beautiful  and  accomplished  young  woman,  the  joy  an 
pride  of  her  parents.  Wallace  Ray  has  steadily  kept  hm 
vow  and  has  pi'osperiMl,  until  now  he  is  one  of  the  mo 
successful  and  prominent  business  men  in  his  county- 
Nellie  is  no  longer  sad,  but  father,  mother,  and  daughter 
are  happy  and  their  little  home  is  almost  a paradise^ 
Wallace  often  thinks  of  the  time  when  he  frequented  t 
liquor  shop  and  of  his  downward  course.  He  t in 
too,  of  his  little  Miriam  wandering  off  alone  in 
him  and  of  her  accident,  and  each  time  he  thanks 
for  His  dear  wife  and  loving  daughter, 
influence  he  w'as  rescued  from  a terrible  fate. 
Miriam’s  accident  w-as  a “blessing  in  disguise. 
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By  Edgar  H.  Stillvyblu 

Alone  to-night  in  silence  still — 

No  one  to  comfort,  soothe; 

I think  of  a cottage  under  the  hill, 

Close  by  a streamlet  smooth. 

Within  its  walls — O happy  days ! — 

^ly  Love’s  sweet  childhood  run ; 

I^ut  ne’er  again  thou’lt  call  us  there 
To  merry  Christmas  fun. 

“^lemories  of  childhood!  stay!  O stay! 
Ye  were  so  sweet  and  wild !” 

■^nd  oft’  I wish — vain  wish,  I know — 
Cnee  more  to — be  a child ! 


heart  knew  not  bereavement  then, 

^ly  soul  was  ever  glad ; 

Iiito  my  childish  life  ne’er  came 
Cue  moment  dark  or  sad. 

Childhood  hours  are  happy  hours, 

And  youthful  days  are  sweet; 

'It  e’er  we’ve  inland  journeyed  far, 

Some  sorrow  must  we  meet. 

^ "ly  heart’s  Flower ! thou  art  withered ! 
C my  Angel ! — “mine  no  more — 

«ie  dreary,  dreary”  Yuletide! 
ow  the  winds  do  sigh  and  roar! 
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Sighing — Oh ! so  sadly  sighing ! 

While  my  heart,  within  me  dying, 
Answers  ever  to  the  echo 
With  a sad  but  sweet  refrain. 

Yet  no  night  w’as  e’er  so  gloomy. 

And  no  darkness  e’er  so  drear, 

But  the  glorious  sun  could  change  it, 
Bringing  comfort,  hope,  and  cheer. 

Soon  these  dreary  days  will  vanish. 

Soon  this  Old  Year  steal  away — 

Then  my  Angel  Love  will  meet  me 
At  the  door  of — 'Netc  Year’s  Day ! 

Then  grim  Sorrow — Night  of  Sighing — 
Will  have  changed  to  Peace  and  Iajvc, 
While  deathless  Day  his  love-light  sheds 
On  her  and  me  above ! 
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By  a.  VV.  Bynum,  ’09. 


I do  object  to  your  going  with  Tim  Blooming- 
this  ^ favor  that  j’ou  drop  him.  I ask  you 

Qie  ^^^^use  he  is  an  enemy  of  mine,  for  it  is  far  from 
dls  ^ entangle  yourself  in  any  of  my  personal 

hut  because  I feel  that  he  is  not  a com- 
do  t)  ^ of  your  association.  I have  asked  you  to 

to  ^'efore,  hut  it  seems  as  though  it  has  only  been 
® you  accept  his  companionship  more  frequently, 
OQo  dnal ; you  must  choose  between  us,  and  the 

Ho  JO  f^liooso,  the  other  must  be  struck  from  your  life, 
.v ,.  ® ^o  call  you  friend,  or  to  seek  your  companion- 


to  to].  ’ *’o  so  disagreeable?  You  leave  to-morrow 

aftoj-o  your  duties  as  a man;  why  not  let  our  last 
ppotnisp  ^ ploasant  one?  I can’t  make  you  any  such 
fpietjd  *^^'*^*’  Blanche  Bloomington  is  my  best 
''^*^^1(1  be^*^  know  what  the  result  of  such  a step 
^elopt  uj  besides,  Dick,  I have  no  desire  to  have  you 
"^*^1  W1.5  ^**^*^ds  for  me,  and  T do  say  that  I will  go  with 
I wish.” 

Wng'*'  kiRflcH]  tile  polilcn  tree-tops, 

"orMT  nose  against  mother  earth, 

takin  ’"’rapped  in  solitude,  and  all  nature 

^^fougij  ^ ^ost.  Even  the  wind  went  whispering 
Q J!  ^oe-tops,  lost  it  should  disturb  nature’s 
oar,i  ^ occasional  dip  of  Dick’s  oars  could  be 

®Xclni!!l  home?  It  is  nearly  time  for 

^^launed  Mamie. 

i 
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Slowly  the  boat  swung  around,  and  with  it  turned  th« 
fates  of  its  occupants.  Dick  bent  to  the  oars  with  that 
tireless  stroke  that  helped  “Old  Eli”  win  her  victories) 
backed  by  those  muscles  of  steel  that  ripped  Harvard* 
line  so  often,  and  caused  gridiron  champions  to  quaver. 
The  boat  sprang  as  though  with  life,  nestling  in  the  cres 
of  a wave  only  to  embrace  another. 

The  landing  was  soon  reached.  They  walked  ^ 
home  in  silence.  Both  were  in  deep  meditation 
thinking  if  she  had  not  made  a mistake;  he 
future  and  vowing  that  he  would  make  her  feel 
wrong  that  she  had  done  him.  That  wealth  shoul 
be  his  ambition,  but  fame.  When  at  the  gate  he 
touched  her  fingers,  she  dared  to  look  once  more  in 
face.  There  she  saw  no  more  the  carelessness  of  y® 
but  the  stern  and  resolute  countenance  of  a man.  ^ 

******  of  the 

Frequently  there  came  mes.sages  to  Mucksvii 

success  that  Dick  was  winning.  He  was  now  r^o„ 
as  the  leading  young  attorney  of  New  York.  ^ 
had  been  home  but  once;  then  Mamie  was^awa.  • ^ 

* . It  In'!*! 

Tim  Bloomington  alighted  from  the  tram^^ 

been  years  since  he  had  gone,  and  he  did 
dame  fortune  had  smiled  kindly  on  him.  gom® 

little  town  of  Mucksville  was  glad  to  see  nn?^^ 
shook  their  heads,  remembering  him  as  a }Oi 

Of  course  Tim  and  Mamie  resum^  their  go 

strolls,  but  whenever  she  went  out  sailing, 
alone.  This  she  seemed  to  hold  sacred.  tor’s  si^®’ 

One  afternoon,  while  strolling  by  c rrim’s 
Mamie  notice<i  the  troubled  ^ad 

and  believed  she  knew  its  cans^  - ei  ^ joto  * 
frequently,  hence  the  conversation  R 
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ence.  At  last  Tim  broke  the  silence.  “Mamie,  I have 
^ serious  subject  to  talk  to  you  about  You  know,  un- 
doubtedly, that  I love  you  better  than  life  itself.  I 
uve  added  an  immense  fortune  to  the  one  my  father  left 
0)  these  without  you  lose  all  their  comfort  I ask  you, 
1‘ulp  me  enjoy  it;  to  fill  my  life  with  sunshine, 
^‘oart  with  happiness.” 

ret  have  now  passed,  and  I have  waited  for  his 

I shall  wait,  for  he  is  mine.  I know  he  loved 
the'  ^ ^ realized  its  depth  too  late;  as 

^oots^^^^  unfolded  its  joys  and  its  sorrows,  the 
ther  deeper,  until  now  in  my  heart 

bop^  Dick.  Tim,  I 

you,  for  I .assure  you  that  it  is  a 
Out  f)'  ^ could  not  be  happy  with  you,  for  with- 

that  has  niiserable;  therefore  the  net  of  fate 

^oe  so  tightly  would  only  entangle  you, 
thecir^^^  niiserable.  Tim,  you  must  realize 

that  T ^'^’'^^taiices;  hence  I know  you  can  not  but  admit 
^ niu  acting  wisely.” 

“I  ha  *****  * 

^''^ud  to^u  *’ouown,  and  fortune  is  now  extending  its 

a pas!-^'  victories  that  I win  give  me  no  joy, 

Society,  achieve  greater.  I find  no  pleasure  in 

tor  sniii..  itself  is  but  an  empty  cup  in  which  I look 


solitaj]  empty  cup  in  winch  1 look 

’ 'n  it  I n vacant  place  which  I can  not 

'~hts  luavp  ^‘^nld  have  Mamie.  God,  how  many  long 
’n  the  on  my  bed  thinking  of  her!  Flow 


uia' 
oftp. 


^'I’o  uie  with*^—^*^!*'”^'^  ^ vision  of  her  has  come  to  in- 


all  I 'u  eloquence  and  a greater  ambition! 
^ondop  if  tor  her,  but  she  knows  it  not,  I 

®^y  heart^  f i”  ^ ^o  her,  and 

teet;  offer  her  my  life,  my  all,  and 
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only  ask  her  love  in  return.  She  shall  share  my  sorrows 
and  my  joys  alike.” 

******* 

From  eight-forty-one  there  alighted  a man  heavily 
cloaked;  none  recognized  him;  hence  the  curiosity  o 
Mucksvilie  was  greatly  aroused.  His  actions  show 
that  he  was  no  stranger  to  the  place,  for  as  soon  as  , 
handed  his  checks  to  one  of  the  negro  porters  he 
away.  If  the  bystanders  could  have  seen  behind 
large  muff  that  the  stranger  wore,  and  his  hat  had  bee^ 
removed,  they  would  have  seen  a look  of  recognition 
he  glanced  into  each  of  their  faces.  But  his  fnoe 
one  of  determination,  and  his  look  was  one  of  joy- 
the  massive  locks  that  crowned  his  brow  could  be 
strands  of  sorrow,  but  these  only  made  his 
seem  more  placid.  As  he  approached  the  Dw 
sion  his  steps  quickened,  as  he  spied  the  tno 
heads  nestling  on  each  other  behind  the  huge 
the  veranda ; he,  springing  up  the  steps,  enfoldea  ^ 
in  his  arms,  while  they  covered  him  with  care^- 
citizens  of  Iducksville  now  knew  that  no  stranger 
their  midst,  but  their  own  “Dick.”  gound? 

Early  next  morning  Dick  walked  down  to 
there  being  but  few  sails  as  yet  in  sight,  ,'^jjg  littF 
ing  gazing  upon  the  waters,  as  they  bur 
crafts  about,  there  came  a longing  to  ™ th® 

lunge  of  the  boat  and  hear  the  creak  o^  ^ 

impulse  was  so  great  that  he  sprang  m o 
boats  that  was  handy,  pulled  her  around  i the 

and  ran  up  his  sail.  A brisk  wind  ^.jth 


ran  up 

little  boat  danced  over  the  water  as 

Dick’s  nerves 
terday 


iced  over  inu 

tingled,  and  bis  last  sail  seemed 


as 


Slowly  he  was  overtaking  a boat 


^y  he  steered 


to- 
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^'ard  her  he  liimself  did  not  know.  As  he  drew  nearer 
he  observed  its  occupant  to  be  a woman,  and  soon  made 
®ut  the  features  of  Mamie.  She  had  not  yet  seen  him, 
the  wind  now  had  her  busy  witli  her  boat.  He  drew 
l^leser,  and  then  as  close  as  he  dared  for  the  safety  of  the 
Outs.  Suddenly  she  looked  up ; recognizing  him,  sprang 
and  cried,  “Oh,  Dick” ! But  that  moment  was  fatal. 
*0  stiff  wriiul  that  was  blowing  now  caught  the  un- 
oered  boat  and  hurled  it  over.  Dick,  who  was  now 
0.S0,  spraiij,  from  his  boat  and  caught  her  hand  as  she 
his  the  second  time;  turning  only  to  see  that 

*^i>oat  Avug  jiigQ  claimed  bj'  the  winds, 
for  to  pass  as  Dick  battled  with  the  waves 

Hliov*'^  ^®''od  one  and  a place  of  safety  for  her.  The 
On  ®^^*oed  to  move  farther  as  he  swam  toward  it. 
Putti'n^'^  battled,  .she  realizing  the  effort  that  he  was 
>uusel'^  to  save  their  lives,  and  felt  his  great 

rip,j|  fPiiver  as  he  made  each  stroke.  Nearer  he  car- 
toward  the  shore,  until  only  a few  more  hundred 
hulrrh,^^*^  would  be  safe.  She  now  saw  his  eyes 
HoAv  strokes,  that  had  been  growing  weaker, 

i^Wen  slowly  they  sank.  But  Dick  hadn’t 

struck  ^ ^Vith  almost  superhuman  strength  he  now 
ari^g  ofrcMij.  Ib'aching  the  shallows,  he  took  her  in 
'^®^1  sten  "'‘ill<od  ashore,  putting  her  down  gently, 
"^**0  strai^'^^  “Mamie,  my  love!”  and  fell. 

Ev*^  <louble  burden  had  been  too  much  for 

'’tfain,  and*'  ri<^**cnlean  heart  could  not  stand  the 
^ith  a smile  and  a gasp,  ho  was  no  more. 
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The  Americin 


In  a recent  address  at  Harvard  University 
Teacher  0"’^“  Wister,  the  novelist,  made  the 

startling  statement  that  “no  AnierieaD 
University  possesses  a single  teacher  of  the  first  rank- 
On  account  of  this  rather  unexpected  view,  and  too,  o® 
account  of  Mr.  Wister’s  being  a good  citizen  of 
United  States,  we  are  surprised.  Surprised?  Mr.  '' 
in  his  lecture  must  have  forgotten — it  is  evident  that 
was  too  modest  to  admit  it — that  to  make  such  a s a 
ment,  he  necessarily  must  be  recognized  as  an  autho 
“of  the  first  rank”  on  this  subject,  which  seems  to 
specialty.  Doubtless  some  famous  University  of 
Germany  or  England  will  be  glad  to  confer  on  bun 
honorable  degree — of  some  sort — in  appreciation  o 
most  able  services  of  reform  among  this  country  s 
of  learning.  ^ge 

It  can  not  be  denied  that  there  are  men  who 
the  faculties  of  the  different  Universities  and 
w’ho  are  finished  scholars  in  their  several  branc 
who  are  poor  teachers.  It  is  an  obvious  jjjjy- 

many  of  these  have  been  after  a degree  more 
thing  else — whether  his  specialty  be  j^gbion 

terflies.  Among  this  class  of  men  it  is  more 
*0  lecture  than  to  teach,  and  thereby  little  is 
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there  are  men  who  are  teachers  “of  the  first  rank” ; 
who  have  put  aside  all  selfish  ambition  and  who 
given  their  lives  to  the  sole  purpose  of  instruction. 
*^se  men  have  the  highest  respect  of  their  pupils,  be- 
^^Use  they  have  imparted  to  them  many  of  the  gleanings 
their  laboratories  of  knowledge.  Such 
are  first-rate  teachers. 


men  as 


I^ut  the 


Aiuer: 


painful  fact  can  not  be  put  aside  that  there  is 


lean  who  is  an  authority  of  the  first  rank,  ex- 


Qo 

one  instance:  Professor  Henry  James,  of  the 
i^Ioral  Philosophy  of  Harvard  University  is 
os  an  authority.  Herein  is  Mr.  Wister  cor- 
^fan  ^^''ortheless,  for  authorities  on  the  different 
Take  foaming,  we  have  to  go  to  foreign  countries. 

Shaw  Professor  Munsterburg,  Bernard 

^0(1  m Si’oat  English  critic,  and  the  late  Lord  Kelvin, 
thorif^'*^  could  be  mentioned.  As  far  as  au- 

Putefii^^  subjects  of  learning,  Ikir.  Wister  is  undis- 
*‘ank  ^ot  as  regards  “no  teachers  of  the  first 

’ '0  IS  unquestionably  wrong  in  bis  views. 


Society  should  happen  in  the  library  on  any 

afternoon,  he  would  not  find  ten  students 
h>  the  litp  on  debates  or  matters  pertaining 

ia  there  was  less 

inatr’^  ^ucieties  than  there  has  been  since  any  of  us 
*^i8h  a ma^'^  deplorable.  The  societies  fur- 

in  to*  t c<lucation  outside  of  the  regular 

a one  has  come  here  and  paid 
^allege  Work*^*^  duties  in  them  than  he  did  to  his 

is  a ' 'vherever  he  is  or  whatever  he  is  doing, 
it  must*^”^  ^port  of  his  success.  Well  and  good. 
*^^ant  to  (ij  uiisunderstood  that  this  editorial  is 


aurage  the  work  which  our  professors  as- 
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sign — far  from  that.  Let  it  be  understood,  though,  tba* 
it  is  our  desire  to  point  out  to  our  instructors  that  the 
work  is  rather  heavy.  The  majority  of  the  men  are 
weighted  down  every  w'eek  with  quizzes,  which  makes 


the  work  tiresome  and  straining.  ^ 

We  must  not  be  understood  as  writing  in  a spirit  o 
criticism  of  college  work.  Yet  may  it  not  be  that,  in  t 
very  natural  desire  to  cover  as  much  ground  as  is 
sible  in  the  various  departments  of  the  college,  some 
our  professors  are  demanding  more  of  the  students 
can  be  done  without  neglecting  society  work  thus 
voluntarily  injuring  in  no  slight  degree  the  Literary 
cieties?  Yet  we  know  that  they  are  all  at  heart  t 
oughly  interested  in  the  societies,  for  when  the  co  » 
wins  an  inter-collegiate  debate,  they  are  eager  to 
the  most  of  the  societies  and  the  champions. 
men  in  the  societies  to  continue  to  uphold  the 
made  hy  their  predecessors,  they  must  be  ^ ^qxi- 

which  to  develop  in  that  line  of  work  as  well.  jgties. 
te.sts  which  the  men,  who  have  represented  the  soc  ^ 
have  won,  have  given  to  the  college  a reputa 
scholarship  and  have  also  put  a feather,  so  to  sp 
the  cap  of  the  societies.  If  the  college  wishes 
ties  to  continue  their  good  work,  will  not  the 
make  the  regular  work  accord? 


, j atteO'. 

There  is  another  matter  to  which  we  wish  ^ ^ just^^ 
tion.  The  librarians  have  made  complain^ 
too,  that  the  fellows  have  been  taking  the  no 
from  the  library.  This  should  not  be  the  ^ 
periodicals  are  common  property  every  one  to 

to  them  and  no  one  of  us  should  make  it  la  .yvarni®^ 
take  them  away.  We  deem  these  words  ^ 

to  those  men  who  have  taken,  without  ^ 
wrong  they  do  the  others,  the  magazines  roi 
ing-room. 


EXCHANGE  DEPARTMENT 


HILLIARD  J.  MASSEY,  Editor 


A retrospect  almost  Invariably  brings  to  light  defects  and  blun- 
ders In  the  life  of  each  Individual.  This  Is  more  or  less  true  of 
every  phase  of  life.  Assuming  this  as  an  hypothesis,  we  venture 
to  assert  that  the  rule  will  apply  to  college  magazines.  But  “let 
the  dead  past  bury  Its  dead,”  and  let  each  magazine  come  out  with 
“ew  life.  But  jg  this  possible?  Not  without  the  cooperation  of  the 
“dividual  efforts  of  the  students  who  are  contributors.  After  a 
oareful  investigation  during  the  past  four  months  we  are  led  to  say 
^he  majority  of  the  magazines  which  have  reached  our  table 
^■*■0  not  what  they  could  have  been.  Our  magazine  Is  not  what  it 
ught  to  be.  Not  in  a pessimistic  mood  do  we  say  this,  but  we  are 
®Ply  giving  vent  to  our  convictions.  Who  is  responsible  for  this? 
he  that  the  editors  are  somewhat  at  fault,  but  you — the  one 
Sibil  Write  something— do  you  not  feel  a part  of  the  respon- 

^ Give  this  matter  some  consideration  and  then  go  to  work 

help  the  editors  get  out  a magazine  worthy  of  your  institution. 


neat*ifft  Magazine  for  December  comes  out  in  a 

Bg  volume.  It  contains  some  good  light  verse.  “The  FauIL 

Und*^  Is  Not  In  Our  Stars,  But  in  Ourselves,  That  We  are 

^p  has  some  good  thought,  hut  we  think  such  essays  more 

the  s religious  newspaper.  “Benjamin  Franklin”  gives 

arti„,®^^’“^  events  and  facts  in  the  life  of  that  great  man.  The 
IPtere^  is  too  short.  “The  Wizard  of  Menlo  Park”  is  an 

«hterTl'”^  sketch  of  Thos.  A.  Edison.  More  such  pieces  would  be 


Whose  opens  with  a memoir  of  John  Charles  McNeill, 

spirit  death  was  a great  loss  to  Southern  literature.  The 

the  h ^vtlcle  shows  how  deeply  enshrined  Mr.  McNeill  was 

dy”  Is  Mercerlans  who  knew  him.  “A  Midsummer  Trage- 

to  an  ext^  Purport  of  being  humorous,  but  the  humor 

In  spoiled  by  the  way  the  writer  makes  hla  characters 

hot  St  **■  *®  negro,  yet  the  dialect  for  the  most  part 

hware  0/  vepresentatlve  of  the  average  negro:  the  reader  Is 
*oss  of  artificial  effort  on  the  part  of  the  writer.  After  the 
r.  Johnslng’s  melon  we  are  abundantly  compensated  by 
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turning  to  "A  Tour  of  the  Yosemlte,”  and  being  conducted  through 
forests  of  big  trees,  over  peaks,  and  by  finally  standing  In  a valley 
where  we  can  see  the  wonderful  Yosemlte  Falls.  The  writer  has 
evidently  seen  the  places  which  he  so  vividly  describes.  TIs  rare 
that  such  articles  grace  the  pages  of  college  publications.  “The 
Uninvited  Guest”  Is  short  but  good.  “Mercer  Songs”  show  college 
spirit  among  the  students.  "A  Poetic  Freshman”  expresses  a senti- 
ment prevalent  with  a large  number  of  first-year  college  men.  The 
editorial,  exchange,  athletic  and  other  departments  show  excellent 
work.  However,  these  departments  consume  most  of  the  space. 
More  contributions  would  add  to  the  magazine. 

The  Red  and  White  makes  Its  appearance  as  a special  foot-ball 
number.  We  like  the  spirit  which  promped  this.  "History  of  Foot- 
ball at  A.  and  M.”  Is  of  more  than  local  interest  from  the  fact  that 
the  team  of  the  college  holds  the  championship  of  the  South.  As  a 
frontispiece  the  picture  of  the  team  of  1907  Is  given.  Another 
commendable  feature  Is  that  the  pictures  of  the  winners  are  thrown 
In  at  Intervals.  "Breeding  Disease-Resistant  Varieties  of  Plants” 
Is  a good  article  and  well  worth  perusal.  "And  All  Was  Well” 
deserves  mention  as  a story.  On  the  whole  the  December  Issue  of 
The  Red  and  White  Is  better  than  usual. 

The  College  Message. — This  magazine  has  some  readable  contri- 
butions. As  historical  matter,  "The  Founders  of  Salem”  Is  Interest- 
ing and  valuable.  The  writer  has  good  style  and  presents  the  facta 
In  a racy  manner.  The  admirable  tralU  and  eccentricities  of  the 
Moravians  are  portrayed.  "Quaint  Christmas  Customs"  Is  an  ac- 
count of  the  various  ways  In  which  Christmas  is  celebrated  m 
different  countries.  "A  Romance  In  the  RevoIuUonary  War” 
among  the  best  love  stories  for  the  month.  It  Is  told  In  a natural 
way  and  reads  like  a true  story.  "Summertime  in  December  and 
"Sleigh  Song”  are  fairly  good  pieces  of  verse. 

The  University  of  Virginia  Magasirte.—Thia  magazine  sustains  It* 
usual  high  standard.  The  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  campus  adds  t 
the  attractiveness.  But  the  material  Inside  la  what  claims  our 
attention.  "A  Song  In  Winter,”  "Vignettes  In  ERjony,”  and  "A  " 
Roundelay”  are  above  the  average  poems  of  their  type.  "The  G ^ 
of  Fear”  shows  originality  and  versatility.  “SL  Augustine.  Florld^^ 

Is  another  fine  descriptive  and  historical  article  from  the  pch  ^ 
Mr.  Jas.  C.  Bardin.  "Brink  o’  Dawn”  and  '"The  Reckoning. 

Is  typical  of  rough  Western  life,  are  excellent.  Marc  Bradley 
himself  to  be  a prolific  writer.  His  series  of  one-act  dramas  re* 
the  high-water  mark  of  college  Journalism.  "The  Blind  Cup  ^ 
"The  Crime  of  the  Year”  and  "The  Christmas  Gift  of  a Vaga*>®" 
are  exquisite  little  pieces. 
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The  Trinity  Archive  Is  another  of  our  best  exchanges.  On  the 
over  of  the  Christmas  number  the  beautiful  little  poem,  “The 
lid,”  by  John  Charles  McNeill,  Is  appropriately  placed.  “The 
‘d-tlrae  Christmas  Story"  takes  us  back  to  England  with  Irving, 
^bd  also  Introduces  us  to  Dickens.  The  Christmas  stories  by 
ckens  are  truly  entertaining,  and  the  writer  of  the  article  pre- 
the  ^ work  in  good  style.  In  imagination  we  sit  by 

6 Yule  Are  and  enjoy  the  good  things  of  Christmas  celebrations  of 
11  "Christmas  Leave-taking”  is  true  to  the  nature  of  a 

hi  b*an.  “Fifty  Years  of  an  American  Magazine”  reviews  the 
edlt^*"^  the  Atlantic  Monthly  and  gives  short  sketches  of  its 
«g.  'to  whom  the  phenomenal  success  of  the  publication  is  due. 
bbliit  * Young  Virginian”  is  pathetic  and  romantic.  Narrative 

tola  ’^*®t>layed  in  the  workmanship  of  the  story.  It  is  well 

ryjj’  Yhe  Perverseness  of  Ethel”  is  a love  story  above  the  general 
ajj  *■  ®°*ts  with  the  inevitable.  “The  Old  Brick  House”  relates 
The  **■  ^*®*t  to  Black  Beard’s  castle  in  Eastern  Carolina, 

horrible  *“^b*Ses  in  imagination  and  succeeds  in  describing  some 
We  ^ ®^°^bbes.  The  Archive  contains  some  good  verse, 
bbcess  ^ receipt  of  the  usual  exchanges  and  deem  It  not 

bby  to  mention  them  by  name. 


CLIPPINGS 


HER  WORD  FOR  IT. 

John  was  standing  up  in  the  speliing  class  of  the  Bodlne  school- 
The  teacher  said  to  him: 

“John,  spell  the  word  ‘fail.’  ” 

"I  can’t.” 

“What!  you  can’t  spell  as  simple  a word  as  that?*’ 

“No,  ma’am.” 

"Why  not?” 

" ’Cause  you  told  me  there  was  no  such  word  as  ‘fail.’  ” 

ONLY  A TRIFLE. 

“Professor,”  said  a senior,  trying  to  be  pathetic  at  parting. 
Indebted  to  you  for  all  I know.” 

“Pray  don’t  mention  such  a trifle,”  was  the  reply- — Chrlstl** 
Advocate. 

Ji 

UPS  AND  DOWNS. 

When  Tommie’s  sweetheart  treats  him  well. 

The  other  fellow  throws  a fit: 

But  Tommie’s  bead  is  in  a swell, 

IT! 

surely 

he's 

thinks 

he 

Because 

The  other  fellow  wins,  and  Tom 
Declares  In  manner  fierce  and  stout. 

He’ll  never  love  another  girl. 

Poor  Tom, 
be 

knows 

' bo's 

down 

and 
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BASHFUL  BOY. 

"Sam,  suppose  the  house  afire, 

And  had  ’bout  fallen  through; 

Suppose  that  all  rush  out  In  haste: 

Tell  me  what  you  would  do?” 

“Why,  Mary  dear,  the  first  of  all, 

I’d  take  you  safely  out; 

Deliver  you  from  scorching  fiames. 

And  ash  that  fall  about.” 

” ’Twould  bo  so  nice  to  think  of  me 
In  such  a time  of  need; 

But  don’t  you  think  you’d  lose  much  time 
So  far  from  me  you  are  Indeed?” 

— H.  K.  S.  in  C.  C.  C. 
J* 

WHY? 

Why  la  a woman  afraid  of  a mouse? 

Is  a mystery  to  me,  I declare. 

Why  Is  a woman  afraid  of  a mouse. 

When  she  wears  a rat  In  her  hair? 

The  maiden  sorrowfully  milked  the  goat. 

And  pensively  turned  to  mutter: 

"I  wish  you’d  turn  to  milk,  you  brute!” 

But  the  animal  turned  to  butt  ’er. — Ex. 

■xa — pTsoq  joq  uo  puuis  oj  puq  eqs  ji 
’Avoqomos  It  lu  ^93  p.aqs  jiiauq  9AV 
— puaj  XpuajiB  s.eqs  maod  sjqx 
n jo  s^uso  uaj  joSua  u.eM  ‘mom 

•Moqs  n JO  pu]q  isnai  eqj  sjaS  aqs  ji 
‘MoqiCuu  jno  jj  puq  H.eqs  ‘jaq  noX  ‘jng 
• ^ouq  oj  jou  jqSno  aqs  Sniqjamos  s.ji 
■numoM  u B9|jaoM  SuiqiXun  s.ejaxn  II 
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WAKE  FOREST  ALUMNI 


CHARLES  S.  BARNETTE,  Editor. 


Rev.  J.  J.  Douglass,  of  South  Carolina,  has  recently 
hook,  "The  Girdle  of  the  Great."  It  is  on  the  Tom  Dixon 


Mr.  E.  P.  Ellington,  who  for  fifteen  years  was  superinten- 
schools  of  Rockingham  County,  is  now  teaching 


—’88. 
lished  a 
order. 

—’85. 

dent  of  the 
Forestvllle. 

— ’95.  Mr.  John  A.  Oates  has  been  appointed  president  of 
Anti-Saloon  League.  Mr.  Oates  is  greatly  interested  in  the  tempo*" 
ance  movement  which  is  now  stirring  North  Carolina. 

— '93.  Mr.  F.  P.  Hobgood,  Jr.,  of  Greensboro,  and  Mr.  J.  P-  Aid®*" 
man  are  holding  prominent  ofilces  in  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Masons. 

— ’05.  Mr.  W.  II.  Pace,  of  Raleigh,  has  been  appointed 
the  Sherwood  Higgs  Co.  Mr.  Pace  is  to  be  congratulated,  a** 
many  friends  wish  him  success. 

— Mr.  D.  A.  Humphrey,  the  famous  "Doc”  Humphrey  of  the  la^^^ 
’90’a,  is  now  completing  a course  of  medicine  at  the  North  Car 
Medical  College.  He  has  a host  of  friends  who  will  wish  h m 
greatest  success  in  his  chosen  profession. 

— ’90.  Rev.  Geo.  T.  Watkins,  who  for  the  past  several 
been  pastor  of  the  Baptist  church  at  Roxboro,  has  been  call 
First  Baptist  Church  of  Goldsboro,  and  has  accepted  the 
many  friends  at  Roxboro  regret  very  much  to  see  him  ea 
their  good  wishes  go  with  him  into  his  new  field. 

—’91.  Mr.  J.  L.  Kesler,  Professor  of  Biology  in  ^’“^^ycators 
slty,  Waco,  Texas,  is  now  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading 
of  that  great  State.  We  hear  from  authentic  sources 
department  is  one  of  the  most  popular  in  all  the  collegCt  ^£,rk* 
his  classes  are  enthusiastic  in  their  work.  In  other  ^ esta**" 
especially  in  religion  and  social  affairs.  Professor  as  * 

lished  a reputation  as  a thinker  and  student,  and  his  se 

speaker  and  lecturer  are  often  in  requisition.  -.rt- 

Hls  uCP*** 

—’92.  Mr.  W.  B.  Daniel  is  also  a teacher  in  ^yond  l*i» 

ment  Is  Latin.  It  was  found  that  he  was  also  talent  ins*^' 

specialty,  and  for  several  years  he  has  been  dean  In  t a typho^** 
tution.  We  regret  to  hear  that  owing  to  a severe  atta<^^ 
fever  ho  has  been  obliged  to  give  up  hls  work  for  a pe 
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’97.  The  church  at  Hawklnsvllle,  Ga.,  has  just  closed  a very 
«atl8tactory  year.  There  was  uninterrupted  concord  among  its  mem- 
and  their  ranks  were  increased  by  seventy  additions;  $1,901 
contributed  to  missions,  education  and  charity;  $2,200  were 
expended  for  current  expenses,  and  a debt  of  $1,700  practically 
^iped  Out.  Charles  L.  Greaves,  formerly  well  known  in  North 
arolina.  Is  pastor  at  that  point 

~~  04.  We  congratulate  Mr.  Hartwell  V.  Scarborough  on  his  mar- 
*■  age  to  Miss  Bessie  Camille  Haggard,  of  Aulander.  They  are 
among  our  most  prominent  Baptist  families,  and  have  many  friends 
° 'Will  join  us  in  best  wishes. 


but  resigned  the  Clinton  Baptist  Church, 

g 1 not  Informed  what  his  plans  are  for  the  future.  This 

andld  preacher  should  not  be  allowed  to  escape  from  the  State. 

•npch^l^*^  people  of  Hertford  say  that  T.  S.  Crutchfield  is  as 

Oepart  town.  They  regard  his 

devot  ^ distinct  loss  to  the  town.  The  Baptists  were  very 

years^  work  will  abide  and  bring  forth  fruit  in  all 

o come.  Thomasvlllo  and  the  Orphanage  are  fortunate. 

Castor  Edenton  Church  is  ready  for  a forward  movement 

things  4a  well  and  strong  again,  and  ready  for  greater 

had  t ^ Efeat  drawback  since  going  to  Edenton,  hav- 

health^^”'*^  tever,  and  was  not  able  to  work  for  three  months, 
the  St  he  has  line  ability,  and  some  of  the  best  people 

shall  hear  great  things  from  Edenton. 

W.  Q Bradshaw  has  been  called  to  succeed  the  late 

^PPolnte^^'f^*^^  pastor  of  the  Hickory  Baptist  Church.  He  it 
of  th  ° s*^*'**  Board  of  Missions  as  evangelist  for  the  western 
Work  ®°t.  informed  whether  he  will  leave 

—’81  > ° to  the  pastorate. 

®°tne  to  Nor^^  p*^^*^**  ^*'*4®  4h®  hand  of  hearty  wel- 

converted  at  t is  a native  of  Winston-Salem;  was 

bated  from  ^80,  began  preaching  at  seventeen,  grad- 

bebater,  orato  ^ ^ ^®fC8t  with  the  Master's  degree,  having  been 
the  Pirat  oJ’  valedictorian;  served  in  his  State  as  pastor 
in  1895  *44  Raleigh,  Elizabeth  City,  Durham,  and  Ashe- 

'^bcon,  Ga.,  wh  ^ ®bro  of  the  First  BapUst  Church  of 

^as  been  past**"”  ^ vcaialned  ten  years;  and  for  the  past  year  he 
^®8ree  of  n.n  Church  in  Beaumont,  Texas.  The 

aad  Wake  Poro  conferred  upon  him  by  both  Mercer  University 
ollege.  He  has  entered  upon  his  ministry  at  our 
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First  Church  In  Greensboro,  under  flattering  auspices,  and  we  hope 
and  anticipate  that  his  labors  will  be  greatly  blessed  in  Greensboro 
and  throughout  the  State. — Biblical  Recorder. 

—’98.  It  is  often  the  case  that  a pastor  becomes  too  engrossed 
in  his  work  to  have  time  to  give  out  the  news  to  his  brethren.  Re^ 
J.  B.  Jackson,  of  Fairmont.  N.  C..  is  one  of  that  type.  When  n 
went  to  Fairmont  a few  years  ago  the  church  was  in  debt  for 
parsonage  almost  to  the  full  value  of  the  property. 
has  been  completed,  painted,  and  paid  for.  The  chu^  buiWi  g 
undergone  repairs  and  additions,  with  no  debts,  men  be  b = 
pastoral  charge  the  church  had  preaching  Sundays  now  t 
Lndays  in  the  month.  Then  it  paid  about  »200  to  beneflcen^^ 
now  more  than  $600  per  annum.  Every  department  of  tbe 
is  in  fine  working  order  and  symmetrical  in  its  work.  ji 

son’s  field  last  year  greatly  increased  in  membership.  i ^ 

paid  $1,100  for  missions,  which  was  not  exceeded  by  mor 

dozen  churches  in  the  entire  State.  This  is  a fine  showing. 

ileal  Recorder.  rastalia. 

—1900.  Rev.  G.  W.  May,  principal  of  Castalia  Academy, 

N.  C.,  enrolled  over  one  hundred  students  last  ggggion. 

increase  of  60  per  cent  above  the  enrollment  of  any  prev  o 
— ’94-’97.  - Rev.  R.  H.  Herring  has  resigned  his  it  is 

City  to  become  evangelist  for  the  Neuse-Atlantlc  jjg  wa® 

expected  that  he  will  enter  his  new  work  at  an  early 
a visitor  to  the  College  January  21st. 

’93.  Rev.  John  A.  Wray,  of  Plant  City,  Fla.,  b^  ® 

call  to  Live  Oak  in  that  State,  and  will  begin  work  a j^gj.gase 
of  February.  The  Plant  City  church  , ^ratlve.  «® 

salary,  but  he  felt  that  the  call  to  Live  Oak  Februa^^ 

had  planned  a trip  to  the  Orient,  to  sail  from  Ne  ^grk 

6th,  but  has  postponed  it  a year  in  order  to 

at  once.  jiashvi'’®' 

—’88.  Rev.  J.  N.  Booth  takes  up  a new  paste  t 
Tenn.,  with  the  Lockland  Baptist  Church,  corn  b® 

Chadwell  Avenue.  The  church  received  m 

building  and  in  elaborate  installation  services.  ^ casbi®^ 

—'01.  Since  1896  Mr.  Robert  H.  Royallhas 
•f  the  Atlantic  National  Bank  of  Jackson  e. 
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"^‘^tlier  permits. 

avo  tlie  stuff  at  Wake  Forest  that  track  teams 

e of.  Can’t  we  liave  one  this  yejir? 
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‘■^cently 


ernon,  of  the  class  of  ’OG,  was  on  the  Ilill 


^3ken  more  interest  than  usual  is  l)eing 

just'  early  in  the  season.  Would 

tiii^  ^ ■^^•Diiversary  be  a good  time  for  the  tourna- 
got  anoti  f There’s  a whispt'r  that  we  are  going  to 
I’Y'hr  at  the  University  before  the  pa.ssing 

‘•isurc  tournament  before  the  match  would 

"-U  ) ^ *’‘'^*^<'**'Pi‘aeticed  team. 

®^L‘iety  j\  of  the  Wake  Forest  Scientific 

Lahop,^  1 Stiles  spoke  in  the  lecture-room  of 

subject  oarly  part  of  the  session,  on 

V'^  ^<>cturo  « Medical  Standpoint. 

comi.i  iiitenselj'  interesting  and  excited  no 
tion  of  ’b’re.  It 
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’'Rly  t( 


N safe  to  say  that  the  publica- 
K^sult  of  Dr.  Stiles’s  investigations  will 


. ha  undoubtedly  on  a Imom. 

and  no^v*^  nioved  into  his  large  bri 

|'*^‘-‘ess  of  ^ban  tliree  residences  are  under 

long  ^ At  (his  rate  few  vacant  lota 

5 I'^anilty  Avenue. 
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. clieck  child  labor  in  the  South. 


Forest 
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his  large  brick  build- 
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i\[r.  Leo  White  spent  a few  days  at  his  home 

Greensboi’o  recently. 

— :Mr.  ’\^'ayland  Cooke,  of  Green.sboro,  was  seen  on  t 
Hill  in  the  latter  part  of  January-. 

— The  Seniors  have  declared  theinstdves  heartil}  ' 
favor  of  caps  and  gowns  for  the  Commencement  of  I J 
Arrangements  are  also  being  made  for  a class 
to  occur  in  the  near  future.  We  suggest 
after  the  Logic  examination  would  be  a most  nttin„ 
and  occasion  for  this  festive  celebration. 

—After  a most  exciting  campaign  the  ofticers 
moot  court  have  been  elected  and  are  as  go- 

E.  W.  Timberlake;  As.sociate  Judge,  O.  W.  Cla\  o 
licitor,  E.  *AL  Hlackmore;  Clerk,  John  A.  Wat.son,  - 
ilT,  T.  M.  Daniel. 

—During  the  present  month  the  Anniver^ 
ers,  and  also  those  who  are  expecting  to  enter 
test  preliminary  to  the  Mercer  debate,  have 
work.  Soon  the  old  dormitory  will  resoum  , i 
hours  of  night,  with  words  of  thundering  e 
often  will  the  Sabbath  stilln(‘ss  of 
be  broken  by  countlt^ss  (*<  ho<*8  of  majestic  i 
the  freshman  who  hungers  after  ‘’’^“‘‘"^^.geks. 
and  listen  to  its  void's  for  the  next  th 
diligence  will  not  go  unrewardeii.  ^ deli.^^'” 

—On  Wednesday  evening,  June  ” Vj,‘poi 

fill  entertainment  was  given  in  the 
the  direction  of  Mrs.  W . M.  Di(  'W'  • 
voung  ladles  of  the  Hill,  for  the 


Association.  A Christmas  play,  reV^, 

fore  the  Sunday  School  during  t ^ ^ rt*nd<’’^.  J 

duced,  while,  in  addition,  of  ' 

the  Glee  Club  and  by  little  Mi«« 
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liivery  moiueut  of  the  evening  was  thoroughly  enjoyed  by 
those  present,  hut  Jiliss  Kogcu’s  received  the  largest  ineas- 
of  tlieir  praise,  lier  “taking-off”  of  the  II.  U.  W. 
'^ocal  graduate  b(‘ing  received  by  the  students  with  most 
^iitliusiastic  applause.  It  is  our  regret  that  entertain- 
•‘tents  liU(.  this  one  are  offiwed  us  so  rarely. 


—Perhaps  the  most  exciting,  certainly  the  closest,  bas- 
ket-hall game  ever  played  on  the  floor  of  our  gymnasium 
"cis  that  between  the  sophomores  and  the  freshmen, 
^'►hieh  took  place  on  the  evening  of  the  22d  of  January, 
“e  sophs  scored  the  first  goal  on  a foul,  but  after  that 
freshnum  had  things  their  way  for  a while,  the  half 
<^»dnig  \vith  the  score  5 to  2 in  theii-  favor.  In  the  sec- 
half  the  freshnum  again  took  the  hmd  and  held  it 
lljdil  the  very  last  of  the  game.  During  the  latter  part 
* ^ the  second  half,  however,  the  sophomores  got  to- 
S|Jher  and  began  to  jiush  their  score  up,  slowly  but 
There  was  at  last  but  one  minute  to  play  and 
score  was  1()  to  t)  in  favor  of  the  freshmen.  Doth 
tlle^'^  desperately,  hut  before  the  whistle  sounded 

thr(‘w  another  goal,  making  the  score  11 
d against  the  freshmen.  'I'he  freshmen  claim,  how- 
'mistake,  in  the  s<>phomore’s  favor  was  made 
tniiie  and,  as  tluur  point  seems  to  be  sus- 

t^acl/ ' P*’abable  that  the  game  will  be  playcnl  over. 
*‘''V‘il  seed  t(mm  and  we  may  expect  a battle- 

^^lu*n  the  next  contest  ccuues  off.  Willis,  White 
'V’ldhTc  excellent  work  for  the  freshmen, 

*^'^phoi  Allen  wen*  the  star  players  among  the 

''ant'i  "^’de  sophomore's  seem  to  have  a slight  ad- 

aeore^tl  ^^eir  rivals  in  weight,  bnt  this  doe.s  not 
"ark  t *‘‘’'”‘terhalance  the  fact  that  the  freshmen 
team  ’ *^de  better,  clearly  outclassing  the  other 

passing  the  ball.  These  class  game's  will  ser^'e 
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not  only  to  increase  class  spirit  and  interest  in  basket- 
ball, but  will  give  training  to  the  men  who  must  take 
the  place  of  those  who  drop  out  of  the  college  team  with 
every  passing  j^ear.  Let  us  then,  men,  support  these 
class  ganies^  and  see  that  they  are  held  every  year. 

The  line-up  was  as  follows: 

Sophomores:  Garrick,  C.;  Williamson,  R.  G.;  McCuI- 
lers,  Frt'eman,  L.  G.;  Allen,  Capt.,  R.  F.;  Daniels,  L.  F- 
hreshmen:  Willis,  C. ; Sawyer,  R.  G. ; Highsmith,  F- 
G.;  White,  W.  Gapt.,  R.  F.;  White,  FI.,  L.  F. 


Wake  forest  student 


Voi..  XXVII.  February,  1908 


THE  WATER  ROSE 

H.  F.  Paub. 

Translated  from  tho  German  of  Geibal. 


A water  rose  silently  rises 

Prom  the  lake’s  blue  depths  below. 

Its  petals  glisten  and  sparkle, 

Its  chalice  is  white  as  snow. 

The  moon  pours  down  from  heaven 
A sheen  of  golden  light — 

Pours  all  her  dreamy  splendor 
Into  its  bosom  white. 

In  the  water  around  the  flower 
A white  swan  circling  goes. 

She  sings  so  soft,  so  tender, 

And  looks  at  the  water  rose. 

She  sings  so  soft,  so  tender — 

She’s  singing  her  life  away — 

D tell  me,  fair  white  flower. 

What  does  the  swan-song  say? 


No.  6 
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McFADCEN’S  INN 


H.  H.  McMillan,  ’08. 


The  horse  was  jaded  and  the  rider  was  weary  as  he 
rode  in  a slow  pace  along  the  old  stage  road  from  Rock- 
ingham toward  Fayetteville,  while  the  August  sun 
shone  down  upon  his  rounded  shoulders.  lie  had  been 
riding  since  the  first  appearance  of  the  rising  sun,  and 
now  the  shadows  were  growing  longer  and  longer  and 
the  sweat  on  his  little  bay  horse  was  forming  itself  m 
long  white  streaks  around  the  saddle  and  band  of  the 
bridle.  Having  changed  his  position  often  during  his 
long,  sultry  journey,  the  rider  was  now  leaning  gently 
forward  and  brushing  the  flies  from  his  horse’s 
with  a sweetgum  bu.sh.  Everything  was  silent  excep 
the  creaking  of  the  saddle  and  the  crushing  sound  oi 
sand  under  the  horse’s  feet.  Now  and  then  the  sileuc 
was  broken  by  the  sudden  cry  of  a partridge  as  she  co^ 
lected  her  young  into  some  secluded  spot  to  spen 
night.  As  he  crossed  a branch  and  through  the  ^'  oo 
quite  often  his  attention  would  be  drawn  to  a rab 
he  would  hop  into  the  road,  take  a good  sniff  of  t 
est  odors,  gallop  slowly  ahead  for  a short  distance, 
back  into  the  woods  and  out  of  sight. 

Our  old  gray-headed  friend,  Billy  McQueen,  or 
twenty  years  had  been  accustomed  to  saddle  ^ ^nnuu^ 
horse  and  take  a trip  to  Fayetteville  to  get  ]ie 

spre<*,  and  as  August  furnishe<l  the  l)est  ^oa 
chose  this  month.  He  .si)ent  very  friends, 

visiting,  but  was  very  fond  of  “ga.ssing  ^ with 

so  he  used  this  trip  to  speak  a friendly  «on  o>^^^  ^ 
his  many  friends  along  this  road.  It  f^r- 

prise  but  a source  of  much  pleasure  for  one  o 
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iner  friends  to  liear  his  rough,  Scotch  voice  in  front  of 
tile  gate,  and  it  was  generally  answered  by  a glass  of 
tpesh  buttermilk  or  “hard”  cider. 

It  was  about  half-past  five  o’clock  and  he  had  one 
more  post  to  pass  before  reaching  Jesse  Johnson’s,  so  he 
iii'ged  his  weary  horse  a little,  that  he  might  chat  him  a 
"’Idle  and  then  reach  the  Inn,  three  miles  distant,  before 
feOod  dark.  After  turning  the  last  bend  in  the  road  and 
entering  the  straight,  shady  lane  our  traveler  gave  a 
^11‘oad  smile  as  he  saw  his  friend  cross  the  road  from  the 
mi'u  to  his  house.  After  the  annual  handshake  and  cor- 
^ ml  I'eception  the  two  Scotch  friends  took  their  seats  be- 
^ide  the  moss-covered  cider  barrel  in  the  back  yard. 

Well,  how’s  de  weatlier  been  servin’  you  since  I seen 
•^mi  last?”  said  Jesse,  as  the  flowing  cider  foamed  in  the 
'“'^Kmird  dipper. 

^ ’list  common  only,”  replied  Billie,  as  he  threw  the  to- 
' * fi*om  his  mouth.  “I  si>os(?  you’ll  soon  be  through 
der‘/>>'  looks  of  all  those  hands  cornin’  yon- 

bo  come  yesterday  after  they  stripped  out 

''  'Till!  over  the  branch.” 

ii’on  ^ alive!  This  cider  is  strong  enough  to  float 
''^^cs,  and  good;  don’t  say  a word.  It  would  do 
siiid  Billy  as  he  draine<l  the  third  glass, 
iiiyj.  makin’  right  well  myself,”  replied  the  far- 

bis  ’ his  bat  aside  and  running  his  fingers  through 

\ "’eaty  hair. 

A rx 

'\  "‘••lates  talk  with  the  familv,  Billv  was 
had  no\-  ^ and  moving  slowly  on.  The  shadows 
m the  together  and  the  earth  was  wrappe«l 

nuiete^^/  **'*’*■  *^anset.  All  nature  was  quiet,  even 

®*‘ngs  of  before.  The  cries  of  the  crickets  and  the 

'<  birds  had  died  away  and  the  laughter  of  an 
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owl  in  a distant  swamp,  joined  with  the  nightly  cry  of  a 
whippoorwill  to  furnish  amusement  for  the  weary 

traveler.  _ x 

It  was  full  dark  when  Billy  drew  up  his  horse  in  fron 
of  an  old  dilapidated  two-story  house,  surrounded  7 
huge  oaks  of  the  primeval  forests,  which  added  to  t 
dreariness  of  the  place  and  sheltered  the  moss-cover 
roof  with  their  mighty  boughs. 

During  the  age  of  the  stage-coach  this  old  Soutn 
mansion  served  as  a stopping  place  where 
changed  and  mail  delivered.  There  is  where  a 
neighbors  gathered  together  to  discuss  the 
events.  This  mansion,  ^IcFadgen’s  Inn,  was  surroun 
by  a large  plantation  of  furrowed  land.  The 
tween  two  zig-zag  rail  fences  was  spotted  with 
cows,  sheep  and  noisy  geese.  These,  with 
dred  gay  and  singing  negroes,  owned  by  the  cu  ur 
refined  family,  McFadgen,  all  blended  to  form  tu 
of  an  ideal  country  home.  . 

But  this  was  not  to  last.  The  old  stag^co 
placed  aside  by  the  rapid  train  that  swept  ac 
path,  causing  the  old  order  to  give  way  for  t e 
the  series  of  battles  where  brother  ou,,  ^ " ^ijjg 

brother,  two  of  the  noble  sons  were  ta  gione- 

family,  leaving  one  son,  a daughter  and  mo  e . 

From  that  time  on  the  place  was  in  » proc 
The  many  acres  of  fertile  land  became  less  a j^gying 
only  a small  patch  in  the  center  was  cultiva 
the  rest  to  grow  up  in  weeds  and  nut-^a^-  jjorseS 
stables  once  occupied  by  strong  and  ^ brayi®^ 

became  vacant  until  now  one  was  u x .^elcoine 
mule,  which  kept  his  head  out  of  a hole  lo 
passer-by.  The  huge  barn  was  broken  in  ^gg 

only  time  could  accomplish.  The  ya- 
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®Qce  a line  of  beauty,  was  now  a hedgerow  of  rubbish. 

old  well-sweep  had  broken  in  the  middle  and  only^ 
^he  post  and  mossy  curb  were  left  in  the  mass  of  poke 
"^eeds.  The  blinds  were  hanging  by  one  hinge  and  the 
broken  panes  were  supplied  by  dingy  pillows.  Bats  and  . 
screech  owls  darkened  the  air  and  all  contributed  to  a 
®cene  of  desolation  and  ruin. 

Such  was  the  view  that  Billy  saw  as  he  waved  to  and 
^ro  trying  to  decide  the  most  comfortable  way  to  dis- 
count his  horse.  As  his  head  was  growing  heavy  he 
Cade  a bound  from  his  horse  and  went  stumbling  in, 
^hile  his  horse  made  for  a fodder  stack.  Billy  knew 
^Cl  which  was  Jack’s  room,  so  he  went  toward  it,  being 
.Cod,  sleepy,  and  somewhat  “tight.”  There  was  no  light 
C but  a dim  one  burning  in  one  of  the  back  rooms. 

^ 0 Scotchman  paid  little  attention  to  the  lights,  but 
as  Soon  beside  his  bed-companion  and  dozing  off  to 
®uon  he  was  waked  by  the  light  of  the  moon 
^J^Ping  through  the  window  and  falling  full  in  his  face, 
^^uiehow  he  cotild  not  sleep,  but  rolled  and  tumbled  as 
pictures  appear  and  vanish  by  the  shad- 
® on  the  wall.  He  felt  strange  and  out  of  place. 


Th 
I’ustl 


on  the  house  began  to  tremble  and  the  leaves  began  to 
and  f '^’ind  and  distant  thunder,  but  all  was  calm 
He  leaned  over  to  his  bed-fellow  and  said, 
^ake^^^^^  '^uck,  you  look  mighty  pale  in  the  moonlight. 
“Mv  speak  to  your  old  friend.”  All  was  quiet. 

The  your  hands  are  cold.  Wake  up!  0 Jack.” 
Wall  ^ ^^ce  a shock  that  brought  the  pictures  from  the 
foripc^f  covered  the  bed  with  plaster.  As  a woman’s 
sheet  room,  Billy  made  a bound  for  the  door, 

A ^^y 

to  ® ghastly  form  rushed  by,  the  woman  sank 

oor.  Other  boys  and  girls,  men  and  women 
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rushed  to  the  side  of  the  aged  mother,  who  had  fainted. 
When  she  came  to  her  senses  somewhat,  all  she  could  say 
was,  “Jack!  gone!  judgment  day!”  On  hearing  this> 
some  one  rushed  to  the  bed  and  found  the  corpse  lyi^ 
still,  but  the  sheet  was  gone.  Every  one  was  frightenen 
by  the  severe  shocks  and  their  effect  upon  the  mother. 

Thus  the  night  was  spent  in  wonder  and 
ment,  but  when  the  light  came  faint  from  the  east 
birds  sang  free  as  usual.  All  was  bright  and  natur 
without,  hut  strange  and  marvelous  within. 

Jack  McPadgen  had  died  the  day  before  and 
munity  were  assembed  at  his  “sitting  up.”  But  it 
not  until  Jesse  Johnson  came  up  and  told  of  Billy  s 
and  the  cider  that  they  could  account  for  the 
horse  and  the  lost  sheet  News  came  out  in 
a few  days  later  telling  how  the  earth  trembly 
the  shocks  of  the  well-known  earthquake  of  l88b, 
caused  Billy  to  give  the  shrieks  of  judgment  day.^ 
one  of  these  events  coming  alone  would  have  been 
enable  occurrence,  but  all  coming  at  once  gave  a 
fill  scene  of  horror. 

The  mother  and  daughter  have  moved  j,ats, 

the  deserted  house  stands  alone  as  a safe  harbor 
owls  and  stray  cats. 
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A SOPHOMORE  S MISTAKE 


X.  Y.  Z. 


I am  now  a senior.  I was  once  a sophomore,  but  I 
^ould  not  help  it  any  more  than  a boy  can  help  having 
goslings  when  the  time  comes.  At  the  time,  I must 
<^onfess  the  truth,  I thought  it  a very  fine  thing  to  be  a 
sophomore.  Of  course  that  was  because  I did  not  know 
better.  What  a wise  provision  of  Nature  that  we 
®'oul(i  all  think  our  lot  endurable!  The  freshman  en- 
the  superciliousness  of  his  fellow-students  because 
lopeg  before  long  to  be  a sophomore;  the  junior  toils 
fully  along  his  uneventful  course  cheered  by  the 
^^'^t  next  year  he  will  be  the  most  important 
dis''-  the  senior  has  already  tired  of  being  a 

yearns  to  see  the  day  when  he  can  fill  a 
aU^tf  world.  The  sophomore  differs  from 

others  in  that  he  is  perfectly  satisfied  to  be  a 
*^iid  imagines  that  he  individually  is  the 
iRe  of  his  genus.  At  least  it  was  so  with 

''as  • T ^ Brummel,  in  deportment  I 

I)  t vory  much  doubt  if  Richard  Hard- 

could  have  excelled  me  in  the  airs  that  I gave 
*''acul  t are  two  kinds  of  fops.  Both  are  im- 

^’Rlks^H  t)ut  one  looks  at  his  shoes  when  he 

^isrpJ  other  holds  his  head  up.  The  first  simply 
^0  lor'd^  '"’orld,  the  second  assumes  to 

^^lupus  ^ ®^^P 

^'culfip’  your  nose  slightly  above  the  perpen- 

your  breath  a second  or  two  and  see  how 
tol(i  all  tl  * ^ b^'lonped  to  this  latter  claK«.  I have 

^^cnt  of  introduction  to  the  story  of 


an  inci- 


oiy  sophomore-life,  which  brought  mo  from  the 
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Mountain  of  Pride  to  the  Valley  of  Humiliation. 
tunately  for  me  at  the  time  none  of  my  fellow  studen  s 
ever  knew  it!  Even  now  I am  taking  precautions  t a 
no  one  shall  detect  my  identity,  for  though  I have  gon 
from  class  to  class  I am  still  the  same  person  as  I ^ 


two  years  ago. 

One  Wednesday  in  the  month  of  January,  1906,  1 ^ 

in  the  city  of  Kaleigh.  I have  no  idea  what  business^ 
had  there.  I am  not  even  so  very  certain  that  I go*  P® 
mission  to  be  absent  from  the  college.  I found  it 
difficult  in  those  days  to  manufacture  plausible 
for  the  President,  who  always  questioned  me  very  c os 
about  my  absences  and  made  me  ashamed  of  the  i ^ 
stuff  I brought  him.  So  though  I had  good  an 
cient  reasons  for  being  in  Raleigh,  I knew  tha 
would  look  so  wretched  on  paper,  that  for  this 
only  I was  in  Raleigh  without  permission.  I 
that  I was  there  for  no  better  reason  than  that  I 
an  excuse  to  idle  away  my  time.  I should  have 
college  at  work.  I had  spent  the  day  hanging  j 
the  Yarborough  House  and  the  Capital  CIu  , 
had  a friend.  On  leaving  the  latter  place  for 
Station,  about  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  ^ 
struck  something  that  rattled  on  the  hand' 

bered  up  enough  to  look  down.  It  was  a a 
bag  of  the  fashion  of  that  year.  I picked  i uP^‘^  ^.Quld 
it  a minute,  not  knowing  what  to  do  with  it,  j^piisb 
have  felt  mighty  foolish  and  would  s i j^apd.  ^ 
walking  down  street  with  such  a thing  Aft®^  ^ 

had  about  as  soon  be  seen  with  a ban 
little  profound  consideration  I hid  it  snug  y 
coat  pocket.  . . j^jpg  alone  I 

When  I was  at  home  and  was  certain  o ^ gjpj. 

took  it  out  and  proceeded  to  open  it,  ^ *e 
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matter.  There  were  two  little  knobs  on  top,  but 
they  were  there  was  more  than  I could  discover,  for 
them  ever  so  much  the  bag  still  remained  closed, 
^ orked  at  it  patiently  for  five  minutes.  Still  no  result, 
onfound  it ! I began  to  lose  patience.  I am  sure  that 
Dover  swore  aloud  in  my  life,  but  I am  equally  sure 
Dt  in  niy  mind  I used  some  very  abusive  language 
^^^Dt  particular  hand-bag,  and  about  women’s 
in  general.  At  last  I grew  desperate,  and  taking 
^ ^ leather  on  both  sides  into  my  bands  I gave  a snatch 
. ^'icceeded  in  opening  it.  The  mystery  was  ex- 


Plained. 


baa, 


The  knobs  liad  nothing  to  do  with  fastening 


^as. 


S)  but  I can  not  undertake  to  say  what  their  use 


Th 

^ ^Dteresting  thing  to  me  was  the  contents  of  that 
thin.r  there  was  a handkerchief,  a dainty  little 

how*”  scented  with  an  uncommon  and  yet  some- 

sgg  familiar  perfume.  ^Mark  the  sequel  and 


Sense  feminine  robs  us  men  of  our  common 

“jj  the  corner  I saw  tlie  pretty  little  initials 

sanipi , other  contents  of  the  hag  were  these:  Two 

Plexi  dress  goods,  a receipt  for  whitening  the  com- 
dress  b^  ^ ^^^eipt  for  curling  the  hair,  a cloak  button,  a 
taiu^  a ^ ticket  for  a drink  at  a soda  foun- 

'"Verv  ^^'^^^^'ttle  wrappers  of  candy  kisses  with  verses 
^^^tly  verses — printed  on  them,  a package  re- 

containing  a collar  which  might  have 
from  ten  cents  to  ten  dollars,  two  pieces 
and  ^ r characteristic  woman’s  sharpen- 

mucr  round  hall,  which  I had  to  admit  was 
With'  ^^^DwiDg-gum.  Then  there  was  a pocket- 
^ke  own''"^  dollar  and  eighty-five  cents  in  it.  No  clue 
^kat  be?  ‘Except  those  initials — “M.  B.”  Who  could 
ran  over  the  list  of  my  acquaintances,  but  to 
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no  purpose.  I was  about  to  give  it  up  and  was  putting 
the  treasures  back  one  by  one  into  their  places  w 
observed  that  the  wonderful  bag  had  another  comP^^^ 
ment.  I hastily  rifled  this  and  brought  out  a e 
which  was  addressed,  “Miss  Maycie  Blunte, 

University,  Kaleigh,  N.  C.”  gweet; 

There  the  mystery  was  solved.  It  was  som  , 
school  girl.  Bless  her  heart!  And  she  had  tieou  ^ 
ing  along  behind  some  sour  teacher,  and  doubt  _ 
cause  of  her  abuse  had  dropped  her  hand-bag. 
swwd  little  heart!  And  her  heart  was  fixed  o 
Yes,  the  verses  proved  that.  And  she  had  ^ jmd 

mird  for  her  looks,  especially  for  her  complexi 

„ • - eat  nff  a ain-  .1 


hair.  How  nice-looking  hair  does  set  off  a g 
slie  used  chewing-gum.  I had  heard  that  mos 


school 
A 


he  used  ciiewing-gum.  i uau  ^ 

girls  did  that.  It  is  objectionable  but  pardo 
weakness  rather  than  a fault.  And  then  sue 
toeratic  name.  Blunte,  oh  yes.  One  of  piuut® 

families  in  the  State.  Why,  there  was  Govern 
and  Congressman  Blunte,  of  Bridgeport.  ^pridg®" 
Well,  bless  my  life!  this  letter  is  postmarkea^ 
port.”  Some  of  that  very  family  as  sure  as  ^ 

I am  interested.  I must  return  this  hand-  xjuive*” 
Wlio  knows  what  will  come  of  it?  ‘ bu* 

sitv?  Why,  yes,  the  name  has  a familiar  for 

was  never  there.  Well,  there  are  so  mau'  ^ 
girls  in  Baleigh.  I have  never  been  to  bu  gfrl 

I will  keep  this  to  myself.  jgVn  and 

holiday  and  reception  day.  I will  ^ 

my  face.  Such  were  the  reflections  in  g^erytl’’®" 

so  much  interested  that  I forgot  )00' 


else  until  midnight.  j^re: 

The  next  Monday  morning  I was  ‘ ^ .wanted 
oflice.  I had  a good  reason  this  time. 


presid‘d 


to 


c» 
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^ ^ young  lady  that  afternoon.  The  President  allowed 
^fter  a smile  and  a little  banter,  which  only 
f feel  the  better.  Ah,  that  President  could  up- 
date a fellow’s  wishes! 


If 

OQ  ^ Wake  Forest  dressed  “to  kill,”  it  was 

"’hich  ^^^at  morning.  I had  on  a Prince  Albert 

gyj.  ^ '^alters  had  just  finished,  and  had  my  cranium 

^ailed^^^^^^  ^ f^^ae  small  boys 

abom'  ^ passing  along  the  street,  and  that 

draw  of  loafers  that  forever  hovers  around 

f^e  came  out,  sprinted  across  the  railroad  as 

was  pulling  in,  risking  life  and  limb,  and 
me  as  I was  getting  on  the  train.  That 
kittle  ai  tiling  that  my  opinion  has  changed  very 
R ^ ''  as  a sophomore. 

Pair  ^ went  to  Cross  & Linehan’s  and  got  a new 

Soil  ® ■ 


train 

'•>>«tlea  at 
Crowd 


on  tl  those  I had  had  just  the  slightest 

kittle  can  Posengarten’s  and  got  a dainty 

‘‘ooiUj  wh^  ^hen  I repaired  to  my  Capital  Club  friend’s 
^^at  the  ^ *^Pcut  an  liour  on  my  dress.  I do  believe 
'“ave  found  in  “The  Gay  Mr.  Goldstein”  would 

^^ywhere  ‘^’fflcult  to  have  detected  a piece  of  pluff 
^ siie^^  clothes.  I felt  that  for  once  in  my  life 
Inward  dressing,  as  I walked  up  the  street 

.a*")  luy  frock  University,  with  my  spotless  wing  col- 
beneath  buttoned  up  down  the  front  and  show- 

^'‘Ca.S(ai  trou  nnhuttoned  overcoat,  1113’  beautifulh' 

^^^‘^'Pely  shoes^*%"^”^^'  bung  so  elegantly  around  my 
^'^^Ves  ond  vv  > hands  were  encased  in  those 

“the  dau^  ^^ss  Plunte 

csidesj  j f ,f ! n hundred  earls”  and  deserved  it 
^^^ciate  jjonu  taste  and  culture  to  ap- 

’'^con^od  I would  observe  how  well 

‘ How  delighted  she  would  be  to  receive 
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her  pocket-book  again.  What  kind  of 
make  to  her?  Must  I tell  her  that  I have 
dreamed  of  almost  nothing  else  for  the  “ j^to 
except  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her  and  of  delive  „ 
her  own  dainty  hands  her  lost  property. 
have  been  the  literal  truth.  And  then  I g^e 

means  to  keep  up  the  conversation  for  some  tim  - 
would  have  to  tell  me  how  she  came  *0  '^.ould 

teacher  would  have  something  to  do  wdh  it.  . to 

discuss  teachers,  and  I would  show  tha  tben-^ 

get  along  without  making  myself  a ^ 

well,  it  would  be  all  right  That  would  be 
many  visits.  I only  hoped  that  the  college  pa 
be  light  enough  for  her  to  see  me  well.  rjniversity 

Amid  these  reflections  I had  reached  the  ^.^jog 
and  was  already  mounting  some  steps  withou 
very  particularly  where  I was.  But  I ^vas 
place.  My  ring  was  answered  by  a coi 
whom  I handed  my  card,  in  the  corner  ^ligs 

printed  “Wake  Forest  College,”  and  I a^ke  jjgjit 

munte.  I was  left  in  a little  parlor  not  qm^ 
as  I had  hoped.  Humph!  this  atmospher 
able.  I believe  that  the  negro  maid  spca° 
here.  After  some  time  not  the  maid  hu  ‘ 
woman  returned,  holding  my  card  m aw 

“Is  this  Mr.  ***”?  she  said.  It  vs'as.  W*^  ^-aotc^  * 
message  that  she  could  deliver  for  ine.  » gf  t 
see  Miss  Blunte.  That  was  that/  ^ 

institution.  But  I had  important  j 

cerned  her  very  closely,  and  ^ jgt  me 

her.  I would  thank  her  if 
President.  She  would  see  a^""  s^e 

Confound  that  impudent  maid.  , 4 gaW  the 

As  if  it  was  any  of  her  business  whether 
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’’’■  not.  I had  my  dander  up  now.  But  it  did  not  stay 
^ long.  Pretty  soon  the  President  appeared.  He  was 
1 and  dark  and  terrible.  I shall  never  forget  his  look. 
^ was  one  of  mastery.  I felt  all  my  courage  wilt  before 
Before  ever  a word  was  spoken  I was  a convicted 
in  his  eyes. 

‘‘Ah,  this  is  Mr.  ***,  I believe.” 

Yes.” 

Mi  I'®!!  ®nid  he,  “why  you  want  to  see 

Blunte?” 

I have  found  the  lady’s  hand-bag,  and  I 
into  h ^ niight  have  the  pleasure  of  returning  it 
’’ecepf^^  hands,  and  I had  hoped  that,  as  this  is 
a,  half 'h  ^ ’ that  it  would  not  be  amiss  for  me  to  have 

's  if  ct,  ® conversation  with  her  in  a social  way ; that 
’ « she  IS  willing.” 

“1?  mean,  sir?” 

1^  what  I say,  sir.” 

^ ‘social  ’ ^ Wake  Forest  student,  desire  to  meet  in 

‘‘Wh  ^ student  of  this  University!” 

“What^^^  preposterous  in  that?” 

“No  >•  Englander,  are  you?” 


and 


No,  %in.  T « .. 

look^d^  ^ North  Carolinian.” 

^‘^^tinued  irrepressible  amusement, 

“It  is  hind  of  a school  this  is?” 

“Not  e ^ ^ ^oiivent,  is  it,  sir?” 

Then  i school  for  colored  youth.” 

hlinflup,^  A school  for  colored  youth!  O, 

It  all.  The  od  conceit!  my  ignorance!  Now  I saw 

'^nough.  jf  that  handkerchief  should  have  been 

haow  '5vhat  I '^^^harous  ignorance  in  me  not  to 
^’'.''’'ghts  chn^o^i"!.  University  really  was.  All  these 
and  I o another  like  lightning  through  my 
came  to  myself  with  the  reflection  that  no 
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one  knew  what  I had  done;  no  one  f " “^'"d 

me.  Somehow  or  other  I got  rid 

left  there.  I was  eo  mnch  dejected  that 

on  the  President’s  face  had  given  J l 

home  on  the  midnight  tram.  I do  , „„t 

looked,  hut  I felt  like  a horse  that  has  been  turned 

to  die. 
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CONSTANCY 
H.  K.  W.,  ’08. 

How  long  have  I loved  thee? 

Go  ask  of  the  sea 
How  long  have  his  billows 
Foamed  over  the  lea. 

How  deep  have  I loved  thee? 

Oh,  as  deep  as  the  blue 
Of  the  heaven  above  me, — 

So  deep,  and  so  true. 

Yet  in  vain  have  I loved  thee? 

Well,  let  it  be  so; 

Hut  thine  answer  can  change  not 
My  loving,  I know. 
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ROUSSEAU.  THE  PROPHET  IN  EDUCATION 
J.G.C.,  ’08. 

Few  men  in  history  have  exerted  a greater  influen 
upo5  education  than  the  celebrated  French  autho^  J 
Jacques  Rousseau.  In  his  day  the  mode  of  ms 
was  making  a desperate  struggle  for  advancement 
with  an  unerring  prophetic  eye,  blazed  the  pa 
cation  was  to  pursue  in  the  coming  generation  • 
understood  the  romantic  life  of  French  igts 

Jesuits  had  preached  self-seeking  virtue;  the  i 

had  taught  a true  hut  hopeless  and  imattainaD 
ity;  the  philosophers  had  dissected  virtue;  an 
mon  people  were  the  only  ones  that  rous- 

the  right  road.  And  to  the  aid  of  the  plebians, 

seal!  enlisted  his  efforts.  June  28; 

Jean  Jacquez  Rousseau  was  bornjn  Gene 
1712,  and  dicnl  near  Paris  July  2, 17(8.  lii® 

hood  was  one  of  hardships.  His  mother 
birth,  and  it  was  his  lot  to  live  with  a nea  ‘ ^tef' 
an  indulgent  aunt.  Singular  ^^e  culti' 

ized  his  boyhood  days.  His  natural  defec 
vated  by  his  training.  Thus  leading  t e 
among  wayward  boys,  he  approached  manh 

In  preference  to  a struggle  against  od 
the  Bohemian  privilege  of  flight.  jjess  scbo^ 

ing,  and  of  gaining  knowledge  fron\the 
of  experience.  He  detested  the  duties  « secl« 

ties  of  a citizen  and  those  of  a parent.  hardly 

sion  was  instilled  into  his  very  sou  • . Geneva;  a® 

excuse  he  turned  his  back  upon  the  ga  e 
did  not  return  until  after  fourteen  , to  b® 

ing  the  Swiss  border  into  Savoy  he  pr 
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ceiVed  by  tbe  church  as  a Protestant  vagabond  rather 
than  to  suffer  starvation.  Prom  here  he  was  sent  to 
^iadame  de  Waren,  a vivacious  woman,  for  instruction. 
She  permitted  him  to  visit  Italy,  France,  and  other  parts 
Europe.  Thus  his  wandering  instinct  was  cultivated. 
At  the  age  of  thirty  he  decided  to  go  to  Paris  to  enter 
public  life.  At  the  beginning  of  this  career  came  one  of 
a serious  mistakes  of  his  life ; that  is,  he  married  The- 
Le  Vasseur,  a stupid  wench,  and  assumed  in  a mea- 
®uie  the  detested  social  burdens.  At  this  time  the  curse 
Weakness  manifested  itself.  Having  shirked  neigh- 
y duties  thus  far,  now,  even,  against  the  motherly 
uf  ignorant  Therese,  he  fled  from  parental 
hos  hy  sending  his  five  children  to  the  foundling 

in  1‘egretted  this  step,  and  afterwards  sought 

der  children.  From  this  standpoint  no  won- 

har-  ^ write  so  tenderly  for  children.  Rousseau, 
physical  pain,  scorned  by  the  priests  for  his 
The  ^^^uy  chose  to  call  it,  living  with  the  wretched 
^Pirit^^’  ^‘'^uished  from  Switzerland,  haunted  by  the 
his  i children ; yet,  under  these  conditions, 

aiici  towered  above  the  base  ideas  of  this  life, 

great  books,  which  stand  as  a 
^ullo\\^i^^  labors,  and  as  a guide  to  educators  that 
books  were  as  follows:  “The  Dis- 
Seloisn  ” published  in  1753;  “The  New 

the* ' ^ ‘ dl ; “The  Social  Contract”  and  “Emile,” 

Would  17(52.  With  these  as  a criterion  one 

^*uoks  St  Rousseau  never  shirked  a duty.  These 

Priucipipg^.^  foundation  of  three  far-reaching 

I^irst.  “Or,  T 

^uarlv  oirectly  contrary  to  custom,  and  vou  will 

Nature  is  to  be  studied  and  followed.” 
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Third.  “Education  is  an  unbroken  unity,  extending 

from  early  childhood  to  maturity.” 

It  -may  be  that  some  of  Rousseau’s  P^^ece^ore  ad 
cated  theae  principles,  bat  this  man  was  ® 

show  in  a practical  way  how  they  conld  ^ “ ‘am  ,, 
The  reforms  which  he  urged  are  common-place  in  th 
cation  of  to-day.  They  place  his  name  on  a level 
that  of  nerhart,  Pestalozzi,  Locke,  and  others. 

Now  let  us  look  at  his  great  masterpiece 
which  he  outlines  a system  for  the  ^^^P  ® five 

of  a child.  He  divides  the  training  of  Emil^ 
periods.  The  first  covers  infancy.  He  claim  ^ 
is  born  good,  that  his  instruction  should  be 
and  that  it  should  come  direct  from  nature.  jife 

a keynote  when  he  says,  “The  attmctions  of  bom 
are  the  best  antidote  to  bad  morals.”  ggrc 

The  second  period  extends  to  the  fiim- 

he  is  to  learn  to  suffer,  and  to  gam  exercise  at 

self.  It  would  be  fatal  to  neglect  outdM 
this  age.  He  says,  “If  you  want  to  ^ as 

able  give  him  everything  he  asks  for.  Teac 

age  demands.  Assign  him  his  true  pla^  an  ^ 
there;  but  do  not  absolutely  command  him  ^ 

whatever  it  may  be.  ^^.give  to  ^ ' 

The  third  book  includes  the  years 
icon.  Thin  i»  the  time  tor  the  P“P’'  ^i„eclf- 
hi»  knowledge,  working  it  ont  ■"“'"'J  ' „i„d,  r»‘» 

low  only  correct  idenn  to  „rer 

than  «.  many,  ile  ia  not  to  he  hn^ 

Without  fully  mastering  ‘ ^ave  books,  a 

turns  empty  handed.  The  child  must  ha  oa 

the  one  imok  that  Ron.aean_rooon.m  t 


the  one  dook  umi 
Crusoe,”  a book  fascinating  ^ quiet,  coo*® 

youth  up  to  his  fifteenth  year  is  to 
life,  ns  free  ns  nnture  will  allow. 
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The  fourth  book  explains  how  the  youth  is  to  be  treated 
at  the  most  critical  period  of  his  life.  Bring  before  him 
scenes  that  will  restrain  and  not  excite  bis  senses.  He 
‘s  to  be  kept  from  the  great  cities,  where  immodest 
^omen  will  hasten  and  anticipate  the  dangerous  lessons 
of  nature.  If  possible  keep  him  in  the  quiet  rural  dis- 
fcicts.  Society  claims  him  now,  and  he  is  to  be  taught 
Jts  Ways.  He  must  know  how  to  deal  with  men.  Re- 
ygion  is  to  be  introduced  here,  and  moral  law  instilled 
his  very  soul.  In  this  book  Rousseau  points  out 

fhc  snares  that  entangle  so  many  of  our  brightest  young 

nven. 


The  fifth  book  discusses  his  married  life,  and  the  rela- 
lons  that  exist  between  men  and  women.  Woman  is  to 
'0  educated  solely  to  fulfil  the  duties  she  owes  to  man. 

Q order  to  fully  appreciate  this  great  work  we  must 
^nsider  it  as  a whole.  One  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago 
^ cn  knew  little  of  methods  of  instruction.  As  Ptolemy’s 
of  the  universe  was  accurate  for  his  age,  so  are 
principles  accurate  for  all  ages.  However 
"’c  may  cpiestion  the  means,  we  can  not  doubt 
of  the  end  of  Emile’s  education.  Rous- 
file  forerunner  of  .a  new  era  in  education, 
goal  followed  the  course  he  mapped  out.  The 

This  modern  educators  was  the  goal  of  Rousseau. 
o^^J  way  forced  men  to  see  in  the  dark 

fo  be^^^  prophecy  what  the  future  of  instruction  was 
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Kdgab  Herman  Stillwell. 

Clothed  is  the  world 
In  garment  white — 

Earth’s  sweetest  robe — 

Oh,  holy  sight! 

The  barren  hills 
No  longer  bare; 

While  forests  deep 
The  richness  share. 

Undecked,  no  scenes. 

No  spot  unclad ; 

None  dark,  none  poor, 

None  dreary,  sad. 

Too,  covered  o’ei 
In  softest  down— 

Whitest  of  white — 

Each  country  to\sTi. 

nushed  is  the  sound 
Of  noisy  feet. 

And  silence  reigns 
Out  in  the  street. 

As  bride,  adorned 
In  fair  array, 

ner  lord  to  meet, 

Seems  earth  to^ay. 

E’en  night  itself 

Grows  half-way  bright:^ 

Earth’s  wrapped  in  snow 
Oh,  holy  sight! 
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A NARROW  ESCAPE 

Edqah  Wkbnn. 


In  that  'region  of  Westerto  North  Carolina  where 
countless  coves  nestle  in  the  mighty  arms  of  the  Blue 
I^ldge  Mountains  and  where  dwell  a simple  yet  kindly 
^nd  industrious  people,  Thomas  Benson,  better  known 
among  his  friends  as  “Big  Tom,”  had  spent  the  entire 
nineteen  years  of  his  life.  A quiet,  obedient  boy  and  the 
eldest  of  a family  of  eleven  children,  Thomas  had  always 
aeen  accustomed  to  the  hard  work  of  the  farm,  and  to 
J^ing  all  within  his  power  to  lighten  the  heavy  burden 
Jaat  rested  upon  his  father’s  shoulders.  Six  feet  in 
^oight,  strong  and  tireless,  he  had  already  won  the  repu- 
ation  of  being  the  best  wood-cutter  in  all  the  country 
5?uad,  and  was,  besides,  well  versed  in  the  farm  lore  of 
section.  Everybody  liked  “Big  Tom”  too,  for  despite 
is  big  limbs  he  was  good-natured  and,  some  thought,  a 
^’*tle  timid. 

It  is  not  strange,  then,  that,  when  it  was  decided  that 
^ ^ould  be  better  for  the  whole  family  for  Tom  to  find 
ark  elsewhere,  he  found  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  a 
^^si  ion  with  a kind-heartetl,  wealthy  old  farmer,  whose 
pe^^  located  on  the  outskirts  of  a small  but  pros- 
(.j^^?'^V^auntain  village.  Here  Tom  was  assigned  to  a 
^as  t tiack  of  his  new  master’s  log  mansion.  This 
the  « I’oom,  but  his  meals  were  to  be  taken,  with 
^0  er  “hands,”  in  the  kitchen  of  the  “Big  ITouse.” 
ijj„  ®oon  at  home  in  his  new  quarters  and  grow- 

last  of  his  first  day’s  leisure.  Unable  at 

iQ„  anpr  endure  the  unaccustomed  luxury  of  think- 
®tabl  ^ that  he  would  walk  out  and  look  over  the 

which  he  knew  to  be  but  a short  distance  to  the 
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rear  of  his  own  cabin.  Leaving  his  hut  at  a brisk  wal^ 
he  was  just  rounding  its  rear  corner  when  he  stumhieo 
suddenly  over  a big,  brown  bear  lying  snugly  agains 
the  house  and  taking  an  afternoon  nap  in  the  sun.  ^ 
Now  this  bear  was  a domesticated  creature  that  ba^ 
been  caught  when  a cub,  and  was  as  harmless  as  a 
Foundland  dog.  He  was  kept  chained  to  the  corner  ^ 
this  cabin,  with  liberty  to  spend  his  time  in  the 
when  the  weather  was  good  and  to  escape  wind  ana 
by  crawling  under  the  house.  But  Tom  did  no  ' 
this.  He  only  knew  that  bears  had  descended  froi 
mountains  upon  his  father’s  cattle  and  destroy  a 
of  his  finest  oxen.  He  remembered  looking  throug 
crack  of  a barn  and  seeing  one  of  these  ® ^ 

to  the  ground  a large  mule  with  one  stroke  of  his 
ful  paw.  To  express  it  very  mildly,  Tom  was  i ^ 
ened,  and  so  was  the  bear.  The  latter,  hanev 
more  nearly  equal  to  the  emergency.  He  dart 
the  cabin  to  the  full  length  of  his  chain,  but  ’ ijgre. 
to  a weakness  in  his  knees,  was  unable  to  dart  a ^ 

For  a moment  he  stood  trembling,  '*asitating,  escape^ 
ing  sure  that  in  some  miraculous  manner  le 
unhurt,  he  crept  back  in  the  direction  of  tn  ^ 
give  the  alarm.  On  his  way,  ^awever,  he  ^^^gntur® 
laborer  by  the  name  of  Sam  and  relat  respec*^' 

to  him.  Sam,  secretly  amused  but  ou 
ful  and  sympathetic,  explained  the  ^ however,  ^5 

fears  were  in  a measure  quieted.  e ^ ge- 

no  means  thoroughly  convinced  tha 

(Mirely  fastened.  , . . pabin,  h® 

Immediately,  then,  upon  returning  ® as  a 

rected  his  attention  to  the  large  apan'^S  ” ^^^gr 
dow,  which  was  situated  in  the  wa  be 

spot  where  the  bear  was  fastened.  * 
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ooist  not  remain.  Yet,  should  he  close  the  heavy  shut- 
he  would  miss  the  evening  breeze.  He  decided, 
therefore,  to  fasten  some  heavy  strips  across  the  opening, 
^Qd  having  obtained  three  large  oaken  ones,  he  nailed 
them  in  place  with  twenty-penny  spikes. 

the  next  night,  when  Thomas  had  finished  supper, 
he  retired  immediately  to  his  room,  for  a hard  day’s 
coupled  with  the  excitement  of  the  previous  day, 
^d  made  him  very  sleepy. 

Sam’s  fertile  brain  had  been  busy  since  the  ad- 
^enture  of  the  day  before,  and  no  sooner  had  he  assured 
himself  that  Tom  was  abed  than  he  darted  to  the  stable 
®^^d  secured  a heavy  trace  chain.  Hiding  this  under  his 
®'ii^t  Sam  gave  a peculiar  whistle,  which  brought  sev- 
^nl  of  his  companions  into  sight,  and  together  they  ap- 
Proached  “Big  Tom’s”  cabin. 

^ fter  waiting  a little  longer  to  make  sure  that  the 
was  asleep,  Sam  took  his  chain,  crept  softly  up  to 
tin  door,  and  stopped  to  listen.  He  could  hear  dis- 
Pant  ^^Siihir  breathing  of  the  sleeping  occu- 

sha  the  chain  to  his  collar,  Tom  crept  into  the 

crawl  liands  and  knees.  Sniffing  distinctly,  he 

^card*^fl  ^°^^'ard’  allowing  the  chain  to  drag  upon  the 
thejj  ^ stopping  occasionally  to  sniff  louder  and 

Pass  of  forward  again ; but  no  sound  broke  the  still- 
fjijjj  , room  save  his  own  movements. 

Piotion  perhaps  the  boy  was  not  awakened  by  his 
Pint  (ta  ’ reached  over,  sniffing  louder  than  before, 
But  a sudden 

it  ca  iiPii  keen  awake.  He  heard  the  ‘‘hear'’ 

Pot  be  cabin,  but  thought  perhaps  he  would 

icave  would  only  remain  quiet  and  allow  it  to 
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In  breathless  agony  he  waited,  not  daring  to  move  in 
the  slightest,  for  fear  of  attracting  the  attention  of  the 
advancing  beast. 

Slowly  it  crept  forward,  sniffing  the  air  and  jerkm? 
its  dragging  chain  angrily. 

Nearer  and  nearer  it  came  until  in  his  imagination  he 
could  feel  its  hot  breath.  His  every  nerve  was  taunt. 

Crash!  his  bed  seemed  to  leap  half  across  the  room 


toward  the  bear. 

He  could  stand  it  no  longer.  The  beast  was 
him  and  the  door,  so  his  only  escape  was  through 
window.  He  leaped  from  the  bed.  Springing  to 
opening,  he  found  the  three  heavy,  oaken  strips  bar 

his  exit.  ^jje 

He  was  desperate!  Catching  near  the  end  o 
strips,  he  pulled  with  the  delirious  strength  of  u 
man.  The  nails  gave  way  as  readily  as 
Ripping  them  off,  he  pulled  himself  up  into  the 
and  jumped.  The  rush  of  cool  air  half-sustain  ^ 
as  he  descended,  and  he  lit  gracefully,  feet  fim  » 
the  cool,  green  grass — astride  the  bear! 

Again  the  hear  was  taken  completely  by 
darted  under  the  cabin  so  hurrietlly  as  to  ni® 

Tom  also,  as  he  rested  horseback  fashion  upon  » jjjgbt' 
Reing  entanged  within  the  sweeping  folds  o 
shirt,  he  lost  his  balance  in  time  to  .j^g^^abin 
come  sharply  in  contact  with  a comer  o 


he  fell.  jjj  tim® 

The  merry  workmen  came  upon  the  positi*’® 

see  Big  Tom  sit  up,  from  his  more  pr^ 
and  scratch  his  head  perplexedly.  As  t q{ 

he  asked  stupidly:  “Say,  how  many  is 
blame  bear?” 
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A VALENTINE 


L.S.P.,  ’10. 

My  fairy  maid,  my  fairest  maid, 

Thine  eyes  are  bright  as  stars 
That  in  the  nigbt, 

With  softest  light. 

Do  peep  through  murky  bars. 

^ly  dainty  maid,  my  dearest  maid. 

Thy  lips  are  rose-leaf  red. 

And  sweet  as  they 
At  day’s  first  ray, 

With  the  dews  of  morn  unshed. 

^ly  Sunny  maid,  my  sweetest  maid, 
Thyself  art  pure  and  true. 

My  own  heart  thrills, — 

With  reverence  fills. 

But  to  sit  and  think  of  you. 

^<>w  little  maid,  so  sweetly  staid, 

Be  not,  I pray,  so  sore  afraid ; 

I love  thee  so, — 

Thou  cans’t  but  know — 

Come,  then,  and  let  me  be  your  beau. 


I ' 
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ELECTRICITY  AS  A MOTIVE  POWER 


R.  G.  Axdkbs,  ’08. 


Within  the  last  quarter  of  a century,  electricity  ha® 
made  rapid  strides  to  reach  its  destined  position  as  tb® 
{greatest  agent  and  comforter  of  man.  In  all  large  citi®® 
and  even  in  the  small  towns,  electricity  has  almost  cO 
tirely  replaced  the  coal  oil  light,  the  gas  jet,  and  other 
forms  of  artificial  lighting,  with  arc-light  and  iue^® 
descent  lamp.  It  is  also  proving  itself  to  be  as  superior 
over  the  steam  engine  as  a motive  power  as  it  is  over 
gas  jet  as  a lighting  power. 

Among  the  many  advantages  of  the  electric  motor 
the  stationary  steam  engine,  may  be  mentioned,  ds 
nomical  advantage.s,  its  cleanliness,  and  the  case  '' 
which  it  is  controlled. 

“Economy  and  concentration  of  effort  are  the  le® 
of  tlic  twentietli  century.”  Experiments  have  been 
in  France,  England,  America,  and  in  other  manu  • 
ing  countries,  by  which  it  has  been  .satisfactorily  P , 
that  electrical  energy  is  by  far  cheaper  than  nioti' 
er  produced  by  steam  and  gas.  The  results  of  ^ ^ 


periments  have  eliminated  steam  in  many 


tricity 


is 


factories,  whore  electricity  can  be  had,  and  elec 
substituted  in  its  ste.ad,  with  satisfactory  results-^ 
Again,  the  cleanliness  of  electrical 
ians  a weak  argument  in  behalf  of  the  use  of  e^^^ 
un  a motive  power.  Any  one  who  has  been 
ufacturing  parts  of  our  cities  knows  en.iriof 

pleasantness  caused  by  the  smoke  of  the  tbi® 

which  pollutes  the  atmo.sphere.  The  presen  ^g  ot 

. . * to  the 


means 
as 


smoke  is  a source  of  a heavy  expense 
the  cities.  The  damage  wrought  by  itn  P 


rescnce 
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the  architectural  embellishment  of  the  cities,  upon  the 
fixtures  and  furnishings  of  the  homes,  and  upon  the  ap- 
Parel  of  the  people;  the  extensive  use  of  artificial  light 
^hich  the  presence  of  smoke  enforces,  the  effect  of  shut- 
ting out  the  sunlight  and  other  impairments  are  among 
the  prominent  nuisances.  The  only  solution  of  the 
smoke  problem  is  the  substitution  of  electric  motors  for 
the  steam  engines.  The  power  plants  are  usually  situ- 
ated near  a water-fall  or,  if  run  by  steam,  they  can  be 
placed  far  enough  from  the  cities  to  prevent  the  smoke 
entering  them.  This  will  then  give  us  clean  cities 
far  as  smoke  is  concerned,  and  as  we  have  already  seen 
"^111  he  cheaper  for  both  manufacturers  and  citizens. 

^ a might  also  briefly  notice  the  case  with  which  mo- 
^ars  arc  controlled.  In  large  machine  shops  and  manu- 
facturing establishments  where  engines  are  used,  firemen 
no  mast  be  on  duty  day  and  night  This  is 

light  expense  to  the  employer.s,  neither  is  it  play  for 
top^®*”P'ayees.  Such  is  not  the  case  with  electric  mo- 
and’/*'^*^  l^hey  can  bo  controlled  by  simply  connecting 
iPeaking  the  circuit  by  means  of  a switch. 

af  the  advantiges  of  electricity  over  the  steam 
alect^^  means  of  locomotion  are,  the  efliciency  of  the 
moti*^*'^  aiotor  is  far  greater  than  that  of  the  steam  loco- 

made  comfortable  by  the 
i^Peed  current  that  propels  them,  and  greater 

<*btalne<l  by  the  motor  than  by  the  engine 
It  h-  I'he  machinery. 

'nil’ll  hi  ted  that  the  efliciency  of  a locomo- 
ll'at  the”^*^  about  five  per  cent.  Experiments  show 
gpoator^l*'^* electric  motor  is  many  times 
’’aalizin  ' engine.  Railway  companies  are 

I'ians  an'\”^  advantage  more  and  more,  and  investiga- 
^ai*  engin(>** made  in  regard  to  substituting  motors 
hllectric  roads  are  being  equipped  which 
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parallel  the  steam  roads  and  in  many  cases  excel  thein- 
Another  form  of  traction  in  which  electricity  excels  a 
other  forms  of  motive  power  is  that  of  the  elevator.  E ^ 
vators  are  referred  to  a traction  system  on  an  inclm 
plane  of  ninety  degrees.  , 

In  all  large  cities  where  real  estate  is  very  costly  a ^ 
where  buildings  are  necessarily  high,  the  vertical 
ways  are  as  essential  as  horizontal  railways.  " ny 
York,  most  of  the  large  buildings  are  electrica^^^ 
equipped  to  furnish  this  elevator  service.  In  New 
alone,  more  than  two  thousand  elevators  are  opera 
using  more  than  15,000  horse-power. 

Passenger  cars  on  an  electrical  railway  are  made 
comfortable  than  those  of  the  .steam  railway  at  a 
expense.  The  cars  are  heated,  cooled,  lighted,  an 
polled  by  the  same  current.  Also  the  moving  cars 
kept  in  telegraphic  communication  with  the  outer 
The  speed  with  which  cars  can  be  drawn  by  an  e 
motor  is  no  small  advantage  over  the  steam 
greatest  speed  with  which  a locomotive  engine  c 
without  racking  the  machinery  of  the  engine  i 
sixty  miles  per  hour.  Tests  have  been  made  w 
that  the  motor  will  safely  pull  cars  at  the  ra  e 


miles  per  hour.  jgj.tri 

While  these  are  some  of  the  advantages  oi 


icity 


fe"' 


niie  uiese  arc  suiuc  uuu  o - le- 

over  steam  as  a motive  power,  still  .11  flnaJ^y 


over  sieam  as  a uiuti»c  - ^ floa"-, 

obstacles  that  it  must  overcome  before  » ^ „,;iiionS 


eliminate  the  steam  engine.  It  is  true 
dollars  are  invested  in  our  steam  lines,  but  ' w'® 

that  the  motor,  with  its  superiority  over  n ^ 

eventually  take  its  place.  


When  we  think  of  our  almost  •nnumerable  n®  , 
I’ith  their  capacity  for  producing  tjoje 


with  their  capacity  ror  proauuuj,  ■ g 

can  not  but  believe  that  it  is  but  a mat  er  ^ Qioti^ 
electricity  w’ill  be  the  greatest  agent  of  m 
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power.  The  application  of  our  water  power  to  the  pro- 
motion of  electrical  energy  is  the  most  economical  ap- 
P ication  possible.  Generally  our  water-falls  are  so 
Soographically  located  that  they  can  not  be  used  advan- 
geously  unless  their  power  be  applied  to  produce  elec- 
y-  But  with  this  application,  our  falls  would  fur- 
falls  power  than  we  could  possibly  use.  At  the 

wl  '^1  power  is  converted  into  an  electric  current 
IS  conducted  over  a wire  for  many  miles  and  then 
to  do  osetul  work. 

f,. ' ^ iffustration  of  the  power  that  can  be  derived 
^'iao'  form  of  electricity,  we  refer  to  the 

ai'e^^^^  Power  Company.  The  tunnels  and  canals 

water  which  passes  through 
wlieeis^^^^  125,000  horse-power  to  the  water- 

oue-te  PPwer  represented  by  this  is  as  much  as 

Wator-^  / power  which  can  be  developed  by  all  the 
United  States.  If  all  the  power  rep- 
^iiiiated  ti  ^ ^'^mter  of  the  falls  were  utilized  it  is  es- 
perij  ''^muld  make  about  7,000,000  horse-power, 
Water  „ f ffiree  times  as  much  as  the  power  of  all  the 

Tkns  “ “'"“'•J'- 

H.dddvadr/”''’  power  which  our  water-falls  represent, 
great  electricity  over  steam,  and  also  seeing 

*Ucal  worri  Uiat  are  being  made  in  the  elec- 

mvontualiy  i'  forced  to  believe  that  electricity  will 

if  in  s greatest  means  as  a motive  power. 

our  machine  shops,  nianu- 
trolie^j  by  ^ ^ ' ^i'mienta,  and  our  locomoti\'C8  are  con- 
®mrprigg(j  ^ ^ ectric  current,  we  will  not  be  as  much 

Pmlliug  were  who  first  saw  the  steam  engine 

®^mr  Our  pj,  uch  will  be  no  greater  improvement 
present  st^'  ^^nditions  than  the  improvements  of 
imat  systems  are  over  the  street  cars 

m by  horses  ten  years  ago. 
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BLANCHE 


Joe  Richard  Cox. 


I. 

Ah ! do  1 dream?  What  is  it  in  my  fancy  all  confused 
That  makes  my  joy  so  full,  my  heart  so  light? 
This  is  not  day : no  day  was  e’er  so  much  joy  infused ; 
No  spring-time  ever  brought  me  such  delight. 


II. 


igg 

A deeper  trausport  fills  my  dream  (or  whate’er 
it  be) ; 

I drink  a measure  which  the  gods  would  prize. 

I stand  transfixed  with  more  than  all  that  nurt 


ecstacy, — 

I’m  conquered  by  your  soul  through  your 
eyes. 


brii 


gbt 
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THE  LOST  LETTER 


John  H.  Nanney,  ’08. 


the  time  of  the  American  Revolution  there  were 
^ ^ settlements  beyond  the  Blue  Ridge,  the  larg- 
g which  was  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  French 
Was^^  pluce  so  favored  by  nature,  there 

® ^^iple  opportunity  for  the  development  of  that  spirit 
earless  adventure  which  is  alwa3's  imbibed  from  the 
*“ountaiiis. 

liolfe  was  one  of  the  first  who  took  their  fam- 
danrr'^*^^  '’^‘ntnred  to  seek  new  homes  on  this  wild  and 
fi’outier.  The  little  band,  which  was  few  in 
dan^r  ^^’”^*^1  the  situation  verj’  pleasant  except  for  the 
savage  beasts  and  still  more  savage  Chero- 
^'ithst through  all  the  forests.  But,  not- 
the  settl^f'^^  difficulties  which  they  had  to  face, 

^^fitioii  prospered,  and  there  soon  grew  up  a gen- 

^^ius  knew  how  to  meet  the  problems  of  the  moun- 
^kou  learned  to  love  freedom  bj’  being  free;  and 

®*ons,  thcT  arms  against  her  colonial  posses- 

than  patriotism  wasi  nowhere  more  keenly 

Patiently  . priuiitive  mountaineers.  They 

®®xiouv,  the  front,  each  stimly  arm 

^Vhen  c 1 tke  invaders. 

^^rttown  h kergnson  arrived  in  the  vicinitj*  of  Gil- 

forces  t)\  swiumer  of  1780  and  began  to  recruit 

call  e the  native  Royalists,  the  long  ex- 

^^iV^IcDowen'^V”  stalwart  sons  of  the  hills.  Colo- 
^^th  them  sof  ' Sevier,  and  the  leaders  as.sociatod 

Purpose  of  collect  an  army  in  this  section  for 

® epping  the  advance  of  the  British ; and 
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Colonel  McDowell,  choosing  for  his  territory  the  Fr 
Broad  locality,  sent  a messenger  to  announce  his  c 
ing.  On  the  15th  of  September  a large  crowd  of  peoF 
had  gathered  where  the  city  of  Asheville  now  stan 
and  many  patriotic  hearts  beat  strong  with  the  lo^ 
liberty  as  Colonel  McDowell,  whose  presence  as 
cause  of  the  gathering,  spoke  to  the  people  o jjye 
palling  cloud  of  oppression  which  hung  over  their 

land.  . 

When  the  white  haired  leader  had  finished  his  * P ^ 

the  first  to  come  forward  and  offer  his  services  ^ 
young  man  with  sturdy  appearance.  He  vvas 
men  of  perfect  manhood,  his  face  reflecting  the 
of  the  craggy  mountain  sides  upon  which  he  a o 
from  early  childhood,  and  his  eyes  sparkling 
crystal  springs  which  gush  from  the  rocks.  a ^^p^es* 
all  this  there  could  be  seen  in  his  countenance  a 
Sion  of  disappointment,  and  some 
seemed  to  be  pressing  upon  his  mind,  u ^ mcasa’’® 
heart  overflowcni  with  patriotism,  and  this  in 
obscured  the  secret  weight  with  which  e 
encumbered.  When  the  young  man  came 
Colonel  felt  that  the  cause  of  freedom  suc 

if  he  could  only  secure  the  services  a*  ^ gg  wa®  ® 
powerful  physique  and  fiery  determination.  tooK 

favorably  impressed  with  the  young  nu  int 

advantage  of  the  first  opportunity  family’ 

view.  The  Colonel  asked  him  concerning  » 

he  replied,  “My  name  is  Nelson  Ko Ke.  * y^ 
tied  in  the  eastern  foot  hills  of  the  " froia  . 

tide  of  emmigration  was  flowing  ^ ^jt^ios  to 
ginia,  hut  afterwards  came  . valley* 

a new  home.  He  settled  here  in  only  ^ ‘ 

killeil  in  a battle  with  the  Indians  » 
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My  mother  also  died  and  I was  left  alone  to  take  care  of 
*^yself.  I iiave  liv(;d  with  a neighbor  family  since  the 

death  of  my  mother.  They  have  been  very  kind  to  me, 
but— » 


Here  he  hesitated,  and  the  Colonel  saw  a deeper  gloom 

settle  over  his  countenance. 

There  seems  to  be  some  great  burden  on  your  mind,” 

the  Colonel.  “Whv  do  you  hesitate  and  look  so 
sad?” 


j ^y,  Colonel,”  he  replied,  “I  have  a burden  on  my 
which  few  human  minds  are  aware.” 
the  ^ story  of  disappointed  love,”  said 

Colonel,  and  from  the  assenting  glance  of  Nelson’s 
convinced  that  his  inference  had  been 
witi  Nelson  now  stood  for  a few  seconds 

b)ok  fixed  upon  the  ground,  after  which  he 

^ind^I  you  have  rightly  judged, 

tell  you  how  the  disappointment  came.  It 
t^lue  than  a year  since  I sent  a letter  across  the 

o\vjj  , to  Elizabetli,  the  one  I had  hoped  to  call  my 
the  c received  no  rei)ly.  The  letter  was  sent  in 

t kuo^v^i  trusted  friend  who  was  traveling  east,  and 
^ecident'i^  promptly  unless  he  met  with  some 

Tlio  r.  reaching  his  destination.” 


Ti.^  reacning  ins 

so  1..  that  Nels 


So  he  i)(> ^‘'^'t  Nelson  was  almost  heart  broken, 

Americ^o  ‘‘'“d  the  bright  prospects  of 

Sroat  adv  ' '^''*'**  interested  Nelson,  for  he  was  a 

among  his  native  mountains,  and  he 

^'ttle  hand^  Colonel  ^IcDowell  was  ready  to  lead  his 
^^ben  they  Midge  to  join  the  other  leaders, 

found  organized  their  forces  into  an  army, 

needed 'rtfi”  ^J*^***'  were  over  a thousand  men. 
* e training  for  these  mountaineers  knew 
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how  to  ply  their  muskets  with  deadly  effect.  Every- 
thing was  at  last  ready  and  the  army  set  out  to  look  for 
the  enemy.  Colonel  McDowell  was  feeble  with  age,  so 
he  gave  the  army  over  to  others  who  were  more  able  to 
endure  the  hard  marching  necessary  to  overtake  the  foe- 
Nelson  was  very  sorrj^  to  part  with  the  one  who  had  bee® 
so  kind  to  him,  but  he  bade  the  Colonel  farewell  and  se 
out  with  his  comrades.  For  thirty-six  hours  the  men 
marched  at  full  speed,  and  at  last  on  the  7th  of  Octobe  , 
they  found  the  “Redcoats”  strongly  fortified  on  the  su^ 
mit  of  Kings  ^Mountain.  A desperate  battle 
which  the  mountain  boys  won  a great  victory ; 
being  accustomed  to  the  horrors  of  war,  they  were 
with  sadness  at  the  sight  of  several  of  their  coinrR 
lying  dead  on  the  battle-field. 


After  the  battle  was  over  the  soldiers  began  to 


pick  up 

the  dead  bodices,  but  soon  their  attention  was 
a woman  who  was  coming  up  the  mountain 
horse  she  was  riding  seemed  to  be  almost  exbaus 
she  herself  showed  signs  of  much  fatigue.  jjgd 

officers  stepped  forward  to  meet  her,  thinking  s 
some  important  message  to  deliver.  He  salut 
before  he  had  time  to  ask  her  mission  she  sai  , 
you  know  a man  in  this  army  named  Nelson  “J. 

“I  know  him,”  said  a rough  voice  from 
carritnl  him  from  the  field  mortally  wound 
battle  was  on.”  If  you  will  follow  me  I ,i*^and 
the  place  where  he  is.”  The  woman  follo^u  , ^jjg 
she  came  to  Nelson’s  side.  He  had  been  (yozittr 

breast  by  a bullet,  and  his  life  blood  " jjgd 
away.  lie  raised  his  death-stricken  eyes,  ^ ^ 

the  face  of  the  Avoman  who  was  kneeling  .v  ^ ggob 
look  of  fright  flashed  over  his  pale  ^.gice, 


changed  into  a smile  as  he  said  in  a 
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Is  it  truly  my  Elizabeth,  or  do  I fancy  I 


Elizabeth ! 

See  her?” 

I am  Elizabeth,”  said  the  woman,  “and  have  ridden 
miles  through  dangerous  forests  to  find  you.  I 
deceived  your  letter  hardly  a week  ago,  and  learning  that 
you  were  in  the  army,  I set  out  to  find  you.  The  clothes 
u man  who  had  been  murdered  have  recently  been 
1 eastern  slope  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  your.: 

ter  was  in  tlie  pocket.” 


The 


^vouiuled  man  was  growing  very  weak,  and  with 


V.  . iilclLl  \V<IJS  ^lUnillJ 

your^''^^^^^  Ee  said,  “Elizabeth,  I had  hoped  to  make 
true  ''^PPy>  t)’it  I die  contented  to  know  that  you  are 
^ Here  he  tried  to  speak  the  name  of  Colonel 

had  seized  upon  him.  In  a few 
'vas  still  in  death,  and  the  tears  ran  down 
m-oy  ^ cheeks  of  the  mountaineers  as  they  gathered 
'vas  f gazed  upon  the  pathetic  scene.  The  letter 
uno  ^ ^'^t  it  was  too  late;  the  answer  came,  but  it 


^’as  too 


late. 


o 
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O’HOOLICAN’S  DREAM 


A.  D.  G. 

Pat  O’Hooligan  was  a very  well-bred  Irishman,  but  not 
.unlike  all  of  us,  lie  had  his  shortcomings.  He 
always  very  good  at  speaking  English  plainly  tho 
he  was  never  deserving  of  much  praise  for  the  manner 
which  he  used  his  words  or  in  what  order  they 

II  is  appearance  was  not  very  commanding— at 
tance  one  would  think  Pat  was  a moving  well-curb  ' 
a tub  for  a head,  and  although  people  told  him 
never  became  offended,  but  always  wore  a broad  s 
In  fact  no  soul  seemed  to  be  happier,  and  pat 

ciate  the  beautiful  in  “nature,  man  or  beast,  a 
aptly  put  it,  than  he.  No  son  of  Ireland  more 
Catholic  more  reverent  to  St.  Mary,  nor  more  a 
to  liliss  Mary,  than  was  this  same  Pat.  ijccaiu® 

Tliis  handsome  young  Irishman  and  the  wn 
acquainted  while  working  in  a copper  bis 

southern  shores  of  Lake  Superior,  but  he  ^ of 

dear  old  home-land  to  lie  present  at  the  ce  e 
his-and  his  grandfather’s  birthday,  and  vv-bi^f^ 

request,  the  writer  quotes  part  of  his  first  e 
as  follows : 


“Dear  Copper-mine  Chum.  I 

“In  the  outset  let  me  tell  you  that  in  years 

left  you  in  October,  my  grandfather  "as  a tba 

old  and  I was  twenty-five,  and  my 

makes  a hundred  and  twenty-five.  a ^ 

elect  was  there,  and  since  she  was  no 
worldly  ways  of  man,  I took  on  too  po  a*'' 

sherrv,  and  consiHjuently  fell  short  o 
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that  it  was  not  only  proper,  but  necessary  that  I 
®^oul(i  start  home. 

It  was  about  midnight  when  I left,  and  although  it 
"'as  ten  miles  home,  I felt  like  walking  forty. 

After  I had  gotten  two  or  three  miles  away  I stopped 
took  on  another  pint  of  sherry,  and  sat  down  upon 
a large  rock  near  the  road  to  rest  and  behold  the  beau- 
of  nature,  man  and  beast;  for  the  moon  with  its  pale 
^ce  Was  baslifully  hiding  behind  the  hills,  and  in  its 
^^'ag  ligijt  I was  holding  in  my  hand  a pocket  mirror 
beholding  Pat’ ft  semblance  which  seemed  to  actually 
act  honor  upon  itself,  while  the  jangling  and  clanking 
of  the  pastured  sheep  seemed  to  sound  as  harmo- 
Jaus  as  the  celestial  melodies.  About  this  time  I top- 
aU  and  my  head  struck  a snag — I remember  that 

fanciful  mind  told  me  it  was  an  eagle, 
^ that  it  had  seized  me  by  the  hair  of  my  bead  and 
in'ir  «an  alarming  iipward  flight  to  the  much  ad; 

aioon  which  I was  a moment  before  beholding, 
pilot®  ^ frightful  rate  until  I reached  my 

aarrie’^^®^'  ^''*a)llop!  and  I was  dumped  over  my 
astricD*^  '‘aad  (and  over  my  head  too  as  for  that)  right 
'va.s  ® “'oon-  The  first  one  I met  there, 

<li'ied-up  sour  looking  fellow  who  strutted 
Parts  supervision  of  affairs  in  those 

he  1 looks — and  ho  did  not  like  mine, 

3^t  tlin  ‘^t  me  with  one  eye,  and  down  at  the  earth 

,^^^sanie  time  with  the  other. 

the  ‘The  Man  in  the  Moon,’  and 

the  eT*^  P<'Ran  pushing  me  until  he  had  me  right 
^^^ove  anl^^  ^ 'wouldn’t  do,  and  I liegan  to 

I nnl  Dut  he  looked  so  sour  and  upset 

sot  sorry  for  him  and-fell  off. 
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“Down!  down!  I went,  but  fortunately  I fell  on  a "il 
goose’s  back,  and  to  arouse  no  unnecessary  suspicions 
immediately  made  apologies  for  mounting  so  suddenly; 
by  informing  the  goose  that  I was  on  a flying  trip  fro® 
the  moon  and  had  special  orders  to  be  on  the  earth  : 

sunrise.  ^ 

“The  goose  said,  ‘Well  then,  if  that  be  the  case,  y 
are  taking  it  easy  by  halting  here  when  you  have  got  on  ^ 
half  an  hour  to  get  there.’  ‘If  it  suits  me  it 
suit  3’ou,  hadn’t  it?’  I replied.  Evidently  I had  foigo 
myself  and  that  ray  safety  lay  in  the  kindness  o 
friend  goose,  and  I soon  paid  for  it,  for  no  sooner 
the  words  left  my  lips  than  down  I went  like  a 
leaf  in  a whirlwind;  and  worst  of  all,  it  was  right  o 
the  ocean  where  the  goose  dropped  me ! Down ! 
again  I went,  but  about  this  time  I struck  a '' 
back,  and  without  any  salutatory  remarks  or  ^ 
tions  I seized  a fin  and  held  on  for  dear  life,  Qiy 

that  lodging  on  a whale’s  back  was  no  assurance 
descent  had  ended.  A moment  passed  and,^ 
under  we  went  like  a bullet  to — well,  I don  t kn 
cisely  where.  — it 

“Evidently  not  more  than  a second  had 
seemed  like  a year  and  a half — before  the 
monster  had  a collision  with  a shark.  ® fouo^ 
I went!  and  down  once  more  this  poor  Irishiu* 

himself  going.  sinking 

“Around  and  around  and  around  I vven  ’ . jj^g  do^® 
the  time,  when  ‘all  at  once  I found  myself  se  jyoni- 
upon  a huge  turtle’s  back.  ‘Where  d pj^jirl-fl®^' 

said  the  turtle.  ‘Oh,  I am  pearl-fi.shing,  a f'^^ 

ing  sir!’  I replied,  and  was  attacked  by  n ^nd 

minutes  ago,  narrowly  reaping  with  niv 
would  appreciate  your  protection  back  e 
again.’ 
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“ ‘Here  we  go ! all  aboard !’  cried  the  turtle,  and  up 
we  went. 

“Two  minutes  had  not  been  lost  in  the  struggle  under 
water,  but  my  breath  was  nigh  spent  when  the  turtle 
hutted  against  a sand-bar  off  the  coast  of  South  America. 

“I  crawled  out  upon  the  sand  and  snorted  like  a zebra, 
and  then  I could  taste  salt  water,  in  fact  I never  have 
gotten  rid  of  those  queer  feelings. 

I staggered  on  towards  the  mainland  in  a sort  o’ 
aoble  way,  caring  little  about  where  or  how,  just  so  I 
sot  there — that  was  the  thing. 

Before  I had  gone  fifty  yards  into  the  wilderness, 
against  a boa  constrictor  I walked ! 

"^ad  I’ll  ride  you,’  I said,  bounding  forward.  By 
'a  time  I mounted  I was  gliding  like  a train,  over  logs, 
^aotg,  and  thro’  bushes,  briers  and  limbs.  But  not  many 
utes  of  such  riding  as  this  was  considered  as  an  ac- 
^ammodation,  so  I rolled  off  with  little  or  no  expression 
gratitude,  for  by  this  time  my  little  store  of  politeness 
as  about  exhausted  any  way. 
ejj  j ’ ^^are  I was,  in  a strange  forest,  forsaken  by  the 

oiif  ^®ase,  whale,  turtle  and  boa  constrictor,  and  with- 
‘'at  food  or  friends. 

act  of ‘ground  a few  minutes  and  was  just  in  the 
I *ag  up  all  hope  and  stretching  out  to  die,  when 

aver  h ^!^^P^**^^agly  met  by  the  most  beautiful  woman  I 
^ar  reminded  me  of  Miss  Mary — and  on 

*^irtue^ '*^**^^  large  golden  letters  the  word 


I stood  bewildered. 


for  it 


look^^  auist  have  stopped 

^lad  been^^  *Jawn  and  tried  to  sink  into  the  earth  like  I 
again,  and'^ti**^^  tbro’  the  air  and  water.  I looked  up 
form  of  rii»‘  stood — not  the  moving  figure,  but  a 

fc>a  stone;  and  again  I looked  away  and  wept 


I listened  for  my  heart — I felt 
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“Some  time  elapsed  before  I lifted  my  eyes  again,  but 
when  I did,  there  before  me  stood,  not  the  stone  statue, 
but  a faint  and  fading  shadow. 

“Gradually,  gradually,  it  passed  away  and  left  me  io 
utter  despair  and  darkness,  and  as  my  anxiety  grew,  and 
as  my  past  deeds  loomed  up  before  me,  all  hope  vanished. 


and  no  effort  seemed  worth  while. 

“While  thus  meditating,  I was  surprised,  yea,  beyon 
expression,  to  find  myself  lying  flat  of  my  back  not  t^W 
feet  from  the  rock  upon  which  I had  previously  seateu 
myself,  and  moreover,  that  it  was  past  noon,  and  ha 
been  raining — well,  long  enough  to  float  ships  and  bi 
nests  up  around  my  head  and  ears.  ^ 

“Since  then,  my  friend,  I’ve  learned  that  it  didn  ^ 
colds  or  win  hearts  to  leave  good  company  and  ma 
hog  of  yourself  by  drinking  too  much  Madeira  a 


sherry.” 
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THRO'  SORROW'S  CATE 


Artuur  Ranks,  ’08. 

1. 

Many  things  and  Sorrow’s  self 
Come  thro’  Sorrow’s  gate ; 
Contleness,  tact,  sympathy,  strength. 
Character’s  loving  trait. 


II. 

heart  that  has  ached  from  bleedings  wounds 
And  felt  the  touch  of  languish 
® in  tenderness  complete, 

Illessed  by  the  conquered  anguish. 

III. 

y^s  that  have  ached  from  ushered  tears — 
Prom  soft’uing,  hallowing  grief, 
fnthom  the  depths  of  another  sorrow. 

Can  smile  of  a blest  relief. 


The 

Glo 


IV. 

soul  grows  strong  thro’  strife  and  storm 
jCt  clouds  hang  low  the  while ; 

®niy  hours  are  sure  to  wane, 
tomorrow’s  joys  will  smile. 


orrowing  heart  be  not  cast  down 

Be  pat7.  “Cruel  Fate!” 

lent,  calm,  there  are  some  good  things 
eoine  thro’  Sorrow’s  gate. 
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TO  THE  THIRD  GENERATION 


G.O.P. 

I was  young  and  he  was  old,  more  than  eighty,  his  hair 
was  white,  and  the  beard  on  his  kindly  big  English  face 
had  lost  the  red  tinge  it  once  had  and  was  beconiinS 
white  also.  We  had  “talked  with  open  heart  and  tongue, 
affectionate  and  true”  for  more  than  twenty-five  years. 
He  told  me  the  first  tales  I ever  heard.  Great  tales. 
He  took  me  to  the  big  creek  a-fishing  when  I was  eigb*' 
years  old,  me  and  my  brother.  He  loved  that  sport;  u 
loves  it  still.  We  used  to  go  with  hook  and  line,  but  th® 
fish  do  not  bite  as  they  once  did.  Now  we  take  a seine 
and  spend  a day  on  the  creek.  One  evening  we  were 
turning  after  a delightful  day  of  seining  and 
and  eating  and  drinking  and  story-telling.  Our  mule 
pulling  freely,  as  anxious  to  be  at  her  stall,  as  we  on 
restful  porches  of  our  homes,  and  had  just  brought 
tlie  top  of  a little  rise  from  which  we  could  see 
Hlack  plantation,  once  the  most  magnificent 
neighborhood,  spread  out  up  and  down  a little  v 
while  just  in  front  were  the  now  dilapidated 
the  old  homestead.  At  this  sight  my  old  friend-^ 
call  him  Mr.  C, — lK*came  pensive,  then  raised 
and  told  me  the  following  story.  It  is  true  in 
thing  except  the  names.  The  scoundrel  in  this  s 
a numerous  family.  Some  of  my  best  friends 
his  grandchildren,  and  their  feelings  must  be  place 

“Well,  George,”  began  Mr.  C,  “I  never  once 

hut  I think  how  much  it  has  changed  from  ^ ^ get 

was.  Old  Josiah  Black  spent  all  his  life  and 

money.  He  was  mean  to  his  black-uns,  he  the 

cheated,  and  was  overbearing.  He  tried  to  ma 
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greatest  place  in  the  country.  He  has  long  been  dead 
3^nd  in  purgatory,  and  now  look  at  this  place.” 

“It  don’t  pay,  George,  to  be  mean  and  do  wrong.  I 
have  seen  too  many  men  try  it  and  nearly  every  man  of 
them  come  to  some  bad  end,  and  lost  the  property  they 
had  made  by  it.  Or  if  they  did  not  lose  it,  their  children 
Dever  got  any  good  from  it.  Now  I will  tell  you  a story 
^hout  old  Josiah  Black  that  is  the  truth. 

Old  Johnny  Black,  Josiah’s  father,  used  to  live  twelve 
jttiles  from  here  and  was  a neighbor  of  my  father.  By 
first  wife  he  had  two  children,  Josiah  and  Polly  who 
®^^rried  Williams.  When  they  were  already  grown  and 
®iarriod  their  mother  died.  Old  man  Johnny  had  living 
his  place  a family  of  white  people  by  the  name  of 
^oues.  They  had  a girl  named  Melissa,  a timid  kind 
tli^  hut  mighty  good-looking.  After  his  wife’s  death 
in^  used  to  get  Melis.sa  to  come  over  everj’  morn- 

^ g and  clean  up  tlie  house  for  him.  The  upshot  of  it 
he  ^ ull  he  was  an  old  man  he  fell  in  love  with 

^pite  of  everything  that  Josiah  and  Polly 
an  1 ' luarried  her.  He  had  two  children  by  her, 

l^^aftor  a few  years  he  died. 

bly  administered  upon  the  estate.  He  was  terri- 

father’^  of  having  a half  interest  in  his 

helm'll  property  as  he  had  expecti'd  a few  years  before 

rhildro^'y^  une-fifth.  ;Arrs.  Black,  j’ou  know,  and  all  the 

^ure  th  ®^hare  and  .share.  There  was  the  law,  and, 

Pot  Johnny’s  will,  and  Josiah  could 

^ "oip  himself. 

^h1o\v  before  anything  else  was  done,  the 

^Ptlons-1?*  P'‘*l‘Iren  had  to  be  provided  with  a year’s 
®Pgar  80^'^  *Puch  wheat  and  corn  and  bacon,  so  much 
Iliink  it  A coffee,  so  much  whiskey,  five  gallons  I 

'’US-  Before  Mrs.  Black  got  her  thing.s — sugar 
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and  coffee  and  such  as  that  had  to  come  from  Fayte 
(Fayetteville) — her  sugar  gave  out  and  she  sent  over  to 
my  mother  to  borrow  some.  It  was  a month  or  two 
before  she  got  hers,  but  at  last  Josiah  brought  it.  One 
Saturday  evening  she  sent  the  sugar  to  pay  mother  back- 
The  next  morning,  being  it  was  Sunday,  we  had  coffee 
for  breakfast.  When  I was  a boy  we  had  coffee  only 
twice  a week,  Wednesday  morning  and  Sunday  morn- 
ing. And  we  did  not  have  sugar  with  it  either.  But  on 
that  Sunday  morning  being  mother  had  got  back  her 
sugar  she  said  that  we  could  all  have  some  for  our  coffee, 
and  we  all  had  a great  time  drinking,  all  except  Brothe^ 
Brooks.  lie  said  that  he  had  rather  eat  his  w-ith 
and  butter,  and  mother  let  him  eat  it  that  way.  ^ ® 
hardly  got  through  eating  before  we  all  were  taken 
and  such  throwing-up  you  never  did  see.  Some  o 
came  pretty  near  dying  and  Brother  Brooks  v'ns 
worst  of  any  of  us.  But  up  in  the  morning  » 


over  it. 

“We  thought  that  the  sugar  was  the  cause  or  • 
did  not  know  exactly  how.  That  afternoon  of 

of  Mrs.  Black’s  black-uns,  was  over  and  we  told  , 

it,  and  told  him  that  we  believed  that  the  ^ gugar  ' 

cause  of  it.  He  hooted  at  it  He  knew  ^.Quld  . 

had  not  a thing  to  do  with  it  He  wished  tha 
get  some  of  it,  he  would  not  be  afraid  to  eat  i • 
it  so  much  to  heart  that  he  went  home 
Black  about  it,  and  wont  over  again  what  he  o 
he  wished  that  he  could  get  some  of  that  su^  ^ g-jt 
that  nothing  was  the  matter  with  it,  that 
all  ho  could  get.  The  old  fellow  was  so  eaf^^^  jopg 
Black  did  give  him  some  and  he  ate  it.  ^ ^.oul 
before  he  was  sick  and  in  spite  of  everyt  lOp 
do  they  thought  that  he  would  die. 
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“After  all  that  Mrs.  Black  would  not  touch  any  of  the 
things  that  Josiah  had  bought  her,  but  she  got  the  doc- 
tors to  examine  them.  They  said  that  the  whiskey,  cof- 
fee, and  sugar  were  all  full  of  poison,  and  that  the  only 
reason  that  it  did  not  kill  us  all  was  that  there  was  so 
much  poison  in  the  sugar  that  it  made  us  throw  it  up. 

“People  had  begun  to  talk  a good  deal,  and  Josiah 
lieard  of  it.  So  one  day  he  came  and  got  the  things  he 
Imd  brought.  He  hooted  at  anything’s  being  the  matter 
^ith  them.  Give  them  to  him.  He  was  not  afraid  to 
'^se  them.  The  sugar  was  all  right.  And  so  he  took 
everything  off  and,  folks  thought,  emptied  them  in  the 
*^earest  branch. 

Put  what  good  did  all  that  do  Josiah?  Now  he  is 
ead  and  maybe  in  torment,  and  this  plantation  that  he 
eoce  thought  so  much  of,  has  passed  altogether  out  of  the 
eands  of  his  family.” 

Mrs.  Black?  Melis.sa  lived  to  be  an  old  woman  and 
e only  four  or  five  years  ago.  Her  children  married 
do\'  d*^"S'Per  at  C.  When  I was 

an'i  ^ a few  years  ago  I went  to  see  her.  We  sat 
the  hour  about  old  man  Johnny.  All  the  time 

e ears  were  running  out  of  her  eves.  After  all  these 
she  loved  him  so.” 
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-The  Student”  The  lack  of  support  given  to  The 
and  the  Alumni  I'oRF^ST  Studext  by  the  aluium  of 

lege  has  been  a subject  for  coraplai**^ 
the  part  of  the  editors  of  the  magazine  from  the  tiiu° 
whereof  the  memory  of  the  present  Student  staff 
neth  not  to  the  contrary.  And  yet,  despite  the 
of  editorial  comment  on  the  subject,  the  fact 
that  the  great  body  of  Wake  Forest  alumni  hold 
and,  with  no  ill-will  and  all  good  wishes,  leave  the 
zine  which  represents  their  Alma  Mater  to  take 
itself.  Even  the  names  of  former  editors  who  " 
vigorous  in  their  plea  for  outside  support  of  the  p'^ 
tion- have  either  long  since  di.sappc*ared 
Bcription  list,  or  else  are  overshadowed  by  tha  ® 
of  all  sad  words  in  the  Business  Managers  ^oca 

Discontinued.  _ the 

Wearied  with  much  speaking  to  no  avail,  u 
hop<‘,  still,  of  making  a stronger  and  more  s ^ 
appeal  to  our  alumni,  The  Student  decid  , ^^jg. 

thriHi  years  ago,  to  devote  one  issue  each  state 

tory  of  Baptists  in  North  Carolina.  The 
Convention  endorsed  the  movement,  an  * » 
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^oped,  implied  the  endorsement  of  the  alumni  also. 
^o\v,  however,  three  issues  of  this  Baptist  Historical 
Number  have  been  published,  and  we  are  forced  to  make 
humiliating  admission  that  these  special  issues  have 
®ot,  so  far  as  we  know,  added  the  name  of  one  alumnus 
to  our  list  of  subscribers. 

Now,  the  question  comes,  what  next?  The  circulation 
the  magazine  is  not  half  what  it  should  be,  but  can 
*0  editors  do  more?  Nay  verily.  If  help  is  to  come,  it 
®'ist  come  from  the  student  body.  Permit  a suggestion, 
c every  member  of  the  class  of  nineteen-eight  who  car- 
away  Avith  him  a vestige  of  the  old  college  spirit  see 
tliis^  ^^*^t  his  address  is  left  with  the  Business  Manager 
Spring!  and  let  every  man,  whatever  his  class,  who 
tove  for  Wake  Forest  say  a good  word  for  The 
^'ho  <turing  the  summer,  among  the  alumni  with 
to  if'  acquainted.  Then  let  him  give  their  names 
If  lousiness  Manager  upon  his  return  to  college. 


Were  done  for  four  j’ears  what  would  it  mean? 
^ going  to  put  himself  to  so  much  trouble?”  you 
abonf  . perhap.s.  But  what  are  you  going  to  do 

' ’ That  is  the  question. 


‘^Vho  ig 
9sk. 


Tii 

Lib  Wake  Forest,  we  are  told, — and  we  believe 

nry  it  5g  entering  upon  a new  era.  With  us 

^'irinc>  +1  change  and  growth  are  watchwords. 

str’*?  years  the  College  has  advanced  by 

^he  WiF  future  is  big  with  promise. 

poiw 


whether  student  or  alumnus,  is 
^’’^yiu'f to  his  Alma  Mater’s  progress,  and 
^^"’Uino'  (]'  ' the  speedy  coming  of  her  already 

groAvtb  f Juust  admit,  however,  that  this  spirit 
4 change  seems  not  to  have  reached  our 
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College  library.  This,  save  for  the  fact  that  a few  more 
pages  are  missing  from  somes  of  the  volumes,  and  tba 
a number  of  new  books  have  been  added  from  year  to 
year— perhaps  a little  more  than  counterbalancing  the 
number  that  annually  disappear,  is  much  the  same  tha^ 
it  Avas  eight  years  ago.  Indeed,  in  some  respects,  ther^ 
has  been  positive  retrogression.  Take,  for  instance, 
shelves  of  bound  volumes  of  periodicals.  Many  years 
use,  often  coupled  with  abuse,  have  made  some  of 
volumes  almost  worthless,  and  new  ones  are  not  adde  ^ 
suffleient  number  to  take  their  places. 
this  corner  of  the  reading-room,  once  the  favorite  h 
of  the  debater  and  orator  of  the  literary  societies,  xs 


almost  deserted. 


One  of  the  things  that  we  have  long  asked 
longer  needed,  in  our  library  is  a permanent 
lilore  is  required  to  keep  in  order  a seventeen  t 
volume  library  than  a force  consisting  of  ^ 

lieve  one  another  from  hour  to  hour  and  from  ay^ 

The  advantage  Avhich  one  man,  able  to  devote  ^ 
time  to  his  duties  as  librarian,  would  have  gpcud- 
her  of  students,  each  pressed  by  college  duties  c 
ing  two  or  three  periods  a day  in  the  librarA, 

The  appointment  of  a permanent  Librarian  jn- 

believe,  mean  better  service  and  pave  the  xxay 
troduction  of  methods  and  improvemen  s '' 
result  in  the  elimination  of  many  of  the 
prevalent,-and  so  well  known  as  not  t 
iiieration.  Yet,  though  the  need  of  sue  ‘ « 

has  been  long  seen  and  the  matter  acc®^ 

other  college  year  is  passing  ‘ ^ 

plishment  of  anvthing  definite.  How 

Another  complaint.  Last  year,  ^ heatin? 
Societies  we  aske<l  the  faculty  for 
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ties  in  the  Library  building.  Consideration  was  prom- 
ised, the  matter  was  pigeon-holed,  and  that  was  the  last 
it.  Another  winter  is  drawing  to  a close,  and  the 
entire  library  and  reading-room  are  still  heated  by  one 
®tove!  How  long? 

We  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood.  This  protest 
intends  no  criticism  or  complaint  of  the  present  corps 
nf  library  officers.  We  have  had  no  better  library  force, 
iind  do  not  doubt  that  the  gentlemen  composing  it  are 
•linking  their  very  best  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
^ iny  work.  But  with  all  due  respect  to  the  powers  that 
’ i^nrtainly  with  no  wish  to  publish  our  grievances  in 
le  streets  of  Ascalon,  we  ask  if  the  Library  is  not  unduhj 
nrnpered  by  lack  of  friends  and  funds.  There  was  once 
^ tiling  as  a Literary  fee ; and  this  we  understand  to 
^ included  now  in  the  matriculation  fee.  Does  it  ever 
^'1^  nt  it?  Everybody  is  shouting  for  electric  lights 
Th  ^ Dormitory.  Let’s  not  forget  the  Library. 

^'••••Rs  are  desirable;  but  an  up-to-date  li- 
•"y  is  a necessity. 


»t  cusLim  to  bewail  the 

Forest  inck  of  college  spirit  at  Wake  Fori*st  and 
body  nil . nt  the  door  of  the  student 

plapg  c unjust  and  unwise.  In  the  firsc 

Pumpod^  spirit  is  born,  not  made,  and  can  not  be 
absence  complainings.  In  the  second,  it.: 

Part*^^^  College  on 

^•te  by  <r  individual  student.  It  is  brought  into 

tiinity  to^"^^  iiiicasions  and  can  not  thrive  without  oppor- 
'ictory  itself.  Until  the  College  win.?  a great 

'•’hat  a /•’••shman  never  awakes  to  the  realization  of 
b orious  privilege  it  is  to  he  a Wake  Fore.st  man. 
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Now  it  has  been  the  case  at  Wake  Forest  that  an  ent're 
year  would  pass  with  nothing  to  arouse  enthusiasm  fo*" 
the  College  except  our  annual  debate  and  a few  baU 
games.  Is  it  just  then,  we  ask,  when  there  is  no  U'^hatc 
until  Easter  and  no  ball  game  until  the  latter  pa  - 
Jlarch,  to  complain  because  everything  is  not  bubbliOo 
over  with  college  spirit  throughout  the  year?  Is  uot 
rather  the  surprising  thing  the  fact  that  despite  tai& 
long  period  of  undisturbed  repose,  that  notwithstaiidiuS 
the  wearisome,  life-stealing  monotony  of  a great  pa"t 
the  college  session,  we  are  able  to  call  into  vigorous  b ® 
upon  great  occasions  a young  giant  who,  though  f*oo  i 
what  awkward  in  gesture  and  uncouth  in  expression,  h^s 
limbs  of  steel,  lungs  of  brass,  and  a heart  of  gold?  •' 
need  to  realize,  and  perhaps  we  are  already  beginm’J.^; 
do  so,  that  college  spirit  at  Wake  Forest,  were  it  but  kep^ 
alive,  would  speedily  become  as  promptly  responsi' 
it  is  already  mightily  great  _ • „ to 

We  say  that  perhaps  this  truth  is  already  begiDD'^^b^ 
force  itself  upon  us  because  at  last  steps  are  being  tJ 
in  the  right  direction,  and  results  are  appro'’*“S  ^ ^ 
Basketball  and  class  games  between  carefully  sc 
teams  have  worked  wonders.  Recall,  for  instance, 
record-breaking  enthusiasm  of  the  first 
Athletic  Association  in  nineteen-eight  But 
games  are  too  infrequent,  and  class  games  -i 

make  the  student  body  a unit  Give  us  two 
year,  one  on  Thanksgiving  and  the  other  at  a 

us  football  and  a track  team,  in  other  words 
fair  chance  and  in  four  years  Wake  Forest  an 
spirit  will  be  synonymous  terms! 


4 
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Anniversary  is  gone.  When  comes  such 
tin  another?  The  crowd  was  large,  the  ora- 
tor S^’cat,  the  debate  was  good.  Indeed,  except 

he  trifling  detail  of  the  Aveather,  this  was  a perfecc 
Among  the  things  which  contributed  no 
jo  ®hare  to  the  increase  of  the  crowd  and  to  the  en- 
occasion  was  the  special  train  from  Ka- 
^ b h which  furnished  ample  room  for  everybody  and 
espep^-^ college  girls.  The  Seaboard  officials, 
^ieserv^  ^ Traveling  Passenger  Agent,  Mr.  Gattis, 
talv^  thanks  for  making  such  a train  possible,  and 

Prppint^  opportunity  of  expressing  the  genuine  ap- 
•on  of  the  student  body. 


WAKE  FOREST  ALUMNI 


HILLIARD  J.  MASSEY,  Editor 


>70.  Mr.  S.  W.  Brewer,  who  bears  the  name  of  the  first  President 

of  the  College,  is  a prominent  and  successful  merchant  of  Raleigh. 

>87.  Dr.  E.  H.  Bowling  is  one  of  the  leading  physicians  of 

He  is  a member  of  the  city  council  and  is  also  actively  identified 
a number  of  large  business  enterprises. 

—’86.  Mr.  J.  D.  Boushall,  of  Raleigh,  who  for  a number  of  7®*^^ 
was  manager  of  the  .^tna  Life  Insurance  Co.  for  North  Carolm 
recently  been  appointed  State  Agent  of  the  Equitable  Life  Assu 
Soeiety.  Mr.  Boushall’s  large  experience  insures  success. 

>91.  Rev.  C.  W.  Blanchard  has  severed  his  connection  with 

Biblical  Recorder,  and  has  entered  the  Seminary  at  Ixiuisvi 
for  special  study.  Later  he  will  begin  his  work  as  an  active  p 
His  short  career  as  editor  of  The  Recorder  was  successful. 

>92.  Mr  Geo.  W.  Blanton  is  cashier  of  a prominent  bank  at 

—’92.  Rev.  Jos.  O.  Blalock  has  resigned  the  pastorate  oi 
Church  and  has  removed  to  his  old  home  in  Granville  County, 


has  charge  of  several  leading  country  churches. 

— ’83-’84.  It  is  remarkable  that  Wake  Forest 


sually 


hold 


te  toresv  “"gi’eer  oo 

strategic  and  responsible  positions.  C.  H.  Beckham  is  _ engi'*®®^ 

the  Seaboard  and  has  charge  of  its  fastest  trains.  Ano  . ^ jun 
and  a Wake  Forest  man  is  E.  C.  Robertson,  who  is  often  e^ 
special  trains — as  an  example,  President  Roosevelt’s  specia  of 

’92.  E.  T,  Barnes  is  now  cashier  of  one  of  the  arge 

Wilson.  ^ student, 

— ’88-’89.  J,  W.  Bailey,  who  made  an  excellent  reco  ** 
now  a leading  business  man  of  Kenly.  . oi 

—’90.  Rev. 


and  o“®  ° 

J.  O.  Atkinson,  editor  of  The  Chrietio*  state, 

the  leading  minisUrs  of  the  ChristUn  denomination  m 


deliver  the  Alumni  Address  at  Commencement  yetc* 

— W.  A.  Hildebrand  is  making  a success  of  " 

Greensboro,  the  leading  Republican  pap**'  ot  the  ta  the 

• -J  oasto*^**  ^ be 

—’04.  Rev.  W.  H.  WhiUhead  has  resigned  jg  bope<l 

Laurinburg  church.  His  plans  are  not  made  known, 
will  not  leave  the  SUte.— BiMioof  Reoerder. 
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■ — ’02.  C.  M.  Beach  is  principal  of  Dell  High  School,  Sampson  County. 
His  brother,  W.  L.  Beach,  is  business  manager  and  teacher  of  history 
‘‘nd  languages  at  the  same  school. 

—’09.  Rev.  W.  N.  Johnson  is  Corresponding  Secretary  Baptist  State 
Convention  of  Louisiana,  and  also  associate  editor  of  The  BaptUt 
Chronicle. 

’02.  It  ia  regretted  by  his  numerous  friends  to  learn  of  the  illness 
State  Senator  Guy  Carter,  of  Surry  County.  It  is  hoped  that  his 
>’ecovcry  will  be  speedy. 

. 05.  Rev.  M.  D.  Austin,  who  for  two  years  had  a field  in  \ irginia, 

now  at  Orangeburg  Collegiate  Institute,  S.  C.,  teaching  Latin. 

^01.  j.  Jackson  is  cashier  of  the  bank  at  Winterville. 

Ol-  S.  C.  Howard  is  farming  in  Granville  County. 

^ _ 08.  j.  Clyde  Turner  is  pastor  of  Tatnall  Baptist  Church,  Mercer 

university.  Rumor 

it  that  he  is  to  be  marri^  soon. 

Pl^®^  ’05.  We  learn  that  Beatty  D.  McDaniel  and  Miss  Josephine 
Newport  News,  Va.,  were  married  on  Wednesday  evening, 

^^obruary  the  loth. 

Hev.  j.  Ayscue  is  pastor  of  the  church  at  Greenville, 
stud  ^nnstall,  who  after  leaving  Wake  Forest  pursued  the 

no\v^  ™®‘l'n'ne  at  Richmond  Medical  College  and  secured  his  M.D.,  is 
^ ighsmith  Hospital,  Fayetteville, 
lin  Q H.  B.  White,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Frank- 

throu  Hill  a few  days  ago.  Mr.  While  is  known 

®<liication*^  State  as  an  earnest  and  realous  worker  in  behalf  of 


■■AtnonD 


Oohnso  niany  visitors  at  Anniversary  exercises  were  \V.  O. 

the  class  of  1907,  C.  T.  Goode.  1905,  and 
address  i.„»  Mr.  Johnson  made  a practical  and  appreciated 


f wviiitOUIl  A jyi«V.HVA»  Aat\a  S. 

Anniversa^  Jninisterial  class  on  Saturday  morning  following 

should^^'  Numerous  other  alumni  and  former  students  were  present, 
eration  of  th^  mention  them  personally,  but  owing  to  a conglom- 

trom  furtt,  resulting  from  the  above-named  occasion,  we  refrain 


®r  mention  lest  we  forget. 


EXCHANGE  DEPARTMENT 


CHARLES  S.  BARNETTE,  Editor. 


table  and  peruse  their  contenU,  we  consider  ourselves  to  be  the  ^ 
tortunate  member  of  the  editorial  sUff.  Did  you  ever  stand 
secluded  place  near  the  main  thoroughfare  of  some  large  city  an 
the  ever-changing  stream  of  humanity  as  it  flows  by,  (jigbt 

80  intensely  interested  in  observation  that  you  are  ignorant  o ® ^ 
of  time!  Justly  analogous  is  our  case.  From  our  position 
enabled  to  observe  the  wonderful  workings  of  multitudinous  to 

as  they  gaze  upon  the  dimly  visible  land  of  literature  and  en  ^ 
cross  into  its  pleasant  borders.  We  see  them  pass  before  us  in_^ 
and  unending  line,  each  intent  upon  his  own  course  and  of  » 

manuscript  with  which  he  hopes  to  gain  admittance.  Po  jjtect 
natural  curiosity,  we  endeavor  to  read  the  titles.  On  *®®*.gjorie9  of 
the  word  “Essay”;  on  a few  we  perceive  the  title  to  read 
Adventure”:  on  others  we  discern  the  word  “Comedy  5 tV'e 

passes  one  whose  hieroglyphical  title  we  are  not  able  to  ma ' j,ot 

keep  our  gaze  fastened  on  it  till  it  passes  from  view,  but  mis- 
understand those  mystic  characters.  We  become  others 

heartened  in  our  endeavor,  hut  immediately  are  f®®***®*^  jj,e 
the  line  bearing  the  same  inscription  and  perceive  tha  ^^ious*/ 
display  the  same  mystic  words  whose  meaning  we  ineh>- 

strive  to  comprehend ; we  strain  our  eyes,  but  in  vain.  * „ttentioO 
bers  of  the  procession  have  any  interest  for  us;  our  ^li,!-  fasci®*^ 
Avo,;  nn  fhow  mvsterious  characters,  which  possess  a got 


eyes,  and  we  sadly  shake  our  bead  in  answv. 
Then  she  slowly  passes  the  golden  wand  over 
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®nd  immediately  they  begin  to  assume  the  form  of  words  and,  like  the 
'"Visible  picture  on  the  photographer’s  “negative”  at  the  magic  touch 
of  chemicals,  gradually  grow  in  distinctness,  and  we  discover  their  long- 
f^idden  meaning.  We  turn  and  again  watch  the  almost  forgotten  line 
‘‘•ing  past  us,  and  on  nearly  every  manuscript  we  now  clearly  distin- 
guish  the  two  words — “Love  Story.”  The  beautiful  interpreter  gently 
touches  our  arm  and  we  turn  and  gaze  into  her  wonderfully  blue  eyes; 
ut  only  for  a moment  do  we  look.  Smiling  she  raises  her  wand,  holds 
poised  for  a moment,  then  gently  taps  our  forehead  with  it,  and 
vanishes,  and— we  awake  to  find  our  room-mate  with  an  up-drawn 
P ncil  ready  to  come  down  on  our  head  a second  time  and  the  college 
"'agazine  which  we  had  been  reading  lying  before  us  opened  at  a love 


cent*  aside  and  pick  up  another.  The  only  stories  which  it 

ma'^*'***  three  in  number — are  love  stories.  This  is  true  with  the 
college  magazines  which  we  receive.  The  greater  num- 
° their  contributions  are  in  the  nature  of  love  stories.  Now,  we 
fcadi'  a story  simply  because  it  is  a love  story,  for  we  enjoy 

the  tr^  kind  as  well  as  any  when  it  is  well  written;  but 

dilBcult*#**  '***  ***  well-known  fact  that  a love  story  is  the  most 
Seem  * " person  to  write,  especially  an  amateur, 

as  . •'"ve  been  “, 


student  **^**'^  about  as  inconsistent.  Why  do  not  college 

their  v*  sources  for  their  material!  Let  them  draw  upon 

Product"^**^  — fev  they  have  such — and  translate  their 

story  Jo  language  (tertffen  language,  I mean).  No  matter  if  the 
fanciful  **  v'ith  things  of  the  present,  and  too 

deserves  ***  '""'^option,  if  it  is  properly  and  interestingly  written  it 
students  ^e^  magazine  and  will  generally  find  one.  l^t  the 

the  eollege  magazines  do  not  require  an  adherence 
®"d  they  "1  artistic  excellence  as  more  mature  journals  do, 

in  more  contributions  with  a wider 
adventures  wir  thought.  Life  is  full  of  little  experiences  and 

?!  ImaBinatS:  lu  ‘‘"""""'ves,  are  of  trivial  importance,  yet  by  aid 
the  reading  mnH°”  ^ turned  into  interesting  reading.  Of  all 

read, 
obtai 


"cut  and  dried”  and  made  to  order. 


All  of  the  plots 
Thev  are  as  old 


• Thfr^o  magazines  the  fiction,  perhaps,  is  most  widely 

'">  and  11,1*!.-*^  ahould  be  of  as  high  an  order  as  is  possible  to 


rests  with  the  students 
ave  to  accent  * "ditors,  for  they  must  have  material  even  if  they 
'vay  of  general  of  low  merit.  All  this,  however,  is  by 

^6  tur  —arks,  and  we  now  turn  our  mind  to  our  exchanges. 

attractive  annear*^*^'^'*'"^  Acorn  with  pleasure,  judging  from  its 

'^"'®"ts.  Nor  ar  * disappoint^  in  Tiewing  it. 

® We  disappointed  after  a careful  perusal.  Although 
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this  magazine  is  yet  in  its  first  volume,  there  are  many,  much 
that  would  do  well  to  imitate  it.  Its  cover  is  neat  and  welt  in  harmony 
with  its  title.  The  present  issue  is  full  of  good  stories,  essays  an 
sketches,  though  somewhat  deficient  in  poetry,  containing  only  one  poew- 
Poetry  adds  much  to  the  attractiveness  of  a collie  magazine,  and 
would  suggest  to  the  editors  that  they  encourage  the  students  to  wri 
more  of  it.  “A  Revolutionary  Heroine,”  by  Minnie  Claire  Middleton. 
well-written  story  of  a war-time  adventure.  The  essay  on  "The 
the  Younger  Pliny,”  by  Annie  J.  Crisp,  is  a good  sketch  of  the  life  a^^ 
character  of  this  famous  Roman  author  and  reveals  a close  study 
and  familiarity  with,  his  works.  “The  Coming  of  Night,"  by  E. 
a charming  little  piece  of  description  picturing  a scene  from  a 
hall  window  “as  the  lingering  streams  of  sunlight  filter  throng 
interlaced  boughs”  and  “long  shadows  creep  over  the  ground. 
immediate  surroundings  and  distant  objects  are  pictured  in 
detail  as  darkness  hovers  over  them;  and  their  fading  fg^jer; 

picturesquely  described  as  “gradually  the  floating  mist  grows 
shadows  deepen”  and — “it  is  night.”  All  the  departments  are  ^ 
tently  conducted,  and  we  are  glad  to  note  in  one  of  the  edi 
censure  of  sentimental  love  stories  and  a plea  for  more  artic  es 
with  everyday  college  life.  The  present  issue  contains  not  a 
story  of  the  above-mentioned  type,  be  it  said  to  its  credit.  pji.rht 

The  exchange  editor  of  The  Chatterbox  in  a poem  («f 
bo  called)  laments  the  fact  that  other  college  magazines  do 
notice,  in  their  exchange  departments,  of  this  is  th® 

do  not  mean  to  neglect  any  of  our  exchanges,  but  ^jg^s  of  »" 

case.  The  fact  is,  we  have  not  space  to  devote  to  critica  n^  ^^^gg^ 
the  magazines  that  come  to  our  table  each  month, 

to  select  only  a few  for  consideration  each  time,  consequ  interest- 

a good  while  to  go  around.  The  Chatterbox  for  January 
ing'  number,  and  deserves  commendation.  It  is  only  material.'^ 
volume,  yet  it  has  a good  quality  as  well  as  quanUty ^ .j^vio 
with  the  exception  of  poetry,  and  here  it  is  deficient.  gating  "'*y' 

Without  the  Other”  is  a well-written  story  told  m an  pggpa- 

“The  Character  of  Macbeth”  is  an  es-say  that  shows  s 
ration.  poetry 

The  contents  of  The  Wesleyan  are  well  the  a'®''®^ 

fiction,  ana  the  poetry  of  this  number  is  very  good.  ^j^tJon  ** 
we  think.  “Thoughts  of  Home”  shows  a poctica^  agaio-  * 
home  scenes  and  a natural  longing  for  their  enjoy  m shows 

math”  is  also  good.  “The  Shadow  of  dishonor,  a .gtjng.  * 

style,  and  bespeaks  for  the  author  ability  in  c a firat 
story  is  “to  be  continued,”  though,  judging  i yrould 

we  think  the  whole  of  it  could  have  been  pu  *• 
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against  the  “continuing”  of  stories  in  college  magazines  when  it  can 
avoided.  “When  the  Right  One  Appeared”  is  a love  story,  though  it  is 
above  the  average  of  that  class,  and  the  author  deserves  credit. 

The  Eatonian  contains  right  many  contributions,  though  they  all  are 
'^ery  short,  in  fact  too  short  to  hold  one’s  interest.  We  would  suggest 
bbat  the  editors  endeavor  to  get  the  students  of  Union  University  more 
interested  in  their  magazine— especially  the  literary  department  of  it. 
Life  8 Anchor”  is  a very  flowery  oration  written  by  an  alumnus  of 
^be  college,  in  his  sophomore  year — we  should  judge.  We  think  college 
Magazines  should  publish  live  matter  written  by  the  students  rather 
***  ni*!  compositions  of  an  alumnus — even  if  he  is  “taking  a course  at 
. ® Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary.”  The  editorial  department 
Well  conducted,  and  we  are  glad  to  note  that  the  editors  are  striving 
n arouse  more  interest,  on  the  part  of  the  students,  in  the  magazine. 

, The  Philomathean  Monthly,  though  small  in  size,  conUins  some  very 
cresting  reading  matter.  “For  the  Sake  of  Fame,”  by  Sylvia  Burns, 
told  abory  and  has  a very  simple  plot,  though  it  is  interestingly 
and  by  Crissie  M.  Heddings,  is  a good  piece  of  description 

onl  * ability  in  this  kind  of  composition.  This  magazine  contains 
y two  poems  and  they  are  not  very  good.  A few  good  poems  mixed 
With  the  prose  greatly  helps  a magazine  and  gives  it  a good  flavor. 

^®'^"owledge  receipt  of  the  following:  The  RandoIph  Macon 
Barn  University  of  Virginia  Magazine,  The  Susquehanna, 

Magazine,  The  Guilford  Collegian,  Wofford  College 
MtvM  '^yUliam  Jewell  Student,  Southwestern  Univer- 

The  ^’^Tozine,  Davidson  College  Magazine,  The  University  Magazine, 
X/ig  The  Red  and  White,  The  Mercerian,  The  Buff  and  Blue, 

4urora*"m“*  Kingfisher,  The  Index,  Isoqueena,  The 

^'limes’ Stylus,  The  College  of  Charleston  Magazine, 
M'inthr  ”^’***“"*  Mary  Magazine,  The  Athenka,  The  Criterion,  The 
°P  College  Journal,  The  Clemson  College  Chronicle. 
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Pat  had  been  picked  up  on  the  street  in  an  unconscious  condition,  ^ 
been  hurried  off  to  the  hospital  and  operated  upon  for  appendicitis- 
few  days  later  the  doctor  was  telling  him  what  had  happened. 

“You  see,”  he  exclaimed,  “we  took  your  appendix  out.” 

“Where  is  ut  nowf”  inquired  Pat. 

“It’s  over  there  in  the  window.” 

“Oi  would  loike  to  see  ut.” 

“No,  you  must  be  very  quiet  for  a few  days  yet.” 

Pat  curbed  his  curiosity  for  the  time,  but  the  next  day,  when 
was  around  to  prevent,  he  raised  up  cautiously  on  his  elbow  and 
over  toward  the  window.  It  happened  that  a monkey  ^*®"S***® 
hospital  was  sitting  in  the  window,  and  it  began  making  faces  at 

“Niwer  moind,  son,”  admonished  Pat,  plaintively,  “don  t o 
yure  mither  is  a moighty  sick  mon.” — Ex. 


Freshman — ^“Professor  Peguos, 
zero.” 

Professor  Pegues — “Neither  do  I,  but 
give.” — Ex. 


I don’t  think  I deserve  an 


gbsoi 


ilute 


it’s  the  lowest 


mark 


I can 


Said  a bearded  “Med."  to  a fair  Co-Ed., 
“I’m  like  a ship  at  sea; 

Exams,  are  here,  and  I do  fear 
That  I will  ‘busted’  be.” 

“Oh,  no!”  she  said;  “I’ll  be  a shore; 

Come  rest,  your  journey  o’er.” 

Darkness  fell  and  all  was  well. 

For  the  ship  had  hugged  the  shore.  *• 


ing 


“Non  paratus,”  freahie  dixit. 

Cum  a sad  and  doleful  look,^ 

“Omne  rectum,”  Prof,  respondit, 

“Nihil."  scripsit  in  his  book.— **• 

*’*  me 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  SecreUry— “I  would  like  for  you  to  do  so  to 

for  me  to-night.”  , gjnner, 

"Bird”  Eagle  (five  minutes  later)— “Hey.  you  ug  y ’ 

Y.  M.  C.  A.;  we  are  going  to  have  a devil  of  a time  up 
Exchange. 
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THE  FIRST- YEAR  MAN. 

I 8ee  a youth  with  his  pants  turned  up  and  his  beautiful  socks  on 
view, 

•^”'1  over  one  eye  perched  a little  round  hat,  with  a ribbon  of  mauve  or 
blue, 

**d  the  fourteen  rings  and  the  seven  pins  that  he  got  at  his  dear  prep. 

school, 

Wk  • * 

“y.  It  strikes  a chord— I say:  “0  Lord!  was  I ever  that  big  a fool?” 

I see  a youth  with  his  gloves  turned  down  and  a cigarette  stuck 
And 

And  “ horse-cloth  vest  and  a half-an-inch  shoelace. 

The  that  hides  his  ears  and  a line  of  senseless  drool, 

" t paw  the  sward  as  I say:  “0  Lord!  was  I ever  that  big  a fool?” 


Mary  had  a little  lamb 
Just  thirty  years  ago; 

The  chops  we  had  for  lunch  to-day 
' Were  from  that  lamb,  I know. — Ex. 

J* 

Man  is  like  unto  a kerosene  lamp: 

He  isn’t  especially  bright; 

He’s  often  turned  down,  usually  smokes. 
And  frequently  goes  out  at  night. — Ex. 

When  you  court  a girl  to  wed  her. 
Never  let  the  question  stop; 

First  you  have  to  pop  the  question. 
Then  you  have  to  question  pop. — Ex. 


IN  AND  ABOUT  COLLEGE 


W.  H.  VANN,  Editor  pro  tern 


— Anniversary ! 

— Did  she  come? 

—Mumps!  Have  you  had  them? 

—Remember  the  Howler,  boys.  Editor-in-Chief 
dillan  and  Business  Manager  Melton  are  hard  a 
)n  it,  and  will  be  glad  of  any  help  you  can  give 
riie  annual  for  this  year  has  been  dedicated  to 
A.  Kitchin. 

— Ikliss  Louise  Williams  visited  Miss  Ruby  Bei 
ng  anniversary. 

—Miss  Hallie  Powers  had  as  her  jli^' 

iitchin,  of  Scotland  Neck,  and  Miss  Mary  ‘ 
ler,  of  Leaksville.  for 

—Ur.  M.  W.  Tyree,  of  Raleigh,  was  at  his  s 
i few  days  during  January  making  pbotograp 
[lowler. 

— We  were  glad  to  welcome  on  the 
mry  Ikliss  Louie  Poteat,  who  brought  with  n j jia 
Jeannette  Daniel,  ^lyra  Vann,  Rena  CamP> 

Keith,  all  of  the  Baptist  University  in  Raleig 

— Among  the  many  alumni  who  were  paai®^ 

celebration,  we  noted  the  faces  of  Messrs,  and 

and  D.  B.  Zollicoffer,  Jr.,  of  Weldon,  R.  I ■ ^ g;.  R- 

C.  T.  Goode,  of  Oxford,  O.  R.  , ,^town,  ^ 

Curtis,  of  Severn,  T.  A.  Lyon,  Eli^a  pre^ev, 
Smith,  of  Timmonsville,  S.  C.,  S.  ' • .,^ieiglh  ' ' 
Weathers,  J.  W.  Bunn  and  R.  N- 
O.  Johnson,  Clyde  Jenkins,  and  C.  N- 
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Miss  Helen  Briggs,  of  Raleigh,  is  visiting  Miss  Bes- 
sie Dunn. 

Wake  Forest  has  been  the  scene  of  two  pretty  wed- 
<iings  lately.  On  the  afternoon  of  February  5,  !Miss 
^orma  Martin  was  married  to  Mr.  John  W.  Hartsfield, 
Lynch  performing  the  ceremony  in  a beautiful  man- 
They  left  on  the  afternoon  train  for  an  extended 
"1‘idal  trip. 

, home  of  the  bride’s  sister,  Mrs.  Isaac  Fort, 

the^^  Holding,  of  Sanford  and  Mr.  St.  Clair,  of 

inw  place,  were  united  in  marriage.  On  the  preced- 
b Jifternoon  a delightful  shower  party  was  given  in 
of  the  bride  by  Miss  Mattie  Gill. 

Yj  Jessie  Powell,  of  Petersburg,  Va.,  has  been 

iDg  Miss  Ada  Lee  Timberlake. 

-Archibald  Johnson,  editor  of  Charity  and  Chil- 
part ta  the  ministerial  students  on  the  minister’s 
’P  laymen’s  movement.  His  address  proved  in- 
and  instructive. 

the  ’ ll’Sht  ^loore, 

^ewly  elected  editor  of  The  Biblical  Recorder. 

itiff  ^'‘tviugston  Johnson,  the  beloved  correspond- 

first  af  our  State  convention,  was  here  for  the 

^anniver.sary  in  umny  years. 

horo  witl  A Crozier  spent  a week  in  Greens- 

aw,  ^ ^ Ithhllak,  while  the  basketball  team 

— “Til 

^antaiuN  ^'^*’^ter  number  of  The  Bnllciin  is  out,  and 
artic/*''!^*^^  intere.st.  Profes.sor  Mills  concludes 
''"^‘‘tes  abo  ^'^ars  in  the  MMldernc^ss;”  Dr.  Sikes 

al  “How  it  \\r^^  Syiaaasium,  and  Professor  Carlyle  tells 
as  Done” — referring  to  the  endowment 
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— We  regret  to  record  the  death  of  Mrs.  Walker. 
She  was  known  and  beloved  by  many  friends  in  the  com- 
munity. The  Student  extends  sympathies  to  her  son 
and  relatives. 

— On  January  27th  Doctor  Poteat  gave  the  annual 
lecture  before  the  Contemporary  Club  of  Henderson- 
As  usual  he  delighted  the  audience  with  his  address. 

— Prof.  J.  n.  Highsmith  was  in  Raleigh  on  January 
25th,  where  he  gave  an  address  before  the  Philoretian 
Society  of  the  Baptist  University.  His  subject 
“Aesthetic  Education.” 

— The  Mercer  Debate  this  3’ear  will  be  held  in  Atlanta 
on  Easter  Monday-.  Wake  Forest  proposed  the  qnejy> 
“Resolved,  That  the  tendency  toward  the  centralizntio^ 
of  power  in  the  Federal  Government  is  for  the  best  m 
est  of  the  Republic,”  and  Mercer  has  selected  the  nCr, 
tive.  The  preliminarj’  will  be  held  early  in  3Iarch. 

— On  the  evening  of  February  10th  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
zier  gave  a delightful  reception  in  honor  of  the  o 
more  basketball  team,  winners  of  the  series. 

M.  Poteat  acted  as  toast-master,  and  a most 
evening  was  spent  by  all.  Those  present  were  - 
D.  B.  Carrick,  W.  C.  Allen,  Jr.,  E.  V.  Freenian, 
McCullers,  W.  B.  Daniel,  G.  F.  Williamson,  E-  B- 
ard  and  R.  H.  Shanks. 

becn  com 

— Arrangements  for  commencement  have  j^yocb 
pleted.  Departing  from  the  usual  custom, 
will  preach  the  baccalaureate  sermon  on  Sun  n^^  -^yed- 
ing.  May  17th,  and  the  Glee  Club  concert  x'  ill  rjipoocs- 
nesday  evening.  Senator  Robert  H Taylor,  q ^t- 
see,  is  to  deliver  the  literary  address,  and  Pro 
kinson,  of  Elon  College,  speaks  before  the  A a® 

graduating  exercises  will  be  held  Friday  m 
usual,  and  the  reception  Friday  evening. 
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—Twenty  members  of  the  law  class  stood  the  exam- 
'nation  for  licenses  the  first  of  February,  and  as  a result 
twenty  new  shingles  will  be  soon  swinging  in  the  breeze, 
fruly  a remarkable  record,  but  in  keeping  with  Profes- 
Gulley’s  past  achievements.  On  the  night  after  all 
^^<1  successfully  demonstrated  their  knowledge  of  the 
they  were  tendered  a sumptuous  banquet  bj’  Mr.  J. 
y Bailey,  a member  of  the  class.  Besides  the  members 
^ the  class  theri;  wore  present  Profs.  N.  Y.  Gulley  and 
■ Tiniberlake. 

"Much  interest  was  dev(‘loped  during  January  in  the 
w>i^  ^^’'^^tball  games.  The  Sophomores,  after  tying 
^ Freshmen  in  their  first  contest,  put  in  some 
practice,  and  after  starting  off  with  a rush,  man- 
Wl  ’f  exciting  game  by  the  score  of  15  to  10. 

Pj.'' well  for  the  Freshmen,  and  Allen  and 
fatT^'^*^  Sophs.  The  Seniors  found  the  Juniors 

Brev^^  defeating  them  by  the  score  of  20  to  11. 

scoring  for  the  Juniors,  while  Creech 
P^'^^yed  star  ball  for  the  Seniors. 

^stinl'  game  of  the  series  proved  the  most  inter- 

Gttie  V furious,  and  when 

iathe'^^  called  the  upper  classmen  led  by  9 to  7.  But 
and  ra  Sophs  put  on  their  fighting  clothes 

*^^^gh't^f things,  rolling  up  nine  points  to 
tested  b Seniors.  Much  enthusia.sm  was  mani- 

^Bon  of  spectators.  The  playing  of  Freeman  and 

features  ®aphs,  and  Stewart,  of  the  Seniors,  were 

Siven  in\  '^^’^clusion  of  the  game  an  oyster  supper  was 
winners  by  :^Ir8.  W.  M.  Dixon, 
lowg.  aying  on  tlie  various  class  t(‘ams  were  as  fol- 
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Freshmen. — White,  R.,  captain,  and  White,  II., 
wards;  Willis,  centre,  and  Ilighsmith  and  Sawyer, 

guards.  . 

Sophomores. — Allen,  captain,  and  Daniel,  forwards, 
Garrick,  centre;  ^IcCullers  and  Freeman,  guards. 

Juniors.— Prevette  and  Adams,  forwards;  Knott,  ce» 
tre ; Leggett,  captain,  and  Coggin,  guards.  ^ 

Seniors. — Creech  and  Bryan,' forwards;  Griffin,  c I 
tain,  centre;  and  McMillan  and  Stewart,  guards. 

Among  the  bestplayei-s  of  the  series  were 
Griffin,  Garrick,  Prevette,  Creech,  Allen  and 
These  games  will  do  much  for  basketball,  for 
fostering  class  spirit  they  develop  material  for 
lege  team.  We  hope  they  will  become  a p<  ri 
feature.  ^.jje 

— It  is  a pleasure  to  note  the  reorganiziition^  ^ 
Athletic  Association,  and  this  time,  we  believe,  o ‘ 
manent  and  substantial  basis.  The  ^rtaO*’ 

two  hundred  members,  and  what  is  more  t^pady 

, , -_,1  im..?  been  «>* 


nearly  a hundred  and  fifty  dollars  has 
pledged.  This  will  give  the  ball  team  a good^  g^^iccted: 
following  officers  and  committees  ^‘^yeathers; 

President,  F.  F.  Brown;  Vice-President,  ^ ' p Com' 

Secretary,  B.  L.  McMillan.  Advisop-  and  i ' 
mittee,  F.  F.  Brown,  Mr.  J.  R.  Grozier,  r jjthlet’^^ 

berlake.  Cheer  Ix^ader,  J.  E.  Ray,  d*’;  ^theniore- 

spirit  is  on  the  boom  at  Vake  of  1^’*^ 

ment  should  appeal  to  all  alumni  and  fri  ^ i 

lege  for  their  loyal  and  mtbnsiastic  supp^^^^  ^ood 
nothing  which  will  help  Make  Fores  • ^^irniog  d' 
atWotic  wliich  to 

winning  toama.  j,,  sool''®' 

— Tha  Imakcthall  tanm  liaa  jnat  sW'  goaia-'*' 
trip  «a  tva  Ro  ,n  proas.  So»'a  of  onl.v  one 
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Scliool  has  reaolied  us  so  far,  tlu;  result 
ill  ,)„p  f.jYQj.  other  teams  will  be  the  Asheville 
a C-  A.,  Columbus  Y.  JI.  C.  A., 

to'  Auburn.  These  are  all  strong 

'^aiu.Sj  but  we  believe  Crozier’s  proteges  will  win  a ma- 
of  the  games  playcnl. 

^^'j^yable  feature  of  anniversary  was  a eoneert 
ovening,  February  13,  by  the  Alka- 
li p Quartette,  which  came  here  through  Mr.  B. 

Pi'ogi'ani  consisted  of  quartettes,  vocal 
!Sopj!.|j  recitation.s.  The  violin  and 

'Vnv  ^i^mibers  W(‘re  esiK'cially  good,  while  the  reader 
•t-veral  times  encored. 

''•'illed  I’eturn  of  balmy  days.  Coach  Crozier  has 

"■(‘atlier  kaseball  candidates,  and  whenever  the 

Hfk  <nit  pi'acticiug.  Captain  Ilam- 

t(!ii„’,  ar Benton  and  M'hite  of  last  year’s 
*i  Jind  there  are  .sev(‘ral  others  who  will  give 


among  tlunn 


H gOQ^I  ^ <411!  l*I  <11  UllU!lT>  \\  J 

''^eluo' themselves,  prominent  ai 

Ilammond,  of 

''^11(1  oiti^!  " *‘’^’***  support  of  faculty,  students 

^'est  teaiii  ^^^  *****  M’ake  Forest  should  have  the 

_*  tiiive  put  out  in  several  years. 

^^“ar  to  and  gone  that  event  of  the  college 

^*^‘*Pati()ii  "’iH'  the  kcH'ne.st  an- 

''^'^^*lleotioir_  fonde.st 

societi,.!  1 I'^or  the  seventy-third  time 

"^J’s  it  ^‘'^‘‘I'l’iited  their  birth,  and  in  many 

"'<>nld  tab  f‘‘‘I(d)ration  held  here  in  many  years, 

done  hi  f ''  **'*'  volume  to  tell  of  all  that  was  said 
*'^f^i‘ely  a nmls  content  ourselves  with 

I'Yid-i  ^‘venls. 

’*'ost  interest-*^*  ^ *'***'*'  '**  *‘'vg(!  audience  gathered  to  hear 
’’  ">g  debate  on  the  cpiery,  “Besolved,  That 
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the  present  tendency  toward  centralization  in  the 
tional  Government  is  detrimental  to  the  Kepublic.”  The 
first  speaker  was  Ilubert  A.  Jones,  Eu.  He  held  that 
centralization  was  contrary  to  the  principles  laid  do^'O 
in  the  Constitution,  taking  away  too  much  liberty 
the  individual  States.  His  speech  was  clear  and  've 
expressed.  George  O.  Marshall,  Phi.,  upheld  the 
tive,  declaring  that  to  oppose  centralization  was  not  o 
keep  abreast  of  the  times.  He  laid  down  his  points  lOo 
cally  and  in  order,  in  well  chosen  words. 

Fred.  T.  Collins,  breezy  and  original  in  style, 
his  usual  way,  sometimes  wandering  slightly  .^j. 
subject,  but  thrusting  home  his  arguments  in  ^ ” 
nal  manner.  He  carried  weight  with  what  he  sai 
The  last  speech  was  by  Edgar  E.  ■\^hite,  EUj 
spoke  smoothly  and  fluently,  occa.sionally  ^^‘“"jjtion 
flights  of  oratory.  His  manner  compelled  the  a 
of  the  audience,  and  his  argument  had  much  ui 

with  the  judges.  _ h-isiziDS  ^ 

The  replies  were  short  and  to  the  point,  emp  ‘ ^ 
former  argument  or  belittling  that  of  an  ®PP®*^®pj.  p.  T- 
• The  judges  were  Chief  Justice  Walter  Clar 
Vann,  and  Mr.  R.  N.  Simms.  Judge  of 

the  decision,  which  was  two  to  one  io  ^ 

negative.  uDUSO^i 

At  night  came  the  orations.  These  we  of 

excellence,  and  commanded  the  interest  ‘ ^ ‘‘Th® 

their  listeners.  Fred.  F.  Brown,  Eu.,  - 
Builders  of  the  South,”  praising  m ^ playo*^ 

impassioned  oratory  the  men  g^uth’s  develop' 

lesser  but  more  important  part  in  t le  subjo^ 

meiit.  Aurenus  T.  Howard,  Phi.,  gjgjirly 

“The  New  Internationalism.”  Ue  ban  ^ 


Be 

into 


“The  New  iniernaiiouiuiiMii.  * — iw>tween 

forcefully,  bringing  out  the  relation 
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Rations  and  different  individuals  as  affected  by  different 

conditions. 

ciet^?^  ^°^*owed  the  reception  in  the  ever-beautiful  so- 

act  ^1  lovely  maidens  and  gallant  youths  en- 

att^  scenes  so  familiar  to  all  who  have 

hav*^  ^ Anniversary,  yet  indescribable  to  those  who 

it  w this— sufSce  it  to  say  that 

cro  other  similar  occasions,  lest  perhaps  the 

Prett'  *®^cger,  the  boys  more  attentive,  the  girls  were 

^^>er,  and  all  enjoyed  themselves  to  the  fullest  extent. 

^ i ® for  the  occasion  was  furnished  by  the  Third 

to  ^nchestra  of  Raleigh,  and  contributed  much 

®^i°y®ont  of  all  present.  But  at  last  the  train 

®at,  one'  quests  slowly  left  the  hall,  the  lights  went 

^nto  histo  ^ another  Anniversary  had  passed 

cy. 
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cnAUi'O^  ^ 

BAEEIGII.  y.  C. 

RALEIGH  & SOUTHPO*^^ 
RAILWAY. 

From  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  to 

Opening  a new  territory  for  Capital  an«l  ^ ytunity- 
farming  region,  making  a land  ofoppor 


Boys 
Call  on 


rming  region,  maaing  » 

C ^ HOLDEN  & ^ ‘ 

Headquarters  for  Your  Want 


STATIONERY,  HATS, 

SHOES.  SHIRTS, 

COLLARS.  TIES 

AND  A GENERAL 


LINE- 


^KE  FOREST  STUDENT 

March,  1908  No.  7 


THE  LULL 


H.  F.  Pack. 

I'  I’ayed  shreds  of  cloud,  becalmed, 
Hang  low  about  the  west, 

The  blast-scourged  air  let  free 
Sinks  wearily  to  rt*st. 

Off  there  among  the  trees 
A late  wind-whisper  calls. 

Upon  the  drooping  woods 
A troubled  twilight  falls. 

Where  skies  unflush,  wan  stars 
Oome  quivering  to  their  birth, 

And  Silence,  dark-veiled,  bends 
To  kiss  the  swooning  Earth ! 
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A GAMBLE  FOR  LOVE 


By  Leblakc. 

The  story  which  I am  about  to  tell  will  seem  passin^J 
strange  to  those  who  read  it;  nevertheless  it  is 
me,  as  I now  think  of  those  times,  it  appears  like  a tire 
of  only  yesterday.  How  quickly  the  days  do  pass . 
scene  and  events  of  its  history  will  be  questioned  a 
yond  all  fact,  I know;  but  the  passing  events  of 
day  life  are  wonderfully  more  romantic  than 
of  those  weird  fancies  of  a Poe  or  a Munchau^n-  * 
them,  and  while  marking  them,  listen  to  this  sto  j 

mine.  , ^yorldj 

I am  rather  what  you  might  term  a man  of  « 

although  I haven’t  indulged  in  many  ^odle 

except  that  I one  time  boiight  a two  thou 

dog  for  a charming  lady  friend  of  mine. 

nient  and  have  some  nerve.  This  can  chief 

time  in  my  short  life  of  thirty-five  years  I ^ i 

attendant  upon  his  majesty,  the  King  o ^ 

had  to  taste  his  food  before  it  was  served 

that  probably  I could  be  placed  j^gt  sucb 

under  which  brave  men,  if  not  orincip«l® 

an  affair  in  which  I was  to  lie  one  of  the 
lent  some  excitement  to  my  other'ft  ^ 

But  to  my  story.  existe<i  ^ 

Cragon  and  I were  enemies,  for  the  tb 

feud  between  his  and  our  ^ together-  T 

war.  lie  and  father  had  gone  to  the 
were  inst^parable — each  had  spi  ^-ith 

cause.  Both,  liefore  they  left,  were  o^^^ 
same  young  lady.  After  their  ^ father  foa® 

rivalry  continued  until  one  morning  . 
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necessary  for  him  to  leave  town  on  account  of  a scanda- 
lous rumor  which  involved  the  good  name  of  another. 
He  knew  at  once  that  Cragon  had  played  the  part  of  a 
Judas.  Thereupon  he  went  West  to  Kansas.  He  pros- 
Porod  and  became  tolerablj-  wealthj'.  There  I was  born. 

He  taught  me  the  treachery  of  this  friend  and  en- 
slaved on  my  heart  the  revenge  for  which  he  so  often 
'Wished.  It  is  neetlh'ss  to  say  that  Cragon  married  the 

f7  • o 

r/ic  fufl  u'Jio  might  have  been  my  mother! 

As  time  went  on,  my  father  died  and  then  my  mother. 
Us  I was  left  free  with  a neat  sum  tucked  away  in  the 
vaults  of  my  bank. 

fn+i  ^^^’Sot  the  injunctions  and  the  last  words  of  my 

J.1  i.  * 

• oee  that  yon  make  him  pay,”  in  my  eagerness 
soi^  'vorld.  The  world  I have  seen,  and  not  until 
Weeks  ago  had  my  careless  life  been  turned  from 
course. 

*^Pi'in''^*^*^  w'ay : I was  spending  a week  at  the 

cut)p  ” "^utching  the  races,  and  in  the  meanwhile  re- 
logt  some  of  the  health  and  vigor  which  I had 

Not*r**^  Hie  summer  while  in  the  tropics, 
a fe  ’'I'lch  else  to  do,  I made  the  acquaintance 
H*e  8t''t  ^ learnwl  were  from  the  South — 

•‘appy  Georgia.  TI»ese  men,  like  myself,  were 

Uiad'*  'Hgent  fellows,  and  they  l)eing  from  the  South, 
Early  ^ bett(‘r  disjmsed  toward  them. 

^agin,  we^f  ^ii*^^^^'^**^**^**’  about  the  time  for  the  races  to 
judges’^  obtained  seats  just  opposite 

’aaking  on  w'ore  choosing  our  preferences  and 

Jcntly  "'l*cn  a fine-looking  old  gentleman,  evi- 

Us.  ' South,  and  a young  lady  jiassed  in  front 


“Hcewhilik 


anus 


ins. 


18  tUof  ^ exclaimed,  “who  in  the  name  of 
.young  lady  yonder?” 
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“Shut  up,  you  fool,  they’ll  hear  you.  That’s  Jud^ 
Cragon  and  his  daughter.  No,  you  haven’t 
him*'  Why,  he’s  one  of  the  big  dogs  about  here, 
see  that  fine  racer,  yonder?  That  horse  belongs  to  m . 
Keeps  a big  stable,  I understand,  and  plays  p 

heavily  on  them.”  #,;^nd  had 

I hadn’t  paid  much  attention  to  what  my  f 
been  saying.  The  name  Cragon  stuck  in  my  hea 
wouldn’t  get  out.  “Cragon,  Cragon,  Cragon, 
mumbling,  and  then  like  a flash  I remembered. 

“What  in  the  deuce  is  the  matter  with  you,  > 

The  races  have  begun  and  here  you  are  gone 
rhapsodies  over  a pretty  woman  whom  you  nc 

before.”  . ^ut  the 

This  ejJiculation  recalled  me  from  my  re  » ^ 
races  didn’t  prove  inten*ting  at  all.  tijougiit- 

every  wager  I made — a good  sign  from  a , ^.^^yrse  ef 
That  night  in  my  rooms,  I mapped  ou  . 
procedure.  Here  within  my  grasp  was  Uie  u . 
insultcMl  my  father;  the  man  on  ;^„ce;  th*'’ 

c-urse;  the  man  on  whom  I was  ^^pt  my 

man  whom  “I  should  make  i>ay.  1 '*  more 

promise  to  my  father;  I had  not  jnst  Fa^ 

than  a single  thought.  But  \ Z to  do  his 
now— everything  of  the  iwst  i,i,t  no 

ding  and  command.  I tried  to  s » au 

would  come  to  my  eyes.  How  am  * 

I to  do  it?  kept  surging  through  n . ^ set'Uied 

last,  ns  dawn  was  breaking,  ^ „o„  and 

pierce  even  my  dull  brain.  -Ifu 

hrr  aHxdc;  rah,  the  old  »'«"•  ^ ,,.o„ld  be  the  ee 

I never  thought  for  a moment  «ha 
sequences  if  I were  ruined  m the  1 probably 

if  the  hand  of  chance  seared, 


me  a.H 
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devil  it  was,  who  seared  those  words  on  my  brain.  To 
this  day  I can  not  say  which.  But  I can  say  this : I felt 
what  Faust  must  have  felt  when  he  bartered  his  soul  to 
the  devil.  Any  way  there  was  no  wa}*  out  of  the  di- 
lemma. I was  determined — and  win,  I would. 

I learned  that  day  where  Cragon  and  his  daughter 
^ere  stopping,  and  procured  rooms  in  the  .same  hotel, 
^one  of  my  accpiaintances  knew  them,  and  it  was  several 
before  the  opportunity  of  an  introduction  presented 
Itself.  I registered  under  an  assumed  name,  telling 
friends  that  I just  felt  a little  romantic  and  didn’t 
young  lady  to  know  who  I really  was.  No 
i<^r  questions  were  asked. 

Oue  day  at  the  golf-links — I joined  every  worthy  or- 

i*  I could  to  make  myself  as  conspicuous  as  pos- 

1.^  ^ 1 “i^^t  an  old  college  chum.  Ix^arning  that  he 
Knc 


gladl 

mind 


my  ;Miss  Cragon,  1 asked  for  an  introduction.  lie 
y assented,  hut  with  the  warning  that  if  I didn’t 


fn,.  , ^l‘<'  would  loosen  the  strings  of  my  love- 

f^^-'mken  hrnu-t. 

tlirf ^^*’y  night  1 met  her.  IihIchhI,  I lK‘lieve  she  was 

lU()Qf  ,1  . ’ 

' ^'larnung  woman  I had  ever  had  the  pleasure  of 


‘What  s 


the  Continent  not  even  exceptetl. 

1 Wer  ‘ T umrmur<Hi,  “what  a pity.  Suppose 

1 PU  whereby  her  father  was  ruined?” 

l<le.as  otl^”^'*  thoughts  aside.  Having  met  Cragon,  all 
hlood-h(/^^/^**'*^  revenge  left  me.  I was  like  a 

pay  trail,  my  one  thought  was  “to  make 

^"^nowina  tiinf  n 

'^nd  seein^ti  uiuch  interested  in  racing, 

^tter  and  Pridcnl  himself  on  lH*ing  such  a heavy 

Sion  to  int^''^^*  Jndge  of  hors(‘-lh‘sh,  I took  ocea- 

Were  on  in  f^f^  myself  more  in  these  fads.  The  races 
n tilt,  and  to  jr^t  on  (jjo  poo<l  side  of  the  old 
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fellow,  I began  to  show  his  daughter  every  attention  pos- 
sible. This  seemed  to  please  him  very  much.  Yet,  al 
the  while,  I was  laughing  in  my  sleeve  at  him. 
the  week  was  ended,  Cragon  and  I had  begun  . 

small  wagers  with  each  other.  I saw  that  he  “ 
relish  losing  with  very  much  taste,  because  he  pn 
himself  particularly  on  his  ability  to  judge  the  ' 

By  making  the  acquaintances  of  several  of  the  jocK^y^ 
I picked  up  here  and  there  bits  of  information  that 

useful  to  me.  nretty 

At  the  end  of  another  week,  Cragon  and  I were  p 

thick  with  each  other.  I had  won  considerably 
from  him  than  I had  lost  to  him.  Nevertheless,  he 
up  his  good  humor.  This  friendship  lasted  until 
of  the  Derby.  For  some  reason  he  appeared  '^ry  ^ 
tant— he  was  hardly  courteous  in  his  pj^us- 

searched  for  rea.son  after  reason  and  none  seem 
ible,  except  that  he  might  have  learned  who  I j^st 

Well,  if  he  had,  I would  make  him  pay,  if  it  too 

cent  of  my  fortune.  We, 

It  was  about  time  for  the  first  race  to  o 
Miss  Cragon,  he,  and  I had  just  found  our  s 
the  whistle  blew  for  the  horses  to  get  into 
’ “Cragon,”  I said,  and  the  devil  anio«h*^ 

“I’ll  stake  this  roll  of  bills  against  half 
your  money  that  Troelus  wins?  rj.j.oelus 

“How  much?”  he  asked  eagerly,  for 
booked  among  the  improbables. 

“Ten  thousand,  against  your  five.’  ^ ,„ooey- 
“The  bet’s  gocKl.  I take  you.  Ileres  . 

let,  you  hold  stakes.”  t aid  I raugh*  »» 

I handed  her  my  money  and  as  I a ^ geemed 
(juiring  look  from  her  cU?ar  blue  eyes, 
mock  me. 
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“And  your  name  is  Violet,”  I questioned. 

She  only  answered  with  a disdainful  bow  of  her  head. 

Our  whole  attention  was  thereafter  directed  upon  the 
facers.  To  my  astonishment  Troelus  won  by  two  lengths. 
Cragon  was  beside  himself  with  anger.  His  daughter 
landed  me  the  money  with  a haughty  look  in  her  azure 
eyes. 


“Never  mind,”  hissed  Cragon,  “my  time  next.” 

^ut  his  time  that  day  never  came.  I won  every  bet 
that  I made  with  him.  Chance  must  have  favored  me. 
t Was  twenty-five  thousand  to  the  good ! 

^ I left  them  to  go  to  my  rooms,  Cragon  didn’t  speak 
u me.  I turned  to  his  daughter  to  say  good-bye.  She 
'^fued  away  as  if  she  had  never  seen  me,  and,  with  a 
Pfoud  shrug  of  her  shoulders,  walked  by  me.  As  she 
* I mockingly  bowed  and  walked  up  stairs  to  my 

*‘aoms. 


Was  finishing  my  toilet  for  dinner  when  a bell-boy 
^'ight  me  a note  from  Cragon. 

^t*^t  me,”  he  wrote,  “at  the  Albemarle  Club  at  eight 
some  important  business  to  transact  with  you.” 
log  huen  rumors  of  late  concerning  Cragon’s 

flveTi  ^Vall  Street ; but  certainly  the  loss  of  twenty- 
uian  dollars  would  not  affect  such  a wealthy 

j Cragon  was  reputed  to  be. 

therr'^!'  Club  at  the  stated  time.  He  was 

Waiting  for  me.  He  motioned  me  into  a private 
porter  to  let  no  one  disturb  us;  coolly 


told  the 
“•-“ckoned 


in  his*^^  seated,  locked  the  door  and  put  the 


pocket. 


I noticed  surprise,  watching  his  every  action, 

npoenpri  seemed  paler  and  older,  but  otherwise  he 
us  calm  and  distant  as  usual. 
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He  seated  himself  opposite  me,  and  then  all  of  a sud- 
den his  whole  being  seemed  to  collapse.  ^ ^ ^ 

wit’s  end  to  know  the  meaning  of  all  this  when  1 u 

Cragon  address  me:  ailed 

“Orton,”  I breathed  a little  more  easily,  for  he  c 

me  by  my  assumed  name,  “I  am  a ruin^  mam. 
losses  in  Wall  Street  and  my  betting  this 
bankruptcHl  me.  I am  a criminal  before  an 

law.  I have  gambled  with  the  money  that  the  p 
people  of  my  town  placed  in  the  vaults  of  my 
lost,  lost-yes,  lost  everything— my  name,  my 
and— oh,  gracious  God  help  me!”  brokeO' 

Ue  stoppwl  and  bi'gan  sobbing  softly  like 

hearted  woman.  xv-as 

I felt  no  simse  of  pity  for  him.  My  every  j 

bent  on  getting  this  man  within  my  gra^ 
spoke,  even  1 did  not  recognize  my  own  voice,  * 

gon  liKikwl  up  fearful. 

“Cragon,  wbat  can  I do  to  help  you.  g^gry 

“1)0,  my  God;  what  can  you  do!  \ou  ca 
thing!  lAUid  me  seventy-five  thousjmd  f ^ 

I’ll  give  you  any  securities  you  ask.”  ^^ys. 

, “Umd  you  seventy-five  thousand  dollars 
Oh,  is  that  all  you  want?”  ^oney> 

“Yes,  seventy-five  thousand.  M ith  Jh 
he  spoke  hurriiMlly,  “I  can  make  a mi  » ^ 

are  now.  Ud  me  have  that  amount  and, 

11-1‘'* 

i^you—lo®^ 


can  have  what  s»M-iiriti»*s  you  wish. 
.-Yon  want  mwcnty  dvo 

yoli-have— this— money  — and-u— . 


you — nave — i ^ ___  jjy. 

l^it— 1 ilM*rt  y— to— 

—I— wish?” 

“Yes.” 

I dr<‘W  out  a roll  of  l»ank  notes. 
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“Here  is  the  amount,  to  be  paid  back  witliin  ten  days 
this  hour,  at  this  place.  And  if  you  lose,  remember 
our  contract,  will  you?” 

“Yes.” 

Cragon  got  up,  unlocked  the  door  and  walked  out. 

******* 


The  night  was  dark  and  gloomy.  The  lowering  clouds, 
^^luch  shut  out  the  stars,  seemed  to  t)e  just  on  the  point 
unloading  their  burdens.  The  atmosphere  had  a wet 
1^^  feeling — just  such  a night  when  one  would 

0 to  he  seated  before  a good,  roaring  fire  with  the  com- 
tj  ,*®®*^'**P  uf  a favorite  book.  I buttoned  my  overcoat 
^as^*^^  '*^uund  me.  This  was  the  night  that  Cragon 
Ml  me,  either  to  pay  back  the  money  or  suffer 

Puualty  I should  inllict.  As  I walked  into  the 
^’her  ^^**'***'’  ^ ^ "'uut  into  the  room 

ubou^  ^ uieet  him.  He  was  not  there.  It  lacked 

Xijg  j uunutes  of  the  time  appointed,  so  I waiteil. 
^’uited^^^'  utill  Cragon  had  not  come.  I 

Rlirin  * ^ 'uinute  longer.  As  I was  going  out  the  door,  I 
Van  into  him. 

“Wh'  ‘-‘vening.” 

We  ‘ if  ruady?”  he  exclaimed, 

door  together.  This  time  it  was  1 who  locked 

*^u\vn.  sileiit^  f <>k(Hl  around  nervously.  We  both  sat 


uie.”  ’ lungtli  he  said,  “1  lost,  and  may  God  pity 


I waited  for  him  to  s|)eak. 


t shout, 


“Cra 
^'u  Cla 
“% 


^Jay  the  devils  in  Hades  consume  you,” 

you  know  who  I am?  1 am  not  Orton — I 
'olton.  Esq.,  nt  your  senice,  sir!” 
jumped  like  a man  shot- 
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“Yes,  Claude  Welton,  the  son  of  your  most  honored 

friend,  Claude  Welton— dead  now,  let  me  see,  five  y 

this  coming  March.”  so. 

“I  thought  I had  seen  you  before;  I told  yol  t 

You,  Claude  Wei  ton’s  son?  I can’t  believe  it;  1 

believe  it!”  r^iat 

“Yes,  and  you  had  just  as  well  believe  it.  I 

settles  that.  Now  to  business.  You  played  my 
false,  and  I am  here  to-night  to  make  you  pay  o 
treachery.  You  shall  pay!  You  sold  joyirsel  t 
you  lost,  and  I won.  You  shall  pay  me  m the 
which  I shall  in  a moment  stipulate.” 

“Have  mercy  on  me,  Welton.  What  wryg  m 
you  that  you  will  have  no  mercy  on  me?” 

“Hold  your  tongue,  you  hruta  I have  enoug 
vou  know  full  well.  Listen  to  what  I am  ah  u 
While  you  were  in  New  York,  I fell  m jq  bi^ 

daughter”-he  looked  up  quickly, 
watery  eyes-“I  believe  she  loves  me.  ^ou 
enty-five  thousand  dollars.  1 do  not  ^ » 

me  your  daughter-I  wouldn’t  Hare  Her  fro 
.gracious  gift.  Hut  I’ll  take  her  -ou 

“Here  is  a deck  of  cards  and  poker  c 
play  for  the  money  you  owe  me  and  S jjgar- 

money  against  the  hand  of  your  daughter- 
(Mumcc  or  «»  ,0..  will  the  devil  ehell  he?-”- 

the  winner.  It  was  the  devil’s  Imrga.n  from 


ning. 


ng.  He  seated  at  this  table,”  jjpd  ev 

As  1 uttered  these  words,  he  straigh  e 
muscle  siHiincd  taut  with  new  hope  jauU  ^ 

He  won  the  deal.  He  shuffied  the 
easiness  that  was  provoking.  He 
Then  I seemed  to  awake  as  from  a * 


rcry 
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man,  play,”  something  seemed  to  whisper,  “play 
for  the  woman  you  love  and  d — the  old  man.” 

After  that  I won  hand  after  hand,  deal  after  deal, 
ot  beads  of  persi)iration  hung  thickly  on  Cragon’s 
ow;  his  breath  came  in  gasps.  The  next  hand  was 
^^It.  Cragon  liad  only  ten  chips  left. 


“Bet 

“Call 


you  ten,”  I cried, 
you,”  he  roared  back. 


at  ^ royal  straight  on  the  table.  Cragon  looked 

lea  stupidly  as  if  in  a trance.  Suddenly  he 

with  an  oath  struck  me.  I felt  a sharp 
Bef  chest  as  if  a hot  iron  had  seared  my  flesh. 

^ could  recover  myself  Cragon  ran  out  of  the 


all  fiave  lost  consciousness,  for  the  lights  seemed 
been  ^ bo  go  out.  When  I awoke — it  must  have 

®cions  while — I was  lying  on  the  floor,  I was  con- 

^best  ^ moment  of  a hurting  and  throbbing  in  my 
aie  looked  up  and  there  was  Violet  bending  over 


bappe^  move,”  she  whispered,  “I  was  at  the  door  when 

but  I have  remained” — 

you  j,j,’  ^obomnipted  lioarsolj,  “I  love  you— have  loved 
foved  you^^  ^ staked  all,  everything  because  I 

“Yes  » ''"ould  you  have  gone  with  me?” 

The  li  j,  "'ormured. 

vanish  again  and  I thought  I was 
bloomed,  ^ ^"ay  to  fairy  lands  where  only  violets 
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MEMORIAL  STANZAS— IN  MEMORY  OF  W.  R.  ^ 
By  R.  E.  Walkkb. 

The  wind-swept  sky  was  keen  and  cold. 

The  gentle  Pleiades  in  fright 

Fled  onward  through  melodious  space; 

And  pale,  majestic  Cytherea 
Climed  the  heaven’s  studded  .slope 
And  strangely  mingled  light  and  shade 
To  aid  poor  ghosts,  the  living-dead, 

Returning  from  their  graves  to  right 
Some  grievous  wrong  receivwl  in  life. 

And  Roreas,  wandering  from  his  zone 
Of  ice  and  snow,  with  piteous  wail, 

Complaining,  lingered  near  the  door, 

Re.sieging  cheer  and  comfort  hartl. 

Alone  in  pensive  thought  we  sat 
Refore  that  loved,  old  foot-worn  hearth. 

Retween  us  was  a vacant  chair, 

And  when  I looke<l,  methought  I saw 
A once  familiar  form.  Then  as 
I mused  with  heavy,  aching  eyes, 

The  gentle  go<l  of  sluml)er  led 

Me  far  away  in  spirit-land 

And  smote  me  with  his  dreamy-wand. 

I saw  a manly,  fallen  form 
Which  crushe<l  and  mangle<l.  hleetlmg  . » 

And  wondered  if  some  angeml  god 
Had  hurle<l  him  down  in  jealous  hate, 
ne  only  hreathe<l,  hut  life  was  there. 

I hope<l,  I pray^Kl  that  he  might  live. 

II  is  mother  came  in  silent  woe 
And  sto(Hl  lK*side  her  darling  boy, 
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quietly  lier  brimming  eyes 
erflowed;  and  from  her  quivering  lips 
letliouglit  I heard  the  voice  of  prayer. 

D calm,  majestic  mien  she  stood 
|id  watched  the  losing  struggle  in 
^ >e  heaving  bosom  of  her  son. 
in  a shadowy  corner  of 
gloomy  chamber,  near  the  couch 
Of  I saw  a group 

Of  fateful  sisters  born 

Old  counselor,  the  stern 

The  Solemnly  they  spoke. 

I kr  of  their  voiceless  words 

another  sense 

Tim  while  I looked,  alas! 

Hep  Atropos  drew  forth 

The  and  snapjx  *d  in  twain 

In  d'^^  tl^^cad,  Lachesis  marked, 
lin^^  ‘lospair  I turned  away. 

^ly  swo'lr^'”^  vision  drove  me  mad, 

^^less  **‘‘*ivt  it  seemed  would  break 

takn  growing  grief 

Cra?(vi  ° licated  brain. 

^I'esceno  ^ I'nstened  fiom 

stumhin^^.*^  Kinled  through  the  tombs 
drt'n  ^ ^ *“^'v-made  grave 

nioti?  ^^gcl  called  to  me. 

Ah  me'  T fitful  dmim. 

'vinteJ  lo  I'opc. 

n ' SAave  anT*"?, 

*<^mb  thrn  fiave  b(‘at 

**oy  ahJT*  fireary  night, 

fio  died  so  young. 
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And  left  it  seems  his  work  undone; 

Yet  who  will  say  he  died  too  soon? 
Whene’er  God  sees  his  child  should  come, 
We  love  to  think  he  takes  him  home, 
Where  by  the  brooks  of  Asphodel, 

On  bright  Elysium’s  meadows  green. 

He  meets  with  those  he  loved  on  earth 
And  sees  his  dear  KedeemeFs  face 
And  joins  the  countless  throng  who  serve 
For  aye  around  the  throne  of  God 
Arrayed  in  garments  white.  And  as 
They  serve,  beholding  their  dear  Lord, 
From  glory  on  to  glory  change 
Becoming  liker  to  their  King. 

To  careless  eyes  his  life  was  blank : 

He  was  not  base  Ambition’s  tool. 

Nor  yet  exacting  Learning’s  slave, 

Nor  devotee  of  gold,  but  one 
Who  ever  found  life’s  chiefest  joy 
Around  the  loved,  old  foot  worn  hearth 
And  in  his  mother’s  tender  care. 

• I^t  not  the  thoughtless  crowd  now  scorn 
Ilis  humble  life,  nor  deem  it  lost 
Because  he  crushed  not  others’  hearts 
Nor  lucre  wrung  from  toilers’  hands 
To  build  himself  a famous  name; 

But  rather,  moved  with  love  for  men.^ 
Helped  all  their  burdens  boar.  Alas. 
The  hearts  of  men  are  sore,  because 
Some  thoughtless,  selfish,  heartless  man 
Drunken  with  desire  of  fame, 

Aspires  to  reach  the  glorious  height 
By  wrong,  inglorious  moans. 
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^Inse,  that  was  an  idle  strain, 
cturn,  and  trifles  drive  away, 
e think  him  dead,  we  hope  he  lives — 
“thinks  he  was  not  made  to  die,” 
all-glorious  hope 
G rest  and  Avait  and  serve  until 
Q ‘^t  hidden  Day  Avhen  from  the  clouds 
^ glory  Heavcm’s  trump  shall  blow 
^‘all  the  righteous  dead  with  those 
«ij!  who  Jesus  love  and  serv’e, 
rjj  ® forever  with  the  Lord.” 

on  beneath  the  sod. 
comes  with  gentle  breath. 

Of  g ^lot  Avith  hj’acinths 
^l>e  Srave, 

n 

And  ^ check  our  useless  tears. 

And  Heaven,  Christ, 

> Would  strike  a cheerier  strain. 
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THE  SAFEGUARD  OF  THE  REPUBLIC 
Bv  Cbas.  S.  Baksbitb,  ’08. 

Two  recent  occurrences  in  our  nation’s  history  have  ^ 
suited  in  concentrating  the  mind  of 
short  time,  npon  two  elements  in  onr  national  o „ 
tlon;  and  these  two  clenients  hare  been  ' “^„„n- 

wide  relation  to  tlie  welfare  and  ago 

try.  One  of  these  events  was  the  sailing  some 
of  the  great  Atlantic  fleet  upon  its  long  tester 
The  other  occurrence  was  the  recent  distur  a 
financial  institutions  of  the  country  which 
threatenwl  a panic.  Consequently  muc  i i 
energy  has  been  expendetl  in  efforts  to  shoxv 
points  in  our  banking  institutions  and  m our  * 
many  theories  and  plans  have  lieen  P*’®P 
stre^thening  of  these.  This  i";or«  '“f  » ‘ the 
been  taken  on  the  assumption  that  the  ^ syS' 

United  States  rests  in  the  perfection  of " gitber  of 
tern  or  the  completeness  of  its  naiw-  ‘ impef' 

• these  the  nation  would  be  f ‘f upo^ 

iled,  but  the  one  vital  element,  and  the 
our  future  greatne.ss  will  rest,  lies  e jo  our  ^ 

Of  course  banks  perform  importan  g^ea 

dustrial  and  economic  relations,  but  haun^^^^ 

in  response  to  a demand  for  ner,  ‘l‘'P‘'®lile 

and  commercial  world,  they  are,  in  and 

upon  these  as  conditions  for  the  ^ jg^rly  ^PP'^^oOf 
their  usefulness  and  fa*'*'”’  '^teC' 

they  do  not  compose  the  one  °urp*>«e  of 

government.  The  navy  exists  for  the  pu*T^^  a 

tion  from  external  foes.  But  ariso 

avoidable  conditions,  there  are  liam 
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complications  more  serious  and  destructive  in  their  ad- 
vance than  would  be  the  invasion  of  an  armed  host,  and 
some  of  these  threatened  complications  are  slowly  but 
gradually  ci'ystalizing  into  reality. 

The  social  life  of  the  country  is  being  entangled  in  a 
fretwork  of  problems,  of  which  the  most  serious — the  race 
^'mstion — is  assuming  such  proportions  that  its  climactic 
certainty  is  frightening  in  its  seriousness.  There  are 
*^^rk  and  threatening  clouds  rising  on  the  political  hori- 
zon.  Noj.  jg  harmony  in  the  industrial  world: 

^^pital  and  labor  are  striving  against  each  other.  Such 
Problems  as  these  are  not  necessarily  signs  of  national 
Tlie  components  of  a progressive  civilization  are 
l^ccessarily  various  and  complex,  and  it  is  unavoidable 
they  should  occasionally  ruffle  the  surface  waters. 
^ ut  as  long  as  their  progress  can  be  checked  the  welfare 
j..  country  is  safe.  The  United  States  is  today  expe- 
ncang  the  most  prosperous  age  in  its  social  and  eco- 
th^^^  '^^velopment,  and  serious  internal  complications 
^^ten,  not  in  one,  but  in  every  element  of  its  organi- 


sation 


•lire  1‘Pniedy  for  this  state  of  affairs?  In  what 

gu<Tr ■'ve  look  for  a balm  for  our  ills,  and  a safe- 
tion  ' future?  To  public  education.  Educa- 

Uin<r  or  another,  has  existed  since  the  begin- 

Puman  race.  Our  common  ancestors  in  the 
it  is  a 1 • ^ were  subjects  of  divine  instruction;  but 

pracU^^' ^ nations,  either  in  theory 

same  conception  of  education, 
^mintries*'^^^  study  of  the  civilizations  of  ancient 
Pis  dp  individual  one-sided  and  defective 

®cnse  In  the  Grecian  we  find  the  msthetie 

^ide  of  ^ neglect  of  the  others.  The  practical 

<^man  nature  was  emphasized.  But  e<lucation, 


social,  political  and  economic. 
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like  the  other  great  and  lasting  institutions,  has  under- 
gone reform  until  to-day  we  seem  to  have  arrived  at  la^ 
at  a true  definition  of  it.  The  educative  process  shouia 
not  be  carried  on  in  a manner  to  leave  the  individu 
one-sided,  but  all  of  his  powers  should  be  ^ually  tram 
and  brought  into  harmonious  relationship.  Educa  o 
have  at  last  come  to  realize  this  comprehensive  end 
education,  and  while  we  have  many  definitions  of  educ 
tion  they  all  embody  practically  the  same  concepti  ^ 
“Education,”  says  Professor  James,  “is  the  j 

of  acquired  habits  of  action  such  as  will  fit  the  md>''*  ^ 
to  his  physical  and  social  environment.”  Or  in 
of  Ur.  White:  “The  one  comprehensive  end  ^ 

tion  is  to  prepare  man  to  fulfill  the  purposes  of  m 
existence,  i.  e.,  to  live  completely.  These 
clude  the  perfection  of  man’s  nature  for  his  highe^’ 
being  and  happiness,  and  his  preparation  for  ® 
discharge  of  all  the  obligations  and  duties  w gtat® 
from  his  relation  to  his  fellows,  to  societj,  to 

and  to  God.”  atandp<>‘®* 

Viewing  education  from  an  individualistic  ^ g^. 

its  importance  to  the  individual  as  such  mm 

cial  relations— is  indeed  great  It  raises  imri- 

the  rut  of  sordid  materiality,  broadens  his  m 

zon  and  brings  him  into  the  “spiritual  assist^ 

race,”  as  President  Butler  puts  it  Educ. 

the  individual  in  forming  ideals,  and  the  nia 

after  the  attainment  of  an  ideal  is  ^-ith 

Continually  comparing  his  accompli  ini  ja  ^ 

attributes  of  the  ideal  he  comes  to  rca  i ^jj^geby 

riority  and  a selfish  and  egotistic  nature  ^ 

in  check.  . . j,ere  1®  ^ u 

But  no  man  liveth  tu  himself,  and  j ^iewio^ 

we  take  a broader  view  of  education 
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tlirougli  its  sociological  aspect,  emphasize  its  national 
iniportance.  The  significance  of  education  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  nation  was  re- 
cognized by  Washington.  In  his  message  to  Congress 
in  1790  he  wrote;  “Knowledge  is  in  every  country  the 
surest  basis  of  public  happiness.  In  one  in  which  the 
Pleasures  of  government  receive  their  impression  so  im- 
C^odiately  as  in  ours,  from  the  sense  of  the  community,  it 
is  proportionately  essential.”  And  Thomas  Jefferson  in 
^ letter  to  Washington  in  1786  said : “It  is  an  axiom  in 
mind  that  our  liberty  can  never  be  safe  but  in  the 
uuds  of  the  people  themselves,  and  that,  too,  of  the  peo- 
P e with  a certain  degree  of  instruction.”  The  concep- 
lon  of  education  even  in  the  time  of  AVashington  and  Jef- 
erson  was  as  a saf(‘guard  of  democracy.  Such  also  was 
^|e  view  held  by  James  Madison.  lie  wrote:  “A  pop- 
ur  government  without  popular  information  or  the 
^^<^ans  of  acquiring  it,  is  but  a prologue  to  a farce  or  a 
^ugody,  or  perhaps  both.” 

in  .:''^.^®uception  of  education,  held  by  these  statesmen, 
its'^^  "C^urtance  to  national  safety  is  more  apparent  in 
present  national  life  than  in  was  at 
cat  utterance;  and  the  need  of  a democratic  edu- 

to(l^^  *^*^^^'Uuship  was  never  more  in  evidence  than  it  is 
crea/  illiteracy  in  the  United  States  is  in- 

^cm  decreasing,  and  intelligence  has  made  a 

advance  d\iring  the  last  generation.  The 
"ro^  1-1‘u  fact  that  our  national  life  is  in  danger 

>l)le''^^^  uur  educational  life,  and  great 

an  facing  ns  that  can  only  be  solved  through 

I'l'c  P**asperlty  depends  upon  the  unification  of 

element  composing  the  government-  Each 

uiust  work  in  harmony  with  t'ach  other  element. 


Of 

pcobl 
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and  all  blend  in  the  formation  of  a perfect  unit,  like 
the  cell  in  the  animal  life.  Each  cell,  or  group  of  cells, 
has  its  particular  function  to  perform  and  carries  on  d 
labors  irrespective  of  those  of  its  neighbor,  each  worU  » 
for  the  general  welfare  of  the  community  yet  in  the  c 
all  collaborating  in  the  formation  of  the  unit-the  or„. 
ism.  The  various  elements  in  our  that 

coming  so  sharply  differentiated  in  their 
the  necessary  relations  for  the  unity  of  _ 

in  danger  of  being  obliterated.  One  phase  of  our  in  ^ 
trial  life  works  in  antagonistic  relations  to  the 
labor  strives  with  capital.  The  social  side  is  sp  it  . ^ 
race  que^d^ion,  and  some  of  the  other  elements  b^r 
spicuously  distinct  relations  one  to  another. 
thing  that  will  bring  these  elements  to  ' iS' 

nionious  relations;  that  will  transform  hetero  e 
ness  into  honiogeneousne.ss  is  public  diffusion  o 

CHlge.  dcpc®^^ 

The  corrt‘ct  solution  of  any  great  problc 

upon  the  selection  of  the  correct  viewimint 

to  view  it.  Education  broadens  the  mind  ^ It 

individual  to  view  things  in  their  true  . tba^ 

creates  what  may  be  designated  as  open-niind 

is,  it  destroys  narrowness  and  prejudice,  ^^gg. 

abling  men  to  hold  tentative  attitudes  ,varP^ 

tions.  On  the  other  hand  ignorance  narroxi  . 

the  mental  factiilties,  and  when  an  positio® 

graspcKl  one  side  of  a question  he  ij^ses. 

with  a pertinacity  that  precludes  lUl  ^ ,iarify 

not  public  iHlucation  then  the  one  thmf?  ^ jiiglic 

our  political  and  social  life  and  raise  i ^ 

plane?  Tt  is  an  obvious  fact  that  P indiff^’^^ 

life  lUMHls  uplifting,  and  the  most  care  ‘ gj^uds 

observer  can  not  fail  to  see  the  Ihrea 
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are  gathering  in  the  distance.  Present  disturbance 
predict  a future  climax.  The  thing  to  counteract  this 
'vith  is  a democratic  tnlucated  citizenship.  This  phase 
af  education  may  seem  theoretical  in  conception  though 
it  will  he  found  practical  in  application. 

However,  there  is  another  view  which  may  be  held  of 
education,— its  vital  relation  to  our  industrial  life— and 
ioi’  proof  of  the  national  importance  of  industrial  and 
economic  advancement  we  need  only  to  glance  at  the 
liistory  of  the  world  since  the  beginning  of  the  eighteeiuh 
century  and  follow  it  to  the  present  time.  We  find  that 
wars,  formerly  produced  by  religious  or  political 
complications  now  arise  from  purely  economic  causes. 
Host  treaties  and  international  relations  are  determined 
and  based  on  economic  conditions.  The  recent  com 
plications  which  threatened  between  Japan  and  the 
JJ^ited  States  were  brought  about  by  economic  causes, 
"iic  great  need  for  national  expansion  is  eausetl  by  eco- 
*^omic  conditions.  “The  power,  the  stability,  the  influ- 
^’^ce  of  a nation,”  says  Professor  :Monroe,  “depends  upon 
economic  status.”  How  then  does  education  affect 
^'Hion’s  industrial  life? 

It  increases  man’s  productive  capacity.  This  im- 
P'wtant  fact  has  been  recognizinl  by  the  States  and 
a result  we  have  industrial  schools  scattered  through- 
the  country.  Nor  has  the  national  government  been 
^c>w  in  apprehending  this  important  eilucational  devel- 
^Pment,  ami  yearly  spends  enormous  sums  of  money  in 
experiments  and  in  distributing  the  re.sult8 
boo  ^^'’cstigations  throughout  the  country.  It  has 
her  proviHl  and  imictical  applications  are 

yiel'f  made  that  an  acre  of  land  can  be  made  to 
Hvrough  intelligent  treatment,  double  or  quadruple 
amount  that  its  yield  would  be  under  ordinary'  con- 
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ditions.  The  value  of  textile  and  other  industrial  forms 
of  education  is  too  well  known  to  make  mention  of.  The 
educated  industrial  man  is  far  ahead  of  his  uninformed 
brother  in  productive  capacity. 

Education,  then,  affects  every  phase  of  national  lif®> 
and  it  naturally  follows  that  in  a democratic  govern- 
ment the  educational  system  should  be  as  democratic  as 
possible.  In  the  United  States  it  is  very  much  so,  but 
nevertheless  there  are  defects  in  its  system.  Education 
is  left,  for  the  most  part,  to  individuals  and  the  nationa 
government  is  only  indirectly  concerned  in  public  educa 
tion.  However,  “Rome  was  not  built  in  a day,”  and 
us  hope  that  public  education  in  the  United  States 
gradually  rise  to  its  just  importance.  If  its  history  u 
viewed  we  find  that  it  has  already  made  great  strides 
its  advancement.  Convenient  and  comfortable  sen 
houses  are  being  built  to  replace  the  old  log  cabins, 
terest  in  popular  education  is  becoming  more  gene 
consequently  more  money  is  being  obtained  to  carry 
public  education, though  there  is  yet  a great  need  of  m 
e.specially  in  some  sections  of  the  South.  This  is 
the  weak  points  in  the  public  school  system  in  the 
Public  school  money  is  too  scarce  to  employ 
grade  of  teachers.  However,  let  us  dream  of  the  co 
of  that  day,  which  has  been  predicted,  when  all  t 
tions  of  the  world  will  disarm  themselves,  and  our 
shall  convert  the  millions  of  dollars  expended  a^n 
in  keeping  prepared  its  army  and  navy  into  a gr 
lie  education  fund  that  will  flow  into  every  it 

country,  thereby  performing  a greater  service 
could  possibly  do  otherwise. 
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By  William  Rasskndyl,  ’09. 


Things  were  in  a high  state  of  excitement  in  Baskin- 
especially  among  the  baseball  fans.  It  was  nearing 
. close  of  the  season  and  Baskinton  held  second  place 
tlie  Bronco  League.  It  had  always  held  first  place  in 
^criner  years,  but  this  year  they  had  met  with  bad  luck 
every  si(je^  yielded  first  place  to  the  Algonquins, 
^ Cheyenne,  and  now,  just  nine  days  before  the  final 
the  ^ season,  Hugh  Yarmon,  the  star  pitcher  of 

had  Bie  Baskinton  team  called  themselves, 

^'^Phoid  fever.  Hugh  had  been  the  force  that  had 
®ult  learn  together.  They  had  never  feared  the  re- 
Ihe  box,  but  now,  with  no  hope  for 
thft  ^^'^evy  by  tlie  time  of  the  decisive  game  where  would 
'•"^pennant  go? 

halco  manager  of  the  Cowboys,  sat  on  the 

lnc]j  q/.  ll^e  Archeton  Hotel  pondering  over  the  ill- 
he  1 trying  to  think  of  some  of  the  pitch- 

^hon  known  at  liis  home  in  far  ofif  Massachusetts. 

wh  1”  his  college  days  and  thought  of  the 

hase  on^tl'^*^  'forked  in  the  box  when  he  had  played  first 
and  g team.  Tliere  was  Jim  Cushmann, 

sphere  and  that  master  twirler  of  the 

- Ihougij^g  llordon.  He  grew  homesick  as  the 

^hythink^  f <lays  rushed  through  his  brain.  But 
tliem  r "’hen  he  knew  it  was  utterly  impossible 
Ihree  yej^j, .'^^P  in  this  emergency?  It  had  l)een 
his  team  had  left  Harvard  and  the  first  two 

^*^^ss  and  h married  and  settled  down  to  bus- 

his  lap  read  in  the  paper  that  lay  across 

•'announcement  of  Gordon’s  marriage  on  the 
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23rd  to  Miss  Gertrude  Yarmouth,  of  i^r 

remembered  baviug  met  at  Commencement  m his  so 

^Trauk  teas  aroused  from  his  reverie  by  the  imuud  ^ 
some  one  approaching,  and  looking  up  ® “ ,,|s 

to  see  ISeauford  Mobley  coming  hastily  tonard 
face  agleam,  and  in  his  hands  an  open  ' the 
being  his  constant  chum,  Beauford  was  his  partne 
Monckton,  the  richest  mine  on  Copper  Cw  • 

“Cheer  up,  old  hoy,  here’s  goM  ^ J p^rk- 

Bcaiiford  exultantly,  as  he  tos^  the  lett 
ton’s  lap  and  dropped  into  a chair.  A 
read  that  I’ve  a scheme  I’d  like  to  propose. 

Parkton  eagerly  devoured  the  letter  fron® 

it  to  make  sure  he  was  not  in  a dream.  oO 

Arthur  Gordon,  lie  was  to  and  ^ 

the  afternoon  of  the  20th  cn  rojBe  to  Sher.d  ^ 

Insistisl  that  Frank  and  Beauford  “''“'“P"  ^ to  be 
if  possible;  if  it  were  impossible  for  then  ' a!  of 
tim  train  anyway  so  that  he  “ 'gi„g!  Frauh  * 

old  classmates.  When  he  had  ^ began  t» 

.mind  was  a confused  muddle,  .^"^eoe-i- P“'^ 

clear  up  he  readily  surmised  , “y ea  hot  he  a- 

at  least.  Beauford  liegan  to  outline  1 j|,ot 

by  the  look  of  recognition  in  his  par  a 

had  already  guessed  it.  So  ^ ' [,  they  .e 

in  an  hour  the  whole  thing  was  settM  M 

successful  It  meant  that  the  ' migh‘ ‘“’“iw 

,1  fair  chance  at  victory  lif  llieyhilea^^^^^^^  ,bey 

strR'^ 


ii  laii  i ' . 

grive  up  all  hopes  of  the  pennant 

tendiHl  to  try  it.  a 

The  two  partners  were  ^ of  Artho*'® 

for  the  next  few  days  after  th'  “"'"y/.,,  n„d  everf 
but  they  went  about  their  work 
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tliought  it  was  the  same  thing  that  lay  heavily  upon  the 
^inds  of  the  rest  of  Baskinton. 

It  seemed  that  time  flew  by  and  the  21st  approached 
^vith  incredible  speed,  until  finally  the  distance  was 
Measured  by  the  span  of  only  one  day.  On  the  afternoon 
that  day  those  around  the  depot  saw  Frank  and  Beau- 
^^i‘d  talking  to  a stalwart  stranger.  The  train  had  just 
^ ’^parted  and  the  young  man  was  using  quite  plain  lan- 
to  his  companions,  seemingly  on  the  subject  of  the 
fleeing  monster.  Tliey  took  his  threats  good-naturedly 
did  not  heed  his  outbursts  of  anger,  for  somehow 
^ seemed  to  know  that  by  and  by  the  storm  would 
tra''^  there,  would  be  no  other 

tfle  next  morning,  and  they  then  proceeded  to 
hotel,  where  Gordon  soon  recovered  his  .spirits  and 
^ ved  to  make  the  best  of  his  misfortune, 
good^^^  ^^iPPor  they  talked  until  eleven  o’clock  about  the 
that  <lays,  and  also  of  the  varied  experiences 

Oft}  . ^ ®iaee.  They  indulged  in  reminiscenses 

^^‘^ternity,  of  the  girls  they  had  liked,  of  the  hon- 
at  t]  tn  college, and  of  their  sorrow  in  parting 

^^avim,  ^^^S'^®'Ia>-i’emembered  Commencement.  Franl^ 
^opdo  his  mind  the  work  that  was  ahead  of 

^cst  morrow,  and  knowing  that  a good  night’s 

toward  putting  him  in  the  propiT 
*'**^*'  la^i’haps  Arthur  was  tired  from 


'fltoresth/^'-^^^  ^he  conversation  might  be  more 

®Pects  resumed  it  after  having  paid  their  re- 

^lorpheus. 

and  \v  *'^Ih’ed  to  his  room  Frank  quietly  slipiied 
h^acoj  ho\v^''^  <lawn  to  police  readquarters,  from  which 
hotel.  he  shortly  emerged  and  rtdumed  to  the 

■^t  Seven  tiin 

Gorl  morning  Frank  knocke<l  at  Gordon 


responded  and,  going  in,  Frank  hurriiMl 
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him  into  his  clothes  that  they  might  take  a spin  in  h 
new  touring  car  before  breakfast.  He  had  ’phoned  to 
the  car,  and  going  down  fifteen  minutes  later  they  fou 
it  waiting  for  them  in  front  of  the  hotel.  They  pi  e 
and  were  off,  Frank  chaffeuring.  They  went  out  to  ^ 
Club  and  the  machine  ran  smoothly  enough,  for  the 
wore  in  good  condition  and  well  emd^l.  On  - 

hack  Frank  seemed  to  he  running  just  a little  ca 
for  he  came  within  an  inch  of  colliding  with  two 
wagons,  actually  struck  one  telegraph  pole,  ' 
down  the  posts  that  supported  the  awnings  of  tAi 
stands  on  the  street,  and  had  just  turned  on 
line  preparatory  to  making  a final  spurt  down  jjtcd 
street  of  the  town  when  he  was  hailed  by  a 
ofiicer  who  proved  to  be  the  Chief  of  Police. 

“I  am  sorry,  young  man,  hut  I shall  have  to  p 
and  the  other  occupants  of  the  car  under  arre  ^ 
ceeding  the  speed  limit  You  will  follo\i  me  ^jjreC' 


“I  am  sorry,  young  man,  hut  1 shall  have  i 
and  the  other  occupants  of  the  car  under  arre  ^ 
ceeding  the  speed  limit  You  will  follow  me 
and  he  without  further  ado  turned  his  horse  i 

tion  of  the  town  jail.  . „ this  ca’’’ 

“I  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  . .39  traio> 

I am  compelled  to  leave  this  place  on 
shouted  Gordon,  angrily  shakinghisfist  m tl 
Chief.  ‘Tf  we  have  committed  an  offen^,  jeav 

and  I’ll  pay  right  here,  but  understand  thi^^^  pro- 
here  on  the  morning  train.”  And  to 

nouncetl  remonstrance  that  Frank  to  -t 

that  there  would  l>e  trouble.  ‘ .j  ^ii  rights  t 

telling  him  that  he  would  get  him  that  he  ^ 

he  was  very  sorry  the  thing  had  ^ but  tba 

overlooked  the  speeil  limit  thoug  influent  . g 

would  endeavor  to  have  the  Chie  u jg^ 

them  and  it  might  still  be  possible  to  ^^^rea^o^^*'^ 

11 :39.  Arthur  was  furious,  however, . 
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and  Frank  decided  it  would  be  better  to  say  nothing 
further  to  him. 

At  the  jail  the  Chief  made  apology  to  Arthur  for  de- 
taining him,  but  hoped  he  would  understand  that  it  was 
accessary  for  him  to  do  so  in  the  faithful  discharge  of 
is  duty.  He  explained  that  he  would  endeavor  to  have 
a niatter  taken  up  before  time  for  his  train,  but  he 
ardly  saw  then  how  it  would  be  possible,  as  there  were 
ao  other  cases  to  come  up  before  this  one.  Arthur  mut- 

*^ycd  something  to  himself  and  with  Frank  enteretl  the 
Jad. 

tu  the  meantime  Beauford  had  wired  to  Miss  Yar- 
“““‘b  M follows: 


Rdde  Yarmouth, 

A,,,  17th  St.,  W.,  Sheridan,  Montana, 

sick  here. 


Come  on  first  train,  prepared  to  nurse  him. 

(Sigpied)  Beauford  Mobley. 

hurried  around  and  acting  in  Frank’s  place 
incidental  arrangements  for  the  game  that  af- 


then 
the 

fu  nival  team  at  the  depot,  and  manag  ' 

Un.  'liniself  busy  until  time  for  the  morning  train 


Wl 


icn  lie 


jiiil  an  1 ‘ pa.ssed  he  rushed  to  the 

l'''rnnk  and  Gordon,  apparently  hav- 
Pnessed  1 their  trouble.  In  one  breath  he  ex* 

nation  i sympathy  and  surprise  and  demanded  expla- 
in arran'^  '''itPout  waiting  to  hear  what  they  had  to  say, 
fape  tPe  culprits  and  after  a little  red 

tile  one;  ir^^^thur  were  again  allowed  to  breathe  in 
I't  ^as  a h the  latter  did  so  with  a sigh, 
l^e  had  be  ^ank  to  explain  to  Arthur  that 

?lne,  neveHm^^”?’^  careless  about  running  the  ma- 
tene  he  coni  i he  realized  that  it  must  be  done  be- 
tei*  him  that  f<i  have  him  pitch  against  Cheyenne 

a ternoon,  and  too,  he  must  be  honest  with 
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him  So  when  he  reached  their  room  he  manful  ? 
made  a clean  breast  of  the  whole  thing,  explaining  'J 
he  had  done  so,  and  asking  forgiveness.  At  first  Art 
was  highly  indignant.  After  a little  refiection,  hovj  e 
ho  saw  that  he  would  lose  no  fortune  by  the  deal 
which  he  had  been  forced,  and  that  after  all  i ^ 
mean  a difference  of  only  a couple  of  days  tiy 

Sheridan.  Finally  he  grew  more  civil,  and  reluc 

acquiesced.  .rre^ 

The  morning  passed  in  a flurry  and  the  aftern  « 
rapidly  older.  With  the  declining  sun  approac 
time  when  one  of  the  teams  must  sing  i s'' 

Which  would  it  be?  ^tlier 

I'he  one  arrayed  in  modest  uniforms  of  wni  e, 
in  dazzling  rod,  the  two  teams  had  had  their 
practice  and  were  now  resting,  and  looking  « _ 
forward  to  the  time  when  the  umpire  shouM 
ball.”  Gordon  seemed  to  he  all  out  of 
lying  sullenly  on  the  gra.ss  a short  distance 
of  the  team.  Nobody  had  noticed  him.  thci’’ 

The  grandstand  and  bleachers  were  crov' 

’utmost  capacity  and  presented  a the 

and  red  with  here  and  there  a banner  ,,  whicj 

breeze.  The  tension  was  high  and  the  ^ a.  they 

had  gathered  hours  before  the  appoin  i,pga 

might  secure  seats,  had  grown 
to  be  cries  of  “play  ball,”  and  “start  em  » ^ 

above  the  noise  of  the  crowd  , into 

umpire  and  then  the  players  filed  swift  y 

the  locals  taking  the  field.  ^ 

As  the  great  battle  was  about  ^ gtraug®’*  ^g 

silence  fell  upon  the  crowd  for  tlmy  onlu^  . ^ 

into  the  box  for  the  Cowboys.  ^ 

the  stranger  did  not  s<*em  to  care  w jje 

sigh  of  disgust  escaped  them  as 
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Across  tlie  plate  was  squarely  swatted  beyond  center 
field  for  a home  run. 

The  Cheyenne  fans  went  wild.  Victory  was  sure. 
They  felt  it.  Their  enthusiasm  reached  an  even  higher 
fi^gree  as  the  next  man  up  singled  and  his  succe.ssor 
P<ilted  the  leather  for  two  bags.  And  thus  amid  jeers 
shouts  of  derision  from  the  Baskinton  fans,  and 
cries  of  victory  and  triumphant  shouts  from  the  Algon- 
^uins,  passed  the  first  inning. 

he"^^^^  ®®cond  and  third  were  hardly  better  and  the  dis- 
lo^^^*^*^cd  Cowboys  were  fast  going  to  pieces,  while  the 
fans  were  hissing  in  no  uncertain  key  and  inter- 
^ fixing  it  ^yitii  shouts  of  “robbery,”  “take  him  out,”  and 
g the  woods  with  the  amateur.”  The  score  stood 

ffiird^  fjivor  of  the  Algouquins.  At  the  end  of  the 
fill^ti  called  Arthur  aside  and  implored  him  by 

Pla  “quit  that  fooling  and 

Nothing  Frank  said,  however,  seemed  to 
sej.  ^ ^*^^ch  effect,  for  Arthur’s  mind  was  unmistakably 
•^rth^  ^^wething  far  away.  As  a last  resort  Frank  took 
®"’nor^  shoulder  and  pointed  him  to  the  lovely- 

^ "’cre  shadowing  him 

^cank  1 ^ Arthur  looked  in  the  direction 

his  sid^^  P’fi^'fcd  and  saw  there  Beauford  Mobley,  and 

My  Qfwi  )j  1 

Then^  as  l ^ cried,  and  swooned  as  if  in  a trance. 

a himself,  a new  look  came  into  his 

iipon  hisT-H^''^  shone  in  his  eyes,nnd  there  was  moisture 
agaia?)  Purchwl  lips.  When  he  went  into  the 
he  biiraia  from  the  grandstand  seemed  to 

detoritifn'*!^^  soul.  The  batter  noted  his  look 

footers  sar  ^ ^hliculed  it.  One  of  the  Cheyenne 

^ Ulan.”  ically  shouted,  “five  dollars  to  strike  out 
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Up  to  this  time  Arthur  had  paid  not  the  slightest  a - 
tention  to  the  jeers  that  had  been  flaunted  in  his 
he  could  not  stand  for  this,  so  turning  he  sternly  said 
his  challenger  “if  you  want  to  bet,  here’s  fifty  “ 
another  man  gets  a hit,”  but,  strange  to  say,  everybooj 

seemed  deaf.  , .p 

Arthur  then  drew  himself  together  and  settled  a 

to  work.  The  first  three  men  that  came  to  the  bat 
down  before  his  withering  fire  in  rapid  succession, 
ing  that  luck  had  changed,  the  nerve  of  the 
gradually  returneil  and  the  fifth  and  sixth  pa 
Arthur  unmercifully  slaying  the  batters  with 
regularity.  It  wa.s  now  time  for  Cheyenne  to  ge 
for  the  score-board  showed  7 to  6 in  favor  of  the 
and  they  seemed  to  be  just  coming  to  ^jr  of 

Urged  on  by  the  knowledge  that  there  was  one 
eyes  somewhere  in  that  vast  multitude 
ing  him  with  a peculiar  interest  Arthur  played  io 

nificent  form  and  pitched  with  unerring  aim.  * 
the  annals  of  baseball  had  the  spectators 
ing.  It  was  simply  marvelous.  Kven 
’ was  mystified  by  his  former  mate’s  excellen  ^ 
he  felt  as  if  he  were  once  again  playing 


he  felt  as  if  he  were  once  again  puoiuj^  “"  ♦he 
instead  of  holding  down  the  initial  sack  .^g  pod 

They  had  gained  steadily  from  the  fourth  i jpca 

was  now  the  ending  of  the  ninth  and 
out  and  one  on  third.  As  the  last  batter  o ^ 
came  to  the  Imt  every  nerve  was  be 

tieil  score!  Hut  the  suspense  ^^-irler. 

fanneil  the  wind  liefore  the  now  ^ told-  ^ 

umpire  callwl  “strike  three  ” and  the  t^  j^jgb,  m 
rifle  shouts  rent  the  air,  hats  were  broke  pf 

embmciHl  each  other,  and  pandemoniu^  ^ 
general.  A glance  at  the  * * .^niogs 

the  CowlKivs,  and  that  in  the  last 
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struck  out  exactly  fourteen  men  and  Rad  not  allowed 
a single  hit. 

Sedng  the  impulsive  rush  of  the  victory-maddened 
in  his  direction  Gordon  cleverly  dodged  aside,  found 
ank,  and  together  tliey  made  a rush  for  his  car  and 
e*ided  away  to  the  hotel. 

he  / emerged  from  his  room  half  an  hour  later 

dor^'**'*^  ^^^'auford  awaiting  him  at  the  end  of  the  corri- 

qy  ■ -^idhur  began  at  once  to  plj^  that  gentleman  with 

led  b®  <loggodly  refused  to  answer,  and  slowly 

Thr  ^b®  parlor,  motioning  Arthur  to  follow. 

bis  foV/*^  ^>pen  the  door  Reauford  gracefully  ushered  in 

oniy^  and  very  solemnly  introduced  him  to  the 

bhe  room : “Mr.  Gordon,  Miss  Yar- 

^Vhe  Ihonghtfully  ndirwl  for  a few  minutes. 

Parlor?  Frank  they  ndumed  together  to  the 

^^odlosj*  * d(dlvered  explanations  and  apologies, — 

^rthur^l^’i' lhi“P^  all  rij^ht^  and 

lovely  .rjp?*  a scolding  to  give.  As  he  sat  by  the 

^'^ctlv  or,  la  ba  hia  bride  l>oth  seemed  per- 

^ontent(>d. 

Proceed  tr*«r  ’ Arthur  announceil  that  they  would 
*b®y  had  no  “n  the  following  morning,  provided 

lard  Were  enaii*^  'alerruptions,  and  Frank  and  Beau- 
^hen  then  ^ l'‘‘’’‘^aadod  to  accompany  them. 

^^'rly  made  fH  Unskinton  they  told  ArthuFs 

^^aatest  gamp  bow  they  had  seen  him  win  the 

^llor  than  in  ti  bo'v  he  had  shown  up  even 

Arthur  Gordn  ^ b®  bad  won  for  them, 
.'""''’aalthiestir  I^««binton  and  is  one  of 

"'"""ion  2,'"  ” H.h»..b«.a. 

thl  davs  « amny  thrilling  experiences  of 

*b«  Co^vboys.  bow  he  won  the  game  for 
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A VANISHEU  VISION 


By  C.  D.  Crkasmas. 

Far  away  into  the  sunset 

Stretched  the  aisle  of  my  desire,— 

All  day  long  I’d  sought  a vision 
lily  dull  spirits  to  inspire. 

For  my  heart  was  sick  with  longing, 

Weary  of  the  strife  and  roar; 

And  like  one  by  hope  forsaken 
I could  only  gaze  before. 

As  I wandered  toward  the  sunset 
Faint,  methought,  a form  appeared: 

Touched  my  weary  thoughts  with  courage, 
Faintly  moved  my  hopes  deferred. 

Nearer  came  this  child  of  sunset; 

Stronger  grew  my  wearied  heart: 

For  around  it  seemed  arising 
Visions  bidding  doubt  depart 


Rushing  forth  into  the  sunset 

Straightway  to  the  form  I eatne,— 
Sweet  companionship  seemed  waiting 
At  the  sunset’s  dying  flame. 

Deeper  glowed  the  reddening  sunset. 
Happier  my  reviving  heart, 

And  each  joyous  moment  seem 
Rid  my  vision  ne’er  depart. 
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But  beyond  the  hills  the  sunset, 
Swift  retreating  from  the  night, 
Left  its  track  all  void  and  formless. 
Hid  my  vision  from  my  sight. 

Vanished  with  the  passing  sunset 
My  all  dream-like  vision’s  light. 
And  around  my  frightened  fancy 
Settled  endless,  rayless  night. 

■ 


i 
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THE  QUEEN  OF  THE  GAMBLERS 

By  W.  D.  Little,  ’08. 

‘'Hollo,  youngster,”  growled  a rough  voice  and  some 
one  slapped  me  on  the  shoulder  as  I was  standing  in  ^ 
hotel  lobby  in  a small  town  of  Southern  Nebraska 
“Seems  that  you  have  nothing  to  be  doing.  What 
your  name?”  . ^ 

I turned  and  confronted  two  large-built,  rough-lookiDo 
fellows  and  replied;  “My  name  is  Jack  Dawson,  Sm, 
and  truly  I have  no  job.” 

“Where  is  your  home?”  one  asked. 

“In  North  Carolina,”  I roplie<l. 

“How  in  the  devil  did  you  get  ’way  out  here?” 

“I  begged  the  money  out  of  ‘the  old  man’  and  ca 
out  here.” 

“How  long  have  you  been  here?” 

“About  three  daj’s.  I loft  home  about  a mon 
and  have  been  bumming  around  ever  since.” 

• “How  old  are  you?” 

“Twenty  years  old.” 

“Have  you  got  any  dough?” 

“I  have  fifty  cents.”  . any 

“Wouldn’t  you  like  to  make  some  more 
trouble  much?” 

“I  would  hot  object  to  getting  in  a little, 

very  quickly.  , to  de* 

“Well,  Kid,  3’ou  look  like  a fellow  that 
pend  on,  so  we  will  give  you  a chance  to  ^ 

yourself.  We  are  going  down  here  about  fi 
make  a haul  on  a small  village  tonight  an  ^ ^ pocko^'" 
along  with  us  if  you  want  to  go.  You  will  g 
full  of  dough  by  going.” 
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“Is  there  no  danger  of  getting  caught  up  with?”  I 

asked. 

“Not  a bit.  The  people  live  a good  distance  apart  and 
^ whole  heap  of  them  are  Indians,  so  there  will  be  no  dan- 
ger of  getting  into  the  stripes,”  was  their  reply. 

“All  right,  I will  go,”  I said  after  a few  minutes  de- 
liberation, for  I realized  that  I had  to  do  something  and 
that  before  long.  I had  applied  at  several  places  for  a 
i*ib  but  had  been  unable  to  find  one.” 


After  eating  supper  and  getting  everything  in  order, 
boarded  the  train  and  sailed  out.'  The  village  was 
on  the  railroad,  so  we  got  off  the  train  at  Yuma, 
utorado,  ten  miles  awa3^  Here  we  were  met  by  two 
with  fine  horses.  Each  of  us  mounted  a horse  and 
®*it  out  at  breakneck  spi'ed.  It  took  only  forty  minutes 

*1  cover  the  distance.  We  hitched  our  horses  in  a dark 
place 


and  began  forming  our  plans. 
Our  - • ■ • 


^ victim  was  a rich  miner  who  kept  his  money  con- 
®amewhere  about  his  house, 
the^*^^’  'Tack,”  said  one  of  the  men,  “We  know  where 
is  and  will  go  in  after  it,  vou  remain  out  here 
, y°ii  see  any  danger  let  us  know  and  that  devilish 
too.” 


and^/  Took  my  position  near  the  entrance  to  the  house 
time  watching.  Just  as  1 thought  it  was  about 
blinip^f  comrades  to  return,  suddenly  I was  seized. 


tu  rcauni,  suuai?uiy  i 

I bound  so  securely  I could  scarcelv  move. 

' then  thrown  ' ' • - - 


Ueck  s night  I was  rushed  along  at  break- 

iatr  when  the  carriage  stoppeil,  I knew  noth- 

ant  where  I had  been  carried. 


into  a carriage  and  the  carriage  be- 


mto  a 1 ^ nan  ueen  carried,  l was  tnen  n 

ayes  and  the  blindfold  was  removed  from 

fnrni.,_,  ^‘'‘T»J’aan<land  ' * 


cnished 


I was  then  taken 
my 

saw  myself  in  a large,  well- 


apartment  and  surrounded  by  three  men  and 
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one  woman.  At  first,  I was  almost  frightened  to  death. 
The  men  were  armed  with  large  pistols  and  the  woman 
had  two  ponderous  revolvers  swinging  at  her  side.  She 
advanced  towards  me  and  began  in  a rough,  haughty 


voice. 

“Youngster,  what  is  your  name?” 

“Jack  Dawson,”  I replied  as  politely  as  possible. 

“Well,  Jack,  I know  not  what  you  think  of  such  treat- 
ment as  you  have  received  at  the  hands  of  my 
rades.  I am  the  noted  ‘Queen  of  Gamblers,’  and  this 
my  abode.  You  have  been  deceived  and  brought  here 
because  we  needed  another  man  and  now  I want  to  a 
you  a few  questions. 

“Did  you  ever  gamble?” 

“No,”  I replied. 

“Did  you  ever  play  cards?” 

“Yes,  some.” 

“Did  you  ever  rob  a man?” 


“No.” 


but  no^ 


“You  seem  to  have  been  a pretty  good  reiio«> 

I want  you  to  choose  between  two  things.  to 

either  swear  that  you  will  stay  here  and  be  fa» 
me  and  the  others — rob,  gamble,  and  do  other  t 
bring  in  money,  or  you  will  have  to  find  your  ^ . jjjpg 

to  the  towns  and  cities  without  any  guide  or  a 
to  eat.  It  is  fifty  miles  to  the  nearest 
now  in  one  of  the  deep  recesses  of  the  Kocky  * 
llnny  wild  and  dangerous  animals  also 
parts  and  you  will  have  to  look  out  for  your 
which  will  j’ou  choose?  Will  you  stay  or 

I certainly  was  up  against  a tough  idea 

I was  rather  a bad  fellow,  I did  not  **  ® irambl®^’ 
swearing  allegiance  to  a band  of  robbers  thus® 

and  it  also  looked  gloomy  to  have  to  trave 
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fliountains  and  run  many  chances  of  getting  killed.  So 
after  thinking  over  the  matter  for  a few  minutes,  I de- 
cided to  stay  and  make  the  best  I could  of  it. 

For  the  first  three  weeks  I had  a glorious,  easy  time. 
It  was  during  the  month  of  January  and  we  had  no  spe- 
cial work  to  be  doing.  But  then  my  work  began  in  ear- 
nest. There  Avas  a mountain  pass  about  three  miles 
from  the  mansion  and  I Avas  told  to  guard  this  pass  till 
some  one  should  come  along  and  then  to  persuade  the 
traveler  to  go  to  our  abode  for  rest  and  refreshment.  So 
set  out  and  reached  the  pass  about  three  o’clock  in  the 
^Iternoon.  I built  me  up  a large  fire  near  by  and  lay 
, ^ the  road.  Just  before  dark  I suav  two  well-dressed. 

Ignorant  looking  felloAA's  approaching  me. 

Hello  there,  Cap,  like  ter  ax  yer  a question  if  yer 
t object,”  exclaimed  one  of  the  men  when  they  were 
^ a few  yards  of  me. 

All  rigijj.  I ansAA-er  it  if 

A can.” 

California?”  one  asked. 

tn  ^ replied.  “What  in  the  devil  are  you  going 
^California  for?” 

®Ait  there  ter  get  rich.” 

^^^aAen’t  you  got  any  money  now?” 

sot  .some,  but  Ave  Avant  some  more.” 
you?”  night?  You  don’t  travel  then  do 

‘A^^o  'n  sleep  in  der  woods  at  night.” 

«Ypg'\  ^ ^ rather  sleep  in  a house?”  - 

^oiiso  A*  devil  are  you  going  ter  sleep  in  a 

'vhcre  there  ain’t  no  house*?” 

about  thr  ^ would  toll  you  that  there  is  a house 

you  wish  r'”  ^ whore  you  could  stay  tonight 
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Their  faces  began  to  brighten  up  and  one  asked : 

“How  can  we  get  there?” 

“I  am  going  over  there  pretty  soon  and  I will  show  you 
the  way.” 

“All  right,”  they  said,  “show  us  the  way.” 

When  we  reached  the  mansion,  I called  one  of  the  ser- 
vants and  had  their  horses  cared  for  in  the  best  manner 
possible.  After  supper  we  all  assembled  around  the 
fireside  and  began  to  discuss  some  of  the  leading  noveH 
but  the  two  travelers  knew  very  little  about  them- 
Finally  some  one  mentioned  card-playing  and,  these  nieo 
being  great  players,  the  game  started.  The  two  strung* 
ers  played  on  one  side  and  the  Queen  and  myself  on  the 
other.  We  let  them  win’  the  first  two  games,  but  when 
they  put  up  all  the  money  they  had,  we  won  and  rolled 
in  the  “dough.” 

I went  on  in  such  business  for  quite  awhile  and  bega® 
to  like  it.  I steadily  grew  in  favor  with  the  Queen  an 
she  seemed  to  have  a higher  regard  for  me  than  for 
one  else.  I also  became  such  a fine  player  that  they 
began  to  call  me  the  “King  of  Hamblers.”  I did  not  b ' 
the  name  but  had  to  take  it  any  way.  One  day  while  a > 
except  the  Queen  and  I were  out,  we  began  a 
tion  which,  in  a short  time,  drifted  to  the  life  of 
Queen  herself. 

“How  long  have  you  Ir'cii  living  here?”  I asked. 

“About  sixteen  years,”  was  her  reply. 

“Why  did  you  ever  decide  to  come  out  here  an 
such  a life  ns  this?”  „ gjjg 

“That  is  something  I do  not  like  to  talk  about, 
said  after  looking  me  straight  in  the  eyes  for  a 
utes.  “If  you  desire  to  know,  though,  I will  gi^®  y® 
whole  history  of  my  early  life.” 
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I assured  her  that  I should  be  pleased  to  know  about 
and  she  related  this  story : 

in  reared  in  one  of  the  wealthiest  homes 

coll  Texas.  I went  through  a high  school  and 

and^^^  'vas  acknowledged  by  .all  to  be  a beautiful 
^yiti^^^^^^'^Scnt  girl.  When  a child,  however,  I played 
I^ch  ^ the  name  of  Richard  Growford. 

Very  Ji^y  senior.  His  parents  were 

^lio  ” bard  time.  As  most  children  do, 

youn<f  together,  we  fell  deeply  in  love  when  very 
tcoiu^^i  ^ became  older,  my  motber  stopped  me 

" Richard  and  would  not  let  me  have 
^an’o  ®be  said  be  was  not  a “rich 

each  H Pbaying  together  ceased,  but  our  love 
fro^  steadily  grew  stronger.  I used  to  stejil 
"^^^cre  and  meet  him  in  some  secluded  spot 

^^ichard future  with  great  hopes. 
t*esitioQ  eould  not  go  to  college  but  obtained  a good 
^ twe  r ^ completed  my  college  course  when 

''"ithout  th  <luring  the  next  year,  we  were  married 

^’^ttled  dov^  '^**^''’Jedge  or  consent  of  my  parents.  We 
‘"ibout  tlT  happily  as  two  people  could 

Seized  ^^’^t  at  the  end  of  that  time  Richard 

^Jpless  in  +/  ^ violent  disease  and  died,  leaving  me 
only  "<’rld  with  one  little  daughter,  Effie,  a 
Ru  then.  T ^ ^'^enths  old.  I hardly  knew  which  way 
and  i •‘Afraid  to  ask  my  people  to  take  me 

. A fe^  all  nlone. 

1‘ouse^ln^^^!^  Richard’s  death  I left  little  Effie 
an  ^ ^cturneri  ’uinutes  to  do  some  shopping. 

oar^^!’®-  I Rave  ^ ™ ^ ‘‘auld  find  her 

iao  ^^'ag  of  iiep  ‘'lurm,  hiit  no  one  had  seen  or  heard 
*’  all  hope  of  ^ ^^’aplalaly  overcome.  So,  giv- 
aver  finding  her  again,  I left  that  place 
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wrecked  in  fortune;  wrecked  in  health,  and  wrecked 
soul.  I swore  that,  as  long  as  I lived,  I would  never  ® 
one  solitary  thing  that  would  be  a benefit  to  ungrate 
humanity.  I met  up  with  these  fellows  who  wanted  ® 
to  come  out  here  with  them,  so  I came,  thinking 
would  be  as  good  way  as  any  to  spend  the  remainder 
my  life.  I cared  no  longer  for  name ; for  character? 
for  soul.  These  men  thought  they  would  make  a 
of  me,  but  they  soon  found  that  I was  a match  for 
of  them  and  now  they  all  do  just  as  I say.  Some 
think  a woman  is  a little,  weak  kind  of  a 
when  one  determines  to  do  a thing,  men  had  better 

aside.  I expect  to  remain  here  as  long  as  I lire- 

“Do  you  have  no  idea  whether  your  child  is  abr® 
or  not?”  I asked  when  she  had  fini.shed  her  story-  ^ 

“Not  the  .slightest  idea,”  was  her  reply-  ^ 
think  of  any  one  who  woxild  have  been  so  mean  as 
her  away  from  me.” 

“Do  you  suppose  you  would  know  her  if  y®'* 


see  her  now?”  bn®  ^ 

“I  don’t  suppose  I would  recognize  her,  .jg^iogai®^ 
birthmark  on  her  right  arm  by  which  I could  • 

ber.”  bad 

Here  we  were  interrupted  and  we  never  ae 

casion  to  refer  to  the  affair.  ^ 

Days  and  wc'eks  pn8.se<l  and  I had  been  m t^a^ 

business  for  seven  years.  I had  become 
I only  plnye<l  at  times,  ''hen  there  was  a ^ and  I Jg 
at  stake  or  merely  as  a pastime.  The  i of 

longer  workc<i  together,  but  she  °^|jg  otba^  P^^jj 

building  and  kept  her  crowd  and  I liT  ^ jxgain®t  e® 

and  kept  my  crowd.  We  often  play 
other,  she  winning  part  of  the  time  an  ^ ^^yfoiog 
One  dark  and  dreary  evening  a-s  I "n* 
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^ chase,  I saw  an  old  man  and  a young  lady  enter  the 
domains  of  the  Queen.  I also  went  in,  and  in  a short 
^hile  began  a conversation  with  the  lady.  She  seemed 
to  be  about  twenty  years  of  age,  had  dark-brown  eyes, 
tfick  hair,  and  was  the  very  image  of  innocense.  After 
was  served,  as  usual,  the  Queen  and  her  com- 
started  a game  of  poker.  The  old  man  sat  gazing 
J and  I could  see  that  he  wanted  to  play.  Finally 
? ^Gse  to  his  feet  and  started  towards  the  table.  The 
stoppejj  him  and,  with  tears  streaming  down  her 
*^^Minpiored  him  not  to  play. 

cenf  lose,”  she  said,  “and  we  do  not  have  another 

the  world.  Uncle,  please  do  not  play.” 

“I  roughly  thrust  her  aside,  saying: 

pj.  i>‘y  business.  I have  played  cards  before.” 

chair  and,  covering  her  face  in  her 
^Gnd  two-year-old  child.  I thought  all  my 

girl  had  left  me,  hut  when  I saw  that  poor 

\V{jg  ^ there  weeping  because  her  ungrateful  uncle 

means  of  livelihood,  my 
char'^^*^^ sight,  I was  great- 
"witk  her*^^^  ‘*'*^*^  ^ believe  I was  really  in  love 


The 


he  played  and,  of  cour 

■ — be  put  Un  everv  ponf  nf  hia  mnnpv.  ^(iril 


that  every  cent  of  his  money.  M 

^ban  eve  name  of  the  girl — now  gave  way 


course, 
Miriam 

■"uin  ever  f i more 

^^aritujjj*^  and  almost  fainted.  I could 

his  ^ knew  the  old  man  had  been  cheated 

®^vanciTir.  ^ determineil  to  get  it  back.  So 


'■i  believe  ™ 

bettor  • ^ tonight.  Jack  Dawson.  T 

“I  believe'iMi  business,”  replied  the  Queen. 

try  my  hand  tonight,”  I repeated. 


ou 
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So  the  game  started  between  the  King  and  the 
of  Gamblers.  j 

“I’ll  go  one  hundred  dollars,”  said  I,  as  soon  as 
picktnl  up  my  cards. 

“One  hundred  more,”  she  replied. 

“Five  hundnHl  more,”  cried  I like  a flash  of  lightm® 
“Seven  hundred  and  fifty  more,”  was  her  response. 
“Raise  it  one  thousand.” 

“One  thousand  more.” 

“ilake  it  one  thousand  more,”  I said  in  a calm  ^ 

I could  see  she  could  not  better  that  much. 

“Two  hundred  more  and  called,”  she  said  in  a 
thunder.  “I  have  four  kings.  Jack  Dawson 
a fool.”  ijot 

“Well,  my  (iueen,”  I said  very  sarcastically,  ‘ I ^ 
help  it  but  you  are  beaten,  I have  a full  hand,  four 
She  threw  the  cards  down  and  rushed  out  of 
I picked  up  the  money,  walked  over  to 
her  the  hundred  dollars  which  her  uncle  ha 
told  her  to  keep  it  ns  a gift  from  a friend.  S ® 
me  and  her  face  brightened  up  immediately.  jibou*' 

I then  went  out  of  the  room  and  was  jo 

one  hour.  On  returning,  I saw  there  was  no^ 
room  except  the  old  man  and  Miriam.  (joor 

talking  fast  and  earnestly.  I stopped  at 
listeneil.  He  was  pleading  with  Miriam  o ^ 

which  I had  given  her,  saying:  qoicl^’ 

“I  know  I can  win  next  time.  Give  » ^ cxp^^^*"  ,a 

“It  is  my  money  now,”  she  replied,  an 
keep  it.  You  know  we  shall  need  it  Into 
lo8<?  again  if  you  were  to  play.”  , j,j,d  ru®  j 

At  this  the  old  man  liecame  grratly  enw  V> 

at  her  with  the  fierceness  of  a Hon.  ^ i)efor®  ' 
was  in  the  act  of  striking  her  when  I jun® 
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with  my  revolver  leveled  on  him,  demanded  in  a 
^«ugh  voice: 

fis  she  remains  in 
louse  I ^vdll  act  as  her  protector.” 

girl  ^ fellow’s  eyes  Hashed  fire,  and  releasing  the 
fer  me  with  a large  knife.  Seeing  that  I 
feet  or  fie  killed,  I shot,  and  he  fell  at  my 

and  fi  glanced  at  the  wounded  man  on  the  floor 

lue. 

Will  I she  said  and  began  crj’ing.  “Oh!  what 

now friend  or  relative  I have 
Sanihigj.  f am  left  here  among  a crowd  of 

'f^on’t  become  of  me?” 

^ ^oul(i  c ^llriam,”  I said  in  as  consoling  a tone  as 

*^^>e  friemi* ^ l^ave  a 

and  " protect  j’ou  from  all  in- 

fieforo  He  is  not  dead  now,  but  is  likely  to 

gave  hi!  dressed  and  he  was  put  to  bed. 

^®lecp  A 1,  aail  mor])hine  and  he  was 


ras  soon 


A1  ««d  mor 

by  sii!!! o’clock  next  morning,  I was  awak- 
lierself  ^ ^PP*”g  on  my  r<M)m  door.  It  was  the 

to  spoai'  f wound(Hl  man  is  dying  and 

. 1 dre«„.:.,  all  before  he  pa.sses  awav.” 


aiuijpj.  where  !!”*'  possible  and  hurried  into  the 
^Iirhi,>,  ^ the  woi,t,a«-i  


Pressed 

«MK>n 

o^e  .w  »»an  lay.  The  Queen, 

info  ■”  man  ask  T 

<.p  that  we  w^^  ^ entensl  the  door.  On  being 

fessi^"^^^'"’  I am  a dv^‘‘ 

■ I have  of  human 

aay  may  not  interest  you  people 
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here  much,  but  it  will  Miriam.  Miriam,”  motioning 
her  to  approach  him,  “Miriam,  I am  not  your  uncle- 
have  deceived  you.  You  are  no  relative  of  mine.”  ^ 
“What?”  interrupted  Miriam.  “You  are  not  uiy  ® 
I thought  you  were  the  only  relative  I have.” 

“I  know  I told  you  so  but  it  is  not  true. 
relatives,  but  I am  not  one  of  them.  When  I start 
leave  Stanford,  Texas,  to  live  in  South  Dakota, 
you  lying  on  a bed  in  a house  where  no  one  was  at 

You  were  a very  small  baby  then  and” ^ 

“Where  was  that?  How  long  has  that  been- 
tell  me  quick,”  interrupted  the  Queen.  She  'vas 
ling  so  she  could  hardly  stand. 

“Just  keep  quiet  and  I will  tell  it  all, 
old  man.  “As  I said  before,  I was  leaving 
and  saw  Miriam  all  alone,  and,  thinking  that  s^®  ^jjg 
soon  grow  up  and  be  a great  help  to  me,  I ^ 
house,  placed  her  in  my  bundle  so  she 
able,  and  went  on  my  way.  I heard  aftenva  a j 
father  had  died  only  a few  days  before  1 ad 

rear(*d  her  as  well  as  I possibly  could,  gi'iag 


vantage  of  a good  education.  It  has  been 


just 


tllC' 
tl»c 


years  since  I carried  her  away.”  wh®”. 

The  old  man  had  hardly  finished  his  s o^^  ^.jg 
Queen  rushed  up  to  Miriam,  and  tearing  e 


sa' 


id 


— Ii6r 

sleeve  and  seeing  a small  birth-mark  on 

claimed : 

“She  is  my  child ! She  is  my  child . 

The  old  man  looked  up  and  seeing  t o 
in  a feeble  voice : . real  i -d 

“Yea,  that  is  true,  Miriam.  »*  • it 

I knew  it  all  the  time  and  came  here  J ^]^e 

her  together.  I had  not  dreamed  o t 
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tliough.  I now  leave  you  in  the  hands  of  your  mother. 
He  then  fell  back  dead. 

******* 

Three  years  have  passed  §ince  the  last  scene  occurred- 
There  ig  no  longer  a gamblers’  den  in  that  mountain 
hut  instead  stands  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most 
^^joyable  health  resorts  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  We 
^ve  thousands  of  visitors  every  summer  and  many  dur- 
the  winter  months.  The  Queen  is  no  longer  known 
y that  name,  but  by  her  old  name,  Mrs.  Richard  Grow- 
I am  now  called  Jack  Dawson  and  not  “King  of 
|.j^^^^ters.”  Miriam  has  also  given  up  her  name  and 
the^^  ^®®toad  that  of  her  husband,  Jack  Dawson.  So 
passing  away  of  that  old  man  and  the  recovery  of 
Of  ^^a"’ford’s  lost  child  marked  the  end  of  the  work 
a King  and  Queen  of  Gamblers. 
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THE  BUILDERS  OF  THE  SOUTH 


[Oration  delivered  in  Memorial  Hall  on  seventy-second  Annivers*^ 
celebration  of  the  Literary  Societies.] 


Bv  F.  F.  Bbowx. 


^Ir.  Edmonds,  of  Baltimore,  in  his  story  of  The 
“Amazing  Progress,”  has  given  a brief,  <-'^***P^®^^** 
outline  of  achievement  that  is  second  to  none 
ever  been  accomplished  by  any'people  in  any  age- 
carefully  prepannl  article,  by  the  best  living  aut 
on  industrial  development,  flashes  before  our  eyes, 
a moving  picture,  the  rise  of  a people  from 
indept'iulcnce ; the  growth  from  weakness  to 
the  struggle  through  darkness  to  light;  the 
from  obscurity  to  prominence;  the  stride  from  ” 
cance  to  dominance.  Statistics,  while  very 
convoy  little  meaning  except  by  comparison,  so  pil 

indication  of  this  development  with  which  ‘ 
familiar,  we  give  these  words  from  Mr. 
self:  “If,”  said  he,  “from  Alt  Alitchell,  the  tb® 

east  of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  a bird’s 
South  could  Ik?  had,  there  would  be  seen  a m'g 
less,  onward  movement  of  a people  who,  ha'  mg^  pipar 
through  the  darkn(‘SK  of  the  wilderness,  "it**  ” 
fire  to  guide  them,  strengthened  in  mind  by 


victorious  fight,  have  at  last  come  in  sigh 
whI  land.  No  longer  moving  westward, 
the  tide  of  population  would  bo  seen  to  str**^^ 

ward.  The  har<lene<l  veterans  of  the 


for®’ 


for  industrial  independence  are  i 


,:do.  cap*'  , tb® 

reinforcements  from  this  incoming  **®‘^  ips 

greatwt  cowanl  on  earth,  joins  the  p 

South,  lK*ggnr  no  longer,  invites  the  " for 

eking  the  most  profitable  fi^ 


money  seel 
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the  iiivites  it,  with  no  beggar's  plea,  but  with 

*°<tependent,  we  can  stand 
ence^t  accumulated  enough  money  and  experi- 

the  ^ gi'cat  and  steady  advance;  but  so  vast  is 

a Wel  ’ returns,  that  we  bid  the  world 

fcsour^!^*^’  share  in  the  utilization  of  our 

The  8^  consequent  wealth  to  be  created.” 

'^^ace  tl  ****^'^  Timrod  to  “tell  the  world  that 

^avs  began  no  fairer  land  hath  found  a'poet’s 

a home  to  man.” 

exa'ff  ^^'**'*  " know  that  these  words  are  not 

’^^^aius  *^aperlative8  of  the  orator  or  the  idle 

Who  . !^  interest  then  is  in  the 

ypaa  a j.j  *J‘'^aplished  this  marvelous  work.  Looking 
the  artistv^  painting  we  naturally  ask,  “who 

*aachine  ««•!  ^ f^'^ving  the  perfect  work  of  the  complex 
hook  i'**  inventor?”  even  before  reading 

aiagiiiqj  author?”  just  as  standing  before 

*®aigl(t  as  we\  is  the  architect?”  So 

Section  t*'®  amazing  progress  of 

f,^®aght,  ‘ contemplate  the  work  that  has  been 
/■^at  movement^  " i‘nilder8  of  the  South?” 
leaders.  Tb  military  or  civil,  call  forth 

"ith  tlip  ,?.  southern  history  are  star- 

siicii  wisd'"*^^  those  who  in  war  and  peace 
as  w Placed  in't/  foresight  that  they 

ol^.  l>ero  wor«,  so  long 

and  in  oum^  ^ 

meat  We  ask  • that  no  others  can  hold, 

to  turn  your  froJ*  f ' *^**'^*'  emphasis  for  a mo- 

oame,  "1““  ‘'‘"so  b;!i,[^7u'‘“''  ""  '““"‘s'-'* 

iiuniedi  of  them  nr  ^ scenes.  Those  whose 
ate  np;«i,i.  . * o not  known  outside  their  own 


neifrbK  , ’ ''  not  kn 

4 'ehborhood;  those 


who  have  patiently, 
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quietly,  wrought  out  the  South  of  to-day.  They,  ^ 
claim,  are  the  real  builders  of  the  South. 

At  the  surrender,  when  that  poorly  equipped  band 
men,  worn  to  leanness  by  hunger  and  hardship, 
superb  in  their  prowess  and  their  pride,  were  sW 
ing  arms  and  folding  forever  the  colors  they  lovt  , 
is  said  that  out  of  the  silence  like  a benediction 
the  voice  of  Lee,  saying  in  substance : “.Men,  ^ 
fought  through  the  war  together.  I’ve  done 
could  for  you.  Keturn  to  your  homes,  go  to  to 

be  good  citizens.  God  bless  you.  My  heart  is 
say  more.”  In  oliodience  to  his  advice  th® 

they  returned  to  their  homc.s  and  volunteerc 
armies  of  enterprise  and  industry.  The  of 

which  they  now  enlisted  was  to  be  a test  to  the 
men.  There  was  no  trumpet  sound,  no  „iiui' 

taunting  enemy,  no  enthusiasm  that  comes  r 
hers  associated  together.  It  was  the 
patriotism;  and  never  did  a iieople  meet  the 
heroically.  It  required  more  courage,  ajjd 

acter  and  determination  to  return  to  their  1 to 

gin  work— cold,  practical,  prosaic  of 

charge  up  the  heights  of  Gettysbui^  in  absolo^*^  ^ 
and  shell.  Looking  almut  them,  they  ^j,.i,ol« 

nothing  but  land— land  covered  with  a.s 
tion.  A few  indeed  could  see  no  ho^  "^jmple 
Hut  the  great  majority  of  them  nsecl  e^  jjiready  P‘  j 
phy  of  Umar,  of  Mississippi. 

the  prime  of  life,  stands  lK*fore  the  ^pss  ‘>^"‘^f 

sees,  what  was  once  a farm,  now  a '*  * . .^jjable  ,y : 
and  shriibliery— on  ever?'  hand  **'® 

devastating  war.  Then  we  hear  . ^ ^ 

“Shall  I go  West,  or  shall  I stay  _ 
money  by  going  West — there  w no  be 

love  the  South  and  will  not  leave  e . 
blendfsl  with  the  pathos! 
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'iet  tliey  went  not  about  their  tasks  in  a spirit  of  bit- 
ciness  and  resentment.  Henry  Grady  tells  us  that 
and  frankness  everywhere  prevailed  and 
I Arp”  struck  the  keynote  when  he  said:  ‘‘Well, 

y 1^‘d  as  many  of  them  as  they  did  of  me,  and  now  I’m 
to  work.” 

industrial  South  of  to-day,  with  its  mills  and 
‘^^^PPlyiuf^f  the  world  with  essential  products, 
nion  by  tlie  financiers  who  came  with  their 

"^Uoro  '^i^i^'d  in  the  development  of  our  resources. 
^ “frenzied  finance”  in  this  devolonment.  but 


the  sji 

ness 


«uss  ^'^nnd,  business  mana^iement  of  our  own  busi 
i-i'e  ^nccessfully  met  the  competition  of 

And  alway.s,  back  of  our 
'vliito  stand  tliose  detorminwl  men  who  created 

d<d(ls  of  cotton  from  the  Bio  Grande  to 
value  and  far-reaching  results 
of  illustrated  only  recently.  When  the 

aioney  du  the  part  of  the  people  caused  the 

tki'onjyijoijt'^  *^*^*''”  people 

^ grim  Pali’  "‘‘^e  terrified  at  the  approach  of 

gold  fro'*'’  7!  Southern  cotton  that  drew  the  ships 
^^nt  there'  vcOieve  the  situation. 

l)ut  tlie'V"*  "’^>’k  to  do.  Not  only  must  they 
''d‘o  liad  Ixvn  nurture<l  in  freedom 
i^'dustrio]  i)r,  ^ <'<>nununiti(*s.  So  along  with  the 

'^dlders  faced^'^'^'^  <"'0‘e  the  ]>oliticnl  development.  The 
to-day  (.  ' task — more  stupendous  than 

^Poakincr'of  n"*'"  hearts  did  not  falter. 

^titloo]{  Jot  us  not  forget  that  the  political 

I’ospopj.  'Djp  darker  than  the  industrial 

.|^’^•'tgelnent  nni**'*  J«iid,  and  by  ceaseless  toil,  wise 
* *Jo  to  crawl  * '”''^*"”’te<l  determination,  it  was  pos- 
"0  >>  and  at  last  burst  the  chains  of 
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poverty  with  which  they  were  fettered.  But  what  states* 
man  looking  upon  the  disorder— yes,  more  than  disorder, 
the  chaos — could  see  the  possibility  of  ordered  commum* 
ties  in  our  own  section,  much  less  the  possibility  o 
national  influence?  Absolutely  drained  of  resourc^ 
having  no  credit  anywhere,  those  who  had  former/ 
given  their  time  to  the  study  of  public  questions  no' 
forced  to  work.  Slavery,  the  cornerstone  of  their  eco- 
nomic and  social  system  for  four  hundred  years 
not  even  the  hope  of  a successful  compact  with  their  o 
mer  foes,  hut  the  torturing  vision  of  long  years, 
which  their  land  Avas  to  be  the  prey  of  the  spoiler-  - 
than  this,  they  wore  forced  to  work  out  their 
as  members  of  the  same  race,  “heirs  to  the 
privileges,”  but  ever  and  at  all  times  faced  by  nu 
of  their  former  bondsmen — those  dark,  vague, 
masses,  forever  free  from  their  former  masters,  jc 
free  from  the  black  man’s  barbaric  past.  jjg. 

Facing  such  difficulties,  the  builders  of  the  *^j|pi-ed 
' gan  the  political  development  that  was  to 
and  happy  communities.  An  investigation  ^ wit^^' 
the  startling  fact  that  the  political  administra 
in  the  Southern  States  themselves  surpass^^^  jjg 
respects  that  of  any  other  section  of  the  ^j-e  th^^^ 
sure,  there  have  been  numerous  conflicts,  b« 
not  local  and  usually  settled  without  niilita 

cnee?  fnances 

In  no  other  commonwealths  have  State  > tb® 

HO  well  managed  as  in  the  Southern 

white  ptKiple  recovered  control  *‘’!l*^ot  method®  ^ 

ments.”  The  robbery,  speculation,  cor  ^^jjj,rjictec**®j 

l)os.ses  and  political  machines  that  have 

other  sections  have  not  flonrished 

officials  expended  public  funds  with 
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was  so  necessary  for  years,  but  with  increased  de- 
*^*<^*r  policies  have  been  more  liberal,  but  al- 
l^^js  attended  with  such  splendid  judgment  and  sterling 
Ea^‘1^^^  credit  of  the  States  has  steadily  risen, 

min'  of  local  government  has  been  ad- 

to  0 * practical  judgment  and  wisdom  as 

^^oniniand  the  respect  of  the  nation. 

^^"•ai'^  national  affairs  the  South  has  not 

she  l”*^  prestige.  During  the  period  since  1860 

'®he  dn  fo^oished  the  presidents  for  the  nation  as 

not  1860.  Our  statesmen  have  not  had  and 

^hcy  on  influence  in  the  Senate  chamber  that 

surel^  " deny  that,  though  slowl}-, 

nior^’  regaining  our  lost  influence?  Win- 

^nuse  of  ^ niore  the  confidence  of  other  sections,  be- 
®Pcct  of  'o^instrial  supremacy  commanding  the  re- 
^^hghtenoT  ourselves  becoming  more  liberal  and 

nn^d  every  rea.son  to  believe  that  at 

hese  South  will  again  come  into  her  own? 

is  uov^'m  ^ ^fnssachusetts,  from  a man  whose 
heart  of  o,jp  a voice  that  in  life  spoke  from  the 

Said  : ^ ■'^’nerica’s  greatest  state.snien.  Senator 

here 
principle. 


flistf 
Hear 

voicQ 


these 


the  Soiitf'^  ’Stance : “You  men  have  come  up  1 
‘Opposed  yoi,  *,  nfter  year  and  stood  on  principle. 

auj  respect  you.  You  could  have  gained 

''cen  tjjg  ]')  *”*'  i>y  becoming  the  balance  of  power  be- 
but  Republican  parties  of  the 

Jaiued  true  to  *^^11  your  birthright  and  re- 

Prmcple.  if  every  man  of  the  North 
ith  the  virtues  it  has  cherished 


to  ,1!  P*’>npiple, 

the  h "'i 


lin.'i  . ^ . ^ U nas  cocn8iioa 

oe  uf  freedon  ’ 

^ achieveinenf'^f  N country  and  bi^ar  it 

^ fhe  respect  ?„  , • "'‘'^"’■'‘‘'nres  indicate  very  strik- 

"luch  our  States  are  held?  Onlr  a 
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few  months  ago  the  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  backed 
by  the  sentiment  of  the  State,  by  the  sentiment  of  the 
South,  took  up  the  cause  of  the  people  against  a grea 
corporation,  hurled  the  “bull”  of  States’  Rights  at  a 
Federal  judiciary  that  was  tracking  the  letter  but  strung^ 
ling  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  and  his  voice  'va 

heard.  ^ 

Moreover,  the  builders  neglected  no  part  of  the  str 
ture.  They  endeavore<l  to  give  it  correct 
and  symmetry.  While  some  were  laying  the 
for  our  industrial  and  political  advancement, 
were  making  secure  the  foundation  for  the  intellc*^ 
and  spiritual  life  of  the  people. 

We  must  call  attention  to  those  who  came  to  ou 
sorted  colleges  and  began  the  work  so  abrupt 
pended.  Dr.  Lyman  Ablmtt  says:  “Comparing 
tions  as  they  existed  in  1867  with  the  conditions  a 
exist  in  1907,  I think,  if  he  is  unprejudiced,  onc^^^^ 
admit  that  the  educational  development  of  the 
the  last  forty  years  is  without  parallel  in  t 
tional  history  of  the  world.  Gen.  Robert  L- 
ing  down  the  sword  and  taking  up  the  pen,  tU® 

age  he  paid  to  popular  education  ’I!hv  Vt  no 

presidency  of  Washington  and  I.ee  Lni'ors 
ample  which  has  proved  an  inspiration,  .jy  and 
State,  then  to  all  the  Southern  States,  and  inn 

tiirdily,  to  the  whole  nation.”  following 

There  are  more  nu*n  than  we  know  «bo,  gooA'^ 
exnmi)le  of  their  commander,  returned 
against  the  arme<l  foe  and  began  the  • ,j,jjgre 
tic  against  the  mon*  subtle  ^ 

more  of  them  than  we  know  who,  again 
handsome  salaries  and  easy  positions  '*!  |y,aiiari<’®^ 
content  to  remain  in  the  school  room  on 
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^0  salaries.  Tliore  are  such  men  throughout  the  South — 
•-re  are  such  men  in  Wake  Forest.  They  move  quietly 
^inong  us,  apparently  unconscious  of  the  fact  that  they 
t^e  heroes  by  every  definition  of  the  word.  Some  of 
lu  sit  in  this  building  to-night,  the  pictures  of  some 
Us  from  the  walls  of  the  Philomathesian  and  Eu- 
lan  halls  each  week  as  we  gather  there;  the  pictures  of 
look 

“ight. 


upon  us  from  the  walls  of  this  building  to- 


®uuth  "’^luse  very  lives  have  been  built  into  the 
Im.,  truly  as  brick  and  mortnr  are  built  into  this 
of  ed  the  brilliant  rays  from  the  searchlight 

niote  tieginning  to  pierce  even  the  more  re- 

beiuo- Southland,  now  that  ignorance  is 

Southern  colleges 

troiu  endowed,  now  that  even  we  l>oys 

coip?,.  the  shops  may  dare  look  up  and  hope 

®iucore^t^  training,  let  us  not  fail  to  place  our  tribute  of 
®^uth  ut  the  feet  of  those  builders  of  the 

^^'^t  fort'-”  'taring  the  “forty  years  in  the  wilderness,” 
appreciate  uight  that  we  can  never  properly 

®^crifle,>d^'’  * 'vander,  but  stoml,  and  toileil,  and 

As 


road  til 


Uever  fo'j.,,,  of  the  South’s  achievement  let 

*tespaip  the  ^ tbrough  the  p<‘riod  of  struggle  and 
dark  patl*"”^  uther  builder.s  shine,  illuminating 
^'‘^piratioii'a”^  trodden  bj’  our  fathers  with  the  light 


So 


utl. 


-the  faces  of  the  women  of  the 


he  descrii"  1 <lif<playe<l  heroism  that  can 

, tuirdeus  no”*’  “wilderness,”  they  shared 

®^od  thetuselvn'”'*”^*^  responsibilities,  accus- 

^ble  n-itr  ♦?  conditions,  and  cheerfully, 

^ '^urd.  *uir  husbands,  marche<l  onward  and 

or  laud  them  ^ ran  properly  describe  their 

But  the^'  need  not  words  from  any 
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one — their  achievements  are  their  everlasting  monu* 
ments. 

These  builders  all,  men  and  women,  ^ 

“ Held  it  true  with  him  who  sings 
To  one  clesr  harp  of  direre  tones 
That  men  may  rise  on  stepping  stones 
Of  their  dead  selrea  to  higher  things." 

In  conclusion,  we  would  say  that  a consideration 
these  men  and  women  should  make  us  all  better,  m ^ 
patriotic  citizens.  As  we  become  Southern  patriots, 
become  American  patriots.  National  patriotism 
sum  of  local  patriotisms.  Only  through  love  of 


locality  can  we  love  the  whole  country.  Henry 


Ubof 


says,  “lie  loves  not  mankind  less,  who  loves  his  neig 

Ue 


most.”  And  George  Eliot,  “The  germ  of  the  best  rnt*" 


liin® 


ism  is  in  the  love  that  a man  has  for  the  hom® 
habits,  for  the  soil  he  tills,  for  the  trees  that  g*'® 
shade,  and  the  hills  that  stand  in  his  pathway-^ 

We  should  love  the  South,  cherish  her  traditio®®^^ 
keep  the  memory  of  our  “Southern  builders”  g*^® 
times.  And  in  this  day  of  transition,  this  day 
pcrity  which  they  created  and  in  which  ne  jj^l  of 
to  be  forgetful  of  how  the  prosperity  came 
the  duties  and  problems  before  us — this  K®" 

put  iron  in  our  blood  and  purpose  in  our 
mcml)ering  these  and  their  deeds,  none  of  us  jjj 

or  1)0  recreant — the  very  memory  would  re® 
words  of  another,  that: 


“ New  ooeuiona  U*ch  new  dutie* 

Time  make*  aDCteat  uneoot^ 

They  muat  onward  and  atill  upward. 

Who  would  keep  abreaal  of  truth. 

So  before  ua  Ilea  the  futaie. 

In  it  let  ua  motora  be;  ^ portal 

Hut  wo  ne’er  moat  try  that  Ftitow  • 

With  any  weak  Diahooored  Key- 
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IN  MEMORY 
By  J.  H.  Bkach. 

Sorrow  has  come, 

Grief  fills  my  heart  to-day; 
My  friend,  my  boyhood  chum. 
Has  passed  away. 


In  shady  nooks, 

In  fields  of  new-mown  hay, 
Hy  rills  and  babbling  brooks 
We  loved  to  play. 


Our  hearts  were  light, 

Onr  minds  from  sorrow  free; 
No  gloom  was  there,  no  night 
I'  Or  him  and  me. 


®nt  pleasures  end. 

Not  all  of  life  is  bright, 
nylight  and  darkness  blend — 
**on  gloomy  night 

Hod  called  him  home. 

He  knoweth  what  is  best 
e softly  whispered,  “Come 
^nd  take  thy  rest” 
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A FATAL  ACCIDENT 


Bv  J.  E.  Hoylje,  '10. 


Soon  after  “Uncle  Sam”  established  his  present  system 
of  handling  mail,  I became  the  unfortunate  substitute 

for  the  carrier  of  Route  2,  K , N.  C.  I say,  unfo’’*;’^' 

nate,  first,  because  I was  usually  put  on  the  road  duriUo 
the  hard  winter  days,  and  the  rainy  ones  of  all  seasoos> 
and,  secondly,  because  during  that  memorable  winter 
1905-190G  I accidentally  heard  a conversation, 
ably  sad,  Avhich  will  never  be  forgotten;  and  sa^v 
deepest  marks  of  grief  writteli  on  the  face  of  one 
patrons  that  ever  mortal  man  was  doomed  to  bear. 

As  I had  to  be  away  from  home  from  seven  lU 

1 nt  nOU^* 

morning  until  four  in  the  afternoon,  my  nieai  a*-  , 

consisted  of  a lunch,  which  I generally  ate  in  my  u 
but  the  second  of  December,  being  an  unusually^ 

. day,  I stopped  in  a “Little  Red  Store”  to  warm  * 
while  I ate  my  lunch.  Things  were  exceedingly 
in  the  store  when  I entered,  though  I noticed 
than  I usually  saw  at  the  place.  But 
any  questions  I drew  a chair  near  the  fire  u 

‘gating.  . . Ijjiods, 

Beyond  the  stove,  with  his  face  buried  »n 

sat  Mr.  M . I soon  found  that  he  noti  aU 

thing.  To  every  click  of  the  door-latch  he  j,s 

anxious  eye.  Ilis  face  became  a study  f®**  lii^ 

each  turn  toward  the  door  gave  me  a jjjjjt  som^ 

liereaved  expression,  I was  soon  niu® 

thing  Uirrible  had  happened.  Finally,  as  n a 

tere<l  the  doonvay,  .Mr.  M -arose  and  me  of  ^ 

strong  embrace.  And  thus,  by  feeling  t u-'P 

sympathetic  hand,  ho  was  able  to  giro  on 
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®ion  to  inner  feeling,  and  for  a moment  his  sobs  were 
^eard  by  all  in  the  room,  while  his  tears  flowed  thick 
fast.  Then  he  resumed  his  former  seat  while  the 
visitor  took  a chair  by  his  side. 

a Avhile  all  was  silent  until  the  stranger  inquired: 
‘Brother  Tom,  toll  me  how  it  all  happened,  and  the  con- 
Bion  of  Wesley.” 

“Bow  can  I,”  said  Thomas  , “tell  accurately  the 

brought  such  a cloud  over  my  life  as 
be  removed  only  by  death?  For  should  Wesley  live 
never  bo  happy  again,  knowing  that  he  is  a cripple 
® account,  and  if  he  dies,  which  is  most  likely,  God 
that  I may  go  with  him. 

Bast  Thursday,  you  know,  was  Thanksgiving  day. 
had^  ^ arranged  to  take  a turkey  hunt.  e 

'^^'ded  that  there  was  no  game  in  the  country  and 
a ^'^^king  lonjr  strides  homeward  when  we  ran  across 
Ob>  ^ of  turkeys  at  the  head  of  Van’s  old  mill-pond. 

that  they  flew  beyond  the  mill  on  the  farther 
by  t,  creek,  Wesley  and  I separated,  he  going  out 
and  Bie  mill  while  I went  further  down 

foot-log.  I had  given  up  hopes  of 
fell  turkeys  a second  time  when  suddenly  there 

aiust  bo^  distinctive  “yelp.”  I knew  that  I 

^'^ds  to  Bir  thirty  minutes  more  would  send  the 

^ few  r ^ proceeded 

can?  the  call  and  listened.  Again  the 

'^'fvancii?,’,  elear,  and  again  I answered,  quietly 

^cst  **'  ^.Be  direction  whi*nce  it  came.  Then,  al* 
^^'ere  conlT?^'**''^^  leapeil  to  my  shoulder, 

^^^^lehina  \ 7 "‘‘Stake.  About  fifty  yards  from  me, 
^eforo  dbi  “ large  tree,  sat  my  turkey,  and  never 

‘u  t shoot - 


“Wl 


lien  th  ‘“ure  accuratelj’. 

c report  of  my  gun  had  die<l  away  a death- 
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like  stillness  reigned.  I feared  to  approach  the  object 
which  had  fallen,  lest  in  the  dim  twilight  I had  inistak®® 
man  for  bird  and  killed  my  sister’s  husband.” 

These  last  words  were  spoken  as  I left  the  room.  Tb®®® 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  duties  of  a rural  letter 
rier  know  that  he  must  be  prompt  in  his  work; 
renewed  my  journey,  hoping  that  my  next  visit  to 

“Little  Red  Store”  would  finish  the  story. 

******* 


And  it  did.  I was  not  called  into  sendee  agai® 
four  months.  During  this  time  I had  forgotten  tue 
versation  which  had  taken  place  in  the  country  s 
Winter  had  passed  and  “gentle  spring”  had  fiH®^ 

18.  But  as  I drew  up 


land  with  joy  and  gladness, 
of  the  store  familiar  scenes  recalled  the  former  c® 


inrcf' 

tuf' 


sation.  And  being  anxious  to  know  the  end  of 
key  hunt  I inquired  of  the  clerk  whether  it  was  a 
or  Wesley  that  Tom  killed  on  the  last  Thanksgi'  iog^^ 

“What!”  said  he,  “have  you  not  heard  of  the  dea^ 

Wesley  ? FI  is  suffering  has  been  the  j-oa- 

community  for  four  months.  .Yes,  he  g bad 

tents  of  Tom’s  rifle  on  that  unlucky  day. 
struck  him  between  his  shoulders,  ran  down  his 
lodged  on  the  spinal  cord.  Paralysis  followed,  • 
was  never  again  able  to  move  himself.”  r®" 

“Was  there  no  effort  made  to  remove  the  ha 
lieve  the  suffering?” 

“Oh,  yes,”  continued  the  clerk,  “there  b®^ 

enough.  He  was  first  taken  to  a ho.spital  at  j,ao 

when  they  brought  him  home  three 
only  grown  weaker.  Kot  being  satisfied  ^ 
to  save  him,  Tom  took  him  to  a d®*P‘**  * 
vania.  The  day  j-ou  saw  Tom  here  was 
he  spent  away  from  him  from  the  ®‘^**^^**x  jjjg 
and  you  rememlmr  he  was  here  then  to  mec 
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Yes,  I responded.  I suppose  he  found  some  comfort 
seeing  that  he  had  good  attention,  but  was  he  not  im- 
proved by  the  Northern  Hospital?” 

I think  he  was,”  for  it  was  from  there  that  the 
^•^ath  angel  took  him  to  a better  world.  His  body  was 
home  for  interment.  I wish  you  had 
^ Tom  at  the  grave,  though  I am  sure  you  would  not 
Dos*^  confinement  during  Wesley’s  ill- 

told  taken  every  tint  of  health  from  his  face.  He 
had  burial,  which  occurred  last  week,  that  he 

®^^Pt  any  since  Wesley’s  death,  four  days  pre- 
®over  time.  Such  lines  of  grief  and  agony  have 

•tust  ^ human  face.” 

certaijj  ^ person  entered  the  store  with  nervous,  un- 
ciated  ^ hnew  by  the  crepe  on  his  hat,  the  ema- 

bro^v  tl  sunken  eyes  and  contracted 

singly,  't  was  Thomas  M . He  did  not  bear  a 

'“*^8an  of  the  personage  he  possessed  as  he 

^orsn  f which  brought  death  to  Wesley  and 

ne'eJ*""*''- 

9^nd  1 Work  called  me  from  the  store  to  the  road, 
bis  prg  it  did,  for  no  one  can  feel  at  ease 

fac^T^'  suffering  written  in  the  lineaments 

feferen  ^ P‘‘^rt  of  all  who  look  upon  him. 

^^^^ty  min^t  watch  I found  that  I was  already 

Pouch'^T^'f  ^^tching  up  my  lunch  box  and 

^ pass  with  my  work. 

Sfaveyaj-^j  ^^®®^Gy’s  home  I saw  there  in  the  family 
®®Werg  k made  grave  covered  with  withering 

'^^tifuiiy  pathetic. 
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POLONIUS : A CHARACTER  SKETCH. 


By  J.  C.  Breit,  ’ll. 


Polonius  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  characters 
the  play  of  Hamlet.  He  held  the  important 
Advisor-General  of  the  State  and  of  the  people  R* 
court.  He  was  continually  giving  advice  to  his  child 
Hamlet  and  Polonius  were  not  the  best  of  friends 
cause  Hamlet  realized  that  Polonius  was  a 
eaves-dropper  and  he  had  no  patience  with  liini. 
tio,  Hamlet’s  bosom  associate,  held  the  same  opio^*^® 
Polonius  as  did  Hamlet.  , 

Polonius  may  be  properly  termed  “a 
fool.”  It  has  been  said  by  some  critics  that  he 
very  foolishly  and  talked  very  sensibly.  Agaio> 
been  said  that  he  talkc*d  wisely  at  one  time  and 
at  another.  The  advice  which  Polinius  gave  j-iug 
was  especially  fine,  but  the  advice  which  he  ga'®  yidicR' 
and  queen  respecting  the  madness  of  Hamlet 
lous.  But  this  difference  may  be  accounted 
way : the  counsel  given  to  the  son  was  besto’s'  ^ 
him  by  a father  who  was  sincere,  while  that  j^^rd 

king  and  queen  was  conferred  upon  them  by 
Chamberlain.  jjved  aP 

Polonius  was  a great  moralizer,  but  be  gaid- 

to  his  morals. 


„ - , 1 

In  one  of  his  speeches  to  his  so 


" Give  thy  thoufthU  no  tongue 
Be  thou  familiar,  but  by  no  means  jn, 

Beware  of  entrance  to  a quarrel,  but, 

Bear’t  that  the  opposed  may  beware  o 
Give  every  man  thy  ear,  but  few  thy  v 
Neither  a borrower  nor  a lender  be. 

This  above  all:  to  thine  own  self  to  t • 

And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  t e ^ 

Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  m 
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Polonius’s  age  made  him  garrulous;  his  disposition 
*nade  him  shrewd  and  subtle.  He  was  a fawning,  super- 
time-serving  proverb-monger.  He  was  wise  in 
that  he  gave  such  excellent  advice,  but  of  true  wisdom  he 
Qever  had  any.  What  Shakespeare  wished  to  demon- 
'^trate  was  that  wisdom,  like  that  of  Polonius,  which 
^OQsisted  of  a code  of  maxims,  was  not  the  outline  of  a 
P^'ofound  nature,  but  a store  of  long  and  superficial  ex- 
PGi’ionces. 

Polonius  and  the  king  were  the  best  of  friends.  Clau- 
did  not  wish  to  tell  his  state  affairs  and  troubles  to 
^rtriide,  so  he  took  Polonius  into  his  confidence.  Polo- 
the^  understand  Hamlet,  for  Hamlet,  realizing 

fo  of  the  old  man,  spoke  to  him  in  riddles  and 

every  way  possible. 

as  Laertes  went  to  Paris,  Iteynaldo  was  dispatched 
had  '^Pon  the  conduct  of  the  son  on  whom  Polonius 
Pol  so  many  blessings  and  so  much  advice. 

‘^^hl  not  look  for  ideal  morality  from  his  son,  as 
IjjjQ  ^^turai.  Laertes  sowed  his  wild  oats.  If  Laertes 
luan^^^*^^  home  an  accomplished  soldier,  a skillful  horse- 
Up  professor,  Polonius  would  have  treasured  him 
^eeds  ‘^rid  would  have  forgotten  his  son’s  bad 

her  t loved  his  daughter  and  Hamlet  loved 

^’ould”'^’  because  Polonius  did  not  like  Hamlet,  he 
Polonu^”\^'^^'"  receive  Hamlet’s  attentions, 

^’hatev^^  eoinplete  power  over  his  daughter,  and 
Sreat  trutl^'^^^^'*  obediently.  One 

don’t\^'^  ‘Uiuong  his  maxims  was  this:  “Dre.ss 

true.”  borrow  money;  to  thine  own  self  be 
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his  news  to  the  king,  who  was  ready  to  hear  it  Wh^® 
Polonius  tried  to  find  out  from  Hamlet  the  cause  of  kis 
madness,  he  found  out  that  Hamlet  was  too  shrewd 
him.  When  Hamlet  was  having  the  interview  with  j 
mother,  Polonius  resolved  to  hide  behind  the  arras  an 
listen  to  the  conversation.  In  this  he  made  a fatal  nu 
take.  For  Hamlet,  hearing  a noise  behind  the  / 
thought  it  to  be  the  king  and  stabbed  him.  ^^j,e 

somewhat  sorry  for  the  deed  because  he  hoped  to  fia 
king  dead  instead  of  Polonius.  He  tried  to  recogn** 
the  death  of  Polonius  the  pleasure  of  heaven : 

“ 1 do  repent,  but  heaven  hath  pleased  it  so, 

To  punish  me  with  this,  and  this  with  me. 

That  I must  be  their  scourxe  and  minister.” 

The  character  of  Polonius  has  a dramatic  use  lU 
play.  In  the  first  of  the  play  he  acts  the 
fool  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  play  the  gra^  ^ 
keep  up  this  comic  element.  The  tragic  tb® 

' play  is  so  great  that  if  Polonius  was  not  int 

strain  on  the  mind  would  be  too  great,  p®  ® tb^ 
many  good  qualities  and  many  weak  qiialiti®®’ 
weak  ones  are  rather  in  the  preponderance. 
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THE  MISSING  FLOWER 
H.  F.  Pags. 

Through  all  this  Autumn  afternoon, 
Many  a liower-haunted  spot 
Ily  hedge  and  stream  I’ve  searched, 
Hut  found  thee  not. 

Tired,  awhile  here  let  me  rest 
Upon  this  furze-flankt  knoll — 

Ah,  lovely  those  October  hills 
That  skyward  roll ! 

Hut  all  their  glory  unto  me 
Is  an  imperfect  dream, 

Till  I ahall  find  thee  by 
Some  hedge  or  stream. 


cross  the  barren  waste  of  years 
A ineinory  calls  to  me, 
iiil  life  has  little  else  to  give 
^uve  it  and  thee. 


*iil  ^hat  if  I,  this  search  resumed, 
j fail  as  oft  before? 

but  yearn  and  dr(*am  and  seek 
t oreverinore. 
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AUNT  JULIE’S  PROPHECY 


Bt  J.  H.  Beach. 


“Nathan,”  cried  A\int  Julie,  poking  her  kinky 
out  of  the  kitchen  door,  as  she  tossed  a plate  of  hoo 
and  bread  scraps  out  to  old  Fido,  “ ’Never  ye  git  ‘ 
hogs  fed  I want  ye  to  git  dat  ah  baskit  outen  de  c 
crib  and  fetch  me  a baskitful  ob  tatahs  fum  de 

hole.”  tlie 

In  a few  moments  Uncle  Nathan  appeared  vi* 

potatoes.  jjit 

“Now,”  continued  Aunt  Julie,  “Go  and  ketch  i 
ah  domnic  roostah  what’s  lK*en  a crowin’  ’round 
big.  J^Iissus  tells  me  dat  Henry  is  coinin’  home  c 
and  dat  he  is  gwine  to  fetch  a uudder  feller  '' 

Now  ye  knows  we’s  jis’  got  to  fix  up  a lettle  os  > 

it’s  pore  grub  dem  college  fellers  S’*®”  _ pieas«”* 

Uncle  Natlian  went  alsiut  his  task  in  a uio 
mood  because  he  thought  the  world  of  Henry  a jo 

do  anything  to  please  him.  Aunt  Julie  los  _|,tecl 
setting  things  right  in  the  kitchen,  for  ® 
helping  her  missus  make  everything  look  - ^.,,ars 

vitlng.  Since  the  death  of  Dora’s  mother 
ago  a most  intimate  friendship  had  "J’®""  jjys  go 
her  and  Julie,  and  to  her  Dora  would  • 

advice.  . . . jjad  oka’’”  - 

Dorn  had  not  been  idle  all  this  tune,  .jpo  of 

the  parlor  into  a little  to  giic 


the  parlor  into  a lune  jkh ••  • 
hrotlier  and  new  friend.  She  did  no  > 
for  their  arrival.  As  she 

«,«■  Il.nry  »nd  Mr.  «»  ,,'eir 

house.  She  greeteil  them  with  a ph  ■ 
them  into  the  parlor,  and  for  the  ne 
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cup  of  joy  w as  full.  Henry  was  happy  with  the  thought 
uf  again  being  at  home.  Clyde  was  happy  in  the  presence 
Bora.  She  was  a picture  of  beauty,  a blooming  lass 
eighteen  summers,  with  auburn  hair,  rosy  cheeks  and 
piercing  blue  eyes.  She,  too,  was  happy,  because  she 
yas  trying  to  make  others  so.  Their  conversation  was 
^terrupted  at  length  by  the  ringing  of  the  supper  liell. 

^ supper  the  party  was  lively,  with  Henry  and  his 
ather  leading  the  conversation.  Uncle  Nathan  and 
Julie,  nestled  by  the  kitchen  fire,  listened  to  the 
^ ^8  of  merry  voices  as  it  came  to  their  ears  through  the 
were  perhaps  the  happiest  of  all. 

I)ora’«  was  a very  enjoyable  one,  enlivened  by 

and^l^’  music.  Very  naturally,  of  course,  Henry 

iis  father  were  soon  lost  in  conversation,  leaving 
Uot^^  entertain  Mr.  Powell  (a  thing  to  which  he  did 
least  object).  Before  they  were  aware  of  it 
®oon  heard  striking  the  hour  of  midnight. 

Igjj  .,^^"ere  to  bed  and  lost  in  slt*ep.  All'asleep  did 
^houir]  f ^uy  on  his  pillow  and  thought! 

^''cnim!-  ^^^^ege  life  and  its  hardships,  of  this  pleasant 

Dora  i^iffcrent  from  college  life!  and,  lastly,  of 

u T)n«o;i  1 ^ usUh‘p  to  dream ! To  dream  of  her  and 
Tjjg  ^ ^'i^PPy  future  with  her. 

" spent  as  plrasantly  as  the  previous 
^icen,  and  was,  oh ! too  quickly  gone.  Dora 
^^^chanl^  beautiful,  more  charming.  Clyde  became 
Harn  '‘‘lice  gentlemanly — to  Dora  but  not  to 
Partic^'i  furtive  glances  and  pleasant  smiles, 

father>a  he  paid  to  Dora,  aroused  her 

^‘londa 

returif  uud  Henry 

^^cm  to  Julie  would  not  agree  for 

c " itliout  taking  a Imx  of  dainties  prepared 
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by  her  own  band.  As  she  handed  them  the  box  with 
tears  trickling  down  her  wrinkled  cheeks,  she  told  them 
how  much  she  loved  them,  and  in  her  heart  prayed  fo’’ 
their  happiness.  As  Mr.  Ilarper  drove  them  around 
the  bond  of  the  road  they  looked  back  and  waved  a far®" 
well  to  the  girl  and  the  colored  pair,  who  stood  watching 
them  out  of  sight. 

A week  passed  by  before  Henry  wrote.  When 
Harper  brought  the  mail  there  were  two  letters,  one  to 
himself  and  the  other  in  strange  handwriting  to 
Dora  Harper.  They  began  to  come  regularly.  Jlr- 
per  was  opposed  to  the  correspondence  and  urged 
to  stop  it.  He  became  angry  when  she  persisted  ' 
writing.  Dora  went  to  Aunt  Julie  for  consolation. 

“Honey,”  said  Aunt  Julie,  “Yo  pah  dun  got  his  ba^^ 
up  case  ye  is  cospondin’  wid  dat  Mbstah  Powell, 

Jes’  ye  go  on  and  cospon’  wid  him  and  I’ll  see  dat 
his  letters  and  dat  he’ll  git  yourn.  I jis’  ain’t 
'let  ye  be  exposed  upon  no  sich  ob  a way.  Doan 
’bout  it  ef  ye  loves  ^listah  Powell  and  wants  to 
him.  My  proffisy  is  dat  de  good  Lawd  will  p’vido 
way  foil  ye  to  git  him.  Yo  pah  sey  he  shan’t  come 
no  more,  but  he’ll  git  ober  dat  some  time. 
turn  up  to  make  him  wush  he  hadn’t  sed  nuthin 
it,  ’cause  dat  ^Ir.  Powell  is  a peach,  he  is.” 

Dora  consoled  herself  with  Aunt  Julie’s  li'O 
trusted  to  the  future.  tbeif 

Commencement  came.  Henry  and  Clyde  recei  gf, 
diplomas.  Henry  returned  home  to  speno 
Clyde  travele<l  for  a shoe  company.  j.g  trip 

Imte  in  July  ^Ir.  Harper  and  Dora  took  a p 
to  the  mountains.  While  out  driving 
their  horse  became  frightened  and  went  ^-as  ^ 

at  lightning  speed.  Half  a mile  down  the 
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dangerous  curve.  On  one  side  of  the  road  was  a 
mighty  rock  liundreds  of  feet  high ; on  the  other  was  a 
deep  ravine.  The  road  was  wide  enough  for  only  one 
to  pass.  IMr.  Harper  was  unahle  to  stop  his  horse, 
a few  moments  they  would  be  at  the  curve.  It  would 
a almost  sure  death.  Before  they  knew  it  some  one 
mid  the  rein.  With  his  mighty  grasp  he  clung  to  the 
^idle,  although  the  horse  dragged  him  within  two  feet 
the  ravine.  In  their  fright  Dora  and  her  father  had 
mled  to  recognize  the  man  who  stood  between  them  and 
It  \vas  Clyde  Powell.  lie  had  been  indulging  in 
"’alk  up  the  mountain  road  from  a neighbor- 
^ b lotel ; he  had  seated  himself  to  rest  for  a few  minutes 
aw  overhanging  rock  and  had  noticed  the  run- 

Ile^^  Dmir  assistance, 

yjj^.  /^^^''mpanied  them  to  the  hotel  and  was  a frequent 
tow  return  home.  Mr.  Harper’s  attitude 

tliin^*^  wholly  changed.  He  had  found  some- 

ParM  him.  When  the  time  came  for  them  to 

T\v*^  urged  Clyde  to  pay  them  another  visit 
tiig  months  after  the  return  of  Dora  and  her  father 
j^y  an  ^ homestead  seemed  overflowing  with 

more  cheerfulness  than  ever 
^I'icken  Nathan  brought  the  potatoes,  killed  the 
^^ste  in  the  stovewood.  With  her  usual 

^^’^ith  m^  Aunt  Julie  decorated  tlie  dining-room, 

the  than  on  the  previous  occasion  Dora 

the  reali^^t^^  order  for,  on  the  morrow,  was  to  begin 

Clyde’s  dream  and  the  fulfillment  of 
•Culm’s  phophecy. 
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HERBERT  PEELE.  Editor 


Tt  event  in  the  whole  college  year  is  I®*’  . 

forward  to  with  quite  the  same 
interest  as  our  annual  debate.  Mercer 
versity,  for  the  past  two  years,  has  been  our  antago^^^^^ 
and,  undaunted  by  two  consecutive  defeats,  this  c<> 
will  meet  us  again,  in  Atlanta.  Already  among 
citement  is  manifrat  and  speculation  is  rife,  f 
no  college  in  the  State  has  a greater  percentage 
torics  to  its  credit,  in  contests  of  this  kind, 

I-'orest,  and  an  inglorious  defeat  she  has  ^iiis 

We  realize,  however,  the  tremendous  are 

year.  We  must  meet  the  Georgians,  who,  ^^jgof  th® 
straining  every  ner>e  to  lient  us  in  this  last  tiicir 

serif's,  on  their  own  territory;  we  must  si^k  ^ judges, 
friends,  and  make  our  argument  before  (»corg^  previe^'^ 
All  this,  too,  is  in  the  fare  of  the  fact  that  ou^ 
victories  will  influence  the  decision,  in  case  o 
bate,  in  Mercer’s  favor.  j[onda.r> 

Nevertheless,  with  the  approach  of  -.ns 
enthusiasm  is  increasing  and  conflden^  jespif®  ^ 
stronger  here  every  day.  We  believe  t ^a 
odds  Wake  Forest  will  win;  and  we  are 
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^fippens,  that  our  debaters  will  do  themselves  and  their 
college  honor. 

Last  year  some  measure  of  the  glamour  and  the  glory 
victory  was  lost  becanse  our  students  had  not  the 
privilege  of  attending  the  debate.  The  triumphal  return 
our  speakers  and  the  celebration  in  their  honor  was 
Srund,  inspiring,  never  to  be  forgotten.  Still  every  one 


'vho  has 


ever  been  present  on  such  an  occasion  knows 


lit  Uii  ouv-ii  «111 

u for  arousing  enthusiasm,  for  awaking  ambition  and 
notliing  can  quite  take  the  place  of  seeing 
Forest’s  representatives  walk  over  their  opponents, 
or  no  victory,  then,  we  should  like  to  see  Wake 
Thcr  ‘ rousements’’  on  the  Georgians  this  year. 

8ot  ti  ^ special  train  and  cheap  rates,  and  if  we 

repr„*^^*^  that’s  great,  we’ll  have  a larger 

to  Atlanta  than  Mercer  herself.  Here’s 

^*‘0  trip,-_„,jj  U)  victory! 


Th, 


As: 


Athletic 


'sociati 


t)ue  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  growth 
and  development  at  Wake  Forest  is  the 
"'^lich  is  • increasing  interest  in  athletics 

to  manifesting  itself.  Haskethall  has 

^^*le  sharo^^^r  athletics  is  attracting  no  inconsider- 
^outn  novor^*  *^tten(ion,  and  candidates  for  the  baseball 
felt  qtiite  so  numerous.  This  interest  is 

^^Idetic  snow  ^*u)se  who  take  active  part  in 

as  a\vhni  oxtending  itself  also  to  the  student 
Raines  dn*^’  attendwl  our  basket- 

and  alreadv  n gratifyingly 

‘0  afternoon  to  ^ ” '”*”*’”*’*  numl>er  are  turning  out  in 
. must  iw.  « t^'e  practice  on  the  diamond. 

to  be  our  athletic 

auccessful,  must  have  also  the  luicking 
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of  a strong  and  well-organized  Athletic  Associatio®' 
Many  students  seem  to  think  that  they  will  have  done 
their  full  duty  when  they  have  attended  the  games  an 
contributed  their  share  to  the  rooting.  This  is  not  true- 
Our  teams  can  not  live  without  an  Athletic  Associatio®* 
and  an  Athletic  Association  can  not  exist  without 
hers.  Our  Association  deserves  the  support  and 
the  influence  of  every  one  of  us,  and  no  excuse 
man  able  to  attend  college  can  give  for  refusing  to 
come  a member  is  valid.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  us,  the  n^_^ 
ber  of  the  College  community  who  fails  to 
self  with  this  Association  is  doing  both  himself  an 
College  an  injustice. 

Now,  it  is  a matter  for  congratulation  that 
bership  of  our  Association  this  year  is  unusually 
but  it  is  greatly  to  be  deplored  that  even  yet  a co^ 

' able  number  of  students  are  holding  Iwick  to 
to  watch  their  companions  struggling  with  a 
which  all  could  carry  so  casilv.  To  every  one  * jy 
group,  whether  he  l)e  a laggard,  a knocRer, 
asleep,  we  propound  this  question : be 

Friend,  what  sort  of  a college  would  ® 

If  all  of  its  students  were  just  like  thee?  «jcs’ 

This  is  a corruption  of  a classic  ***“***^*'*^°q1J 
put  it  jn  yoiir  pipe  and  smoke  it,”  a.s  t 
preacher  UBe<l  to  say.  And  then — why,  j®'® 

Association,  of  course. 

id 

Tie  Student  It  may  seem  strange  ttot  it  * jog  a®*^ 
E*“r  but  one  of  the  most  , xps 

Fiction  Medels  tnKks  of  the  •^*'‘J"Vj^oble 

DENT  is  to  wNNire  a sulBcient  number  o * that  i>® 
butions  for  the  magazine.  In  fact,  ^ ^niy  th® 
the  editors  published  during  the  paat  y 
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solicited  articles  that  are  turned  oyer  to  them,  The  Stu- 
dent would  long  ago  have  degenerated  into  a magazine 
'lopartiueuts ; that  is,  one  in  which  practically  all  the 
"ork  is  done  by  the  editors. 

I^ut  though  it  has  always  taken  tactful  persuasion  and 
ireless  effort  to  induce  the  average  Wake  Forest  man  to 
^Drk  yp  ^ contribution  for  The  Student,  the  difficulty, 
Dring  the  present  year,  seems  to  have  increased  tenfold. 
D only  have  the  editors  been  compelled  to  make  re- 
D(  visits  to  the  rooms  of  those  whom  they  believed  to 
hav^  ^^PDhle  of  writing  for  the  magazine,  but  they 
piles  ^Dduced  to  the  expedient  of  searching  through 


ii\  * — — 

kyg  ^ publication  that  many  students  have  shown 
editors  in  the  form  of  complaints  that 
is  ^^^d:nt  is  not  up  to  its  past  standard  and  that  it 
out  on  time. 

Poein\’i  the  twenty-five  dollar  prize,  for  the  beat 

Coll^^  year,  there  are  offered  to  the  contributors  of 
**ubnutt^?*^  medals,  one  for  the  best  story 

best^^  Editors  during  the  year,  the  other  for 

'^Dtions  ^ '’Dry  small  numl>er  of  eligible  contri- 

^ors  of  **^'^*'  handed  in,  and  there  are  but  two  num- 
^^is  Word  yEt  to  go  to  press.  To  the  wise 

tot  'Duld  be  8\ifficient.  It’s  time  for  somebody 


of 

material. 


Pi'oini  ■ in  the  English  department  for 


Indeed  the  only  evidence  of  inter- 


husy. 


''^^ork  there  complaint  on  the  part  of 

^’^yuENT  staff  of  unusual  difficulty  in 
|Eatioii  but  men  to  contribute  to  this  pub- 

Delarijj  thnt^f!"  Literary  Societies  are  also 

Bnd  awav  > iu  the  Society  halls  this  year  is 

^ ‘1«  »l«ndard.  Thi,  can  not' be  ci- 
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plained  on  the  ground  that  there  is  a dearth  of  speaker* 
or  a lack  of  interest  in  Society  work;  for  when  an  olil 
query  is  brought  up  for  discussion  sessions  are  as  le*^ 
as  ever  and  debates  are  marked  by  all  their  former  vigef' 
With  all  sincerity,  then,  and  without  an  atom  of 
spect  or  ill-feeling,  we  ask  our  instructors  if  there  is 
some  truth  in  the  generally  prevailing  notion  that 
faculty  are  making  the  class-room  work  too  heavy? 
it  not  true  that  the  lesson  assignments  are  somc’ti®^® 
rather  long,  that  tests  are  increasingly  frequent;  and 
not  ghosts  of  the  buried  abominations,  mid-tenn 
nations,  masquerading  under  the  name  of  final 
Certainly  the  opinion  is  general  and  oft-expressed. 

We  believe,  however,  (hat  the  students  themselves,  a^® 
not  the  faculty,  are  chiefly  to  blame  for  the  existiOr  ® 
ditions.  Somebody  stnick  the  keynote  the  other 
when  he  said,  “It  looks  like  every  man  that 
here  last  fall  tried  to  load  himself  down  "puHy 
That  comes  pretty  near  to  l)eing  the  litoral  truth- 
half  the  men,  and  in  this  there  is  no  exaggeration, 
one  way  or  another  taking  more  work  than  ea 
regulations  permit  Indeed  we  believe  that  to 

dents  but  (vase  to  evade  the  regulations  in 
heavy  work  and  to  undertake  tasks  beyond  dis- 

the  greater  part  of  the  present  di.scouragement,^^_^j 
content,  together  with  much  of  the  fruitless  *n 
against  the  faculty,  would  be  eliminated.  -«ives  int^’ 
Now,  it  is  very  human,  having  gotten  ourse  glso 

unpleasant  situation,  to  look  aronnd  uni'*®* 

to  lay  the  blame  upon.  This,  however,  i*  fj,iilts, 
and  unwise.  I/*t  us  realise  rather,  then,  * '^„___j,od 
well  ns  their  remedies,  “oft  in  ourselvea  do  le, 
accordingly  next  year. 


WAKE  FOREST  ALUMNI 


HILLIARD  J.  MASSEY.  Editor 


1000.  Spruill  is  pastor  of  the  church  at  Crawfordsnlle,  Ga. 

'ille  **  succeeding  in  the  practice  of  law  at  ayes- 

4_  Crcasnian,  at  Sylva,  has  taken  the  place  of  Ret. 

^ • urieson  who  has  taken  the  church  at  HamleL 
Windsor  •*  doing  well  as  a practicing  physician  at 

n ' who  for  a number  of  years  so  successfully  con- 

'ipal  nf  T “*•  Hill,  i*  now  doing  a great  work  as  prin- 

^ 01  Lcaksvillc  Institute. 

•—’O'"'  '^*^***  Parker  is  principal  of  I..ewiston  High  School, 
lousiness  ^o'^'ORlon  has  severed  his  connection  with  the  lumber 

■~-’80  **  secretary  Sanford  Huggy  Company,  Sanford,  X.  C. 

Florence  \ ••  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  at 

'~-’05  Smith  is  in  business  at  Timmonsrille,  S.  C. 

^opiinary  *-n'lom,  who  will  finish  his  course  at  touisrille 

--.’Og  *P'’>ng,  has  been  called  to  the  pastorate  at  Salemhurg. 

^‘sister,  but"  **  making  a fine  record,  not  only  as  a 

endpy  Count  oapacity  of  Superintendent  Public  Instruction, 

of  Oil.,  o.  y>  e is  contributing  much  to  the  educational  development 


'“'f  State 

'0,5. 


^''oengboro.  P''ice  is  vice-president  Pcele  Commercial  College, 


stca; 


■’Ot-'oo.  j . 

, -O'ship  r>  ' • H'^yan  is  operator  of  wireless  telegraphy  on  the 

* anUg,  “**  wn.  running  between  New  York  and  Bermuda 

"^^Oo 

■’08.  ..n^  ^oodnek  is  teaching  at  Elis 


"**«•”  «!  ''undred 
e>Uch  ig 


Eliubeth  City. 

O-  "ucii  is  ,1,  , 0”'^  <’>ghty.six  is  the  enrollment  since  Christ- 

onder  tw  “‘'.'•"^""oe  record  at  the  Wingate  School,  in  Union 
“‘org  of  ' P«-'ncipal8hip  of  Prof.  M.  B.  Dry.  one  of  the  best 
i-’00.>oi.  Ro"  Recorder. 

SUf*^  '^ofurned  v '|'*^'‘‘r  after  an  interval  of  some  time  in  Vlr- 

“^tate.  "od  to  North  Carolina  and  again  Uken  work  in  his  native 
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— ’6C-’C8.  J.  B.  Brewer,  president  of  Roanoke  College,  Danvill®* 
has  in  a large  measure  raised  this  school  to  its  high  standard  ol  ^ 
eellence. 

— ’94-’96.  W.  Brickhouse  is  Clerk  of  Court  of  Tyrrell  County. 

ja  ia 

— ’76-83.  Prof.  T.  J.  Simmons,  president  Shorter  College>  * ^ 
Italy  where  he  went  to  attend  the  opening  exercises  or  the  new  P* 
branch  of  Shorter  College  to  be  located  at  Plorence,  Italy.  jye 
terprise  will  be  of  great  value  to  American  students,  as  it  will  ^ 
them  much  needed  protection  while  in  a foreign  country. — 

Index. 

t.  Sea*" 

— ’72-’73.  Dr.  M.  C.  Chamblee,  firm  of  Jf.  C.  Chamblee  « 
VVakeRcld,  N.  C.,  is  a prosperous  business  man.  For  severa  ) 

Dr.  Chamblee  practiced  medicine,  later  he  turned  his  a“®”  ver  1>® 
farming,  and  finally  has  given  his  time  to  business.  In  wba 
has  undertaken  he  has  been  successful. 


— ’81.  R.  A.  P.  Cooley,  of  Nashville,  is  among  the  leading 


lawy 


•era 


of  North  Carolina. 


bus'' 


nesa 


— ’79.’80.  J.  B.  Pearce,  of  Boylan-Pearce  Co.,  is  a leading 
man  of  Raleigh.  res'*^®^ 

— ’87-’89.  Rev.  A.  A.  Pippin,  who  for  some  years  past 
at  Wakefield,  has  a large  and  important  field  of  work  an 
eflectivc  service  in  his  section.  5bell’^ 

— ’75-’78.  J.  Y.  Hamrick  is  editor  and  manager  of  Th 
Aurora,  one  of  the  leading  county  papers  of  the  State.  jg 

— ’90- ’92.  J.  E.  Dowd  has  charge  of  the  school  at 
bringing  things  to  pass  for  educational  development. 

— ’71-’73.  J.  L.  Kelly  is  a progressive  and  prosperou 
Granville  County.  . ^ a 

— '90.  T.  W.  Bickett,  of  Louisburg,  is  recognised  conn^^^j^ 

capable  lawyer.  For  a number  of  years  he  has  ‘^ntv  and  State- 
with  all  movements  for  the  betterment  of  his  conn  y 
represented  Franklin  County  in  the  last  l^islat****' 

— ’03-’05.  C.  A.  Smith  is  teaching  at  Garland.  S.  C- 

—’89.  Prof.  E.  L.  Middleton,  who  as  principal  ««®''®‘*[oorc. 

has  done  much  for  education,  has  recently  be<w  * jj  C-  * 
Sunday  School  Board  of  North  Carolina,  succeeding 
who  is  now  editor  of  The  Bihlical  Recorder. 


exchange  department 


CHARLES  S.  BARNETTE,  Editor. 


the  February  magazines,  which  have  reached  us,  we 
improvement  over  the  January  issues,  both  in  quality 
*“^jority*'o*f  ^ material.  \Ve  are  likewise  glad  to  observe  that  the 

be  magazines  contain  more  or  less  verse,  some  of  which 

Eoth  in  „ poetry.  Nothing  helps  a college  magazine  so  much, 

Priately  pj  ^ ‘'■‘■^nce  and  interest,  as  a few  well-selected  poems  appro- 
*'eater  a between  the  essays  and  stories.  It  gives  the  magazine 

"'“y  adds  •'oets  the  eyes  as  well  as  the  mind,  and  in  every 

° •attractiveness.  Not  all  college  students  can  write 
every  college  there  arc  generally  a few  students  who. 


Poetr 


alth, 


y>  but 


*•  fairly  the  watchcare  of  the  muse,  can  produce  verse 

q£  the^**^  order;  some  of  which  wdll  favorably  compare  with 
*“®8azinea.  and"^''"®  in  many  of  our  more  pretentious 

jji  ®Uch  it  p^  'I*  **  ^or  the  student  who  possesses  this  “knack” 
*®Puting  the  ) of  writing  verse  to  develop  his  gift.  Not 

in  readin°  ®‘‘ymg  “that  poets  are  born  and  not  made,”  how- 
poets  a^i  '**  •'^rly  writings  of  some  of  our  most  highly  recog- 
mature  ve  them  with  the  productions  of  later  and 

^ imbed  “tp  ^‘•i*  notice  the  steps  by  which  they 

j®i*Hudc  that  the^  '‘‘Emitting  the  truth  of  the  above  proverb, 

We'k  ^^®  muse’s  ^ brought  forth  gradually  and  not  spontaneously 
®'ieve  that  it"^”'”  ’ 'n  any  profession  has  its  value  and 

The  V valuable  to  the  would-be  poet. 

Ohscrt-cr 


m 


tn  ,’^®^''inK  ninft„  VO  ui 

poe^*^®®  it  nmone  I,!'"*!  **  careful  review  of  it  we  do  not  hesitate 

is  n best  of  exchanges.  It  contains  three  well  written 

good  we  think  is  “The  Poet.” 


comes  to  us  this  month  well  filled  with 


•ike  t^”'*  ®*'®*^eii  of  this  fn,„  /“  f'  * ’ 
eonte  ®'*'Pimsizo  the  mous  American,  and  right  here  we  would 


Henry  Van  Dyke" 

-oitn  thn  • — ’ --oilt  here  we  would 

•mfore,T„d  7h!!f  by  of  our 


ton, 

®maii, 


^ ° many  essays  to  fu  '*  college  studenU  should  not 
alip,,’  "'•'o  have  lonw  • ° cf  great  men  like  Tennyson,  Mil- 

selep^.  'i'fails,  have  ^ passed  to  rest  and  whose  lives,  to  the 
•••iug  n*  ^^®i‘'  subjects  ^ i'®®°*'ded  by  so  many  writers.  Let  them 

f®'’elope7l,  ^iwgynist’-'^e^nr*  **''*  “* 

^•lome  i it  is  ttii  • a unique  plot  which  is  well 

® ^iie  Same  thnf* v'*"*^'***'®*®  •“•'’es  the  story  for  the 

as  been  dwelt  on  many  times  before — a 
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bachelor  and  a girl;  in  “The  Misogynist”  a dog  and  an  automobi  e ^ar ^ 
thrown  in,  which  in  a way  serve  to  create  interest.  The  most  en  e^^ 
taining  story  in  this  issue  is  “Pete,  Awganizer.”  It  is 
negro  dialect  and  is  well  done.  “Pete”  recounts  some  of  his 
experiences  in  “pohticipatin’  in  de  joys  ob  life,”  as  he  ,.^jy 

finally  attributes  his  downfall  to  “craps.”  We  do  not  criticize  - 
Friend,  Mr.  Broomfield,”  as  the  whole  of  the  story  is  -not  con  a 
in  this  issue. 

“Poetry  and  Religion”  in  The  Merccrian  shows  good 
part  of  the  author  and  is  written  in  a clear  and 
"The  End  of  the  Chase”  is  an  imaginative  ghost  story.  The  a 
holds  the  reader’s  interest,  and  gradually  reaches  a climax  t a 
suits  this  kind  of  story.  However  the  author  is  either 
with  fox-luinting  or  the  sport  is  pursued  in  his  part  of  t e co 
differently  from  what  it  is  in  the  locality  from  whence  we  hai 
describes  it  as  occuring  at  night,  while  from  our  little  fox 
experience  we  thought  it  to  be  entirely  a “day-time  ’ 
he  get  fox-hunting  confused  with  that  greatest  of  all  hunting, 
and  coon-hunting?  The  magazine  contains  several  poems,  * 
which,  we  think,  is  “The  Child  King.”  All  of  the  dcpaitn 
conducted  with  ability,  and  the  page  devoted  to  caricatures  o 
life  enlivens  the  magazine  considerably.  {grial 

The  Emory  and  Henry  Era  is  very  deficient  in  merit- 

containing  only  two  stories,  one  essay  and  three  poems  o 
“Hrowning*a  Optimism”  is  the  best  article  contained  in  t *3  *® 
author  shows  familiarity  with  Browning’s  works  and  han  c 
very  well.  The  departments  arc  conducted  with  jg  write 

ness.  We  suggest  that  the  editors  cncourap  the  ® g„t  of  » 

more  articles  of  a literary  nature.  The  literary  epa  gffort 

magazine  should  be  the  most  important  department,  a 
made  to  keep  it  up  to  a high  standard.  matter. 

The  Sothicestern  University  Magazine  is  full  of  good  , poem 

which  is  well  balanced.  On  its  first  page,  j.  position  f®*' 

clipped  from  one  of  its  exchanges.  We  think  the  ^gpjd  be  "'ei^ 
this  would  have  been  in  the  exchange  department  1 contain 

for  the  body  of  the  magazine,  this  first  page^^especi  . gg^jaining 
only  original  poems.  “My  Uncle,  the  Murderer,  is  a » js  » 

a good  plot  developed  with  ability.  “A  Romance  ® ^jjttcn  wi^** 
story  dealing  with  frontier  life  in  the  early  days  an  that 

considerable  skill,  showing  some  familiarity  of  t c ® ^ ggj  their 

form  of  literature,  though  the  part  dealing  wit  pggsibiliti®*'  '* 
customs  shows  too  much  artificiality.  "Far  Eas  gjisting  in  t ® 
a good  essay,  dealing  with  threatening  conditions  no 
Orient. 
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In  picking  up  the  Davidson  College  Magazine  ve  are  glad  to  note 
the  full  table  of  contents  which  it  presents,  embracing  poetry,  fiction 
and  essays.  “The  Beginning  of  Poetry”  is  the  best  poem  contained, 
though  it  is  rather  superficial  in  conception.  “The  Masquerade”  is  a 
love  story  with  a tragic  ending.  The  author  shows  some  style  and 
some  ability  in  developing  the  plot,  but  he  gives  one  a rather  sudden 
fall  in  the  climactic  ending.  “Our  Ancestors— The  Sea  Kings,”  is 
an  historical  essay,  dealing  with  the  wanderings  of  the  Norsemen.  For 
such  an  essay  it  is  well  written,  but  presents  no  new  thoughts.  I\e 
are  all  familiar  with  that  period  of  history.  We  think  a more  modern 
topic  well  discussed  would  be  appreciated  much  more.  However  the 
aiagazine  as  a whole  is  good.  The  material  in  the  departments  is 
Well  arranged  and  prepared. 

We  are  glad  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  the  following:  'Sorth  Texas 
State  Normal  Journal,  The  Wesleyan,  The  Aeorn,  llandolph  Macon 
Monthly,  Ilampden-Uidncy  Magazine,  The  College  Message,  The  Fur- 
Wan  Echo,  The  lAmestone  Star,  The  University  of  Virginia  Magazine, 
//.  S.  Enterprise,  The  Mirror,  The  William  Jeicell  Student,  The 
(Concept,  The  Huff  and  Blue,  The  Susquehanna,  The  Chatterbox,  Neic- 
^^rry  Stylus,  Black  and  Gold,  New  Bern  II.  S.  Magazine,  The  Central 
Collegian,  The  Criterion,  William  and  Mary  Magazine,  Howard  Col- 
^^gian,  M.  W.  C.  Criterion,  The  Colgate  Madisonensis,  The  Bed  and 
M’hite,  Winthrop  Journal,  The  Palmetto,  The  I’hialomathcan,  Guilford 
Mollegian,  Wofford  College  Journal,  Trinity  Archive. 
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“Oh  I Tom,”  she  said  on  greeting  me, 

In  tones  of  great  alarm, — 

"They  said  that  in  the  game  to-day. 

You’d  broken  your  right  arm. 

I calmed  her  tender,  groundless  fears. 

With  vehemence  and  haste. 

And  just  to  prove  the  arm  was  sound. 

Slipped  it  around  her  waist. 

So,  nestling  close  beside  me,  she 
Smiled  sweetly  in  my  face; 

“That’s  great,”  said  she,  “not  broken. 

Nor  even  out  of  place.” — Ex. 

0* 

"Evolution,”  quoth  the  monkey, 

“Maketh  all  mankind  one  kin; 

There’s  no  chance  at  all  about  it. 

Tails  we  lose  and  heads  they  win.” — Ex. 

Though  they  had  never  met  b-4. 

What  cause  had  she  2-caret 
She  loved  him  10-derly,  because 
He  was  a 1,000,000-aire. — Ex. 

HAVE  A FELLOW.  ^ 

The  effort  of  The  Ladies’  Home  Journal  to  prod  yic  ser- 

members  to  greater  effusiveness  in  welcoming  strangers  o^^^  these 
vices  may  lead  to  overloading  hospitality  in  various  ways.  down 

ways  was  revealed  to  a warm-hearted  Western  pastor.  ^ 

from  the  pulpit  after  the  evening  sermon  he  found  a s hand- 

person  of  a fair-haired  Swede,  and,  greeting  her  wit  » hon>e 

clasp,  said:  “I  am  very  glad  too  see  you.  I want  you  _ 

here.  I’d  like  to  become  acquainted  with  you.  I ^ j j,ave 

address  I’ll  call  and  see  you.”  “Thank  you,"  she  repneu. 
a fellow.” — Selected. 
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HE  SPOKE. 

“Speak  to  me,”  she  pleaded,  and  looked  into  his  deep  brown  eye*. 
“Speak  to  me,”  she  repeated,  and  stroked  his  soft  curly  hair.  And 
this  he  could  not  resist.  “Bowwow,”  he  said.— The  Princtton  Review. 

J* 

“May  I print  a kiss  on  your  lips?”  I said. 

And  she  nodded  a sweet  permission; 

So  we  went  to  press  and  I rather  guess. 

We  printed  a large  edition. 

“But  one  edition  is  hardly  enough,” 

She  said,  with  a charming  pout; 

So  again,  in  the  press  the  form  was  placed. 

And  we  got  many  “extras”  out. — Ex. 

A Fresh,  stood  on  the  burning  deck, — 

As  far  as  we  can  learn. 

He  stood  in  perfect  safety, 

He  was  too  green  to  burn. — Ex. 

’Twas  in  a restaurant  they  met. 

One  Borneo  and  Juliet; 

And  since  that  time  he’s  been  in  debt. 

For  Bomeo’d  what  Julio’t. 

— 7'he  Red  and  White. 

"Crossing  the  Atlantic  with  Mark  Twain  last  summer,”  said  a W.  C. 
U.  woman,  “I  asked  his  opinion  of  the  prohibition  law.  His  reply 
'^as  very  characteristic,  very  humorous. 

‘I  am  a friend  of  temperance  and  want  it  to  succeed,’  he  said,  but 
f Uiink  prohibition  is  practical.  The  Germans,  you  see,  prevent 

look  at  them.  I am  sorry  to  learn  that  they  have  just  invented  a 
Method  of  making  bran<ly  out  of  sawdust.  Now  what  chance  will  pro- 
•bition  have  when  a man  can  take  a rip  saw  and  go  out  and  get  drunk 
a fence  rail?  What  is  the  good  of  prohibition  if  a man  is  able  to 
lirandy  mashes  out  of  the  shingles  of  his  roof  or  if  he  can  get 
* •riuin  tremens  by  drinking  the  legs  olT  the  kitchen  chairs!  ’ ” — Roehet- 

Herald. 
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IN  AND  ABOUT  COLLEGE 


LEE  M.  WHITE,  Editor 

— Anniversary — gone!  Baseball  time,  hurrah! 

— Glad  rags;  oh,  my,  did  you  see  them? 

— Some  hearts  are  sad,  especially  among  the  newish. 

— The  Athletic  Association  met  Wednesday  night, 
February  12th,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a football 
manager.  Mr.  Leslie  Ilardy  was  the  lucky  man.  Here  s 
to  our  football  team  of  1908 — the  first  in  sixteen  years. 

—Mr.  W.  D.  Upshaw,  of  Atlanta,  editor  of  The  Golden 
A ge,  addre,s.sed  a large  audience  Tuesday  night  on  Pro* 
hibition.  His  address  was  good  and  he  kept  his  heare^ 
interested  from  start  to  finish.  A compliment  which  ® 
paid  one  of  our  pivfessors  must  not  be  omitted, 
words  were  somewhat  to  this  effect:  ^ . 

“That  marvelous  master  of  linguistic  loquacity, 
refreshing  wonder  of  rhetorical  grandeur,  that  conqu^ 
ing  hero  of  the  Wake  Forest  Endowment,  Prof. 
Carlyle  I” 

Good  for  Mr.  Upshaw!  Even  Georgians  have  o 
mit  Wake  Forest’s  supremacy  in  everything. 

—Prof.  Gulley  (on  Law  Class)  : “.Mr.  B., 

Mr.  Blackstone  write  his  Commentaries?” 

Mr.  B. — “He  wanted  to  extinguish  himself  amon 

great  men  of  his  time.”  . , gjjiy 

Prof.  Gulley:  “Bight,  sir;  exactly  right,  sir; 

you’re  exactly  wrong,  sir. 

— To  the  delight  of  all,  practice  for  baseball 
and  there  are  many  c^ager  contestants  for  the 
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positions.  Forty  men  have  signed  up — who  says  we’re 
not  going  to  have  a crack-a-jack  team?  You  just  wait 
till  Temple  gets  to  shoving  the  goods  across  the  plate  to 
our  premier  catcher,  Hamrick ; and  if  there  should  be 
one  chance  to  roll  to  Ilammond,  or  Benton,  or  Couch, 
look  out  for  the  umpire’s  shout — “you’re  out,”  when  any 
of  them  shoot  it  to  first  base.  Now  about  that  first  sack : 
There  are  two  men  showing  up  well  for  that  position — 
Josey  and  Nelson.  Good  luck  to  both.  None  of  us  envy 
Crozier  his  job  of  selecting  the  best  man.  Then  if  a 
cbance  hall  should  roam  to  the  outfield,  there’s  Freeman, 
f>awson,  Blanton,  Leggett,  Creasman,  Duffy  or  H.  T. 
'Thite,  and  a score  of  others  who  might  tuck  it  away  in 
^oir  gloves ; Blanton  and  Couch  pretty  good  for  second 
pitchers.  We  pledge,  with  a deep  draft  of  cool  water — 
Ualeigh  has  gone  dry — our  loyalty,  and  we  hope  that  the 
*^ason  of  1908  will  be  one  that  all  of  us  shall  remember. 

The  sophomore  basketball  team  has  challenged  Little- 
ion  for  a game.  Jiittleton  has  accei)ted  and  the  match 
''  iii  be  pulled  off  some  time  soon.  We  see  no  reason  why 
Sophs,  shouldn’t  win— they’re  a fast  set  for  a basket- 
quintette. 

.—On  February  loth,  the  college  basketball  team,  con- 
^istiiig  of  Couch  (Capt.),  Little,  Gay,  Duffy,  White, 
■ C. ; and  01iv('r  and  White,  L.  j\L,  substitutes,  along 
"ith  the  coach,  Mr.  Crozier,  left  for  a week’s  trip.  They 
^^^yod  five  games,  winning  two,  the  game  with  Asheville 
' ’^hool  and  the  game  with  Atlanta  Y.  !M.  C.  A.,  and  los- 
k three.  All  the  games  were  hotly  contested  from  be- 
*^*'Bing  to  end.  The  last  three  games  they  played  under 
disadvantages.  Several  of  the  men  were  crippled 
this  handloni)i)ed  the  team  work  considerably. 
® 'inderstand  from  Mr.  Crozier  that  he  is  fully  satisfied 
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with  the  trip.  Especially  did  the  team  meet  hard  luck 
in  Asheville  and  Auburn.  Those  teams  did  not  play 
basketball — the  games  from  beginning  to  end  were  slug- 
ging, rough  and  tumble  fights.  The  schedule  consisted 
of  five  games:  Asheville  School  at  Asheville  School, 
Asheville  Y.  xM.  C.  A. ; Atlanta  Y.  M.  C.  A. ; Columbus 
Y.  M.  C.  A. ; and  Alabama  Technological  Institute  at 


Auburn. 

That  Wake  Forest  is  still  the  champion  of  this  State, 
we  would  like  to  inform  those  gentlemen  of  the  Asheville 
y.  M.  C.  A.  The  game  we  lost  to  them  does  not  decide 
which  team  shall  be  champion  of  this  State  until  they 
have  plaj'ed  us  here.  Let  the  Asheville  quintette  mar 
these  words  and  beware — they  are  stamping  on  wob  . 
ground. 

— The  basket-ball  meu  report  that  they  were 
courteously  at  every  place.  We  wish  to  thank  the 
ferent  teams  for  the  kindnesses  tendered  our  team- 
— Dump  White  (in  the  sleeper  smoker) . 
throw  these  peelings  out  the  window.”  , 

Oliver:  “All  right,” — trj’ing  to  open  the 
rings  the  bell.  .U  this  all  the  other  fellows  run  o 
(he  platform. 

Porter:  “Yes,  sir!”  inir 

Oliver:  “I— T— di— dn’t  want  you  for  anyt  g 

ticular.”  , . j,er 

— Mi.ss  Anna  Kitchin,  of  Scotland  Neck,  is  'i® 

n‘lativc.s.  choosing 

— The  preliminary,  held  for  the  , Thursday 

spejikers  for  the  Mercer  Debate,  was  e ten- 

night.  The  subject:  “Resolved,  That  the  gov- 

dencies  of  centralization  of  power  in  tie  ” pepiib' 
ernment  are  beneficial  lo  the  best  inters  s ^ 
lie.”  The  question  was  well  debated,  l>o  ‘ I 
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The  Merceriaus  have  chosen  the  negative.  To  defend 
oiir  side,  the  aftiriuatlve,  the  judges  of  the  contest,  Drs. 
Poteat,  Gorrell  and  Paschal,  have  chosen  as  our  repre- 
sentatives Messrs.  F.  F.  Brown  and  F.  T.  Collins,  with 
U.  T.  Stevens  as  alternate.  This  is  a good  team  and  they 
should  come  back  from  the  contest  with  colors  flying  and 
with  another  victory  to  be  celebrated  with  the  happy 
hurrahs  and  cheers  of  a 103ml  student  body.  April  the 
twentieth,  Easter  Monday  night,  will  decide! 

All  the  other  speakers,  Ilipps,  King,  Tilley  and  Hen- 
derson, make  good  speeches.  The  preliminary  was 
judgwl  the  best  of  any  that  we  have  had  in  a good  long 
^hile. 

—Mr.  Horton,  the  representative  of  Whiting  Bros., 
"as  on  the  Hill  three  days  the  latter  part  of  February. 

—Mr.  Koppel,  of  Norfolk,  with  a fine  lot  of  spring 
Roods,  made  us  a visit  the  first  part  of  the  mouth. 

Such  visits  as  these  remind  us  that  spring  and  the 
*^eball  season  is  near. 

—Mr.  liufus  Hunter,  of  Baleigh,  spent  a day  on  the 
®^ill  the  latter  part  of  the  month. 

—Dr.  Poteat  deliver(‘d  an  address  before  the  A.  & M. 
J’;  il.  C.  A.  on  the  subject,  “Plans  for  Chosing  a Life 
^'ork,”  Siimiayj  February  Kith. 

—Mr.  W.  B.  Smith,  of  Forestville,  died  Saturday,  Feb- 
fuary  29th,  after  a few  hours  of  illness.  Funeral  ser- 
wer(»  iioid  at  the  home  of  the  deceased  the  next 
“^ternoon,  Sunday,  the  first. 

^Mr.  .James  Adams  was  taken  sick  suddenly  on  Sat- 
twenty-ninth  with  appendicitis.  The  college 
^ (Jaine.s,  operated  the  next 

*’*'oon.  We  tinderstand  that  his  ease  is  progressing 

®oon  be  back  at  his  work. 
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— Sunday  morning,  March  1st,  Dr.  Gaines  preached 
in  the  absence  of  the  college  pastor.  Dr.  Lynch,  who  was 
kept  away  from  his  pulpit  on  account  of  sickness.  Dr. 
Gaines’s  sermon  was  listened  to  with  much  interest. 

— The  new  grand-stand  is  rapidly  nearing  completion. 
For  a long  time  we  have  needed  a new  one,  and  we  take 
this  opportunity  to  thank  Mr.  Crozier  for  his  efforts  in 
that  direction.  The  diamond  will  be  practically  in  the 
same  place.  We  understand  also  that  it  is  the  intention 
to  construct  bleachers.  This  will  add  much  to  the  Ath- 
letic Field,  and  will  make  it  much  more  convenient  for 
the  fellows.  Heretofore  it  was  rather  inconvenient  to 
stand  up  during  a game.  With  the  new  bleachers,  this 
w'ill  not  he  the  case  and  the  fellows  can  go  out  and  enjoy 
the  game  with  more  comfort. 

— On  Sunday  morning,  February  23d,  Professor  Hig^ 
smith  addressed  the  Baraca  and  Philathea  classes  of  the 
Baptist  Church  of  Benson  on  the  Baraca  work. 
understand  that  Prof.  Ilighsmith’s  address  was 
received. 

— Sunday,  March  Ist,  Prof.  Ilighsmith  addressed  the 
Baptist  people  of  Wise  on  “The  Ideal  Life.” 

— On  Monday,  February  24th,  Professor  nigh^’”**^ 
carried  his  Practice  Class  in  Education  to 
observe  the  work  in  tlie  schools  there.  The  class  '****. 
Wiley  School,  the  High  School;  also  Shaw 
to  get  a practical  knowledge  of  the  industrial 
done  there.  Every  one  reports  a pleasant  and  pro 
trip. 

— Friday  afternoon,  the  28th,  Mrs.  Crozier 
the  ladies  of  the  Hill.  The  occasion  was  a cele 
of  Washington’s  birthday.  The  parlors  were 
with  bunting  and  Hags,  and  pinntKl  about  e'cry 
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were  the  little  hatchets,  symbols  of  Washington’s  much- 
boasted  veracity.  Contests  of  various  kinds  w’ere  en- 
gaged in,  which  made  the  time  pass  pleasantly.  Prizes 
were  given  to  the  successful  contestants.  Miss  Lulie 
Dunn,  Miss  Ilallie  Powers,  Miss  Ruby  Reid  and  Mrs. 
Timberlake  were  the  lucky  contestants.  Delightful  re- 
freshments were  served,  consisting  of  fruits,  candies  and 
Tutti  Frutti  Cream.  All  the  ladies  of  the  Hill  w’ere 
present  at  this  delightful  occasion. 

— The  following  is  the  schedule  for  the  Wake  Forest 
baseball  team  for  the  season  1908.  Manager  Couch  is  to 
be  congratulated  on  arranging  such  an  e.vcellcnt  sched- 
ule— especially  considering  the  difficulties  and  hind- 
\ ranees  with  which  he  had  to  contend  last  fall. 
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March  12 — Orange  Grove  School  at  Wake  Forest. 

March  21 — Warrenton  High  School  at  Wake  Forest. 

March  24 — Randolph-Macon  at  Wake  Foiest. 

March  20 — Trinity  Park  School  at  Wake  Forest. 

March  30 — North  Carolina  Deaf  and  Dumb  School  at  Wake  Forest. 
April  1 — Elon  College  at  Wake  Forest. 

April  3 — Colgate  University  at  Wake  Forest. 

April  4 — Colgate  University  at  Wake  Foiest. 

April  11 — A.  and  M.  College  of  North  Carolina  at  Wake  Forest. 
April  14 — Davidson  College  at  Wake  Forest. 

April  10 — University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

April  17 — Guilford  College  at  Guilford. 

April  18 — Delaware  College  at  Wake  Forest. 

April  20 — A.  and  M.  College  of  North  Carolina  at  Raleigh. 

April  21 — Charlotte  League  at  Charlotte. 

April  22 — Charlotte  League  at  Charlotte, 
pril  23 — Davidson  College  at  Davidson. 

Pril  24 — Greenville  League  at  Greenville,  S.  C. 

P*'il  25 — Greenville  League  at  Greenville,  S.  C. 

PHl  28 — Guilford  College  at  Wake  Forest. 

Pfil  30 — University  of  North  Carolina  at  Raleigh, 
j ^ Mercer  University  at  Wake  Forest. 

2 Mercer  University  at  Wake  Forest. 

Ma^  ® Eastern  College  of  Virginia  at  Wake  Forest. 

A.  and  M.  College  of  North  Carolina  at  Raleigh. 
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SPRING 


J.  H.  Bisacii,  ’09. 


Come  mild,  reviving  Spring, 

And  with  thee  verdant  fields  and  fragrant  roses  bring. 
Return,  Oh  joyful  time, 

Wlien  birds  in  sweetest  melodies  their  notes  do  chime 
To  bless  the  passing  day. 

Return,  Oh  season  sweet, 

^lien  lovers  ’neath  the  moon’s  pale  beams  their  vows 
repeat. 

Abide  with  us,  we  pray. 

^ut  No ! Tlie  march  of  Father  Time  we  can  not  stay ; 
Good-bye,  thou  must  away. 
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VOLTAIRE 


By  Hubekt  McNeill  Potsat. 

Francois  Marie  Arouet  was  born  on  November  twenty- 
first,  1694,  at  Paris.  Had  the  world,  by  some  super- 
natural means,  known  bow  wonderful  a man  was  brought 
to  the  light  that  day,  may  we  not  reasonably  surmise  that 
many  of  the  great  of  the  time  would  have  made  pilgrim- 
ages to  his  cradle? 

ilost  writers  have  supposed  that  the  name  Voltaire  m 
a sort  of  anagram  from  the  name  “Arouet  le  jeune, 
others  that  it  is  merely  a nom  dc  plume.  Whatever  its 
source,  this  much  is  certain,  that  wherever  it  is  spoken, 
it  is  a synonym  for  justice,  reason,  and  cnlightenmeu  • 

The  elder  Arouet,  a worthy  burgher,  and  a notary  o 
good  repute  for.  integrity  and  skill,  seems  to  have  exer 
less  influence  over  his  son  than  did  the  mother,  ''Im 
said  to  Iiave  been  a woman  of  considerable  intellec  ua^ 
alertness.  It  was  through  her,  too,  that  j’oung  Fianco  ^ 
was  introduced  into  good  society.  . 

At  the  age  of  ten  he  entertnl  the  College 
Grand,  where  he  was  entirely  under  the 
Jesuits.  Having  received  no  (Hlucation  until  t la  ^ 
he  was  naturally  subject  to  their  every 
may  well  believe  that  he  obtaimnl  there  man}  o m 
and  principles  which  afterwards  ruled  bis  ’ 
taire’s  irrepressible  temper  was  very  quickly  u' 
and  along  with  it  a wonderful  originality.  „jeuf 

ing  the  College  Louis-le-Grand,  the  Ab  )e  « 
had  him  introduceil  into  the  Society  of  the 
society  was  noted  for  levity  and  trifling  influence 
and,  no  doubt,  bad  a great,  la.sting,  and  ba  e i 
on  Voltaire’s  cbaracter. 
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In  1711  he  left  college  and,  as  was  entirely  natural, 
had  a serious  tilt  with  his  good  father,  who  wanted  him 
to  be  a lawyer.  For  a while  he  submitted  and  so  was 
taken  to  The  Hague  by  a brother  of  the  Abbe  Chateau- 
neuf,— the  one  who  first  taught  Voltaire  the  doctrines  of 
deism.  Here  he  became  involved  in  a love  scrape  and 
was  peremptorily  sent  home  by  the  ilanpiis.  In  1<15, 
the  year  in  which  Louis  XIV  died,  Voltaire  became 
twenty-one,  to  liis  great  delight,  and,  we  may  well  be- 
lieve, to  the  intense  satisfaction  of  the  elder  Arouet,  who 
was  by  this  time  glad  enough  to  get  such  a troublesome 
nvember  of  his  houseliold  off  his  hands. 

At  this  time  young  Voltaire,  falling  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Ducliesse  du  Maine,  wrote  some  lampoons  on 
I’ldlip,  Regent  D’Orleaus,  who  was  on  the  throne  dur- 
ing the  minority  of  Louis  XV,  which  first  caused  him 
to  be  driven  into  exile  and  afterwards  lauded  in  the 
Pastille,  where  he  remained  for  nearly  a year.  After 
iie  was  released  he  spent  a checkered  eight  years  until 
ihs  visit  to  England.  During  those  memorable  years  he 
Saw  his  tragedy,  Ocdipc,  produced  with  great  success, 
<^ompleted  his  Henriadc,  received  a beating  at  the  hands 
of  a government  spy,  visited  the  Netherlands,  was  exiled 
‘^Kain,  had  a case  of  smallpox,  and  in  many  other  ways 
nianaged  to  pass  away  the  time.  In  April,  172G,  he  was 
^gain  placed  in  the  Bastille,  because  of  a quarrel  with 
tile  Chevalier  de  Bohan-Chabot,  but  was  releascnl  shortly 
^n  condition  that  he  would  leave  Franco.  He  concluded 

go  to  England. 

The  importance  of  that  visit  to  England  can  hardly  be 
Pleasured.  During  the  thnn;  years  of  his  stay  there  he 
foamed  the  language,  witnessed  the  performance  of 
®^any  of  Shakespeare’s  plays,  and  studied  very  carefully 
^*id  enthusiastically  Newton  and  Locke.  As  has  been 
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said,  deism  was  the  first  doctrine  which  Voltaire  had 
been  taught,  and  in  reality  the  only  one;  and  hence  his 
visit  to  England  during  the  period  when  deism  was 
most  widely  embraced  naturally  had  the  result  of  estab- 
lishing his  belief  in  the  deistic  doctrines.  He  was  also 
greatly  impressed  with  the  advanced  social  conditions 
and  the  freedom  of  speech  and  thought  in  England  as 
compared  with  the  absolute  monarchy  in  France,  not 
only  in  the  realm  of  state,  but  also  in  literature  and 
opinion.  Says  Condorcet;  “The  example  of  England 
showed  him  that  truth  is  not  made  to  remain  a secret  m 
the  hands  of  a few  philosophers.”  The  visit  to  England 
had,  then,  the  effect  of  rendering  absolutely  free  from 
restraint  a nature  which  was  born  for  liberty  and  of 
turning  into  a well-defined  channel  a life  and  intellect 
such  as  the  world  has  rarely  seen.  Ills  purpose  thence- 
forth Condorcet  has  thus  expressed : “From  the  moment 
of  his  return  Voltaire  felt  himself  called  to  destroy  the 
prejudices  of  every  kind,  of  which  his  countrj’  was  ® 
slave.” 

lie  returned  to  Paris  in  1729  and  proceeded 


diately  to  exhibit  some  results  of  his  stay  m 


England 


by  the  publication  of  his  epistle,  *1  Uranie,  Temp  e 
(lout,  and  Lcttren  I’hilosophiqucs.  He  was 
to  leave  the  country  again  when  the  last-name<l 
appeared,  and  so  took  refuge  at  the  estate  of  the 
quise  du  Chatelet  in  Cirey,  near  the  border  o 
raine.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Cirey  resulence  wa^s^ 
first  stage  of  his  literary  manhood.  While  at 
wrote  indefatigably,  Alzirc  and  a treatise  on  t 
tonian  sj'stem  being  his  chief  products.  The  )a  ^ 
taken  off  him  in  1735,  but  he  returned  to  Pa^ 
dom,  for,  as  he  writes  Madame  de  Champbonin 
“Paris  is  a whirlpool  wherein  peace  and  tranqui 
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soul,  Avithout  which  life  is  but  a troublesome  discord,  are 
lost.  I lose  my  vitality,  too;  I am  carried,  or  rather 
dragged  far  from  myself  into  the  turmoil.  I come  and 
go;T  dine  at  one  end  of  the  city  only  to  feast  the  next 
day  at  the  other.  From  the  companionship  of  three  or 
four  intimate  friends  one  must  needs  rush  to  the  opera, 
the  theater;  one  must  vieAV  the  sights  like  a stranger, 
embrace  a hundred  people  in  one  day,  give  and  I’eceiAe  a 
hundred  declarations  of  good-Avill ; not  a moment  to  one- 
self, to  time  to  write,  to  think,  nor  even  to  sleep!  I feel 
like  tliat  man  of  the  olden  time  who  perishcHl  under  the 
weight  of  the  flowers  which  were  throAvn  to  him.”  We 
are  hardly  surprised,  therefore,  that  he  remained  at 
Cirey  almost  continuously  until  the  death  of  the  Mar- 
quise in  1749,  after  which  he  accepted  the  invitation  of 
Proderiok  and  took  up  his  residence  at  the  Prussian 

court. 

It  may  be  Avell  to  mention  at  this  point  the  fact  that 
in  1745  Voltaire  obtained  one  of  the  greatest  desires  of 
ius  life, — admission  into  the  Academy, — by  moans  of  the 
‘ success  of  />«  Princcssc  de  Navarre,  a light  operetta 
which  liameau  set  to  music.  In  order  to  pave  the  way 
fnr  this  triumph  and,  in  fact,  before  the  composition  of 
I-'tt  PrinccHse,  he  had  wu-itten  a most  flattering  and  hypo- 
critical letter  to  the  prefect  of  his  alma  mater,  declaring 
in  the  words  of  Corneille:  “I  am  ready  to  submit  my 
Writings  to  the  judgment  of  the  church,”  and  further, 
“I  deelare  * * * that  if  my  name  has  ever  been  printed 
Under  a page  which  could  scandalize  even  a parish  sex- 
^cn,  I mji  ready  to  tear  it  in  pieces  before  his  eyes;  fur- 
i^iicr,  that  1 wish  to  live  and  to  die  in  peace  in  the  bosom 
the  Catholie,  Apostolic,  and  Koman  church,  without 
attacking  anybody,  without  injuring  anybody,  without 
ndvancing  an  opinion  that  could  be  offensive  in  the  least: 
^ <letcst  everything  which  is  able  to  introduce  the  slight- 
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est  trouble  into  society.”  He  closes  his  remarkable  let- 
ter with  these  very  uu-Voltairean  words:  “C’est  dans  ces 
sentiments  que  je  serai  toujours,  avec  respect,  mon  rever- 
ent pere,  votre  tr^s  humble  et  tr^s  obeissant  serviteur.” 
May  we  not  suppose  that  as  he  sent  that  letter  he  in- 
dulgcHl  in  a very  characteristic  Voltairean  smile  at  his 
ingenuity? 

Ilis  stay  at  the  Prussian  court  was  one  of  mingled 
pleasure  and  pain,  peace  and  conflict.  He  thus  describes 
his  duties  to  Madame  Denis,  his  niece:  “Ma  fonction  est 
de  ne  rien  faire,”  and  continues:  “I  give  one  hour  per 
day  to  the  King  of  Prussia  to  smooth  out  a little  his 
works  in  prose  and  poetry.  I am  his  grammarian  and 
not  his  chamberlain.”  Piqued  by  what  he  cousidenHi 
an  affront  at  the  hands  of  ^laupertius,  the  President  of 
the  Perlin  Academy  of  Sciences,  Voltaire  wrote  and  had 
widely  circulated  his  diatribe  of  Doctor  Akakia,  which 
confirmed  the  king  in  his  dislike  for  his  guest, — a dislike 
and  even  disgust  which  he  had  felt  quite  a considerable 
time;  and  so  poor  Voltaire  was  again  forced  to  move, 
the  same  Voltaire  who  had  declared  with  such  good 
grace:  “Je  dete.ste  tout  ce  qui  pent  porter  le  moiudre 
trouble  dans  la  societe”!  His  work  of  greatest  value 
while  in  Perlin  was  the  completion  of  the  Siecle  de  Louis 
Quatorze. 

From  Perl  in  he  went  first  to  Strassburg  and  then 
to  Colmar,  where  he  attended  to  the  printing  of  his 
Atinalcs  <lc  V Empire.  Failing  in  his  attempts  to  ^ 
turn  to  Paris,  by  reason  of  the  king’s  disfavor 
by  the  Eucclle,  Voltaire  purcha.sed  considerable  prope  y 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Geneva,  and  wfltled  himself  in^^n 
country  home  which  he  called  Les  Helices.  Ere 
abandoned  this  for  Ferney,  another  place  a short 
tance  away,  which  be  had  purchased.  At  Ferney 
spent  jiractically  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
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Perhaps  the  most  important  and  interesting  occur- 
rence of  his  residence  in  the  Geneva  territory  was  his 
spirited  tilt  with  Jeau-Jacques  Rousseau.  Morley  thus 
states  the  positions  taken  by  these  giants  with  reference 
to  the  existing  social  conditions:  “Voltaire’s  theory  * * * 
was  that  the  temporal  order  was  safe  and  firm,  and  that 
it  would  endure  until  criticism  had  transformed  thought 
and  prepared  the  way  for  a regime  of  enlightenment  and 
humanity.  Rousseau,  on  the  contrary,  directed  all  the 
engines  of  passion  against  the  whole  temporal  fabric, 
and  was  so  little  careful  of  freedom  of  thought,  so  little 
confident  in  the  plenary  efficacy  of  rational  persuasion, 
as  to  insist  upon  the  extermination  of  atheists  by  law.” 

With  the  exception  of  this  controversy  the  last  years 
of  the  “iiatriaroh  of  Ferney,”  as  Voltaire  loved  to  call 
himself,  were  spent  in  peace  and  happiness,  but  bj^  no 
means  in  idleness.  Among  his  chief  works,  written  dur- 
ing the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life,  we  may  mention 
Taucrdde,  Philosophie  dc  Vllutoirc,  and  the  ponderous 
Hur  I’Hintoirc  dc  I’Esprit  humaiii  du  temps  de 
^'hdrlcnuijjnc  jusqu  tl  no,s‘  jours.  In  his  eighty-fourth 
year  (1778)  he  wrote  his  last  complete  work,  Irtnc,  and 
Went  to  Paris  to  see  it  played.  The  ovation  he  received 
Would  have  well  graced  a victorious  Cmsar.  He  was 
elected  president  of  the  Academy,  and  began  at  once  to 
'vork  on  a new  dictionary.  But  the  excitement  and  in- 
ten.se  exercise  overcame  his  feeble  body  and  he  was  taken 
iii  about  the  middle  of  May  and  died  on  the  thirtieth, 
surrounded  by  priests,  and  leaving  as  his  last  words  to 
tile  world  which  had  buffeted,  scorned,  and  derided  him : 

I die  in  the  adoration  of  God,  in  love  for  my  friends, 
W ithout  hatred  for  my  enemies,  and  with  my  curse  upon 

’Superstition.” 
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In  attempting  any  delineation  of  the  character  and 
personal  traits  of  Voltaire  one  is  all  but  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  has  never  lived  a man  whose  life 
has  more  completely  ballled  students  or  who  has  been 
more  universally  misunderstood  or  more  hated.  Surely 
he,  of  all  men,  is  heart  and  soul,  mind  and  method,  siti 
generis. 

lie  was  far  from  prepossessing  in  personal  appear- 
ance; lanky,  thin,  with  a very  prominent  nose,  and  keen, 
glittering  eyes.  It  is  said  that  he  took  almost  no  exer- 
cise. He  Avas  rather  more  sober  than  one  AA’ould  expect, 
considering  his  environment,  and,  in  fact,  appears  to 
have  confined  himself  almost  entirely  to  coffee  as  a 
beverage. 

Fearlessness  AA  as  one  of  the  most  prominent  traits  in 
Voltaire’s  character.  He  seenns  to  have  faced  Avithoiit 
hesitation  every  situation  with  which  he  was  confronted 
and  ev’ery  enemy  with  Avhom  he  had  to  deal.  Had  he  not 
been  fearless  can  Ave  believe  that  he  Avould  haA'e  a.ssailed 
so  vigorousl}’  the  social  and  political  conditions  of 
France,  libeled  and  slandered  every  croAvned  head  in 
Europe,  thundered  at  the  gate  of  the  Vatican,  nn 
shaken  to  its  foundations  the  established  church.' 

Along  Avith  fearlessness  Avent  a remarkable  spirit  o 
independence  and  freedom  of  thought  and  action, 
more  than  once  drove  him  from  his  father-land. 
a combined  love  of  courage  and  independence, 
nated,  as  it  Avas,  in  Voltaire,  could  but  long  and 
for  the  emancipation  of  the  pri.soner,  AA'hatever 
prison:  Avhether  the  Ilastille,  the  accepted 
theologj',  the  superstition  and  mystery  of  the  c lur 
or  the  tyranny  of  the  ruling  classes.  One 
sufTicient  to  shoAv  Voltaire’s  intense  hatred  jjjs 

In  17G2  Jean  Calas  was  executeil  for  the  murder  o 
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eldest  son,  his  property  was  confiscated,  and  the  younger 
son  banished.  Voltaire  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
young  man  and  having  concluded  that  the  decisions  of 
the  court  were  unjust  from  beginning  to  end,  all  but 
overturned  Europe  for  three  years  to  have  the  judgment 
set  aside,  and  finally  succeeded. 

There  are  other  characteristics  which  might  be  dis- 
cussed ; such  as  his  genial  and  kindly  spirit  towards  his 
friends,  his  remarkable  gift  of  humor,  his  prolific  liter- 
ary productivity,  his  untiring  energy,  his  platonic  friend- 
ship with  literary  women ; hut  we  merely  mention  these 
and  turn  to  the  darker  side  of  his  character. 

One  of  Voltaire’s  worst  faults  was  his  unscrupulous- 
noss.  He  never  hesitated  to  deviate  from  the  path  of 
truth  and  honor  when  the  deviation  could  possibly  mean 
any  pecuniary  gain  or  personal  aggrandizement.  A 
prominent  instance  is  his  speculation  on  Saxony  treas- 
ury notes  and  his  subsequent  law-suit  with  his  Jewish 
agent,  a tran.saction  which  left  upon  his  name  some  little 
suspicion  of  unfair  dealing. 

Among  his  faiilts  we  are  forcwl  to  notice,  too,  his  all 
but  unmitigated  superficiality.  He  seems  never  to  have 
gone  to  the  bottom  of  anything,  whether  science,  sociol- 
ogy, or  theology;  although  his  consummate  shrewdness 
and  acutene.ss  of  style  in  many  ca.ses  furnish  a sort  of 
covering  for  the  shallowness  beneath  the  surface. 

Voltaire  had  a habit  which,  for  a man  of  his  good 
, Sense,  was  as  curious  and  even  pitiful  as  it  was  destruc- 
tive of  his  peace  of  mind,  namely,  his  foolish  quarreling 
'vith  men  far  lameath  him  and  in  every  way  unworthy  of 
bis  notice,  ilorley  says:  “Instead  of  the  silence,  com- 
posure, and  austere'  oblivion,  which  it  is  the  essence  of 
strength  to  oppose  to  nnworthy  natures,  he  habitually 
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confronted  the  dusty,  creeping  things  that  beset  his 
march,  as  if  they  stood  valiant  and  erect;  and  the  more 
unworthy  they  were,  the  more  vehement  and  strenuous 
and  shrill  was  his  contention  with  them.” 

So  much  for  his  faults. 

What  a mixture  of  good  and  evil,  of  false  and  true! 
What  an  example  to  be  emulated,  but  at  the  some  time, 
what  a duplicity  to  be  shunned.  What  a power  for 
justice  and  yet  what  hypocrisy ! In  truth,  a combination, 
nay,  a heterogeneous  mixture,  of  darkness  and  light, 
of  the  utterly  depraved  and  the  truly  divine. 

Let  us  now  pass  to  a brief  consideration  of  Voltaire’s 
work  in  the  different  fields  of  literatui’e. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  his  enormous  literary  pro- 
ductivity. He  himself  writes  in  1768,  just  after  the  ap- 
pearance of  his  works  in  forty-five  quarto  volumes: 
“When  I consider  all  this  trash  which  I have  written  I 
am  tempted  to  hide  myself  underneath  it,  and  I 
quite  ashamed.  I have  alwaj’s  said  that  one  ought  not 
to  go  down  to  posterity  with  too  much  baggage.” 

Let  us  take  first  his  drama.  Between  fifty  and  sixty 
plays  are  credit(Ki  to  him,  the  best  being  his  tragedies. 
Zaire  and  Meropa  probably  rank  the  highest  It  can- 
not be  said  that  Voltaire’s  plays  possess  any  very  extra- 
ordinary literary  merit,  but  for  sustained  interest,  clear- 
ness of  style,  and  adaptability  to  stage  effect  they  are 
hard  to  surpass. 

Of  his  poems  proper,  including  the  Hcnriade,  t e 
Pticclle,  and  other  smaller  pieces,  not  so  much 
can  be  given.  Tliere  is  a certain  artificial  grace,  it 
true,  a certain  wit,  to  be  sure,  but  no  passion,  no  sense 
of  the  beauty  of  nature,  and  but  little  imagination  an 
suggestivenes.s. 
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Tin*  third  division  of  Voltaire’s  works  consists  of  his 
prose  romances  or  tales,  and  it  is  here  that  he  is  at  his 
best,  for  they  are  the  very  choicest  products  of  his 
genius.  Although  all  of  them  were  composed  with  a 
purpose  in  view  of  attacking  some  enemy  of  his,  this 
purpose  always  disappears  in  the  piece, — a proof  of  the 
genius  of  the  author. 

The  fourth  division  is  composed  of  Voltaire’s  histori- 
cal works,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  ^’^cc/e  de  Louis 
Quatorse,  iii'cclo  dc  Louis  Quinze,  Lssai  sur  les  Moeurs, 
and  Annaks  dc  I’Empirc.  While  in  these  works  Vol- 
taire still  displays  his  unsurpassed  style,  there  is  evident 
much  prejudice,  a great  deal  of  inaccuracy,  and  the  same 
supei  liciality,  which  we  have  already  noted  as  one  of  the 
most  glaring  faults  in  his  own  character. 

II is  scientific  writings  show  such  a dearth  of  deep  and 
careful  research  that  they  hardly  n(>ed  to  be  mentioned 
except  that  it  may  be  said  that  thej’  too  display  marvel- 
ous style. 

Voltaire’s  distressing  superficiality  is  nowhere  more 
nianifest  than  in  the  fifth  division  of  his  works,  his 
philosophical  writings.  The  Dktiomiirc  Philosophique 
is  the  most  important  of  these,  and  consists  of  the  ar- 
ticles which  he  wrote  for  the  Kncyclopedie,  and  of  several 
minor  pieces.  It  is  in  this  work  that  he  shows  most 
strongly  his  feelings  against  the  ICstablished  Church. 

In  his  criticism  Voltaire  displays  much  pungent  wit, 
^>ot  also  a good  deal  of  prejudice  and  lack  of  deep  dis- 
cerniiKuit.  For  instance,  of  Shakespeare  he  says:  “Ilis 
m a fine  nature,  but  very  wild;  there  is  no  regularity,  no 
clearness  of  view,  no  art;  there  is  baseness  along  with 
Ri’andeur,  butfoonery  with  tragedy:  it  is  a chaos  of 
things  terrific  in  which  there  shine  a hundred  beams  of 
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light.”  A few  years  afterwards  Voltaire,  angered  be- 
cause an  editor  of  an  edition  of  Shakespeare  had  called 
him  “dieu  du  theatre,”  wrote  a terrific  tirade  in  which 
he  allowtKi  prejudice  and  anger  to  carry  him  to  a ridicu- 
lous extent. 

The  last  division  is  made  up  of  his  huge  correspond- 
ence, the  store  of  which  is  being  constantly  increased  by 
new  discoveries.  In  his  letters,  which  were  written  to 
perhaps  the  widest  and  most  distinguished  circle  of  cor- 
respondents of  which  any  man  has  ever  been  able  to 
boast,  we  find  his  character  in  the  boldest  relief  and  his 
style  most  variegated;  from  the  letter  to  the  Duches-se 
de  Choiseul,  presenting  her  a pair  of  silk  stockings  made 
by  himself,  to  the  pious  and  dignified  missive  addressed 
to  Father  de  la  Tour,  in  which  he  made  a devout  public 
profession  of  faith, — an  act  of  consummate  hypocrisy, 
committed,  as  we  well  know,  in  order  to  obtain  admis- 
sion to  tlie  Academy. 

Such  then,  in  brief,  was  the  work  of  Voltaire.  Of  bis 
style  in  general  ^lorley  has  this  to  say:  “It  is  like  a 
translucent  stream  of  purest  mountain  water,  moving 
with  swift  and  animated  flow  under  flashing  sunbeams. 
What  more  can  we  add  to  that  beautiful  characteriza 
tion?  . 

Let  us,  therefore,  pass  on  to  discuss  Voltaire’s  religion- 

Among  the  majority  of  people  Voltaire’s  name  lias 
long  been  but  a synonym  for  infidelity,  heresy,  and  un  c* 
lief;  and  we  may  well  believe  that  if  the  old  man 
alive  to-day  he  would  be  forced  to  continue  his  all  n 
nomadic  life,  in  order  to  save  himself  from  the  on 
slaughts  of  his  enemies. 

If  Voltaire  had  any  set  theology  we  must 
that  it  was  deism,  “that  faith  which  sought  above  a 
establish  the  certainty  and  sufficiency  of  natural  re  loi 
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in  opposition  to  the  positive  religions,  and  in  tacitly  or 
expressly  denying  the  unique  significance  of  a super- 
natural revelation  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  W e 
have  already  seen  that  the  first  training  Voltaire  re- 
ceived was  along  deistic  lines.  His  visit  to  England, 
however,  was  mainly  responsible  for  his  life-long  belief 
in  deism.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how  a man  of  Vol- 
taire’s independence  and  absolute  freedom  from  con- 
straint of  every  kind  would  embrace  gladly  a religion 
which  taught  liberty  and  light  and  which  accepted  noth- 
ing which  could  not  be  entirely  explained  and  under- 
stood by  even  the  meanest  intellect. 

Important  as  was  his  visit  to  England,  we  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  great  influence  which  his  early  deistic 
training  exerted  on  his  religious  views.  He  himself  was 
most  strongly  convinced  that  early  education,  environ- 
ment, and  influences  largely  determined  belief.  In  his 
matchless  tragedy,  Zaire,  he  makes  his  heroine  say : “Cus- 
tom and  law  turned  my  first  years  toward  the  religion  of 
the  merry  Turks;  I am  perfectly  sure  that  the  care  which 
is  taken  of  us  during  our  childhood  forms  our  senti- 
ments, our  manners,  our  belief.  On  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges  I should  have  been  a devotee  of  false  gods,  a 
Christian  I should  have  been  in  Paris,  a Mohammedan 
^m  I here:  instruction  accomplishes  everything,  and  the 
hands  of  our  fathers  engrave  on  our  yet  plastic  hearts 
their  first  characters,  wdiich  time  and  future  example 
combine  to  wipe  out  and  w’hich,  it  may  be,  God  alone 
can  efface. 

Let  us  notice  at  this  point  Voltaire’s  attack  on  religion 
and  its  motives. 

The  well-knowui  and  all  but  universally  misinterpreted 
phrase,  “Ecrasez  I’infame,”  which  has  been  twisted  and 
tortured  into  meaning  even  “Crush  the  Christ,”  was  his 
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war-cry,  and  his  foe  we  may  denominate  “persecuting 
and  privileged  ortliodoxy.” 

There  were  two  distinct  elements  underlj’ing  Voltaire’s 
enmity  towards  Christianity,  which  one  of  his  biogra- 
phers outlines  as  follows : “One  of  them  was  the  intellec- 
tual element  of  repugnance  to  a system  of  belief  that 
rested  on  miracles  and  mysteries  irreconcilable  with 
reason.  The  other  was  the  moral  element  of  anger 
against  the  expounders  of  this  system,  their  intolerance 
of  light  and  hatred  of  knowledge,  their  fierce  yet  pro- 
foundh'^  contemptible  struggles  with  one  another,  the 
scandals  of  their  casuistry,  their  besotted  cruelty.”  As 
has  been  stated  before,  ■\’’oltaire  had  no  sympathy  nor 
even  tolerance  for  any  belief  other  than  that  founded 
on  justice  and  on  the  established  and  visible  facts  of 
nature.  Supernaturalism  in  religion  was  to  Voltaire  an 
imposition  on  ignorance,  and  was  therefore  altogether 
banished  from  his  creed. 

llis  exalted  sense  of  justice  rebelled  at  the  cruel  prac- 
tices which  characterized  the  administration  of  govern- 
ment ';under  priostl3'  authoritj'  and  which  made  the 
church  appear  tlie  enemy  of  truth  and  justice  instead  of 
their  incarnation.  Saj’s  a recent  writer:  “Upon  the 
monstrous  death  by  priestlj’  authority’  of  the  poor  Hugo^ 
not,  Voltaire  raised  in  behalf  of  outraged  humanity  a 
shout  tliat  well-nigh  shook  to  its  ruin  every  religious 
establishment  in  Europe.” 

We  must  conclude,  then,  that  Voltaire’s  attack  '^a 
^Vot  on  religion  itself  but  on  the  form  of  it  b^’  whici  ^ 
was  surrounded,  and  on  the  outrages  which  were  perp 

trated  wdth  its  sanction.  ivion 

Let  us  now  review  some  of  Voltaire’s  ideas  of 
and  the  beliefs  which  he  exemplified  in  his  own  li  o 
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In  the  beginning  we  must  admit  that  he  was  very, 
verj^  far  from  being  a pious  man.  His  persistent  and 
unyielding  attack  on  Christianity, — that  is,  on  the  so- 
called  Christianity  of  his  day,  leaves  us  no  room  to  doubt 
but  that  he  Avas  far  from  being  the  saint  which  he  de- 
clared himself  to  be  in  his  letter  to  Father  de  la  Tour. 
Such  hypocrisy  appears  inexcusable  to  us,  but  the  fact 
remains  whenever  there  Avas  a possible  pecuniary,  social 
or  political  gain  involved,  Voltaire’s  conscience  remained 
inert. 

His  distressing  superficiality  Avas  also  much  in  evi- 
dence in  his  attitude  toAvard  religion.  He  alAA’ays  con- 
tented himself  Avith  the  surface,  the  outAvard  appearance, 
the  shell  of  religion.  Had  he  given  much  deep  and 
serious  thought  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  Christ’s 
kingdom,  Ave  are  compelled  to  believe  that  he  would  have 
keen  a far  different  man  and  a far  juster  critic. 

Despite  his  faults  and  shortcomings,  and  despite  his 
tife-long  Avar  on  the  church,  Ave  must  conclude  that  Vol- 
taire Avas  farther,  much  farther  from  being  an  atheist 
tkan  tlie  Avorld  has  believed.  His  Avas  a religion  of 
fca.son,  enlightenment,  and  justice,  AA’here  God  reigned 
supreme  and  manifested  His  right  to  the  throne  by 
mercy,  truth,  and  goodness,  and  not  by  injustice,  cruelty, 
und  superstition.  His  Avas  a religion  of  nature  and  not 
uf  smoking  incense  and  mystic  miracle.  He  conceded 
to  no  man,  dead  or  alive,  the  right  to  be  called  “saint,” 
und  acknoAvledgiHl  the  poAver  of  none  but  God  in  nature 
uud  life.  Think  of  the  church  Voltaire  erected  on  his 
ostate  at  Ferney.  How  suggestive  the  inscription  OA’cr 
^ts  portal : “Deo  erexit'  Voltaire.”  Not  dedicated  to 
Saint  So-and-so,  but  simply  to  God.  It  is  said  that  on 
one  occasion  Voltaire  communed  Avith  the  congregation 
and  even  addressed  them.  A recent  scientific  writer  re- 
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marks : ‘‘When  the  Lisbon  earthquake  shattered  not  only 
houses,  hut  over  a wider  area  the  faith  of  many,  who 
hut  this  smiling  infidel  uttered  the  call  to  faith  in  an 
inscrutihle  Providence  in  view  of  that  catastrophe?” 

May  we  not  believe,  then,  that  this  sneering  critic,  this 
tantalizing  hypocrite,  this  crusher  of  the  church,  had, 
deep  down  in  the  unexplored  and  inaccessible  recesses  of 
his  heart,  a dcHjp  and  true  reverence  for  God?  True  it  is 
that  he  fought  the  church,  maligned  its  leaders,  and 
mocked  at  its  doctrines,  hut  is  it  too  much  to  believe  that 
beneath  his  glittering  armor  there  beat  a heart  overflow- 
ing with  a desire  for  the  triumph  on  earth  of  the  true  re- 
ligion of  God,  proceeding  from  the  throne  of  God  direct 
to  mankind,  and  made  clear  and  plain  by  God’s  oisn 


light? 

Let  us,  in  conclusion,  note  the  influence  of  the  life  an 
work  of  this  man  and  poet,  warrior  and  historian,  cour 
tier  and  patriarch. 

Ilis  influence  on  literature  has  amounted  to  very  i 
for  although  lie  is  probably  the  most  voluminous  iiri  e 
the  world  has  ever  seen  and  one  of  the  most  bii  laa 


yet  he  wrote  no  single  great  masterpiece. 

Religion  felt  the  influence  of  Voltaire’s  life 
deeply  and  lastingly.  Dr.  Eggert  says:  “He  has  re 
dered  the  cause  of  religion  a service  by  exposing  le  < 
ger  it  runs  when  not  built  on  intelligence  am 
sympathy.”  Morley  remarks:  “At  the  time  of  ® ^ 

death  there  was  not  a single  institution  in  Tan 
force  enough  to  be  worth  a month  s pure  lase 
church  was  demoralized  first  by  the  direct  attac ' o 
taire,  * * * and,  second,  by  the  memory  o * „ 

cruelty  and  selfishness  in  the  jesiastical 

And  who  but  Voltaire  thus  aroused  the  ec 

conscience? 
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His  greatest  influence,  however,  has  been  exerted  in 
the  direction  of  intellectual  emancipation.  All  through 
his  long  life  he  ever  kept  this  purpose  and  desire  near 
his  heart.  He  labored  that  knowledge  might  be  ex- 
tended, superstition  banished,  outbursts  of  exotic  pas- 
sion and  senseless  miscarriages  of  justice,  due  to  igno- 
rance and  intellectual  blindness,  forever  eradicated.  He 
did  not  seek,  as  did  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau,  to  overthrow 
the  w’hole  social  regime,  but  declared,  as  has  been  quoted 
above,  that  “the  temporal  order  w'as  safe  and  Arm,  and 
that  it  would  endure  until  criticism  had  transformed 
thought  and  prepared  the  way  for  a regime  of  enlighten- 
ment and  humanity.”  Surely  no  man  ever  suffercMi  more 
from  mental  depravity  and  intellectual  darkness  in  high 
places  than  did  Voltaire,  and  his  clarion  calls  for  light 
Rud  liberty  have  been,  and  shall  be,  tbrough  all  time,  as 
imperative  and  as  distinct  as  though  spoken  but  yes- 
terday. 

Have  these  pages  set  forth  Voltaire;  his  wit,  his 
wisdom,  his  indomitable  energy,  his  humanity,  his  re- 
ligion?  Have  they  presented  a picture  of  the  true  soul 
^f  the  niastor?  It  seems  to  me  that  I can  see  him,  far 
f^way,  on  the  illimitable  shores  of  Eternity,— he  turns 
RRd  looks  tow'ard  me  with  that  kindly  and  yet  unfath- 
omable smile,  and  says:  “No,  you  have  failed  in  your 
task  even  as  all  the  rest  have  failed,  for  I am  the  ever- 
lastincr  enigma  of  the  ages.” 
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A BUTTERFLY 

(Seen  on  a midwinter  day.) 
H.  F.  Page. 


Whither  away 

On  gossamer  wings, 

O wliither  away? — 

When  the  bluebird  sings, 
Atilt  and  asway. 

On  the  lilac  tree. 

Some  morning  in  May, 

Thus,  little  fay. 

Should  I meet  thee. 

But  on  such  a day. 

Whither,  O whither  away? 

What  can  it  be 
This  winter  day 
That  is  luring  thee. 

Far  from  thy  home, 

AAvay  and  away  and  away. 
Careless  to  roam? 

Is  some  roguish  spright. 
Dapper  and  bedight. 

Before  thee  askipping? — 
Be  this  the  reason  why. 
Sweet  little  fay, 
milward  thou  fliest. 

Dipping,  dipping,  dipping. 
Farther  and  farther  away? 


A Butterfly 


Lambs  do  not  play 
’Mong  daffodils 
Anywhere  to-day. 

No  tender  flower 
Kissed  by  sun-shower 
Gently  distills 
Sweets  in  fair  bower 
Over  the  hills. 

Some  evil  charm 
I fear,  I fear,  I fear. 
Is  seeking  thy  hai’m. 

Hear!  Hear!  Hear! 
Good  fairies  calling — 
Calling  to  thee : 


“Turn  while  thou  may’st — 

Quick,  make  thee  haste. 

Careless  little  fay. 

Fly  away  home. 

Trust  not  to-day — 

Come,  come,  come. 

Wander  no  farther  aAvay !” 

South  winds  will  blow 
Just  for  to-day: 

To-morrow  wall  bring 
Skies  cold  and  gray. 

Winds  white  Avith  snow. 

Through  wild  Avood  bleak  and  lone, 

Will  bloAv  and  bloAV  and  bloAV, 

Wailing  as  they  go — 

Making  moan,  making  moan,  making  moan. 
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Hist ! little  fay, 

Away  off  somewhere 

Didst  hear  something  say? 
“Beware!  Beware!  Beware!” 

(’Tis  the  wood  voices  calling 
Out  there  in  the  wild.) 

“Some  mischief-working  snare 
Hidden  waits  in  the  dell — 

Little  fay,  little  fay. 

Thou  art  beguiled 

By  some  death-luring  spell — 

Beware — Come  away.  Come  away.” 

Turn  on  thy  wing 
Quickly  I pray. 

Fly  away  home 
And  there  do  thou  stay. 

Till  the  thrush  begins  to  sing 
In  the  alders  by  the  spring. 

And  the  elf-trumpets  blow. 

Calling  thee  to  play. 

Where  the  brook  waters  throw 
Up  their  feathery  spray. 

And  wild  hyacinths  grow 
Fresh  with  scent  of  Slay. 

Beware,  little  fay. 

Trust  not  to-day — 

Come,  come,  come. 

Fly  away  home,  ^ 

Wander  not,  wander  not  farther  away. 
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JARDY’S  EVIL  GENIUS 

By  Syngardt. 


J.  William  Jardy  dropped  dejectedly  into  a rustic 
surrounded  by  magnolias  in  an  obscui'e  part  of  the  cam- 
pus. It  was  an  hour  after  sunset.  He  bad  refused  his 
usual  walk  with  the  fellows;  because  of  indisposition,  he 
had  told  them,  but  in  reality  because,  from  the  expe- 
riences of  the  day,  unparalleled  in  his  life,  he  wished  to 
slip  away  to  the  silence  of  his  room  and  there  have  his 
“dark  hour  all  unseen.” 

The  moon  was  full  as  he  strode  along  the  walks,  the 
atmosphere  seductive,  and  the  temptation  of  the  rustic 
hidden  away  among  the  magnolias  more  than  he  could 
stand  as  he  passed  to  his  room.  This  darkened  nook 
seemed  somehow  in  sympathy  with  his  thoughts  just 
then;  he  yielded  to  the  impulse  to  stop;  half  uncon- 
sciously he  slid  into  the  open  arms  of  the  seat.  If  the 
hatydid,  seated  snugly  and  undiscoverably  on  a leaf  just 
overhead,  bad  bwn  inclined  to  gossip,  it  would  have  said 
that  the  face  of  the  intruder  in  its  solitude  wore,  as  it 
gathered  its  information  from  the  struggling  moon 
glances,  a woe-begone  expression ; that  dis-solicitude,  de- 
jection and  even  despair  sat  heavily  upon  every  linea- 
ment of  his  countenance. 

^Vas  the  f(dlow  a weakling,  pouting,  petted,  sentimen- 
tal booby?  Ills  brow,  from  which  was  absent  the  quick 
flurry  of  youth,  and  the  broad  expanse  of  his  shoulders 
®aggested  something  better  than  that.  Let  us  turn  back 
the  pages  of  bis  record  now  for  the  day  and  see. 

The  rising  bell  awakened  a young  man  of  comely  looks, 
soaring  hopes,  and  confident,  reserved  manliness.  That 
morning  would  complete  the  round  of  his  examinations. 
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and  if  his  usual  fortune  supported  him  he  would  grad- 
uate only  second  in  his  class — an  honor  not  to  be  de- 
spised by  one  who  had  not  sought  it,  whose  highest  hope 
on  entering  had  been  to  secure  his  diploma.  That  after- 
noon would  see  pulled  off  the  gi-eatest  ball  game  of  the 
season.  The  home  team,  of  which  he  was  catcher,  was 
in  fine  trim.  His  own  record  had  been  almost  flawless, 
and  this  final  effort  would  decide  whether  he  should  win 
a place  on  the  Southern  League  for  the  rest  of  the  season, 
as  he  had  hoped.  The  manager  of  the  best  team  in  the 
League  would  be  there ; it  all  depended,  he  assured  him- 
self, on  this  one  game.  And  furthei’more — “soft  vou !” — 
at  home  was  a little  cherub  of  a mistress  whose  hand, 
though  ever  so  tiny  and  white,  was  somehow  controlling 
all  his  efforts  in  college  as  well  as  elsewhere,  whose  blue 
eyes  looked  his  every  aspiration,  whose  slightest  wishes 
when  resolved  proved  to  be  his  highest  hopes.  Oh,  the 
noon  train  would  doubtless  bring  a letter  from  her,  in 
her  own  dainty  hand — his  delight, — in  congratulation  of 
his  successes,  and — ah,  other  things!  J.  William  Jardy 
went  to  breakfast  a contented  and  happy  man. 

Hut  Philippi’s  are  scattered  all  along  the  way,  and 
sometimes  they  come  without  the  forecast  of  the  ghostly 
warning.  At  sometimes  an  evil  genius  assjimes  the  presi- 
dency of  a day  and  will  not  suffer  the  right  of  iiupeach- 
ment.  At  such  times  he  is  a lucky  man  who  finds  him- 
self armed  .so  strongly  in  integrity  that  deeds  and  events 
fall  about  him  indifferently. 

Our  young  subject  met  with  a very  decided  affront 
when  the  paper  of  the  examinations  was  handed  h un- 
it looked  as  if  the  professor  had  Liken  the  whole  list  o 
questions  from  the  two-wcs^k.s’  work  he  had  missed  ^ ' 

measles  had  him  in  its  clutches,  and  from  the  later  vion  ^ 
while  he  was  away  with  the  team.  The  work  done  t c 
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he  had  not  deemed  of  sufficient  importance  to  deman  I 
his  worrying  with  it  except  in  a general  way.  However, 
he  was  responsible  for  the  whole  and  so  could  not  demur. 
He  floundered  around  in  a sea  of  uncertainty  for  the 
full  three  hours,  and  when  at  last  he  reluctantly  sur- 
rendered his  paper  it  was  with  a feeling  of  the  utmost 
chagrin.  The  coveted  lionor  he  saw  slip  from  him,  and 
not  only  that,  but  he  knew  that  he  had  failed  of  passing. 
There  was  not  a solitary  question  of  the  whole  list  that 
he  could  answer  with  assurance. 

After  the  ordeal  he  needed  some  fresh  air  within 
which  to  thinic.  But  two  hours  of  God’s  oxygen  failed 
to  restore  his  composure,  the  rather  it  fixed  him  in  his 
lost  confidence.  True,  tliere  was  the  possibility  of  get- 
ting another  trial,  but  the  suggestion  failed  to  appeal. 
Already  the  examination  had  been  put  off  to  the  last 
date  at  his  request.  Commencement  was  beginning, 
-^nd,  besides,  the  Faculty  were  none  too  well-disposed 
toward  luembers  of  the  ball  team  whose  work  failed  of 
satisfaction.  To  ask  for  another  trial  would  be  a kind 
of  imposition  as  well  as  concession  of  his  manhood. 
Could  he  pay  the  price?  Could  he  fail  to  graduate? 

Indecision  was  harrowing  up  the  mind  of  the  young 
nian  when  the  whistle  of  the  fast  mail  was  heard.  It 
Would  bring  Marjory’s  letter — ah,  there  was  consolation 
lo  that.  But  poor  Marjory ! If  the  worst  should  come, 
how  would  she  take  his  failure?  A tear  glistened  i n his 
oheek,  but  he  brushed  it  away  almost  rudely,  as  if  un- 
manly of  him.  The  next  few  moments  swallowed  up  his 
troubles  as  he  indulged  in  sweet  anticipations  of  the 
dear  things  he  would  find  in  that  love-tinted  letter. 

^laybe  his  hand  trembh'd  a little  as  it  graspinl  in  the 
hox  for  the  familiar  missive,  but  it  was  a tremor  of  pure 
joy,  of  solace  to  his  wounded  spirit.  Somehow  the  letter 
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felt  thin.  Eagerly  he  broke  the  seal — only  one  sheer  I 
Was  the  dear  girl  sick?  His  heart  swelled  with  sym- 
pathy. He  turned  quickly  away  to  devour  its  contents. 
Only  two  or  three  lines  met  his  astonished  gaze.  They 
were  tliese: 

“My  dear  Mr.  Jardy: — I have  heard  all  about  your  attentions  to 
Miss  Sellwood.  Perhaps  you  had  better  cease  whatever  pastimes  you 
may  have  been  indulging  in  with  me. 

Woundedly,  MARJORY.” 

“The  Hell !”  It  was  the  only  word  in  all  the  wealth 
of  languages  that  occurred  to  him,  and  if  a philologist 
had  cared  to  make  research  on  the  instant  he  would  have 
found  it  was  the  language  of  the  heart.  “Who  was  3Iiss 
Sellwood?”  iVh,  yes,  he  remembered — merely  a passing 
acquaintance  he  had  made  at  the  game  at  L — , and  he 
had  almost  forgotten  her.  Who,  under  demonic  male- 
dictions, could  be  his  malicious  informant?  Thoughts 
of  so  base  an  action  for  the  moment  almost  drove  him 
frantic,  but  the  memory  of  liis  morning’s  experience 
sobered  liim.  What  if — and  lie  felt  a vague  unrest  at 
the  idea — what  if  the  fountains  of  his  fortune  had  gone 
dry  and  now  was  left  only  the  brackish  waters  of  ad- 
versity to  slip  in  and  overwhelm  him?  Surely  not  that. 

The  opposing  teams  were  on  the  field  for  practice  a 
full  half  hour  before  the  game  was  called.  Jardy,  of  the 
home  nine,  came  in  ji  little  late,  but  no  notice  was  taken 
of  it.  Always  he  Avas  in  fine  trim.  Promptly  at  the  ap 
pointed  liour  the  umpire  stepped  into  the  box  and  call 
the  game.  Jardy  took  his  stand  fully  accoutretl  behin 
the  bat,  looking  so  manly,  so  athletic,  and  in  sooth,  so 
sure  to  win  that  a burst  of  ai)plause  rose  from  the 
stand.  Hut  at  his  heart  there  Avas  a tugging  dread. 

AA'Ould  not  liaA’e  been  surprised  if  the  ghost  of  his 
Cmsar,  Avhoever  or  AvhateA-er  that  might  be,  had  su 
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denly  appeared  before  him  and  proclaimed  this  his 
fatal  field. 

The  first  two  or  three  innings  passed  well  enough.  In 
the  warmth  of  the  game  a little  of  the  dead  weight 
slipped  from  the  conscience  of  the  athletic  catcher. 
Maybe—?  But  in  an  unlucky  moment,  in  an  instant, 
while  a fit  of  preoccupation  was  upon  him,  a hall  slipped 
through  his  hands,  humped  against  the  wire  netting  in 
front  of  the  grandstand  and  fell  with^a  thud  upon  the 
ground  and  likewise  upon  the  bosom  of  the  catcher.  A 
man  for  the  visitors  slipped  in  and  scored  while  another 
took  his  place  on  third.  It  was  strike  three  for  the  bat- 
ter who,  with  a sneer,  appropriated  fir.st.  It  was  a 
costly  error,  hut  Jardy  pulled  himself  together  to  redeem 
it.  A few  more  plays  were  made,  hut  at  length  a mis- 
nnderstood  sign  s(  nt  another  hall  through  him  and  the 
second  man  from  third  tallied.  The  captain  muttered 
under  hi.s  breath  and  ground  his  teeth.  Jardy  set  his 
face  as  flint.  Another  hall  came  seemingly  touched  with 
venom  for  the  unfortunate  catcher.  The  hatter  smote 
the  air  frantically  and  the  hiill  found  its  old  home  in  the 
catcher’s  mit  as  if  moulded  there.  At  the  same  time  he 
uf  the  first  was  making  a wild  dash  for  second.  ith 
u feeling  of  fierce  joy  Jardy  swung  the  hall  high  in  air, 
gave  it  the  full  poise  of  his  mighty  arm,  and  sent  it  soar- 
ing full  two  feet  above  the  second  baseman’s  reach.  The 
cunner  continued  his  flight  to  third  and  passed  that  goal 
just  as  the  hall  was  finding  final  lodgment  in  centre- 
fielder’s  hands.  That  fielder  delivered  the  hall  hack 
with  dispatch  by  the  same  route  it  came.  Jardy  caught 
it  while  the  runner  was  full  two  yards  away,  hut  un- 
lucky chance! — some  unkind  fate  tripped  him  and  he 
uieasured  his  length  upon  the  ground.  The  fall  was 
seemingly  unprovoked,  so  the  captain  gave  relief  to  his 
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pent-up  feelings  in  open  abuse.  At  which  poor  Jardy 
picked  up  his  garments  and  left  the  field. 

An  hour  after  nightfall  found  him  as  we  have  de- 
scribed, seated  on  the  rustic  among  the  magnolias  in  the 
solitude  of  the  shadows  and  his  own  thoughts.  The  hot 
flush  that  had  possessed  him  when  last  seen  on  the  ball 
field  had  passed  away  and  in  its  stead  mournful  dejec- 
tion sat.  An  hour  of  this  did  not  revive  him  from  his 
profound  melancholy,  into  which,  (who  shall  deny?)  he 
had  naturally  fallen;  it  rather  fortified  his  disconao- 
lation.  One  change  took  place,  however,  within  those 
racking  moments.  His  face  from  irresolution  assumed 
the  fixedness  of  decision.  And  with  him,  even  in  this 
embattled  state,  to  decide  was  to  act.  He  picked  him- 
self up  from  the  rustic  and  bent  his  course  resolutely 
toward  his  room. 

lie  had  a few  hours  Avithin  which  to  pack  his  trunk. 
Under  the  weight  of  his  other  troubles  he  hadn  t the 
heart  to  ask  for  another  examination.  He  would  take 
the  night  train  for  home.  To  what  extent  will  not  a 
proud  heart  sometimes  go  in  the  first  hours  of  broken 
fortunes!  You  who  are  wiser  will  perhaps  condemn 
our  friend  in  his  hasty  action;  but  in  your  judgment  r^ 
fleet  upon  your  own  first  great  stroke  of  adversity  an^ 
see  whether  or  not  in  your  course  you  followed 
ingly  the  path  of  wisdom.  Friends  gathered  aroun 
sympathy  and  remonstrance,  believing  that  he 
polled  only  by  physical  ailment.  His  , jq 

induced  a kind  of  fever,  and  so  he  was  justi 
explaining  that  he  was  unwell,  ^^hat  mothe  ® 
not  sometimes  hide  even  from  the  friendliest 
most  grievous  wound?  They  knew  only  of  ns  ” 
tune  on  the  ball  ground  and  pitied  rather  than  ce 
him  in  it. 
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As  the  deluded  Jardy  boarded  the  train  that  night  he 
took  care  to  push  his  ticket  secure  in  his  purse,  into  the 
lowest  depths  of  an  inside  waist-coat  pocket.  To  lose  it 
was  as  he  saw  it  the  only  possible  calamity  left  that 
could  befall  him. 

The  people  at  home  were  of  course  very  much  sur- 
prised at,  and  anxious  over  the  prodigal’s  sudden  re- 
turn, when  notified  by  telegram  of  his  approach  a few 
hours  before  liis  arrival.  The  long  ride,  coupled  with 
his  bitter  chafing  at  his  ill-fortune,  had  made  him  down- 
right ill,  and  he  looked  it  every  inch  when  he  stepped 
from  the  cars.  Loving  hearts  and  open  arms  were  there 
to  receive  him ; and,  if  a (piestion  of  his  action  had  abode 
^vith  any,  it  vanished  at  sight  of  his  haggard  appearance, 
to  be  replaced  with  kindly  concern  and  sympathy,  llis 
reason  for  leaving  was  manifest  enough. 

Three  days  of  careful  doctoring,  nursing  and  rest 
liad  brought  hopeful  indications  of  the  patient’s  speeily 
return  to  health.  Ei-iends,  relatives,  physicians  were 
ILst  beginning  to  breathe  congratulatory  breath  that  he 
had  been  snatched  in  the  very  nick  of  time  from  a dan- 
gerous attack  of  fever.  Time,  the  effacer,  was  respon- 
sible for  whatever  advancement  may  have  been  made 
toward  his  recovery.  Still  the  issue  was  a little  doubtful. 

The  morning  of  the  fourth  day  dawned  beautiful,  one 
those  glorious  eras  in  latter  May.  Its  exhilarating 
effects  were  noticeable  everywhere.  The  languid  Jardy 
'ii’as  sitting  up  in  a half-dre.ssed  Avay  drinking  from  the 
^lalmj-  air  tonics  far  more  invigorating  than  the  frequent 
draughts  he  was  compelled  to  take  from  the  labeled  row 
the  table  by  liis  bed.  lie  was  lapsing  into  reverie, 
fatal  enemy  of  his,  just  then,  when  he  was  recalled  by 
the  sharp  ring  of  the  postman  at  the  door. 
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Ah,  what  a world  of  meaning  there  is  in  each  sum- 
mons to  the  door!  There  is  the  quick,  sharp  ring  of 
business  which  says:  “Up,  the  world  is  stirring!  Hus- 
tle! Get!  Don’t  keep  me  waiting!”  Then  a half  hour 
may  bring  the  indolent  l-i-n-g!  l-i-n-g!  of  the  idle  caller, 
which  says : “Well,  I am  here  just  because  I have  come; 
however,  up  and  do  me  honor.”  Then  follows  the  hesi- 
tating, timid  ring  of  the  shy  and  modest,  willy-'villy 
calling,  and  echoing  faintly,  “I  am  afraid  I am  tres- 
possing.  I’ll  go  if  you  wish.”  Then  lastly  comes  the 
confident,  assuring  call  of  love  and  good-will,  loud 
enough  but  not  annoying,  sharp  enough  but  not  of  ad- 
monition, slow  enough  but  not  careless,  low  enough  and 
gentle  but  not  meek ; and  strangely  enough,  its  spirit  is 
catcliing,  within.  Who  has  not  noted  with  changing 
feelings  the  varied  ringings  of  the  door-bell? 

The  postman’s  ring  was  evident  enough.  A moment 
later  a servant  entered  with  a few  letters.  Most  of  them 


from  sympathizing  friends,  both  at  college,  but  one  in 
particular  elicited  his  attention.  It  bore  the  mark  o 
college  officialdom.  lie  knew  its  contents,  he  said  to 
himself,  W'hy  harrow  him  further  with  his  failure  to 


graduate?  He  broke  the  side  and  read : 

My.  dear  Mr.  Jardy:— This  to  inform  you  that  your  examina 
under  Prof.  G — — lowered  your  standing  slightly,  so  that  yo^* 
awarded  place  three  in  the  assignment  of  honors  instead  of  two  as 
otherwise  had  the  right  to  expect.  Your  diploma  will  1^* 


And  in  postscript  was  added : ^ 

We  greatly  regret  that  siekness  was  so  untimely  as  to 
away  from  College  before  commencement.  We  hope  you  ^ ^ q 


recovered.  Sincerely,  ete. 


Spirit  flowed  back  into  the  young  fellow’s 
veins.  The  spell  of  his  evil  genius  snapped.  H 
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cords  loosen.  It  beamed  upon  him  that  he  wasn’t  dis- 
graced as  he  liad  felt  assured  was  the  case,  and  the  rays 
were  elixir  in  his  blood.  Indeed  so  far  on  the  road  to 
rehabilitation  did  the  papyrean  message  carry  him  that 
he  hethonght  himself  of  dressing  and  stirring  abroad. 
Again  his  old  decisiveness  moved  him  to  action. 

The  toilet  was  hardly  complete  when  a second  ring 
was  heard— this  time  a tiny,  tremendous  one.  The 
mother  approached  the  door  and  a voice  answered  that 
was  unmistakable  to  the  young  man  above.  Please, 
ma’am,  could  she  see  Hr.  William?  the  voice  of  the 
caller  pleaded  almost  falteringly.  The  kind-hearteii 
matron  divined  sweet  ^larjory’s  mission,  for  she  it  was, 
and  warmly  drew  her  into  the  parlor.  A moment  later, 
on  entering  her  son’s  room,  she  was  surprised  to  find 
him  already  dressed  and  looking  so  well ; but  it  was  the 
glad  surprise  of  a mother  who  sees  the  uncertainty  of 
her  child’s  Avelfare  dissolved  in  the  ruddy  glow  of  re- 
turning health. 

The  rejuvenated  William  needed  no  invitation  to 
descend  into  the  parlor.  Ilis  impetuosity  had  almost 
Parried  him  there  when  he  rememhered  and  paused  at 
the  threshold.  IMarjory  had  not  yet  explained.  He 
Pfiised  him  eyes  and  from  his  position  saw  a shadowy 
frame  approaching  him  with  outstretched  hand.  Per- 
*iaps  he  was  almost  unceremonious  in  his  entrance  into 
the  room,  but  ceremony  wasn’t  needed.  He  was  inside 
t'efore  the  figure  had  advanced  half  way  to  him,  and 
tmld  the  proffered  hand  incased  in  both  of  his. 

“Gousin  Pol)  has  just  told  me,”  the  lady  hastened  to 
“that  he  was  only  joking  about  your  attentions  to 

Miss  Sellwood.  lie  was  at  the  game  at  L . Oh,  I 

think  he  is .”  Rut  the  voice  stopped,  overwhelmed 

^ith  feeling.  And  perhaps  it  was  well  that  it  did,  for 
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by  so  doing  it  escaped  a most  violent  smothering  in  the 
next  moment’s  actions.  The  mother  wisely  had  not 
followed  down  the  stairs. 

A few  moments  later  the  voice  began  again.  This 
time  from  the  region  where  only  a few  nights  ago  he 
had  so  carefully  stowed  his  ticket  away,  and  with  it  a 
sly  look  through  tears  and  a tangle  work  of  downy  hair. 
“Are  you  much  sick?”  it  queried.  But  the  young  man 
did  not  answer,  at  least  not  in  words.  I think,  how- 
ever, the  sweet  lady  understood.  The  impetuosity  of 
his  embrace  hardly  indicated  a severe  loss  of  physical 
strength. 

The  next  postman  brought  another  letter.  It 
from  the  manager  of  the  great  League  team,  a place  in 
which  Jardy  had  aspired  to  fill.  What  did  it  contain- 
Maybe  it  tvas  a rejection  of  his  services  proffered  jus 
before  the  fatal  game;  maybe  it  was  an  acceptance  o 
them.  Sportsmen  usually  know’  well  enough  ^ 

judge  a man  from  one  game’s  record.  Whatever  mip 
be  its  contents  it  possessed  little  interest  for  Jardy  now^ 
Slowly  he  took  a match  from  his  pocket,  struck  it?  n 
applied  it  to  the  unbroken  letter.  A moment  la  er^^ 
W’as  in  ashes  w’ith  its  secret.  Two  dreams 
thought  vanished  had  returned  to  enrich  his  i n 
realization;  a po.ssible  third,  w’hich  had  bwn  on  ^ 
from  the  first,  he  was  w’illing  to  sacrifice  in  his  e 
gratitude  for  the  other  two. 
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CALHOUN— A SKETCH 


By  Keiniiakdt. 


John  Caldwell  Calhoun,  whose  paternal  ancestors 
originally  came  from  Ireland,  was  born  in  Abbeville 
District,  South  Carolina,  IMarch  18,  1782.  His  grand- 
father emigrated  to  Tenusylvania  in  1733;  in  1756  the 
family  after  having  lived  for  awhile  in  \ irginia  moved 
to  South  Carolina  and  settled  in  the  foot-hills  of  the 
Dlvie  Kidge.  Calhoun’s  father  was  a prominent  man  in 
tile  affairs  of  the  government  prior  to  and  during  the 
Kevolution.  In  politics  the  Calhouns  were  Whigs,  thus 
Naturally  incurring  the  animosity  of  the  Tories. 

Dorn  just  at  the  close  of  the  struggle  for  independence, 
Jolin  Calhoun  was  reared  and  nurtured  in  a time  and 
ia  an  atmosphere  fit  for  the  production  of  statesmen.  In 
him  Avere  happily  combined  the  firmness  and  determina- 
tion of  his  father  and  the  impulsiA’e  enthusiasm  and 
ardency  of  feeling  Avhich  characterized  his  mother.  His 
School  advantages  in  early  youth  \\’ere  few,  almost  en- 
tirely limited  to  the  lessons  taught  by  his  parents.  When 
i‘e  Avas  thirteen  years  of  age  his  father  died  and  the 
management  of  the  farm  soon  devolved  upon  his  youth- 
tal  shoulders,  thus  seemingly  debarring  him  from  further 
pursuing  his  education.  Indeed  he  shoAved  a decided 
preference  for  the  farm,  and  never  in  after  life,  during 
the  years  he  Avas  invoh'ed  in  the  service  of  his  country 
iu  the  capacity  of  a public  man,  did  he  lose  the  early 
affection  for  rural  pursuits.  Hut  physical  Aveakness  un- 
titted  him  for  this  life  and  soon  after  Ave  find  him  at- 
tending the  school  of  his  hrother-in-hiAV  in  Georgia.  In 
1804  he  Avas  graduated  at  Yale  and  returned  to  Charles- 
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ton  where  he  entered  a law  office.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1807  and  began  to  practice  in  Abbeville  Dis- 
trict. The  confidence  and  patronage  the  people  at  once 
centered  in  liini.  In  1808,  as  the  result  of  a brilliant 
speech  delivered  before  the  people  of  his  district,  be 
was  nominated  for  the  Legislature,  and  was  easily 
elected.  This  was  the  begining  of  his  political  career 
which  was  destined  to  place  him  among  our  foremost 
orators  and  statesmen. 

The  valuable  services  he  rendered  to  the  State  while 
in  the  Legislature  at  once  suggested  to  the  people  that 
he  would  ci-editably  repreitent  them  in  the  natioua 
government.  Accordingly,  at  the  general  election  o 
1810,  he  was  chosen  to  the  House  of  Kepresentati^e^ 
His  first  speech  was  delivered  December  19,  1811,  during 
the  debate  on  a bill  which  urged  immediate  preparations 
for  war  with  Great  liritain.  Calhoun,  young  and  me-^ 
perienced,  as  he  was  in  this  new  sphere,  ablj  defen 
the  measure  against  the  onslaught  of  the  eloquent  • 
Kandolph,  who  bitterly  opposed  the  bill.  With  com 
cing  argument  he  showed  that  in  the  face  of  repea  c ^ 
suits  on  the  part  of  England  the  United  States 
tifiable  in  declaring  war.  By  this  speech  he  won  nu 
ous  friends  and  the  older  members  of  the  ^ 

realized  that  another  political  genius  was  added 
catalogue  of  illustrious  men.  ^p. 

Wliile  inclining  towards  the  Bepublican  par  y 
position  to  the  Federalists,  Calhoun  wa.s 
party  affiliations.  Possessed  with  a deep  at 

sight  into  the  jiroblems  which  confronted  t le 
that  time,  he  arnestly  labor(*d  for  the  ^ ^yas 

the  whole  country.  In  1812  and  again  m 
re-elected  to  Congress. 
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The  war  with  England  was  now  over  and  various 
questions  agitated  the  government  and  the  conntr;.  at 
large.  For  awhile  there  was  debate  in  Congress  as  to 
what  branch  of  the  government  was  vested  with  the 
power  of  treaty-making.  x\gain,  as  a result  of  the  I-'m- 
bargo  Act  and  the  national  debt  contracted  during  tlie 
war  the  finances  of  the  country  were  in  wretched  circum- 
stances, and,  throwing  aside  all  minor  matters,  Congre.ss 
and  the  Senate  were  busied  in  devising  some  means  for 
the  disbursement  of  the  debt.  The  scheme  of  a National 
Hank  paying  only  specie,  or  notes  based  on  specie,  was 
suggested.  Calhoun  was  favorably  impressed  with  this 
idea  and  supported  measures  for  the  accomplishment 
<>f  the  proposed  plan.  Among  others,  on  February  f, 
1814,  he  offered  a resolution  for  establishing  a bank  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  On  the  19th  inst.  it  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  ^feans,  but  it 
later  met  with  opposition  and  did  not  pass  its  final  read- 
Congress  now  adjourned  and  before  it  convened 
^Kaiii  Calhoun’s  views  on  the  baidc  (jnestion  underwent 
a change,  due  to  a careful  study  of  the  matter.  When 
Congrc.ss  next  met  he  still  snpi)orted  the  bill,  but  only 
a temj)orary  means  for  relieving  the  strained  cojuli- 
tion  of  finance  and  business.  Soon  after  the  bill  passed 
^nd  became  a law  authorizing  the  incorporation  of  a 
^’ational  Dank. 

During  this  same  session  a measure  was  introduced 
"hich  was  afterwai'ds  known  as  the  Hesolutiou  of  ISKJ, 
the  Direct  Tax.  Calhoun’s  ])osition  in  regard  to  the 
resointion  was  severely  criticized  at  the  time,  and  in 
^ubs(>(]uent  y(*ars  the  stand  which  he  took  on  the  tariff 
9'iestion  ex])osed  him  to  the  thrusts  of  political  -qv 
Ponents  in  the  North.  Bnt  a careful  examination  of 
matter  will  reveal  that  he  wuk  consistent  as  relatefl 
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to  tariff.  At  this  time  the  army  and  navy  were  weak, 
our  coast  defenses  were  insufficient,  internal  improve- 
ments were  needed,  a war  debt  was  to  be  paid,  and  the 
manufacturing  industries  of  the  country  were  in  their 
infancy.  With  these  facts  in  mind  Calhoun  favon^‘1 
tariff  as  a revenue  and  as  affording  encouragement  to 
the  infant  industries.  When  these  things  had  boon  piO" 
vided  for  and  manufactories  were  fairly  on  the'”  feet 
he  advocated  that  tariff  should  be  repealed. 

Calhoun  had  now  served  in  Congress  six  years.  At 
the  election  in  181(5  ^Ir.  Monroe  was  chosen  Pr-  sident. 
At  the  beginning  of  his  administration  he  invited  Cal- 
houn to  become  Secretary  of  War.  The  affairs  of  this 
part  of  the  government  were  in  a bad  condition  and  no 
doubt  this  consideration  leal  the  President  to  select  Cal 
houn  as  the  proper  man  to  reconstruct  the  system, 
awhile  he  was  reluctant  to  leave  Congress  and  assume 
the  responsibility  of  bringing  order  out  of  chaos.  ^ 
considering  it  his  duty,  against  the  advice  of  friends,  e 
accepted  the  position,  and  in  March,  1817,  entered 
his  duties.  In  an  amazingly  short  time  he  reorganizf^ 
every  department  of  the  army  and  navy,  re<luce 
penses  nearly  one-half,  and  instituted  a system  o m^ 
tary  and  coast  defense,  which  proved  not  onlj 
porary  benefit,  hut  whicli  remains  es.sentially  the  s* 
to-day.  During  both  terms  of  ilonroe’s  j^s 

he  conducted  affairs  so  well  that  even  political  en 

did  not  refrain  from  commendation.  miincy 

At  the  Presidential  election  in  1824  John  2 ^ 
Adams  was  chosen  Chief  Executive  with  a ‘ 
Vice-President.  In  this  capacity  his  conduc  ‘ ^ 
accord  witli  his  professed  policy  for  the  he 

the  country  at  large.  Not  being  pressed  witli 
devoted  much  time  to  the  study  of  history  an 
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and  fall  of  governments.  This  course,  no  doubt,  helped 
him  in  the  great  forensic  struggles  which  he  was  to  wage 
with  political  opponents  in  future  years. 

In  the  election  of  1828  he  was  re-elected  Vice-President 
under  General  Jackson.  The  same  year  a resolution 
was  passed  in  Congress  to  raise  the  rate  of  tariff.  Cal- 
houn was  opposed  to  tariff  because  it  tended  to  enrich 
the  North  at  the  expense  of  the  South,  lie  held  that  it 
should  be  so  regulated  that  it  would  fall  upon  all  sec- 
tions alike.  On  this  belief  he  based  his  famous  doctrine 
of  State’s  Rights — Nullification.  In  address  to  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Carolina,  July  20,  1831,  he  set  forth  his 
opinion  concerning  Nullification,  lie  claimed  that  the 
Constitution  was  a compact  between  the  States;  that 
•iny  State  had  the  right  to  oppose  or  veto  a law  passed 
V the  other  States  if  it  confiicted  with  the  interests 
of  that  State;  that  in  becoming  members  of  the  Union 
each  State  delegated  certain  minor  power  to  the  general 
government  and  reserved  certain  other  powers  to  be  used 
at  tlie  discretion  of  the  people  constituting  the  individual 

State. 

In  thus  declaring  the  doctrine  of  Nullification  Cal- 
lioun  was  accused  by  the  North  as  disloyal  to  the  Union 
^nd  as  advocating  secession.  lie  has  been  called  the 
“Father  of  Secession,”  and  it  is  true  that  a casual  glance 
Ifiere  are  striking  resemblances  between  Nullification 
and  Secession.  But  Calhoun  in  his  letter  to  Governor 
Hamilton,  of  South  Carolina,  August  28,  1832,  clearly 
•listinguished  the  difference  between  the  two  terms.  This 
letter  is  a document  full  of  argument  and  logic.  It 
shows  the  analytic  ])ower  of  Calhoun’s  mind  and  seem- 
**^gl.y  no  unprejudiced  reader  can  peruse  it  without  con- 
eluding  that  the  doctrine  of  Nullification  was  backed  by 
H>e  Constitution.  If  Calhoun  was  wrong  in  upholding 
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this  great  principle,  he  was  sincere  in  his  error.  His 
attachment  to  the  Union  was  firm  and  devoted;  he 
ardently  desired  to  see  it  perpetuated.  And  yet  with 
the  foresight  of  a statesman  he  predicted  that  disunion 
would  be  the  result  unless  the  wi’ongs  to  the  South  were 
redressed. 

In  1832  a tariff  law  was  enacted  which  pretended  to 
lower  tariff,  but  really  it  was  more  odious  than  the 
former  tariff  bill.  Calhoun  and  the  people  of  the  South 
would  have  been  contented  with  even  this  law  had  there 
been  any  provision  for  its  rei)eal  when  the  public  debt 
was  paid.  But  this  was  not  intended.  And  when  the 
canvass  for  the  next  campaign  was  begun  it  was  realized 
that  trouble  was  brewing.  The  people  of  South  Carolina 
were  determined  to  resist  to  the  last.  At  this  juncture 
General  Ilayne,  the  Senator  from  that  State,  was  elected 
Governor,  and  Calhoun  was  at  once  chosen  to  succeed 
him  in  the  Senate.  So  thoroughly  aroused  were  the 
people  of  the  State  that  they  .succeeded  in  electing 
majority  of  State’s  Rights  men  to  the  Legislature.  The 
first  act  of  this  Legislature  was  the  pa.ssage  of  a la^' 
authorizing  the  (‘lection  of  dc'h'gates  to  a State  Conven 
tion.  Delegates  were  selected  and  the  convention  me 
at  Columbia  in  November.  On  the  24th  they  adopts  ^ 
the  Ordinance  of  Nullification  which  declared  that  Sou  ^ 
Carolina  would  resist  the  tariff  and  revenue  laws  am^ 
that  if  the  general  government  tri(‘d  to  collect  du 
by  force  of  arms,  the  people  of  that  State  would  proce 
to  form  an  independent  government. 

It  was  at  such  an  (‘xciting  time  that  Calhoun 
place  in  the  Senate,  which  was  soon  to  become 
of  his  proudest  trium])hs.  lie  was  the  recognizee 
of  Nullification  and  against  him  as  such  his  en 
directed  their  united  efforts.  In  a few  dajs  a 
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tering  the  Senate  he  introduced  a number  of  resolutions 
which  embodied  the  grievances  of  his  people,  and  pro- 
vided that  Nullification  he  recognized  by  the  govern- 
ment. The  resolutions  were  rejected.  Mr.  Webster,  as 
a member  of  the  committee  appointed  to  settle  the 
trouble  in  South  Carolina,  helped  to  frame  a bill  which 
was  introduced  as  the  Force  Bill.  The  object  of  this 
measure  was  to  enable  the  Chief  Executive  to  enforce 
the  collection  of  revenue  in  South  Carolina.  M hile  the 
bill  was  pending  in  the  Senate  not  a single  Senator  arose 
to  defend  it : even  the  ehxiuent  Webster  declined.  M hen 
this  became  known  to  Calhoun  he  took  the  fioor  in  op- 
position to  the  bill  and  ably  defended  the  cause  of  his 
State.  In  the  course  of  his  speech  he  said : “It  has  been 
said  by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Grundy)  to 
^e  a measure  of  peace!  Yes,  such  peace  as  the  \\olf 
gives  to  the  lamb— the  kite  to  the  dove.  Such  peace  as 
Hussia  gives  to  Poland,  or  death  to  its  victim ! A peace 
i>y  extinguishing  the  political  existence  of  the  State,  by 
uwiiijr  ijif,)  jin  abandonment  of  the  exercise  of  e^el^ 
Powia-  which  constitutes  her  a sovereign  community.  It 
is  to  South  ('arolina  a (jm'stion  of  self-preservation;  and 
I proclaim  it,  that  should  this  bill  pass,  and  an  attempt 
made  to  enforce  it,  it  would  be  resisted  at  every 
imzard — even  that  of  death  itself — * * * There  are 

thousands  of  her  brave  sons  who,  if  need  be,  are  prepanxl 
cheerfully  to  lay  down  their  lives  in  defense  of  the 
State,  and  the  gr(*at  principles  of  constitutional  liberty 
for  which  she  is  contiuuling.” 

Webster  replied  to  (^alhoun  in  his  usual  eloipient 
inauner.  When  he  had  finished  Calhoun  arose  and  re- 
futed his  argument,  maintaining  his  own  position.  In 
regard  to  this  debate  one  of  (^ilhoun’s  biographers  says: 

“Rarely  has  such  intellectual  championship  been  wit- 
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nessed  in  the  halls  of  Congress  as  on  this  memorable 
occasion.  It  was  a contest  between  giants.  Never  be- 
fore had  the  great  powers  of  Mr.  Calhoun  been  made  so 
clearly  manifest.  Mr.  Webster  was  specious  and  techni- 
cal; Mr.  Calhoun’s  argument  proceeded  link  by  link 
’till  he  had  formed  a chain  of  adamant.  The  blows  of 
the  former  were  truly  formidable,  but  they  were  spent  in 
great  part  upon  the  air,  while  every  stroke  from  his 
antagonist  drove  the  nail  home.  Mr.  Webster  argued 
like  a lawyer — Mr.  Calhoun  like  a statesman.” 

A short  time  afterwards  The  North  American  Review 
remarked : “ilr.  Webster  himself  tacitly  conceded  that 
he  was  beaten.  ITe  never  attempted  to  reply  to  the 
reply  of  ilr.  Calhoun,  but  in  moody  silence  and  with 
frowning  brow  regarded  the  demolition  of  the  argument 
he  had  taken  so  much  pains  to  construct.” 

The  Force  Bill  became  a law.  But  by  this  time  the 
agitation  in  South  Carolina  had  subsided.  A little  later 


matters  were  adjusted  by  the  Compromise  Act,  which 
surrendered  the  protective  principle  and  established  the 
ad  valorem.  Thus  the  advocates  of  Nullification  won  a 
decided  triumph. 

After  the  settlement  of  the  Force  Bill  and  the  Com- 


promise Act,  the  old  question  of  a National  Bank  again 
aroused  the  people  and  the  government  In  1837  there 
was  a surplus  of  twelve  millions  of  dollars  in  the  treas- 
ury of  the  government  as  a result  of  the  continuance  o 
the  protective  tariff.  The  opponents  of  tariff  suspecte 
that  the  Chief  Executive  was  using  this  money  for  ram 
paign  funds  and  other  illegal  purpo.ses.  In  view  ot 
situation  Calhoun  favored  a complete  separation  of 
government  from  the  bank  .system.  Or  if  this  ° ^ 
be  accomplished  he  held  that  the  surplus,  which 
been  illegally  removed  by  the  President,  should  be 
posited  in  a re-chartered  bank. 
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In  March,  1835,  Calhoun  had  been  re-elected  to  the 
Senate.  At  the  session  of  1835-’36  his  attention  was  at- 
tracted by  the  abolition  petitions  which  Abolition 
societies  in  the  Northern  and  Middle  States  were  send- 
ing to  Congress.  In  February,  1837,  he  delivered  a 
speech  on  Abolitionism,  in  which  he  exposed  the  insult- 
ing and  offensive  measures  which  were  being  made 
against  the  slave-holding  States.  He  traced  the  agita- 
tion back  to  its  source  and  proceeded  to  show  how  it 
had  been  fostered  until  it  was  becoming  to  assume 
alarming  proportions.  While  yet  Secession  was  a quar- 
ter of  a century  away  lie  saw  its  approaching  shadow 
and  sought  to  avert  the  catastrophe. 

During  the  last  fifteen  years  of  his  life  Calhoun  oc- 
cupied his  place  in  the  Senate.  He  often  expressed  a 
desire  to  retire  to  private  life  and  enjoy  a few  years  of 
repose,  hut  the  love  for  the  battle  of  words  and  the  clash 
of  argument,  combined  with  the  request  of  friends  and 
a sense  of  duty,  impelled  him  to  lead  in  the  cause  he 
hold  so  dear.  These  last  years  were  largely  spent  in 
labor  ujx)!!  the  slavery  question.  But  the  strong  man 
^’as  declining:  the  workings  of  a giant  intellect  weak- 
ened the  physical  man.  Day  after  day  he  took  his  place 

the  Senate,  until  it  became  evident  that  he  must  desist. 
Then  he  prepared  his  last  speech — the  one  on  slavery, 
but  being  \inable  to  deliver  it.  Judge  Butler  read  it 
before  the  Senate  !March  4,  1850. 

In  answering  to  the  question,  “How  can  the  Union 
be  saved?”  he  .said: 

“There  is  but  one  way  by  which  it  can,  with  any  cer- 
tainty, be  saved,  and  that  is  by  a full  and  final  settle- 
^^ont,  on  the  principles  of  justice,  of  all  the  questions 
^t  issue  between  the  two  sections.  The  South  asks  for 
justice,  simple  justice,  and  less  she  ought  not  to  take. 
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^ She  has  no  compromise  to  offer  but  the  Constitution, 
'and  no  concessions  or  surrender  to  make.  She  has 
already  surrendered  so  much  that  she  has  little  left  to 
surrender.  Such  a settlement  Avould  go  to  the  root  of 
the  evil,  remove  all  cause  of  discontent,  and  satisfy  the 
South  that  she  could  remain  honestly  and  safely  in  the 
Union,  and  thereby  restore  the  harmony  and  fraternal 
feelings  between  the  sections,  which  existed  anterior  to 
the  Missouri  agitation.  Nothing  else  can,  with  any  cer- 
tainty, finally  and  forever  settle  the  question  at  issue, 
terminate  agitation,  and  save  the  Union.” 

After  a steady  decline  Calhoun  died  on  the  morning 
of  April  1,  1850.  In  his  death  South  Carolina  and  the 
South  lost  their  greatest  stotesman.  He  was  no  politi- 
cian, but  a statesman  of  the  highest  rank.  No  personal 
ambition  ever  caused  him  to  turn  from  the  path  of  duty. 
He  was  intensely  devoted  to  the  Union,  yet  he  believed 
that  State’s  Rights  was  a doctrine  of  paramount  im- 
portance. “If  you  should  ask  me  the  word,”  said  he, 
“that  I would  wish  engraven  on  my  tombstone,  it  m 
Nullification.” 

Calhoun  followed  his  own  convictions  regardless  of 
public  opinion  or  consequences.  “Mi»»  ^lartineau 
termed  him,  the  cast-iron  man,  ‘who  looked  as  if  he  ha 
never  been  born.’  ” Yet  despite  this  apparent  reserve 
could  be  detected  the  warm  and  generous  heart  of  the 
man.  Reneath  the  long  graj'  locks  reposed  a brow  m hose 
lofty  proportions  indicated  a mighty  intellect ; while  ^ 
fiery  eye,  the  square  set  mouth,  and  the  angular  featur  ^ 
bespoke  a Southern  gentleman  with  aristocratic  an 
knightly  attributes. 

Ry  some  it  has  been  said  that  Calhoun  was  no 
orator.  Whatever  may  be  the  conclusion  as  to  his 
tion  as  an  orator,  we  can  not  fail  to  accord  him  the 
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place  among  our  forceful  and  logical  debators.  While 
he  may  not  have  been  so  popular  and  eloquent  as  Web- 
ster, yet,  in  respect  to  presentation  of  argument,  he  sur- 
passed Webster;  he  never  recognized  a superior. 

For  a time  Calhoun  was  not  given  due  recogntion. 
Probably  his  attitude  in  regard  to  State’s  Bights  and 
slavery,  which  were  the  immediate  forerunners  of  the 
Civil  War,  were  the  causes  of  this  neglect.  But  now, 
after  the  lapse  of  half  a century,  when  sectional  pre- 
judice is  rapidly  disappearing,  a generation  of  un- 
biased judges  and  critics  willingly  concedes  to  Calhoun 
a high  place.  Let  us  hope  that  at  the  hands  of  posterity 
a may  fully  come  to  his  own. 
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BAD  LUCK 


By  R.  L.  McMillan. 


Come  on  Sam,  you  gut  de  hoe? 

You  know  hit’s  time  we’se  gone. 

Come  on  boy,  you  is  so  slow. 

Go  git  de  bait;  now  run 

We  ought  ter  ketch  dem  cats  ternight. 

Hit’s  jist  de  kind  I lacks, 

Wid  dis  here  bait  dey’ll  hah  ter  bite; 
Quit  steppin’  in  my  track. 

Bad  luck  ull  git  you,  trifln’  scamp, 

Ef  you  don’t  quit  dat  way 
O’  followin’  folk’s  heels,  you  tramp; 

Der  you  hear  whut  I say? 

Is  dem  poles  crossed?  Now  look  here  boy, 
You  wants  ur  ole-time  heatin’. 

Come  straiglit  to  me  now  Sam  McCoy, 
I’ll  gib  your  back  some  heatin’. 

Take  dat — and  dat — and  go  on  home, 
And  git  off  fum  here  quick. 

Do  one  ur  tudder,  you  can’t  come, 

Ur  take  anudder  lick. 

I hates  ter  make  de  boy  go  back. 

He  lacks  cat-fish  in’  so. 

But  he  mus’  keep  out  o’  my  tracks 
Ur  I’ll  ketch  no  cats,  sho’. 
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By  K.  D.  Poe,  ’09. 


Once  in  a while  within  our  own 
We  clasp  the  hand  of  a steadfast  friend; 

Once  in  a while  we  hear  a tone 

Of  love  wiih  the  heart’s  own  voice  to  blend; 

And  the  dearest  of  all  our  dreams  come  true 
Once  in  a while.” 

Last  Wednesday  evening  on  the  way  home  from  my 
ace  I happened  to  be  right  in  front  of  Colonel  Hamil- 

Zorrr'V"""'  I heard 

Cheerful  greetings,  and  by  the  soft  light  in  the  hall 

fi-iends— one  of  whom  I had  not 
P ven  to  in  fifteen  years  or  more — “Mirandy”  the 
jughter  of  Colonel  Uamilton;  the  other  a tall,’hand- 
student  of  comparatively  recent  ac- 
as  a ’^^‘own  him,  however,  since  he  came 

Uow  w years  ago.  But  some- 

Dlnon  aucl  he  often  comes  to  my 

and  But  I passenl 

saw  nothing  more  of  them,  except  a brief  -lance 

SanT'parloi^  Palf-dosed  blinds,  as  they  entered  the  ele- 

imalir/”'^  circumstances  as  I do  you  can 

tl>e  sn  n.  ^ Could  it  be 

ih  that  urn'  ««  “Mirandy”— far  away 

^Icenilv  tr.  South,  where  the  pines  sob 

the  sco^nf  * ""’““"‘ei-  breeze  and  sigh  so  sorrowfully  to 

forexpreiion*"'^  "''oter!  ^ly  tlioughts  were  raging 

camo  «oon  after  “^Alirandy” 

ere,  I-ortune  seemed  to  lead  me  this  way  too. 
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Somehow  though,  when  “Mirandy”  left  down  there  I 
didn  t notice  where  she  went, — and  you  will  understand 
why  by-and-by — but  I hadn’t  been  here  long  before  I 
recalled  the  fact  that  she  was  here  somewhere,  and 
located  lier.  That  was  fifteen  years  ago.  I have  always 
kept  sight  of  “Mirandy,”  but  she  was  so  little  when  she 
knew  me,  and  had  moved  so  far,  I supposed  she  never 
dreamed  of  such  a thing.  But  recent  developments  make 
her  story  interesting. 

II. 


Twenty-one  years  ago  one  cold,  wet  morning,  the  report 
oprcutl  iliruugli  tin*  viliiigc,  tluit  on  tlio  night  hoforc,  a 
mulatto  infant  lind  Ix'on  loft  at  old  Uncle  Jerry’s  door. 

t/ 

The  report  being  mostly  concerned  with  the  negroes,  it 
soon  subsided  and  there  was  nothing  else  said  about  the 
baby;  and  though  Uncle  Jerrj’  had  in  his  old  age  one 
child  of  his  own,  he  informally  adopted  the  ca.staway 
infant  into  his  family,  and  calknl  her  “]Hirandy.”  She 
had  come  to  them  mysteriously,  and,  in  their  supersti- 
tion, they  thought  it  was  a token  of  ble.s.sing,  so  the 
crude  love  they  had  lavished  upon  their  own  child  'vas 
now  largely  bestowed  upon  “Mirandy.” 

So  e.xtraordinary  was  she  that  .she  soon  showed  real 
marks  of  individuality.  I recall  one  scene  that  will  al- 
ways remain  vivid.  One  hot  afternoon  in  June  old  Aunt 
Jenny  and  old  Uncle  Jerr^^  were  “cooling”  on  the  little 
porch  of  his  shoe-shop.  “Mirandy,”  then  about  five  years 
old,  lind  the  .yard  iiwcpt,  niiil  liicn*  before  the 
drilling  a bniul  of  the  neighboring  eliildren  on  o 
the  current  “coon  songs”  of  tlie  village.  She  had  th<^>i 
all  well  under  control,  and  was  their  chief  in  every 
And  the  most  picture.sque  touch  of  all  was  old  h ^ 
Jerry  sitting  tliere  with  his  leathern  apron  on,  his  s ee 
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rolled  up  above  his  elbows,  bareheaded  and  great  drops 
of  sweat  standing  on  his  foreliead,  saying : 

“Dali  aint  no  use  nv  sayin’  dat  it°aint  nat’al  fer 
Aff’icans  t’  obey  white  folks— Jis  look,— de  las’  one  ob 
<iem  clmlluus  look  np  to  jMirandy  jis  ease  her  skin  bes 
whiter  dan  dearn;”— And  old  Aunt  Jenny,  with  a white 
napkin  tied  about  her  bushy  head  wliich  had,  owing  to 
lier  age,  taken  on  the  color  of  a black  sheep,  and,  to 
make  the  sciuie  complete,  with  a big  black-gum  “tooth- 
brush” abundantly  supplied  with  “flip,”  placed  far  back 
m her  jaw,  answering; 

“lie  good  !m,„I  gim  uh  Alivnudj.  He  know  do  res’  oh 
< <*K0  ehulluns  need  Homebody  to  show  ’em  linw  to  do. 

dun’  no’  why  de  Laud’s  done  it,  but  Jesus  know  whut 
de’s  doin’.” 

One  could  see  that  these  simple  old  black  people  loved 
jiirandy  as  passionately  as  Silas  IMarner  ever  loved 
^ Ppie,  and  were  more  inseparably  attached  to  her,  if 


111. 


n the  following  y(>ar  a great  change  come  over 
^ randy » she  began  to  notice  things,— began  to 

Pla  observed,  it  was 

in  h . ^ Incoming  conscious  that  she  was  not 

amoZ  place,- no  more  than  a dove  would  be 

‘Dndrv!  * evidenced  by  such  question  as, 

ain’t  7’,'^  hair  like  brudder’s?” — and,  “why 

tlioQo  ' " ’-Kroca  heard 

“-Mirand'yy”  0.at 

pie.  ^ “f  'vhite  peo- 

the  sjKint  a few  months  at 

^’ashina'^*'^«Ar-"  vdlage.  Old  Aunt  Jenny  did  her 
Mirandy,”  assisted  by  her  so-called  “brud- 
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der,”  delivered  the  clothes.  Often  on  Friday  they  passed, 
on  their  way  to  the  “Resort,”  with  the  large  basket, 
laden  with  fresh-laundried  clothes,  swinging  between 
them,  one  carrying  one  side  and  the  other  the  other. 
Thus  they  would  go,  often  setting  the  basket  down  to 
‘swap  sides”  in  oi’der  to  rest  their  hands. 

These  children  had  been  trained  to  call  each  other 
brother  and  sister.  Mrs.  Hamilton  remarked  consider- 
ably about  the  great  contrast  in  the  appearance  of  the 
two  children,  and  doubtless  learned  some  things  slie  liad 
not  known,  and  it  will  never  be  known,  perhaps,  whether 
she  was  the  cause  of  the  great  awakening  and  change 
in  “Mirandy”  about  this  time  or  not;  but  at  any  rate 
she  became  immensely  attached  to  Mrs.  Hamilton  and 
staj’ed  Avith  her  at  the  “Resort”  as  much  as  the  old 
negroes  would  allow. 

One  morning  before  airs.  Hamilton  came  down  to 
breakfast  there  was  a tap  on  her  door.  When  she  opened 


it  “aiirandy”  said: 

“Howdy,  airs.  Hamilton, — airs.  Hamilton,  mammie  is 
sick — ” and  she  went  on  and  told  all  about  Iioav  the  old 
negress  was  taken,  Iioav  she  suffered  during  the  night, 
and  finally  began  to  sob  and  asked  airs.  Hamilton  if  she 
Avould  let  her  go  and  stay  with  her,  if  “mammie”  died, 
airs.  Hamilton  comforted  her  as  best  she  could,  and  told 
her  slie  would  take  care  of  her. 

A few  days  later  airs.  Hamilton  hearing  that  her  ol 
washerwoman  was  seriously  sick,  decided  to  go  over 
tlie  afternoon  to  see  her.  It  was  one  of  those  soft,  breezy, 
haz3’,  lonesome  days  in  late  February  in  the  South- 
airs.  Hamilton  was  already  pensive,  and  when  s 
reached  the  rickety  little  “planked-up-and-down” 
her  pensiveness  was  turn<*d  into  real  sorrow,  for  all  ‘ 
attendants  had  despaired  of  old  Aunt  Jenny’s  recovery. 
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and  seeing  such  grief  among  all  the 

heait.  Miiandy  soon  came  to  Mrs  Ilamilinn  nr,  1 

r I S'-W  ted  l.er  i„to  the  poor,  dark  cabin  room 

will  ““  »iid  'Vilh  a voice  tender 

w 1.  grtef  told  her  old  black  toater-mofher  that 

Hanoi  ton  had  come  to  aee  her.  Ura.  Hamilton  spoke  to 

not  s ^ sympathy,  but  the  old  negress  did 

h«t  vacant  Xe 

'lrs“''n  “'•'iT''  Sosped,  “O  Lordy 

and'f  ^er  hand 

negrcrs  f througli  the  old  sick 

‘-^lii-indv’  //  ' ^vhiit’s  gwi ne’er  come  uv 

I Wnt  vo,  ti 

you  to  take  iMiraudy’  wlien  I iz  gone.” 

a fairlv ^’aHying  again,  she  spoke  in 

y"""  P^aase  take  ‘.Mirandv,’ 

‘Mirandy,’  but  I alius 
note  n t ''’"'1  ''  ' " ^ >‘nr  der’s 

all  deset.  t""’  ^ ^ k^P’  It 

an’  you’ll  '''''■"an  oh  de  do’s  chis 

Xt  V.  ” " ^’'P  "P  " pol^y-dot  rag.” 

to  Mrs*  ^noom  looked  and  found  the  note  and  handed 

assured  the  tV"'  ''’hen  she  had  read  it,  she 

for.  aid  negress  that  “.Mirandy”  would  be  cared 

^lio 

ayes  cttltTr^i  ^a  say,  «Bloss  de  Laud,”  her 

‘"sod  and  she  Avas  dead. 
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Three  days  later,  after  she  was  buried  in  the  little 
burying-ground  in  the  edge  of  the  pines,  Mrs.  Hamilton 
brought  “Mirandy”  North  with  her.  When  first  she 
wishetl  to  rescue  “Mirandy”  from  lier  environments  she 
little  thought  this  would  be  the  way  she  and  old  Aunt 
Jenny  would  be  separated. 


IV. 

It  has  been  fifteen  years  now  since  “Mirandy”  first 
arrived  in  the  city.  The  ill-sounding  negro-enunciated 
name  of  “Mirandy”  has  become  Miss  Miranda  Hamilton. 
I noticed  an  announcement  in  the  papers  some  time  ago 
and  it  was  so  interesting  to  me  I clipped  it.  I’ll  read  it 
to  you: 

J.  G. — “A  coming  marriage  of  interest  is  that  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Banks  and  Jliss  Miranda  Hamilton.  The  mar- 
riage will  be  celebrated  on  May  22nd,  at  the  bride’s 
home  at  Twelfth  Avenue.  Miss  Hamilton  is  the  daugh* 
ter  of  the  late  Colonel  Hamilton,  and  is  a popular,  ac- 
complished and  attractive  j’oung  woman,  being  a favorite 
among  her  associates.  Mr.  Banks  is  the  son  of  Hon. 
J.  L.  Banks,  and  is  a gentleman  of  unusual  natural 
gifts.  He  has  just  taken  his  degree  at  the  Seminary 
preparatory  to  going  as  missionaiy  to  tlie  dark  conti* 
nent.  Immediately  after  the  wedding  they  will  sai 
together  for  their  future  home  in  the  benighted  land  as 


come 


servants  for  the  betterment  of  the  world,”  etc. 

It  oertainl^'^  is  wonderful  how  such  great  changes 
in  the  lives  of  some  i)eoj)le.  Miranda,  though,  is 
than  an  ordinary  girl.  From  the  time  she  came 
with  Mr.s.  Hamilton  till  now  she  has  developed  into  on^ 
of  the  most  fascinating  and  beautiful  characters 
ever  saw.  ilrs.  Hamilton  herself  is  utterly 
at  the  extraordinary  force  of  her  character.  The 
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few  months  convinced  Mrs.  Hamilton  that  there  were 
great  possibilities  for  her.  She  was  a perfect  wonder 
at  singing.  She  was  so  delicate  in  taste  and  every- 
mg, -that  even  though  Mrs.  Hamilton  did  not  expect 
let  her  take  the  family  name  when  she  brou<-ht\er 
home  with  her  she  soon  began  to  call  her  ‘daughter" 

d-ii  i known  as  the  only 

daughter  of  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Hamilton.  They  have 

given  her  all  the  advantages  of  school  training;  she  has 
adc  a specialty  of  music,  but  is  efficient  also  in  the 
c assies  Everybody  in  the  city  knows  her  as  a singer 

f sacred  music.  In  church  circles  her  voice  is  a standard 
•^upic  of  comment. 

wa^'"^  a cloud 

'vere  "ncompierable  fates,  it  seemed, 

Idii-ind  struggle  to  clip  the  thread  of 

soul‘  tbHH  r Miranda’s  heart  and 

one  CTT.  ! ' of  achieving  the 

'vork"'  f T existence  and  entering  upon  the  one 

'vorld-^^  7 to  the 

pease 

Past  ln,/i  ^er  the  future  Avas  thing  of  the 

^eanded  ! Pis  marriage  were  being 

thus:  anonymous  letter  that  read 

^'eii  this  note^^'*iw  writing 

'^ure,  von  dn  ' / . * knowing  some  things,  which,  I feel 

the  fact  that  tl,'"'*"  ’ ^ apprise  you 

at  an  earlv  n f .vna  are  announced  to  marry 

Remember  a«>-*d'  * i i'‘i\'e  no  einy,  please 

injure  her  ^ would  not  do  anything  to 

tile  annoiiK  * ^ f knoAv  you,  but  I chanced  to  notice 

‘f  I can  rr'"™*  ■"  P-I"--.  o-O 

a man  of  yonr  profession  and  position  a 
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misfortune  which,  if  not  averted,  would  wreck  his  life 
and  happiness,  I should  only  feel  I had  done  my  duty. 
With  all  sincerity  and  disinterested  regard  for  you,  as 
one  who  knows,  I would  advise  you  to  investigate  the 
matter  before  you  go  further. 

“With  very  best  intentions,  and  with  no  other  purpose 
than  to  do  you  a kindness,  such  as  I would  have  you  do 
me,  I am  yours  sincerely,  .” 

When  Mr.  Banks  received  this  note  he  was  undone. 
ITe  did  not  know  even  where  it  came  from,  much  less 
from  whom.  To  be  sure  no  one  could  be  tampering  with 
sucli  a sacred  and  serious  matter  as  this  falsely.  1° 
affairs  like  this  trifles  light  as  air  were  .sufficient  to 
move  the  profoundest  depth  of  his  soul.  His  ambition 
sickened.  If  this  Avarning  were  true  his  life  would  have 
an  everlasting  scar  upon  it,  at  the  very  best;  all  troubles 
he  had  ever  experienced  before  were  as  nothing  to  this 
which  made  him  feel  that — 

“ All  is  but  toys;  renown  and  grace  is  dead; 

The  wine  of  life  is  drawn,  and  the  mere  lees 
Is  left — 

Torn  to  pieces  by  this  apprisal,  at  times  he  would  re- 
solve never  to  see  ^Miranda  again;  and  then  he  would 
decide  that  he  had  gone  too  far  to  retreat;  sometimes  he 
half  believed  it,  and  tlien  lie  would  loath  himself  for  en 
tertaining  such  ideas.  The  strain  upon  him  Avas  tre 
mendous,  and  Avith  such  conditions  existing  all  the  lotus 
of  Africa  and  .sleeping  potions  in  the  Avorld  could  ever 
giA'e  him  back  again  the  jieace  he  had  experienced  in 
expectations  since  he  had  met  ^Miranda. 

But  the  Avhole  matter  might  be  easily  adjusted, 
haps,  and  he  resolved  to  face  it  squarely  and  net 
man.  So  he  took  the  letter  he  had  receiA'ed  and  aao 
OA’er  the  next  eATning  to  see  ^firanda. 
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V. 

A (lay  01*  two  later  Jlr.  Banks  met  me  on  the  street  as 

I was  going  to  my  office.  Ue  walked  on  with  me, and 

to  make  a long  story  short,  here’s  what  he  told  me: 

“You  know  I came  to  you  with  that  not(2 — ^j’our  revela- 
tions helped  me  considerably.  You  ought  to  suflfer  some 
J ourself  for  not  coming  to  my  rescue  sooner.  I was  in 
trouble.  But  after  you  told  me  wliat  you  did  about  her, 
t was  in  a heap  better  mood  to  talk  to  her.  Last  night 
ivent  over  to  see  her.  The  house-maid  met  me  at  the 
«oor  and  inviting  lie  into  tlie  parlor,  she  told  me  that 
^ iss  Miranda  would  be  in  presently.  She  soon  came  in. 
be  was  the  most  sensible  looking  girl  I ever  saw.  She 
ffiil  always  been  the  one  woman  of  all  the  world  to  me 
bver  since  I met  her,  but  last  night  I thought  of  all  the 
"■eot  and  good  and  beautiful  women  the  poets  have  ever 
iis  about,  but  I felt  that,  if,  one  by  one,  from  all  of 
pm,  you  took  something  good  to  make  a jierfect  woman, 
iianda  would  be  unparalleled. 

in.r  1 ^ ^ into  the  parlor  and  extend- 

had  salute  me,  I was  sorry  I had  felt  as  I 

wm.’i  1 ^ then  that  I never 

Id  mention  the  things  I had  heard. 

a sto”^  ***^^^-^  while,  .Miranda  began,  ‘iMr.  Banks,  I have 
" ***^'‘  ^ Avanting  to  tell  you.’ 

beffin^  ^ Soing  to 

as.Ii,.n  1 I ^bad  come  to  discuss.  I 

^’isliofl  t though  that  anything  in  the  world  she 
a graoo  ” i interesting  to  me.  Then  with 

told  in  sweetness  rarely  possess(>d  by  mortals,  she 
bad  - ''bole  story  of  her  childhood  just  as  you 

are  so/^*  "Iwm  .she  was  through,  she  addcnl,  ‘Now  there 
I am  in  the  world  who  think  to  this  day  that 

negre.ss.  Against  this  1 have  but  two  evidences — 
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one  is  my  own  appearance;  the  other  is  a note  that  was 
pinned  to  my  clothes  when  I was  found  by  the  old 
negress.  I wouldn’t  take  the  world  for  it  But  you  may 
read  it.’ 

I took  the  little  crumpled  and  worn  piece  of  paper, 
and  found  these  words  written  upon  it : 

“This  is  a white  child.  Without  doubt  her  parentage  wiU  remain 
unknown.  Kind  Heaven  forgive  their  wrong;  bless  the  tender  babe.” 

“When  I turned  my  eyes  from  that  note,  I confess 
there  was  a great  lump  in  my  throat  and  as  my  eyes 
met  Miranda’s  and  saw  them  suffused  with  tears — there 
was  a scene. 

“Holding  her  hand  in  mine  and  pressing  it  to  my  lips, 
in  slow  and  hesitating  words,  while  silence  spoke,  I as- 
sured her  that  I considered  her  expieriences  the  very 
demonstrations  that  there  is  ‘divinity  that  shapes  our 
ends  ; and  that  I believed  it  was  all  preparing  her  for 
the  real  mission  of  her  life.  We  talked  at  length  of  our 
work  upon  which  we  are  soon  to  enter,  she  often  speaking 
of  how,  ever  since  she  had  been  old  enough  to  consider 
life  seriously,  she  had  hoped  for  a way  to  open  for  her 
to  give  her  life  to  help  save  Africa;  and  after  all  agaiu 
with  all  the  love  of  my  heart  I reassured  her  of  ni> 
abiding  trust  and  enduring  devotion. 

“Then  with  a look  of  ineffable  sweetness,  as  I "'as 
taking  1113’  leave  for  the  evening  (she  spoke  through  her 
tears,  ‘All  through  life  I have  carried  a burden  of  sus- 
pense which  none  but  myself  ever  knew,  but,  O D13 
dearest,  it’s  all  gone  at  last.’  ” 
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DANIEL  WEBSTER  THE  AMERICAN 

By  C.  D.  Ckkasman. 

It  is  perhaps  safe  to  say  that  Daniel  Webster  toivers 
above  all  our  public  men  in  intellect,  statesmanship, 
oratory  and  magnetic  personality.  Sydney  Smith  saw 
him  in  Europe  and  exclaimed,  '‘Good  Heavens!  he  is  a 
small  cathedral  by  himself.”  George  Ticknor,  who  had 
known  him  all  his  life,  said,  after  hearing  the  Plymouth 
oration,  “when  1 came  out  I was  almost  afraid  to  come 
Dear  him.  He  seemed  like  the  mount  that  might  not  be 
touched  and  that  hiirned  with  fire.”  Thomas  Marshall 
heard  the  Reply  to  Hayiie  and  near  its  close  thought  he 
could  see  a halo  around  the  speaker’s  head,  and  Edward 
Everett  declarinl  that  his  eyes  literally  emitted  sparks. 
John  Adams  witnessed  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings  and 
heard  Pitt,  Fox,  Sheridan  and  Burke,  but  after  reading 
the  Plymouth  oration  he  declared  that  Burke  was  no 
longer  entitled  to  the  praise— “the  most  consummate 
orator  of  modern  times.”  (\arlyle  said  that  “as  a logical 
fencer,  or  parliamentary  Hercules,  one  would  incline  to 
l>ack  him  at  first  sight  against  the  entire  extant  world.” 
One  of  his  friends  said  that  he  was  “a  living  lie,  for  no 
Diaii  could  be  as  great  as  he  looked.”  Josiah  Quincy  said 
that  he  Avas  a figure  cast  in  heroic  mold,  which  presented 
the  ideal  of  American  manhood,”  and  F.  SteAvart, 
"^’ho  so  hitterly  opposed  his  views  on  slavery,  said  that 
“whatever  else  concerning  him  has  been  controverted 
hy  any  body,  the  fifty  thousand  lawyers  of  the  Uniteil 
States  concede  to  him  an  unapproachable  supremacy  at 
the  bar.”  Perhaps  he,  as  well  as  any  man  who  ever 
lived,  fits  the  greater  part  of  the  description  of  the  divine 
hard;  Hoav  noble  in  reason!  hoAV  infinite  in  faculties. 
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in  form  and  moving,  hoAV  express  and  admirable!  in 
action  how  like  an  angel!  in  apprehension  how  like  a 
god !” 

Webster  did  as  much  for  America,  perhaps,  as  any 
man  who  ever  lived.  J.  F.  Khodes,  who  wrote  the  b(^t 
history  of  the  period  of  1850,  down  to  our  own  day,  said 
that  the  political  history  of  the  country  for  twenty-seven 
years  preceding  1850,  might  be  written  as  well  and  fully 
from  the  speeches.  State  papers  and  letters  of  Webster 
as  the  story  of  the  latter  days  of  the  Roman  Republic 
from  the  like  material  of  Cicero.”  Edward  Everett, 
putting  it  stronger,  said,  in  1852,  that  “whoever,  in  after 
times,  shall  write  the  history  of  the  United  States  for 
the  past  forty  years  will  write  the  life  of  Daniel  Web- 
ster.” 


At  tli(‘  early  age  of  thirty-two  he  delivered  his  Plj' 
mouth  oration,  through  which  he  sprang  into  national 
reputation  as  an  orator  in  contradistinction  to  his  al- 
ready pre-eminent  position  at  the  bar.  From  that  time 
till  his  deatli  he  was  the  efficient,  faithful  servant  of 
his  country.  Tie  had  already  settled,  in  the  Dartmouth 
College*  case,  bc'fore  John  ^rarahall,  that  a State  Legisla- 
ture had  no  right  to  take  what  did  not  belong  to  it  and 
apply  it  to  such  puri)oses  as  it  saw  fit,  and  when  he  had 
finished  his  argument  ^Marshall  was  in  tears.  He  had 
already"  settled,  in  the  Gibleons  v.  Ogden  ca.se,  also  before 
iiTarshall,  tliat  a State  had  no  right  to  grant  a .steam 
navigation  monoieol^-  on  its  waters.  And  with  the  Ply' 
mouth  oration  iM'gan  that  series  of  matchle-ss  speeches 
Avhich  have  formed  so  much  federal  legislation  and  be- 
come in  .so  large  a measure  American  diplomacy,  states 
manship  and  history.  Soon  thereafter  he  was  sen 
Congn'ssfrom  Mas.sachusetts,  where  his  first  speech  ma  c 
him  the  foremost  Congre.ssional  speaker,  which  repu 
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tion  he  never  lost.  Four  years  later  he  went  to  the  Sen- 
ate where  he  remained  till  his  death,  except  when  serving 
in  Tyler’s  cabinet. 

Until  the  prejudices  and  passions  of  that  terrible  war, 
which  he  best  foresaw  and  most  earnestly  opposed,  had 
passed  away  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  a just  opinion 
of  this  great  Leviathan ; and  not  yet  has  our  day  accorded 
to  him  the  high  position  which  his  marvelous  talent  and 
unprecedented  devotion  should  long  ago  have  won. 
Although  few  people,  even  during  the  time  of  his  un- 
popularity in  1850,  have  denied  him  the  first  position  as 
an  orator,  still,  just  here,  with  the  great  majority,  his 
repxitatiou  ends,  and  just  here,  in  fact,  it  ought  to  begin. 
He  was  surely  greater  as  a statesman  than  as  an  orator, 
and  greater  as  patriot  than  as  either.  To  appreciate  his 
ability  to  see  and  his  willingness  to  do  for  his  country  we 
have  but  to  glance  at  some  of  his  greatest  achievements, 
lu  1830  he  delivered  his  Keply  to  Ilayne.  This  speech, 
as  a literary  production,  has  been  compared  to  the  ora- 
tion of  Demosthenes  on  the  Crown,  but  it  lives  not  lie- 
cause  of  its  literarv  value,  but  because  in  it  ebster 
proclaimed  jirinciples  which,  although  at  the  time  ad- 
'nitted  (piestion,  are  now  known  to  be  fundamental  j and 
although  it  took  a terrible  war  to  establish  them,  they 
are  now  sealed  with  the  blood  of  a host  of  martyrs  and 
have  become  an  important  part  of  our  civil  government. 
The  results  of  this  speech  were  to  make  IVebster  the  life- 
long  champion  of  Northern  sentiment  and  give  him  the 
’Opportunity  to  instill  into  the  North  and  other  sections 
’Of  the  country  his  great  conce])tions  of  the  union.  It 
P<oaled  the  death  knell  of  nullification  and  gave  birth  to 
the  principle  which  was  to  stifle  forever  the  right  of 
^cession  and  mold  the  Stntes  into  one  jiermanent  and 
indissoluble  union.  Tt  also  heraldcHl  the  coming  of  a 
man  who  w^as  an  American  and  not  simply  a Whig. 
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For  the  next  twenty  years  Webster  was  busy  pleading 
law,  masterfully  defending  his  own  State,  whose  consti- 
tution he  helped  re-write,  making  laws  and  sending  his 
country;  but  most  of  all  teaching  the  people  that  they 
must  demand  “Liberty  and  Union,  now  and  forever,  one 
and  inseperable.” 

But  we  must  pass  rapidly  over  his  years  of  activity, 
pausing  only  to  note  a few  things  which  show  the  char- 
acter of  the  man.  I have  said  he  was  not  merely  a Whig 
but  an  American.  He  was  true  to  his  party  when  he 
thought  its  policies  were  best,  but  when,  in  his  opinion, 
they  were  not  be  opposed  them.  He  contended,  on  all 
occasions,  for  the  great  essential  principles  of  the  Federal 
government  and  faced  the  rebuke  and  contumely  of  his 
party  time  and  again  without  flinching  because  he  had 
to  go  out  of  its  bounds  to  serve  the  country.  In  1S33 
he  supported  Jackson,  the  Democratic  President,  and 
refused  to  support  a compromise  measure  proposed  by 
tlie  leaders  of  his  own  party,  saying  that  it  would  be 
yielding  principles  to  faction,  and  that  the  time  had 
come  to  test  the  strength  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
government.  He  was  doubtless  disappointed  when, 
1839,  his  party  nominated  William  Henry  Harrison  for 
President  instead  of  himself,  but  he  supported  and  helpo 
elect  him.  At  Harrison’s  death,  one  month  later,  b® 
continiUHl  as  Secretary  of  State  to  John  Tyler,  altboug^ 
his  party  stoutly  demanded  that  he  resign  and  in 
face  of  the  fear  that  his  action  would  perhaps  place 
presidency  forever  out  of  his  reach.  He  saw  the  P 
sibility  of  a war  with  England  and  knew  that  he,  be  ^ 
than  any  other  man,  could  affect  a peaceable  adjustiuen  j 
and  his  ambition  for  the  presidency  was 
his  ambition  to  serve  the  country.  The  result  ^ 
patriotism  was  the  Ashburton  Treaty,  which  renlO^ 
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possible  cause  of  hostility  between  England  and  the 
Unitinl  States. 

But  his  supreme  act  of  party  independence  and 
national  patriotism  was  yet  to  come.  In  1850  slavery 
agitation  threatened  disunion  and  war,  and  it  was  time 
for  bold  action.  Olay  and  Calhoun  had  delivered  their 
great  speeches  on  sectionalism  and  nullification,  and  on 
the  7th  of  J^Iarch  Webster,  the  greatest  of  the  Senatorial 
triumvirate,  rose  in  the  Senate  to  deliver  his  wonderful 
speech  on  conciliation.  Let  us  not  doubt  that  the  night 
before  had  been  spent  partly  in  deep  meditation,  the  re- 
sult of  which  was  the  determination  to  utter  his  opinion 
without  reservation.  On  that  day  the  Senate  hall  was 
crowded.  The  galleries  were  strained  to  the  utmost. 
Reporters  were  at  their  desks  and  the  nation  was  paus- 
ing to  hear  the- greatest  living  exponent  of  her  rights. 
But  there  was  something  deep  buried  in  the  bosom  of 
the  mighty  hero  which  he  well  knew  would  turn  his 
praises  into  curses,  his  laurels  into  willows  and  his 
hopes  into  despair.  Still  he  had  determined  that  his 
country’s  need  demanded  the  utterance  of  his  fated 
speech,  and  he  stood  defying  the  people  he  loved  in  order 
to  defend  the  country  he  loved.  Looking  into  the  face.s  of 
the  throng  which  were  soon  to  pronounce  his  name  ith 
hisses  and  curses,  he  perhaps  had  a vision : he  saw  the 
multitudes  turned  from  him  and  calling  him  a recreant ; 
he  saw  the  newspaper  columns  all  over  the  country  de 
nouncing  him  as  a traitor;  he  saw  Massachusetts  en- 
raged and  Boston  hostile  and  Fanenilllall  closed  against 
him ; he  saw  the  presidency,  which  he  doubtless  aspireil 
to,  but  which  he  demanded  as  his  right  rather  than 
hcgged  as  a favor,  retreat  forever  from  him— for  surely 
he  who  could  look  ten  years  into  the  future  and  see  a 
war  so  terrible  that  he  could  not  describe  it,  could  not 
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fail  to  know  the  temperament  of  those  who  were  heed- 
lessly, but  deliberately  agitating  it— but  in  that  hour 
his  character  blazed  fortli  in  transcendent  glorv,  and, 
anchoring  his  fate  on  his  distinguishing  characteristics, 
honesty  and  patriotism,  he  announced  his  purpose  to  the 
assembly : “I  have  a duty  to  perform  and  I mean  to  per- 
form it  with  fidelity.  * * * i have  a part  to  act, 

not  for  my  own  security  or  safety,  for  I am  looking 


for  no  fragment  upon  which  to  float  away  from  the 
wreck,  if  wreck  tliere  must  be,  but  for  the  good  of  the 
whole,  tlie  preservation  of  all ; and  there  is  that  which 
will  keep  me  to  my  duty  during  tliis  struggle,  whether 
the  sun  and  the  stars  shall  appear  or  shall  not  appear 
for  many  days.”  And  then  he  tlirew  his  whole  soul  into 
his  last  great  interpretation  and  defense  of  the  Con- 
stitution. But  anger  and  rage  came  over  the  faces  of 
his  hearers  as  lie  thundered  liis  just  accu.sations  against 
North  and  South  alike;  for  in  that  assembly,  as  well  as 
all  over  the  country,  passion  was  seated  on  the  throne 
of  reason,  and  though  the  very  air  was  charged,  so  to 
speak,  with  the  powerful  lightning  of  his  argument,  still 
its  thunders  pealed  against  deaf  ears,  for  “madness  ruled 
the  hour”  and  wisdom  has  no  part  in  madness.  But  when 
the  speaker  had  done  what  he  thought  to  be  his  whole 
duty  he  ceased;  his  last  great  effort  had  been  spent;  hi® 
blinded  countrymen  turned  from  him  in  rage  and  kis 
political  fate  was  sealed. 

This  speech  was  long  to  remain  out  of  its  place 
the  life  of  Webster.  It  brought  down  the  unjust 
demnation  of  the  country  upon  him  and  all  but  crus 
his  great  heart;  and  doubtless  his  remaining 
those  days  which  should  have  been  si)ent  in  happy 
templation  of  the  great  work  he  had  accomplishetl.  ^ 
filled  with  bitter  feelings  and  a sense  of  injustice. 
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The  charge  that  lie  was  a “bankrupt  politician 
gambling  for  the  presidency,”  and,  in  fact,  the  geneial 
reception  of  the  7th  of  March  speech,  was  one  of  the 
absurdities  of  American  history.  He  knew  two  things 
which  would  have  kept  him  from  being  false  to  his  con- 
stituents, even  if  he  had  dared  to  he  false:  first,  that  he 
could  not  be  elected  to  the  presidency  by  the  Southern 
vote;  and,  second,  that  if  he  attempted  to  get  the  South- 
ern vote  by  any  means  he  would  lose  the  Nrthern  vote, 
and  therewith  the  possibility  of  election.  And  still 
thinking  men  believed  that  he  was  a “recreant  son  of 
Massachusetts,”  “a  fallen  star,”  and  some  exclaimed, 
“0  Lucifer,  thou  sun  of  the  morning,  how  art  thou 
fallen;”  while  AVhittier  wrote; 

“ All  else  is  gone;  from  those  great  eyes 
The  soul  has  fled; 

When  faith  is  lo-t;  when  honor  dies, 

The  man  is  dead. 

Then  pay  the  reverence  of  old  days 
To  his  dead  fame; 

Walk  liackward  with  averted  gaze 
And  hide  his  shame.” 

And  yet  this  iiiian,  whom  politicians  had  railed  at, 
^'hoin  Iloston  had  ostracizi'd  and  whose  sin  the  poets  had 
laourned,  has  builded  himself  a monument  of  which 
aothin<r  ^aid  with  more  authority  than  his  own  life, 
“Lot  it  rise,  till  it  meet  the  sun  in  his  coming;  let  the 
earliest  light  of  the  morning  gild  it,  and  parting  day 
Liiger  and  play  on  its  summit,”  and  his  last  great  act 
af  daring  and  statc^smanshii)  is  the  fitting  capstone  of 
Hiat  monument.  Tt  aroused  such  feelings  of  patriotism 
that  long  before  his  peo])le  had  ceased  to  abuse  him  for 
uttering  it,  they  had  risen  to  defend  the  Constitution  he 
defended  and  had  saved  the  country  he  fought  to  save. 
And  their  hattle-cry  was  identical  with  his  Thej’  pro- 
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nounced  a curse  upon  him  for  uttering  it  and  defied 
Lincoln  for  executing  it.  Lincoln’s  immortality  is  based 
on  the  fact  that  he  saved  the  union,  but  Lincoln  sat  at 
the  feet  of  Webster  and  learncnl  the  gi-eat  lesson  of 
‘Liberty  and  Union,”  which  he  made  his  watchword. 
Senator  Hoar  declared,  some  years  ago,  that  Webster’s 
great  argument  was  behind  every  bayonet  and  was  car- 
ried home  with  every  cannon  shot  in  the  war  that  saved 
the  union,  while  the  historian  considers  that  his  thunder 
did  no  less  in  the  crushing  of  the  rebellion  than  did  the 
cannon  of  Grant  and  Farragut.  It  is  now  conceded  that 
the  7th  of  March  speech  perhaps  postponed  the  war  ten 
years  and  gave  the  North  a decade  to  increa.se  its  re- 
sources, without  which  delay  and  preparation  the  de- 
cision of  the  war  might  have  been  different.  James  G. 
Blaine  saj’s  that  “in  1801  the  Republicans  took  precisely 
the  same  ground  held  by  Webster  and  acted  from  pre- 
cisely the  same  motive  that  inspired  the  7th  of  March 
speech.” 


As  we  look  back  upon  him  we  can  see  now  that  he  was 
grossly  misunderstood  and  wrongly  abused,  and  that  he 
was  indeed  a true  man.  AVhen  asked  what  was  the 
greatest  thought  that  ever  possessed  him  he  replied : 
individual  responsibility  to  God,”  and  if  he  had  been 
asked  what  was  his  next  greatest  thought  he  would 
doubtless  have  said,  “My  individual  responsibility  to  my 
country'  and  my  fellow-man.”  He  was  no  saint,  but 
surely  these  words  of  another  are  true  of  him : 

“The  good  never  die.  To  them  belongs  a double  m' 
mortality:  they  peri.sh  not  on  earth  and  they  exist  fo*^ 
ever  in  heaven,”  wlille  his  own  gri^at  eulogy  on  Adam 
and  Jefferson  is  perhaps  the  finest  eulogy  on  himse  • ^ 
“A  superior  and  commanding  intellect,  a truly 
man,  when  Heaven  vouchsafes  so  rare  a gift,  it  i®  ^ 
temporary  flame,  buimlng  brightly  for  awhile  and  t 
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giving  place  to  returning  darkness.  It  is  rather  a spark 
of  fervent  heat,  as  well  as  radiant  light,  with  power  to 
enkindle  the  common  mass  of  human  mind;  so  that 
when  it  glimmers  in  its  own  decay,  and  finally  goes  out  in 
death,  no  night  follows,  but  it  leaves  the  world  all  light, 
all  on  fire  from  the  potent  contact  of  its  own  spirit.” 
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THE  REVENGE  OF  COLONEL  WADE 
By  K.  L.  McMillan. 


It  had  been  about  six  months  since  the  surrender  of 
Cornwallis  at  Yorktown.  The  straggling  troops  in  all 
parts  of  the  scattered  colonies  were  only  too  thankful  to 
direct  theii*  unsteady  pace  toward  some  quiet  and  humble 
home  where  they  could  enjoy  the  odor  of  flowers  and 
listen  to  music  of  the  birds,  rather  than  the  scent  of 
burning  powder  and  the  whistling  of  bullets. 

Captain  Culp  and  Colonel  Wade,  who  had  fled  from 
Souht  Carolina  to  the  Whig  encampment  on  the  Neuse 
Itiver,  now  felt  safe  in  returning  to  their  homes.  After 
securing  provisions  enough  for  a long  but  not  dreaded 
journed,  the  above-mentioned  men  with  about  twenty 
others  set  out. 

Among  this  jolly  group  of  warriors  there  was  a cheer- 
ful, whistling  boy,  Willie  Jlorgan,  of  about  ten.  Willi‘S 
was  the  son  of  a Mrs.  Elizabeth  Morgan,  of  Anson 
County,  who  was  the  first  love  of  Colonel  Wade.  A® 
often  is  the  case,  some  trivial  circumstance  had  severed 
their  relations;  but  Wade  was  heard  to  say  more  than 
once  that  he  would  love  Bessie  McLaren  until  his  death- 
Consequently  a strong  and  sincere  affcH?tion  grew  up  be 
tween  him  and  Willie. 

All  things  Avent  on  smoothly  and  on  the  night  J. 
fourth  day  they  encamped  at  the  foot  of  Jackson  s > ^ 
in  Bobeson  County,  near  where  now  stands 
Church.  After  the  horses  had  been  watered  and  fe  > 
travelers  collected  around  the  fir(‘,  some  cookinS> 
singing  “The  World  is  Turning  TTp-side  Down,’  « 
which  was  popular  at  that  time  among  the  Amen 
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troops,  while  others  talked  of  their  loved  ones  left  at 
home  whom  they  hoped  soon  to  see. 

‘‘.Mr.  Wade,”  spoke  Willie,  “is  the  wai*  clear  over 
now?  Do  you  think  the  Tories  will  burn  our  house 
again?” 

“Yes,  child,”  answered  the  Colonel,  while  his  hand 
rested  gently  upon  the  boy’s  head,  “the  war  is  over  and 
thank  Cod  for  it.  The  Tories  and  Whigs  are  friends 
noAv  and  both,  in  the  future,  will  long  for  a glorious 
country  and  not  for  their  brothers’  blood.  Don’t  you 
know  your  mother  Avouldn’t  let  you  ride  one  hundn^d 
•ind  seventy-five  miles  on  a wagon  if  there  was  any  dan- 
ger of  your  getting  hurt?” 

“She’d  let  me  come  if  they  was  fightiu’  ever’  day  if  you 
^’as  along,  for  she  wrote  Aunt  Janie  that  I must  stay 
up  there  until  the  war  was  over,  unless  I could  come 
'vith  you.” 


“Ood  bless  her,”  murmered  the  Colonel  under  his 
breath.  “Yes,  boy,  your  mama  is  right.  You  are  safe 
in  my  hands  until  every  drop  of  blood  is  spilt  from  this 
body.  Rut  you  must  not  think  about  fighting  or  you’ll 
^reain  bad  dreams  tonight.  Eat  your  supper  now  and 
then  climo  into  the  wagon  and  go  to  sleep.  Just  think, 
*n  throe  more  days  you  will  see  your  mama.” 

The  boy,  after  eating  his  supper  and  telling  the  men 
good  night,  ran  over  to  the  wagon  where  he  was  to  sleep. 
The  men  were  perfectly  quiet  and  their  eyes  rested  upon 
^ illie  as  he  climbed  into  the  wagon.  In  a few  minutes 
the  child’s  voice  could  be  heard : “God,  ])lease  don’t  let 
tbe  Whigs  and  Tories  fight  any  more.  Bless  mama, 
Colonel  Wade  and  every  bod.y,  and  let  me  see  mama 
soon,  por  Christ’s  sake.  Amen.” 

Fellows,”  said  the  Colonel  with  trembling  voice, 
lets  try  to  make  our  lives  as  pure  as  his.” 
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Without  a word  they  went  to  their  sleeping  places, 
leaving  one  man  as  sentinel. 

About  12  o’clock  all  was  hushed  save  an  occasional 
answer  which  a bull-frog,  perched  upon  a cypress  root, 
sent  forth  in  response  to  the  unceasing  question  of  an 
owl.  Now  and  then  the  sudden  cry  of  a whippoorwill, 
from  a post-oak  near  by,  would  break  the  death-like  still- 
ness. 

Presently  the  drowsy  sentinel  raised  his  head,  peered 
down  the  dark  road  and  listened  intently.  More  and 
more  audible  became  the  sound  of  galloping  horses. 

“Who  are  you,”  yelled  the  sentinel,  as  a number  of 
horsemen  neared  the  circle  of  light  made  by  the  camp 
fire. 


No  answer  came. 

“Halt  or  I fire,”  said  the  watchman. 

Tlie  only  answer  was  a curee  from  some  one. 

“Bang,”  went  the  sentinel’s  gun.  Almost  instantly  a 
flash  of  fire  was  seen  in  the  road,  the  report  of  another 
gun,  and  the  sentinel  dropped  dead  in  his  tracks.  1°  ^ 
few  moments  the  little  camp  was  being  ransacked  by  tbe 
Tories.  Some  turning  over  pots  and  breaking  cooking 
utensils,  while  others  slew  the  astonished  Whigs  as  they 
rose  up  from  their  beds.  Culp  and  Wade,  hovieve]^ 
luckily  escaped  into  the  swamp  by  dodging  around 
wagons  and  trees.  j 

“Water ! Water ! !”  gasped  a man  while  the  b o 
flowed  freely  from  a sword  wound  in  his  side.  ^ 

“I’ll  give  you  water,”  an.swered  Neill 
heartle.ss  Tory,  and  with  a single  blow  severed 
of  the  man  entirely  from  the  body.  Just  then, 
who  had  been  waked  by  the  firing,  rose  up  from 

and  cried  out:  yoo 

“Save  me!  Save  me.”  Let  me  see  mama  be  o 
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kill  me.  Colonel  Wade  1 Help !”  He  then  jumped  from 
the  Avagon  and  dropped  upon  his  knees,  pleading  for 
mercy. 

“I’ll  save  you,”  said  Ferguson,  and  started  toward  the 
boy  with  drawn  SAVord.  The  latter,  on  seeing  the  sword, 
tried  to  escape,  but  Avas  soon  overtaken  by  the  merciless 
Tory,  Avho,  Avith  one  bloAV  from  his  heavy  sword,  split 
the  child’s  head  entirely  open ; one  side  falling  upon  one 
shoulder  and  one  upon  the  other. 

“You  are  brutish,  Ferguson,  you  are  brutish,”  said 
the  Tory  leader,  someAvdiat  angrily. 

“Rut  remember,  lie  is  a Whig,”  said  Ferguson,  as  he 
wiped  the  blood  from  his  SAVord. 

“That’s  true,”  said  the  other,  “and  I guess  there  is 
nothing  too  bad  for  the  devils.  Did  you  get  Wade  and 
Culp?” 

“No,”  ansAvered  some  one,  “they  were  too  quick  for  us.” 

“I’d  rather  have  Wade’s  head,”  spoke  the  leader,  “than 
every  man  Ave’ve  killed.” 

They  then  began  to  place  in  a heap  everything  that 
they  AA’anted.  Before  the  Tories  left,  the  AA’agons  were 
pushed  together  and  Avhat  things  they  did  not  need 
throAvn  in  them  and  the  Avhole  set  on  fire. 

‘Well,  let’s  go,”  said  some  one,  “there  is  no  more  use 
to  hunt  Wade  in  that  sAvamp  than  a certain  minnoAv  in 
the  riA'er.” 

II. 

Tavo  men  erejit  stealthily  through  the  thick  under* 
Ri'OAvtli  along  th(‘  edge  of  the  SAvamp.  One,  a man  of 
fibout  forty,  clad  in  closely  fitting  military  clothes,  bore 
^ gun,  Avhile  a sheathed  sword  dangUsl  from  his  side. 
The  other,  someAvhat  younger,  Avas  armed  in  the  same 
""fly  and  folloAved  closely  in  the  former’s  tracks. 
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“It  can’t  be  more  than  a hundred  yards  distance,  for 
yonder  surely  is  the  oak  where  Willie  saw  the  squirrel,” 
said  the  man  in  front,  who  was  no  other  than  Colonel 
Wade. 

“Then  make  for  the  clump  of  huckleberry  bushes, 
where  we  lay  hid,”  spoke  Culp,  “and  from  there  we  can 
tell  whether  anj'^  of  the  hell-hounds  are  prowling  around.” 

The  scouts  then  pressed  on  slowly,  always  careful  as 
to  where  they  stepped,  lest  a dead  limb  might  snap  under 
their  weight.  They  soon  stood  within  the  clump  of 
bushes  and  both  peered  about  the  scene  of  desolation 
until  assured  that  no  Tories  were  about.  “I  suppose 
that  the  bodies  were  burned  with  the  wagons,”  sjiid 
Wade,  as  he  and  his  companion  crept  about  the  place  of 
their  encampment.  “They  were  not  satisfied  with  burn- 
ing the  wagons,  but  have  actually  come  and  taken  awnj 
the  tires.” 

“What’s  that?”  said  Culp,  as  the  twigs  nearby  wore 
heard  to  snap.  The  two  men  rushed  for  shelter  among 
the  huckleberry  bushes  and  awaited  the  appearance  o 
the  intruder.  In  a few  minutes  a gaunt  and  famish  ^ 
looking  wolf  stole  out  from  the  swamp  and  began  pul 
at  a partly  buried  object.  .j, 

“A  pl(?ce  of  beef,  I suppose,  which  the  scoundrels  ( 
want,”  said  Wade  as  he  and  his  comrade  walkeil 
the  beast,  which,  snapping  and  snarling  as  if  hatin^^^^ 
leave  its  i)rey,  h'apcnl  into  the  swamp. 
mercy,”  gasjM'd  the  Colonel,  as  he  dropped 
kn(*es  b(“for(!  tlu?  manghsl  and  half-burned  form  o 


a savage  manner  and  leir 
to  devour.  What  will  your 


mother  think  when 
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her  that  you  were  thus  butchered  while  in  my  charge. 
God  forbid  that  sucli  a liellisb  thirst  for  human  gore 
should  be  shown  by  white  men  on  American  soil.” 

The  Colonel  then  rose  to  his  feet,  brushed  the  tears 
from  his  cheeks  and  with  his  right  hand  held  above  his 
head  he  made  the  following  vow:  “Ry  the  help  of  Al- 
mighty God,  the  blood  of  that  innocent  boy  shall  be 
avenged.”  The  scouts  soon  found  the  other  bodies  and 
quietly  buri(‘d  (hem  so  that  they  would  be  safe  from  the 
''olves.  The  body  of  Willie  ]\lorgau  was  torn  worse  by 
10  wolves  (ban  any  of  the  others.  One  side  of  his  head, 
''hich  had  been  split  open,  was  torn  off,  while  the  other 
U ? skull.  While  they  placed  the  bodies  in 

h^ie  earth,  buzzards  and  carion  crows  sailed  over  their 
mads  and  gaz(‘d  downward,  as  if  wondering  why  they 
‘ lould  be  dei)rived  of  their  newly  found  dinner. 

R .f  companion  again  entered  (he  swamp, 

lii  (r'V  ^I'lt  a few  stei)s  they  heard  some  one  whist- 

m a Tory  he  must  die,”  simke 

^"o  Colonel  bitterly. 

iite^^H*  ^ Culp,  “or  in  less  than  twenty  min- 

s lese  woods  will  be  as  (hick  with  Tories  as  bees 
•iioiind  a bee-hive.” 

the^o  T.'”*  whistler  came  in  sight,  notwithstanding 
the  nr  Culp,  ^Vade  fired.  They  rushed  to  where 

had  ('?!  found  him  in  an  effort  to  escape,  as  he 

"’oundwi”  shoulder  but  not  mortally 

of  abonrn!"?  /'*^^  ” Ph*ad(Hl  the  captive,  who  was  a youth 
who  donoTi^  * ^ ^ *****  child  of  a poor  widow 

^Parome”'*^  ^Pare  me!  for  her  sake 

hlow^frol’^r”’”  ironically,  and  with  one 

us  leavy  sword  the  head  of  the  victim  was 
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severed  from  the  body.  The  bleeding  corpse  of  the  youth 
was  then  borne  to  a large  oak,  the  limbs  of  which  spread 
out  near  the  earth. 

“We’ll  hang  him  by  his  feet  on  this  limb,”  said  the 
Colonel. 

“We  had  better  not,”  answered  Culp.  “Let’s  hide  the 
body  or  in  a few  minutes  we’ll  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
Tories,  for  surely  they  will  suspect  something  from  that 
shooting.” 

“Quick,  man ! Quick !”  said  the  Colonel.  “Tie  his  feet 
over  this  limb  while  I hold  him  up.” 

When  the  headless  form  was  suspended  Wade  pulled 
from  his  pocket  a bit  of  paper,  upon  which  he  wrote  in 
large,  bold  letters,  “KEVENGE.”  He  then  pinned  this 
to  the  shirt  bosom  of  the  dead  Tory  and  hastily  pushed 
into  the  swamp,  followed  by  Culp.  When  they  had  gone 
about  two  hundred  yards  they  heard  on  the  road  where 
they  had  left  the  body  a horrible  scream.  It  was  the 
mother  of  the  boy,  who,  after  waiting  for  him  to  return 
with  the  cows  and  somewhat  alarmed  by  the  shooting, 
had  gone  to  find  the  cause  of  his  delay. 

“I  suppose  it’s  the  poor  widow  grieving  over  the  loss  o 
her  son,”  said  Wade,  somewhat  affected. 

Let’s  move  on  in  a hurry,”  spoke  Culp,  “for  the 
country  will  soon  be  aroused.”  No  sooner  had  he 
than  the  voices  of  at  least  a dozen  men  were  ‘ 

they  pushed  into  the  swamp.  The  two  higs  rush 
toward  the  stream  until  the  Colonel  stopped  and  ^P®^  „ 

“We  can’t  make  the  river.  Follow  me  and  not  a 
He  then  Iwl  the  way  into  a clump  of  gall-berry  n 
and  dropped  into  a liole,  which  could  not  be 
leaves  and  trash.  Culp  followeil  and  drew  t e 
over  the  opening.  The  place  was  large  enough  to 
men  to  stand  on  their  knees. 
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“And  how  did  you  know  of  this  retreat  when  your 
home  is  one  hundred  miles  from  here?”  asked  Culp  in  a 
whisper. 

“There  are  not  many  crooks  and  turns  in  this  swamp 
that  I don’t  know.  I found  this  den  about  two  years  ago 
when  fleeing  from  some  British  troops,”  replied  the  other. 

»Sli_Sh,”  said  Culp,  as  footsteps  were  heard  a few 
yards  away. 

“I’ve  lost  the  track  since  we  left  the  mud,”  whispered 
a Tory. 

, “Surely  they  wouldn’t  attempt  to  make  the  run,  or  if 
they  do  they’ll  meet  their  fate  at  the  bluff,”  spoke 
another.  The  two  Tories  kept  up  their  search  for  about 
ten  minutes,  one  actually  passing  through  the  edge  of  the 
bushes  without  detecting  the  den,  until  they  became  dis- 
couraged and  directed  their  way  toward  the  hill. 

“A  pretty  narrow  escape,”  spoke  Culp,  with  a thankful 
sigh,  after  the  slosh  of  the  Tories  boots  in  the  mud  could 
Do  longer  be  heard. 

“It  is  not  long  until  dark,”  said  Wade,  unheeding  the 
other’s  remarks,  “and  then  we’ll  make  for  the  boats. 

As  darkness  settled  over  the  swamp  and  the  owls  began 
hooting,  the  two  Whigs  crawled  from  their  retreat  as 
Warily  as  a raccoon  would  slowly  back  down  from  his 
home  in  a hollow  cypress.  They  were  soon  nearing  the 
bank  of  the  river,  which  they  knew  by  the  sound  of  the 
Vv’ater  as  it  wrestled  with  a log  projecting  from  the  bank. 

“Just  Avhere  I left  it,  and  not  a pint  of  water  has 
leake<l  in,”  said  Wade,  as  he  unwrapped  the  boat  chain 
fi’om  around  the  trunk  of  a stout  black-gum  tree.  Two 
paddles  were  then  dragged  from  amidst  a pile  of  logs 
that  had  been  washed  ashore  during  a freshet.  The  two 
Kien  then  steppc'd  into  the  boat  and  glided  out  into  the 
run.  “Ah,  how  free  I feel  when  I am  skipping  over  the 
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surface  of  the  Lumber  River,”  said  Wade,  as  he  lifted  his 
dripping  paddle  from  one  side  of  the  boat  to  the  other. 

It  was  a grand  night.  The  pallid  moon  poured  her 
silvery  light  through  the  treetops,  while  the  reflections 
danced  merrily  beneath  the  waves  made  by  the  skiff. 
Now  and  then  the  silence  was  broken  by  the  “kachunk” 
of  a frog,  when  startled  by  the  noiseless  boat,  as  it  glided 
by  his  perch  on  a tussock,  it  took  refuge  beneath  the 
water.  A deep-voiced  bull-frog  was  then  heard  as  he 
called  out  for  “more  rum,  more  rum,  more  rum.”  The 
whole  swamp  then  became  alive  with  the  “mud  choir”; 
the  bull-frogs  leading  with  “more  rum,”  while  others 
sang  out,  “fish  up,  fish  up,”  entirely  off  the  tune.  The 
tenor  was  sung  by  the  spring-frog.s,  which  invariably 
cricKl  out,  “sweeten  it,  sweeten  it,”  referring,  I suppose, 
to  the  rum. 

Jlile  after  mile  the  boat  covered,  guided  by  the  skill- 
ful hand  of  Wade.  About  11  o’clock  the  boat  grated 
upon  the  sand  and  the  two  men  stepped  ashore  at  Mc- 
Lean’s Ford,  (where  now  is  McGirt’s  Bridge),  fifteen 
miles  from  tlie  point  at  which  they  had  started.  They 
did  not  attempt  to  hide  the  boat,  but  only  dragged  it  out 
enough  to  keep  the  swift  current  from  floating  it 
stream.  Tlie  two  Whigs  then  walked  about  one  hundr 
yards  from  the  river  and  found  themselves  standing 
front  of  a dwelling. 

“Wait  here,”  said  Wade,  “I’ll  be  back  in  a few 
utes.”  He  then  opened  tlie  yard  gate  and  walked  tow  ar  ^ 
the  door,  patting  the  head  of  a dog,  which  seemed  as 
it  would  devour  the  intruder  with  caresses.  A s lO^ 
while  after  the  Colonel  had  knocktnl  at  the  door,  « o^^ 
than  McLean,  a gray-haired  man,  bent  with  years, 
to  the  door  in  liis  night  clothes,  bearing  a lighted 
in  his  hand.  A few  indistinct  words  passiKl  jjgp 

men  at  the  door  and  then  Mclyean  walked  to  the  ki  c 
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and  spoke  to  a young  slave,  sleeping  soundly  upon  a 
pallet,  “Sam,  Sam,  get  up.  Bridle  and  saddle  Mag  and 
Bob  as  quick  as  you  can.”  The  negro  rose  from  his  bed, 
gazed  about  sleepily  and,  with  a yawn,  started  toward 
the  lot,  as  he  worked  and  slept  in  the  same  clothes. 

In  a few  minutes  Wade  and  Culp  w'ere  a.stride  two 
stalwart  beasts,  which  took  them  dow’ii  the  road  in  a 


On  a hot  and  sultry  July  day  one  hundred  Whig  horse- 
inen,  led  by  Col.  Thomas  Wade,  passed  Gilchrist’s  Inn, 
iu  Richmond  County.  They  turned  off  from  the  stage 
road  and  follow'cd  the  one  which  leads  northward,  paral- 
lel with  Lumber  River.  [Lumber  River  divides  Robeson 
and  Ri(;hmond  counties.]  After  leaving  the  stage  road 
about  a mile,  with  a signal  from  their  leader,  the  soldiers 
stopped  in  front  of  the  home  of  Archibald  Patterson,  a 
Tory  of  near  threescore  years.  This  place  was  opposite 
Jackson’s  Hill,  where  Wade’s  men  had  been  massiicred. 

“Tell  your  master  to  come  out,”  yelled  Wade  to  a 
negro  who  was  entering  the  house  wdth  a bucket  of  w ater. 

la  a few  minutes  old  man  Patterson  came  limping  to 
tbe  gate. 

“Good  day  to  you  all,  and  may  your  mission  be  a godly 
«ae,”  spoke  the  old  Tory,  while  he  threw  a hurried  and 
suspicious  glance  over  the  body  of  horsemen. 

“Our  mission  may  be  godly  for  some  and  ungodly  for 
others,  for  it  is  our  purpose  to  send  a number  of  Tories 
to  their  doom  before  sunset,”  said  Wade,  as  he  leaped 
from  his  saddle  and  hitched  his  horse,  while  a dozen  of 
lus  men  did  likewise. 

“Old  man,  you  being  a staunch  Tory,  no  doubt,  have 
heard  of  the  butchery  which  took  place  at  Jackson’s  Hill, 
right  across  the  river,  on  the  night  of  June  12th,  and  we 
wish  you  to  give  us  the  names  of  all  those  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  slaughter.” 
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“I  must  confess  that  I do  know  most  of  the  men  who 
attacked  a body  of  Whigs,  their  enemies,  but  I can  not 
say  that  it  was  a butchery.  I will  say  also  that  I do  not 
care  to  reveal  to  you  the  names  that  you  desire,”  spoke 
the  Tory  in  an  unsteady  but  determined  voice. 

“Old  man,  give  us  the  names  in  less  than  ten  minutes 
or  you  die.” 

“I  will  not.” 

“Seize  him,  men.” 

Patterson  was  dragged  to  a vice  near  by,  and  one  of 
his  hands  placed  betAveen  its  jaws.  As  the  vice  began  to 
tighten  on  his  hand  Patterson  clenched  his  teeth,  while 
his  face  writhed  in  pain.  The  Tory,  able  to  stand  it  no 
longer,  began  to  scream  : “Turn  me  loose ; for  God’s  sake 
turn  me  loose.” 

“Will  you  tell?”  asked  Wade. 

“Ah, — ah, — ah,  yes,”  said  Patterson,  as  the  blood  broke 
the  skin  and  poured  freely  from  his  hand.  While  in  this 
agony,  Patterson  hurriedly  mentioned  about  a dozen 
names,  one  of  which  was  his  son,  and  then  fainted.  The 
vice  was  slackened  and  the  bleeding  hand  slipped  from 
its  imprisonment.  Some  of  the  men  bore  the  unconscious 
form  to  a couch  in  the  porch  and  went  to  work  restoring 
the  man  to  his  senses,  aided  by  the  latter’s  weepiOo 
daughter,  avIio  had  just  arrived  from  a neighbors 
Patterson  soon  regained  consciousness  and  was  left  i 
charge  of  his  daughter.  The  soldiers  then  mounted  ni* 
galloped  away.  p 

It  docs  look  cruel,”  said  Wade,  solemnly,  “but 
not  face  Bessie  ^lorgan  and  tell  her  that  my 
avenge  the  death  of  her  son  has  not  been  fulfilled- 

As  the  Whigs  rode  around  a bend  in  the  roa 
came  to  a field  where  four  Tories  were  hoeing 
number  of  guns  were  fired  and  the  Tories  fe  > 
pierced  by  several  bullets.  The  rCA’engers  follow 
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course  until,  in  about  five  minutes,  they  came  to  the 
house  of  Duncan  McSweene.  In  the  porch  of  McSweene’s 
house  were  seated  Daniel  Clarke,  John  Blue,  Peter  Mc- 
Fadgeon,  Neill  Ferguson,  and  two  others.  The  men  in 
the  porcli  tried  to  escape  through  the  hack  part  of  the 
house,  but  it  was  immediately  surrounded  by  the  higs. 
One  man  was  shot  down  as  he  attempted  to  leap  a fence 
behind  the  house.  Another  was  pierced  by  several  bul- 
lets while  crawling  under  a barn.  Neill  Ferguson,  who 
tad  so  savagely  slain  Willie  Morgan  at  Jackson’s  Hill, 
rushed  around  the  corner  of  the  house  where  Hade  was 
seated  upon  his  horse  and  began  pleading  for  mercy. 
One  of  the  man’s  arms  had  been  shot  to  pieces  and  his 
left  shoulder  was  bleeding  freely.  Before  Hade  could 
speak,  Ferguson  fell,  pierced  by  the  sword  of  Culp. 

“Search  the  house.  There  are  two  inside,”  spoke  the 
Colonel.  A number  of  men  then  entered,  and  presently 
a voice  w\as  heard : 

“Don’t  kill  me,  don’t  kill  me.  Burn  my  house.  Do 
anything  else,  but  spare  my  life.  I have  a wife  and 
babe  to  support.  liOt  me  see  your  leader ; he  will  be  mer- 
ciful.” Duncan  McSweene  was  led  before  H ade. 

“What  are  your  orders.  Colonel?”  asked  one  of  the 
'^bigs,  with  his  sword  held  above  the  head  of  the  victim. 

“Cive  him  a whipping,  boys,  and  let  him  go,”  said  the 
Colonel.  The  other  Tory  was  then  brought  from  the 
bouse  and  both  were;  whipped  until  the  blood  gushed 
forth  at  every  lick. 

“That’s  enough,”  said  the  Whig  leader.  The  two  men 
then  droppe<l  to  the  ground,  groaning  from  pain. 

As  the  Whigs  leaped  into  their  saddles  to  leave,  a 
^’Oman’s  voice  was  heard  in  the  house:  “O  Lord,  why 
didn’t  you  save  my  boy,  my  only  child.  What  will  I do.^ 
Several  of  the  Whigs,  among  whom  were  Wade  and  Culp, 
tlisinounted  and  went  into  the  house.  They  found,  seated 
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upon  a bed,  Mrs.  James  Black,  the  mother  of  the  boy 
whom  Wade  slew  when  he  and  Culp  were  scouting,  with 
her  face  buried  between  her  hands,  weeping  bitterly. 
The  woman  did  not  seem  to  heed  their  presence,  but  only 
continued  to  deplore  the  loss  of  her  son. 

“What  has  become  of  your  boy,  woman,  that  you 
should  weep  yourself  to  death?”  asked  Wade. 

“He  Avas  cruelly  murdered  by  a cursed  Whig,”  said 
the  broken-hearted  woman,  wringing  her  hands  in  anger 
and  grief. 

The  Colonel’s  face  turned  pale.  “I  never  thought,” 
said  he,  “that  the  day  would  come  when  I would  be 
accused  of  shedding  innocent  blood ; but  thus  it  seems.” 

“Men,”  said  the  Colonel  to  his  folIoAvers,  “enough  has 
been  done.  This  woman,  though  a Tory,  may  have  loved 
her  son  as  Avell  as  I loved  Willie  Morgan.”  On  mention- 
ing the  name  of  the  boy,  to  whom  he  was  so  closely  at- 
tache<l,  the  Colonel’s  voice  almost  failed  him,  and  tears 
formed  in  his  eye.s.  “Our  work  of  revenge,  though  yet 
young,  is  accomplished.” 

The  soldiers  looked  at  one  another  in  bewilderment. 
Many  of  them  longed  to  satiate  their  revengeful  thirst 
upon  .some  special  individual  against  whom  they  had  u 
grudge,  but  they  knew  too  well  that  their  leader’s 
was  law. 

“Woman,”  .said  Wade  to  !Mr.s.  Black,  who  had 
coa.sed  her  Aveeping,  “can  you  tell  me  who  slew  the 
at  Jackson’s  ITill?” 

“’TAvns  Neill  Ferguson,  and  his  dead  body  is  out 

near  the  corner  of  the  kitchen.”  inneb 

“Who  is  your  leader  around  here?”  asked  the  o 
as  if  his  mind  Avas  fixed  upon  a certain  purpose.  ^ 

“Duncan  MeSAveene,  the  man  in  the  blue  coat  t la 
Avhipped.  I have  no  time  for  your  questions.  * 
my  boy,”  broke  out  the  wretcheil  woman  betnee 
sobs. 
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“Bring  in  McSweene,”  said  Wade  in  a milder  voice 
than  usual.  In  a few  minutes  McSweene  walked  into 
the  house,  partly  held  up  by  two  of  the  Whigs. 

“You  are  the  leader  of  the  Tories  of  this  section,  I 
believe?”  spoke  Wade. 

“I  am,”  answered  the  victim,  in  a voice  which  showed 
that  he  was  ready  for  the  worst. 

“Who  is  this  woman,  and  why  is  she  here?” 

“She  is  my  sister  and  has  been  here  for  about  two 
Weeks  since  some  of  your  men  slew  her  only  child.” 

“Yes,”  screamed  ,the  woman,  frantically,  “my  only 
child  is  dead.” 


“I,  Col.  Thomas  Wade,  of  the  American  forces,  and 
Qot  one  of  my  men,  killed  your  child.  And  may  God  in 
heaven  forgive  me  for  the  dastardly  deed.” 

“Is  that  Colonel  Wade?”  stammered  the  woman,  peer- 
beneath  her  swollen  eyelids  into  the  face  of  the  M big 
loader,  “i  thoiight  he  was  a wicked  looking  man,  but  he 
looks  more  like  a preacher.” 

‘Ah,  yes!  I have  been  wicked,  but  hereafter  I shall 
strive  to  atone  for  my  i)ast  inhuman  acts.” 

1>  too,  have  “een  the  Tories  commit  some  hellish 
crimes,  which  should  not  be  allowed  in  a civilized  land,” 


spoke  McSweene  seriously,  somewhat  recovered  from  the 
liruises  caused  by  the  Avhipping  strap. 

“^McSweene,”  said  Wade,  walking  toward  the  former 
^nd  looking  him  straight  in  the  face,  “are  you  willing  to 
come  to  terms?” 

^ OS,  yes,  a thousand  times  yes,”  answered  McSweene. 

Ben,”  said  Wad<‘  to  one  of  his  men,  “you  and  Smith 
ming  the  body  of  Neill  Ferguson  in  here.  MeSwene,  will 
Jou,  as  leader  of  the  Tories  of  this  section,  kwp  down  all 
^ isturbances  between  them  and  their  enemies,  the  Whigs, 
and  sign  your  name  to  that  effect?” 
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“By  the  help  of  Almighty  God  I’ll  do  my  best,”  an- 
swered McSweene,  as  the  two  Whigs  entered  the  room 
with  the  body  of  Ferguson. 

“Place  the  body  near  the  table,”  said  Wade.  He  then 
seated  himself  beside  the  table,  drew  from  his  pocket  a 
piece  of  paper  and  a goose-quill  pin,  dipped  the  pin  into 
the  blood  of  Ferguson  and  began  to  write.  A stillness 
like  death  reigned  throughout  the  room,  while  the  eyes  of 
the  entire  group  were  fastened  upon  the  man  at  the 
table.  Not  a breath  stirred  save  the  arm  of  the  scribe. 
Presently  W'ade  spoke:  “Bring  in  the  other  Tory,”  re- 
ferring, of  course,  to  the  one  who  was  whippe<l  with 
McSweene.  The  man  was  immediately  brought  forth. 
“Your  name,  please?”  demanded  the  Colonel. 

“Peter  McFadgeon,”  was  the  answer. 

“Sign  this,  please  Mr.  ^IcFadgeon.”  McFadgeon 
leaned  over  the  table  and  did  as  directed.  Wade  then 
called  forth  jMcSweene,  Culp,  the  woman  and  another 
Whig,  all  of  whom  signed  the  paper  in  the  blood  of 
Ferguson. 

Wade  then  slowly  rose  from  his  seat  and  read  the  fol 

lowing  informal  but  effectual  treaty  of  peace: 

JcLT  26,  1782. 


House  of  Duncan  McSweene,  Richmond  Countt,  N.  C. 

This  agreement,  written  in  the  house  of  CJolonel  Duncan  Mcswe 
(Tory),  by  Colonel  Thomas  Wade  (Whig,  who  slew  the  boy  Henry  ® 
in  the  presence  of  Mrs.  James  Black  (widow,  and  mother  of  ® jj/g 
Black) , and  written  in  the  blood  of  Neill  Ferguson  (Tory,  who  slew 


Morgan  at  .Jackson’s  Hill),  is 


.—  B— ..™..  - ,,  to  certify  that  from  this  date, 

1782),  through  the  mercy  of  Almighty  God,  the  Whigs  and  Ton 

tween  the  Cape  Fear  and  Fee  Dee  Rivers  shall  be  at  peace. 

, ( Col.  Thomas  Wade 
Signed  j Duncan  McSweene  (Tory/ 

{Mbs.  James  Black. 

Peter  McFadgeon  (Tory). 

Capt.  Henry  Culp  ^Whig). 

Daniel  McNeill  (Whig).  jvdly 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  above  agreement  was  sac 
kept  from  that  date  until  this. 
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OVER  THE  VIOLETS 

H.  F.  Page. 


Over  the  violets, 

Skies  over  you, 

Elsie,  lovely  Elsie — 
Sunny-tressed  Elsie. 

You  smile  above  them, 

They  smile  at  you ; 

Skies,  too,  are  smiling 
Blue,  softly  blue. 

What  may  your  thoughts  be? 

Ah — wish  I knew — 

Over  the  violets — 

Eyes  dreamy  blue! 
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THE  ABOLITION  MOVEMENT  IN  LITERATURE 


J.  F.  J.,  ’08. 

Slavery  became  restricted  to  the  South  at  a period 
when  a world-wide  humanitarian  sentiment,  the  direct 
outgrowth  of  revolutionary  ideas  concerning  the  rights 
of  man,  was  condemning  the  system  as  unnatural  and 
contrary  to  the  ideal  relations  of  man  to  man.  While  it 
was  perhaps  the  best  possible  solution  to  the  labor  prob- 
lem of  the  Southern  planter  and  the  “open  sesame” 
through  which  the  negro  stepped  from  a low  degree  of 
savagery  into  the  enjoyment  of  civilized  life,  the  system 
had  outlived  its  usefulness  in  Europe  and  had  become  a 
fungus  growth  on  human  progress.  Hence  the  South 
was  compelled  to  defeud  an  institution  which  could  be 
maintained  but  not  expanded;  excused  but  not  vindi- 
cated. Under  such  conditions,  with  its  whole  life  woven 
into  this  unpopular  form  of  society,  the  South  could  not 
hope  to  produce  a literature  which  would  be  expressiie 
of  the  life  of  its  people  and  appeal  to  the  great  elemen- 
tary feelings  and  passions  of  the  world. 

At  the  North  conditions  were  more  conducive  to  liter 
ary  effort.  Free  institutions,  fostered  by  such  conMC 
tions  as  had  driven  the  first  settlers  to  seek  self-go' ern^ 
ment  in  the  new  world,  combincHl  with  the  advantage  o 
a more  sympathetic  relation  to  the  great  reform 
ments  of  Europe,  made  the  North  a fertile  field 
vanced  and  independent  thought.  True  to  the  Puri 
and  Quaker  standards  of  morality,  the  literature  o 
North  was  early  allied  with  the  forces  which  ever  hu 
denunciations  against  slavery  in  the  South, 
fore  it  had  become  the  chief  agent  in  a sectiona  • 
which  was  to  culminate  in  such  a pathetic  trUj,  . > 
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liberal  conceptions  and  altruistic  ideals  of  the  Quakers 
caused  them  to  urge  gentleness  in  dealing  with  the  negro 
and  gradual  emancipation. 

Such  liberal  tendencies  among  the  Society  of  Friends 
did  not  arise  from  inlierent  principles  of  their  creed,  but 
can  be  traced  almost  directly  to  the  writings  of  John 
^Voolman,  an  humble,  illiterate  preacher  of  New  Jersey, 
whose  free  and  simple  utterances  assumed  a style  of  ex- 
quisite purity  and  grace.  The  steady  current  of  Wool- 
uian’s  interests  and  convictions  is  shown  by  his  Journal, 
un  autobiography  begun  in  1756,  when  he  was  thirty-six 
years  old,  and  continued  until  his  death  at  fifty-two.  He 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  slave  at  a time  when  abolition- 
ists were  despised  by  the  “respectable”  people  of  all  sec- 
tions  as  fanatics  and  anarchists.  But  the  sincere  ex- 
pressions of  his  soul  were  not  moved  by  any  harsh  notes 
uf  prejudice  and  false  sentiment,  and  his  gentleness  and 
utter  unselfishness  gave  his  advocacy  of  the  cause  a per- 
suasiveness more  effectual  than  the  Puritan  vehemence 


u later  day.  Ilis  voice  was  heard  from  New  York  to 
^^le  Caroliiias,  and  the  mal-practice  of  slavery  was  ever 
tlie  burden  of  his  theme;  his  thirst  for  humanity  was 
in.satiable  and,  like  many  other  great  reformer.s,  he 
'uilded  better  than  he  knew.  Woolman  did  not  live  to 
®co  the  current  which  he  had  set  in  motion  develop  into 
ut  strong  wave  of  national  sentiment  which  was  des- 
ued  to  revolutionize  American  ideals;  but  he  had  made 
^’uight  Ihe  path  for  the  coming  of  the  great  Quaker 
tie^  ^ upostle  of  emancipation,  John  Grcenleaf  Whit- 


th  ^ just  estimation  of  Whittier’s  influence  in 

th^t^r^'  *^luiuld  be  borne  in  mind 

le  Avas  distinctly  the  poet  of  the  people,  and  that 
of  a depth  of  filial  devotion  to  the  land  of  his  birth 
6 
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he  sought  the  heart  of  New  England  as  truly  if  not  so 
grandly  as  did  Burns  to  his  beloved  Scotland.  When  he 
spoke  the  people  listened.  Impelled  by  a deep  hatred  of 
oppression  and  a zeal  for  liberty  approaching  religious 
fervor,  Whittier  gave  not  only  his  songs  but  himself  to 
the  cause  of  the  abolitionists.  For  more  than  thirty 
years  his  anti-slavery  poems  formed  the  chief  part  of  his 
poetical  productions.  Abolition  was  still  the  unpopular 
cause — made  so  by  an  idealistic  faction  which,  finding 
that  the  institution  of  slavery  would  not  fall  at  the  first 
blast  of  their  horns,  were  advocating  immediate  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Union  in  order  to  break  away  from  the  slave 
power.  It  was  Whittier’s  task  to  (piell  this  mad  out- 
burst of  frenzied  enthusiasm  and  to  awaken  the  public 
conscience  to  the  integrity  of  the  anti-slavery  movement. 
Literary  and  political  ambitions  were  hazarded  in  his 
efforts  to  accomplish  this  purpose.  “Fame  could  wait, 
his  cause  could  not,  and  it  wa.s  more  than  fame. 
anti-slavery  poems  were  intended  only  as  weapons  to  be 
used  in  the  war  he  was  waging,  and,  consequently,  fa 
below  the  level  of  his  best  verse.  , 

Whittier’s  ideals  were  radiant  with  an  inspiring  vision 
of  the  equality  and  brotherhood  of  man.  And,  wlii^ 
such  poems  a.s  Expostulation,  Massachusetts  to  1 •-« 

Ichahod,  The  Christian  Slave,  and  The  ' 

would  suggest  an  inadequate  knowledge  of  Sou  i 
character  and  would  deny  the  slaveholder  that  m c 
which  he  felt  for  the  welfare  of  his 
fail  to  recognize  in  tliem  the  inten.se 

strength  of  the  man.  Ilis  labors  were  rewanlM.  ^ 

tion,  from  being  the  bugle  blast  of  a frenzi  c public 
elevatiMl  to  a position  of  serious  thought  in  g, 

mind;  and  thus  the  chasm  was  opeiuHl  which  d» 
nation  against  itself. 
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Through  the  efforts  of  Whittier  and  his  contemporaries 
the  abolition  sentiment  steadily  gained  strength  in  the 
new  Puritanism  as  transformed  and  liberalized  by  trans- 
cendentalism. 

In  1844  Lowell,  inspired  by  the  question  of  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas,  abandoned  the  realm  of  love  and  beauty 
to  rank  side  by  side  with  Whittier  as  the  poet  champion 
of  the  abolitionists,  and  in  that  year  wrote  his  first 
strong  abolition  poem.  The  Present  Crisis.  For  twenty 
years  the  lofty,  patriotic  strain  of  this  poem  never  ceased 
to  echo  through  public  halls,  sending  a thrill  through  the 
manhood  of  the  North ; 

“ For  mankind  are  one  in  spirit  and  an  instinct  bears  .nlong, 
liound  the  earth’s  electric  circle,  the  swift  flash  of  right  or  wrong, 
Whether  conscious  or  unconscious  yet  Humanitys  vast  frame 
Though  its  ocean-sundered  fibres  feels  the  gush  of  joy  or  shame: — 

In  the  gain  or  loss  of  one  race  all  the  rest  have  equal  claim.” 

Above  the  torrent  of  sectional  prejudice  and  animosity, 
Lowell’s  voice  rings  out  like  a trumpet  shout  the  true 
ideal  of  our  democracy.  By  the  strength  of  his  moral 
liber  and  the  noble  ardor  of  his  iiatriotism,  Lowell  stands 
as  the  foemau  most  worthy  of  Southern  steel  when  a 
jealous  sectionalism  w;is  hurling  its  abusive  taunts  in 
Bm  face  of  an  exasperated  Southland. 

Important  as  was  Lowell’s  contribution  to  the  anti- 
slavery movement  in  such  po(*ms  as  The  Present  Cj'isis, 
Stanzas  on  Freedom  and  The  liitjlow  Papers,  his  chief 
service  was  rimderc'd  as  an  editorial  writer.  Through 
the  columns  of  7'//e  Feiinsiilrania  Freeman,  The  Xational 
»ii-Flareri/  Standard  and  'I'he  Atlantic  Monthly,  his 
splendid  genius  Hashed  its  message  like  an  electric  cur- 
rent  through  the  arous(‘d  conscience  of  the  North  and 
<-nlisted  a broader  symjmthy  than  (wer  Whittier  had  been 
^d>le  to  awaken. 
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In  1842,  Longfellow,  yielding  to  the  pressure  of  the 
on-rushing  tide,  stepped  out  of  his  realm  as  the  laureate 
of  the  simpler  emotions  and  domestic  affections  to  write 
his  seven  brief  poems  on  slavery.  His  advent  into  this 
new  and  untried  field  was  hailed  with  delight  by  the 
abolitionists.  The  alliance  of  this  bard  who  had  trans- 
fused a beauty,  warmth  and  sentiment  into  the  severely 
practical  and  colorless  life  of  Puritan  New  England,  fil  - 
ing  it  with  a- grace  of  romantic  associations,  was  fraught 
with  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  the  anti-slavery  agita 
tors  who  appreciated  the  power  of  his  influence  over  tlie 
public  mind.  Put  this  anticipation  was  rudely  shaken. 
No  one  was  quicker  to  perceive  that  he  had  attempteU  * 
task  unsuited  to  his  genius  than  lAingfellow  ’ 

and  the  poems  on  slavery  were  omitted  from  the 
collected  edition  of  his  poems.  His  sentimental  « 
niantic  treatment  of  the  subject  lacked 
tion  and  “fighting  edge”  of  Whittier’s  and  lAiweH  ^ 
bore  no  relation  to  America’s  great  social 
have  attempted  only  to  invest  the  subject  witli  a^P 
coloring,  wrote  Longfellow  to  John  ^oreste  , . 
tnie  that  coloring  appeared  to  men  who  rea 
character  of  the  negro  may  be  inferred  from  the  foi 
ing  lines  in  the  Slave's  Dreams 

“ llcsido  the  unRathered  rice  he  lay 
His  sickle  in  his  hand; 

His  breast  was  bare,  his  matted  hair 
Was  biiricil  in  the  sand. 

ARain,  in  the  mist  and  shadow  of  sleep. 

Ho  saw  his  native  land. 

He  saw  once  more  his  dark  eyed  queen 
AmonR  her  chiklren  stand;  -hecks. 

They  clasped  his  neck,  they  ki8SC<  ' 

They  lield  him  by  the  hand! 

A tear  fell  from  the  sleepers  lids 
An  1 fell  into  the  sand.” 
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Such  sentiment  could  not  win  intelligent  conviction. 
It  was  ten  years  afterwards  that  the  emotions  and  sym- 
pathies of  the  negro  were  for  the  first  time  clearly  and 
definitely  portrayed  in  literature  when  Stephen  Collins 
Foster  published  his  three  immortal  songs : My  Old  Ken- 
tucky Home,  The  i^wannee  River,  and  .1/ ossa's  in  de  Cold 
Ground. 

The  large  group  of  secondary  writers  who  occupied 
themselves  in  advancing  the  abolition  movement,  for  the 
most  part,  followed  in  the  wake  of  M illiam  Lloyd  t^arri- 
son  and  his  idealistic  fiction,  who  were  advocating  the 
most  extreme  measures  to  accomplish  their  purpose. 
They  all  related  the  same  story  of  the  Southern  white 
man’s  cruelty,  arrogance,  and  ignorance,  while  the  perse- 
cuted slaves  were  a people  of  more  intelligence  and  re- 
fined sensibilities  than  their  masters. 

The  story  of  Charles  Carleton  Coffin,  in  which  a 
Colonel  who  is  harboring  a fugative  slave  in  his  regi- 
ment is  the  hero,  and  a Kentucky  Judge,  represented  as 

true  exponent  of  Southern  chivalry,  the  cruel  master, 
illustrates  the  general  character  of  such  writings.  The 
following  is  an  extract: 

“The  Colonel  went  out  and  found  the  negro,  Joe,  a 
poor, half-starved, undei*si/,ed  boy,  nineteen  years  old.  He 
i^old  his  story.  He  belonged  to  the  Judge,  who  had  let 
i^im  to  a brutal  Irishman  for  ^50  a year.  He  had  been 
kicked  and  cuffeil,  stoned  and  whippinl  till  he  could  stand 
if  no  longer.  He  went  to  the  Judge  and  complained,  but 
kad  been  sent  back  only  to  receive  a worse  thrashing  for 
daring  to  complain.  At  last  he  took  to  the  woods,  lived 
'valnuts,  green  corn,  and  apples,  sleeping  among  the 
corn-shucks  and  wheat-stocks  till  the  army  came.  There 
^ere  tears  in  Joe’s  eyes  as  he  rehearsed  his  story.” 
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The  coloring  which  these  lesser  lights  gave  to  the  sub- 
ject is  well  expressed  by  the  following  extract  from  an 
article  in  a recent  number  of  The  Anierican  Journol  of 
Sociology:  “To  the  Northern  imagination  slavery  pre- 
sented itself  as  a subversion  of  the  very  laws  of  (Ameri- 
can) nature;  with  a thrill  of  indignant  sympathy  the 
Northerner  pictured  himself  as  a slave,  with  his  sensi- 
bilities blunted,  his  aspirations  blighted,  his  instincts 
outraged,  and  his  very  manhood  crushetl  out  of  him. 
And  the  sense  of  this  moral  degradation  even  more  than 
the  ceaseless  toil  and  actual  physical  torture  supposed 
to  be  inseparably  connected  with  the  system  entered  like 
iron  into  his  soul  and  his  conscience  revolted  from  doom- 
ing millions  of  his  hapless  fellow-mortals  to  a fate  so 
appalling.” 

The  Northern  imagination,  inflamed  by  the  numerous 
tales  of  such  brutality  and  crime  as  was  pictured  to  exist 
in  the  Soutli,  received  its  maddening  impulse  by  the  ap- 
pearance  of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  as  a serial  story  in  T 
National  Era  in  1851.  Tlie  effect  of  Mrs.  Stowe’s  novel 
is  too  well  known  to  recpiire  a rehearsal  in  this  artic  e^ 
When  completed  it  was  published  in  Boston,  and  i ^ 
popularity  was  so  immense  that  it  soon  sold  in 
stereotype  editions  to  the  extent  of  four  hundred  t u 
sand  copies.  The  immediate  result  of  its  publication^ 
Mrs.  Stowe  claimed,  was  to  precipitate  that 
which  had  been  impending  since  the  birth  of  the  na 
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A SUPREME  EFFORT 

By  Onus  Moore,  ’08. 

Jack  Seaman  sank  unliappily  into  a large  arm  chair 
by  the  table  in  the  middle  of  his  room.  A fit  of  melan- 
choly seized  him.  Outside  the  wild  rain  of  the  night 
beat  angrily  against  the  walls  of  the  old  dormitory.  He 
had  just  returned  from  the  preliminary  debate,  which 
was  to  decide  who  should  represent  his  Alma  Mater 
again  in  an  inter  collegiate  debate  with  Stanton  I nner 
sity  on  the  coming  Easter  ^londay.  This  was  an  honor 
that  Jack  had  courted.  As  an  orator  and  debater  he  had 
been  the  recognized  leader  of  his  clas.s,  the  peer  of  anj 
man  in  college.  But  to-night  he  had  not  come  up  to  the 
expectation  of  his  friends.  He,  too,  felt  that  he  had  not 
done  himself  justice.  His  ambitious  opponents  had  out- 
stripped him  in  this  the  final  test  No  doubt  about  it. 
Would  liis  previous  record  as  a debater  sustain  him  in 
this  hour  of  uncertainty?  The  issue  was  doubtful. 

He  ran  his  hand  into  his  inside  pocket  and  drew  out  a 
dainty  little  envelop,  opened  and  read; 

Dear  Jack:— You  have  again  been  delinquent  about  writing;  and! 
have  another  friend  who  is  awfully  nice.  Whatever  relation  you  sustain 
with  me  must  cease.  I can  not  write  you  again.  I^t  this  be  fina . 

Sincerely, 

He  read  and  re-read,  (’oiild  it  be  possible?  Yes  he 
had  compared  the  chirograpby — unmistakably  it  was  her 
handwriting.  These  awful  lines  penned  by  her  own  deft 
little  liand.  Iljid  she  failed  him?  She  who  had  been 
the  dream  of  his  youth ; the  ideal  of  his  manhood, 
snatched  from  him  now  like  a flower  in  the  morning  of 
summer. 
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A reaction  set  in,  within  the  inner-man  a mighty  con- 
flict was  being  waged;  a demon  seemed  to  possess  his 
very  soul.  With  a crash  that  shook  the  furniture  in  the 
room,  he  brought  his  big  fist  down  upon  the  table. 

“To  the  devil!  What’s  the  use  of  anything  at  all?” 

Lost!  lost!  Faith  in  God  and  womankind.  It  seemed 
that  fate  was  against  him.  In  a fit  of  mad  reverie,  he 
struggled  with  phantasy  and  hallucination  till  his  brain 
was  tired,  and  worn  out  by  sheer  exhaustion  he  fell 
asleep  in  his  chair. 

About  ten  o’clock  next  morning.  Jack  was  awakened 
by  a knocking  at  his  door.  It  was  a friend  who  brought 
the  news  that  the  President  had  announced  at  chapel 
service  that  morning  that  Jack  had  been  chosen  as  one 
of  the  representatives  of  the  college  in  the  coming  inter- 
collegiate debate.  The  pendulum  had  reached  the  ex- 
treme and  now  was  turned  and  making  a great  stride  id 
the  opposite  direction. 

Jack  rallied  and  pulled  himself  together  again.  The 
sleep  had  refreshed  him.  As  he  inhaled  the  exhiliara- 
ting  morning  air  he  felt  himself  charged  with  a new  aiR' 
bition.  He  was  proud  and  sensitive.  Noble  bloo 
coursed  through  his  vein.s.  lie  reviewed  the  achievt 
ments  of  his  grandfathers.  Would  he  fail?  ^ 

word  was  unknown  to  his  family.  No  weaklings  canie 
from  his  race.  He  would  win ; he  would  make  a 
effort.  During  the  few  weeks  time  that  Jack  had, 
worked  like  a demon,  day  and  night  unceasingly? 
times  not  going  to  his  meals;  his  friends  became 
about  him.  The  shelves  of  the  college  library  were 
sacked,  every  j)iece  of  information  suited  for  his 
he  devoured  with  the  zeal  of  unconquered  >outi 
manhood.  . a 

Through  all  this  time  of  hard  work  and 
word  was  heard  from  Lucille.  She  had  apparen  J 
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gotten  him.  This,  hoAvever,  did  not  trouble  him  now. 

He  would  follow  duty  though  his  body  die  in  its  wake. 

******* 

It  was  night,  Easter  Monday,  in  the  academy  of  music 
at  the  old  State  Capitol.  The  curtain  was  raised.  An 
almost  endless  sea  of  faces  was  turned  toward  the 
speaker.  In  the  right-hand  tier  of  the  balcony  were 
seated  the  girls  from  the  University  for  Women  in  the 
city.  Like  a snow-capped  mountain  peak  they  seemed  to 
Jack,  all  dressed  in  rullles,  ribbons  and  frills.  Almost 
iastantly  he  caught  Lucille’s  eye.  Certainly  it  was  she. 
Hut  she  was  not  bedecked  with  college  colors  like  her 
companions. 

Ilie  Secretary  read  the  query  and  called  the  first 
speaker  on  the  aflirmative,  a representative  of  Stanton. 
He  finishwl,  and  the  first  on  the  negative.  Jack's  col- 
league, followed.  Then  came  the  other  man  from  Stan- 
^cn.  Jack  was  last  on  the  program.  Ills  opponents 
uuide  a good  fight,  almost  riddling  the  argument  pro- 
duced by  his  colleague.  He  knew  he  must  do  his  best, 
^ut  he  felt  confident. 

'Hie  last  man  took  his  seat  and  the  secretary  called 
^Suin.  Jack  ai’ose,  young,  tall  and  handsome.  His 
voice  rang  clear  over  the  audience.  Concise,  clear,  and 
eloquent; there  was  something  in  his  whole  attitude  that 
compelled  attention ; the  sheer  force  of  personal  magne- 
Ii>sm ; the  commanding  statue  of  the  youth. 

Hray  heads  leaned  forward  to  catch  his  words.  Men 
und  Women  oixmed  their  eyes  and  e.ars.  He  could  sway 
icm  at  his  will.  By  the  clear  presentation  of  facts, 
uiid  argument  that  could  not  be  refuted,  he  won  the  sym- 
P^tliy  of  his  hearers.  He  made  the  argument  of  his 
opponents  appear  as  child’s  talk.  There  was  not  a flaw 
*u  his  logic,  his  grammar  was  perfect,  his  rhetoric  elo- 
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quent.  With  silence  grim  as  death  he  took  his  seat.  Now 
the  spell  was  broken,  and  a great  roar  of  applause 
went  up. 

After  several  moments  of  agonized  suspense,  the  chair- 
man of  the  judges  announced  the  unanimous  decision — 
the  negative  had  won. 

With  a common  impulse  the  great  congregation  surged 
and  reared,  hats,  canes,  umbrellas  and  handkerchiefs 
were  hurled  topsy-turvey  overhead;  shout  upon  shout 
echoed  and  reechocnl  until  the  very  foundations  of  the 
great  building  seemed  to  quiver.  A hundred  college 
boys,  mad  with  enthusiasm,  rushed  upon  the  stage.  They 
lifted  Jack  uimn  their  shoulders,  all  eager  for  a shake  of 
his  hand.  Arms  were  thrown  about  each  other's  necks, 
and  they  hugged  one  another  like  children. 

At  this  point  some  one  started  the  old  college  song, 
its  smooth,  patriotic  strains  fell  like'  a calm  upon  the 
ears  of  the  mob.  The  noble,  .sj’inpathetic  strains  were 
instantly  caught  hy  the  girls  in  the  balcony,  and  the 
sweet  chorus  echoed  in  the  rear. 

Tlirougli  all  this  excitement  Lucille  had  remained 
silent.  Now  and  then  she  had  brushed  an  unhidden  tear 
fi-om  her  eyes.  The  strain  was  too  much  for  her  little 
soul.  If  only  she  could  have  a word  with  Jack  now- 
Would  he  ever  forgive  her?  At  last,  when  the 
had  dispersed,  she  lingered  at  the  entrance  of  the  bui 
ing,  in  defiance  of  college  regulations. 

Jack  had  lost  no  time  in  making  his  way  to  the 
where  he  found  Lucille  waiting.  Her  little  arm 
into  his  and  together  they  walked  up  main  street, 
old  SLite  Capitol,  turned  the  corner  and  reach^ 
versity  campus.  Involuntarily  they  droppe<l 
rustic,  and  there,  in  the  silver  moonlight,  she  wh'sp 
into  his  ear  these  sweet  word.s,  “You  have  v\on. 
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THE  NEW  INTERNATIONALISM 


By  a T.  Howard. 

[Oration  delivered  in  Memoriai  Uall  on  the  livst  Anniversarj’  CelebraUon  of  the  UtcrarY 

Societies.] 

We  are  now  entering  upon  an  age  in  human  history 
where  there  is  imperative  call  for  vision  and  courage  in 
the  field  of  international  affairs.  In  all  the  unmeasured 
centuries  of  the  past  there  has  not  been  an  era  which  in 
fundamental  organization  etiuals  in  importance  for  the 
World  the  era  in  which  we  live,  and  one  might  well  doubt 
whether  in  all  the  future  tliere  will  be  one  of  equal  mo- 
ment for  mankind. 

The  logic  of  events  has  brought  international  peace 
und  international  law  into  the  commanding  position  of 
moral  and  material  necessities.  This  development  has 
uaturally  been  coincident  with  the  growth  of  modern 
democracy,  and  its  advance  is  more  and  more  rapid  as  we 
Dear  the  consummation  of  the  univei*sal  republic.  Uni- 
versal republic,  I say. 

Would  you  call  me  an  idealist?  1 remind  j’ou  that 
ideals  have  been  the  uplifting  force  of  humanity.  ‘“The 
visionary  of  to-day  is  the  compieror  of  to-morrow.” 

^ Oil  will  perha])s  agree  that  there  is  beginning  to  exist 
uniong  nations  a relation  which  contemplates  the  general 
father  than  the  specific  betterment;  and  this  is  what  I 
shall  call  the  New  Internationalism,  and  to  it  I invite 
your  thought. 

We  must  first,  howeviT,  answer  the  objections  found 
'u  certain  survivals  of  the  period  of  national  isolation. 

You  ask  me  of  the  present  place  of  war  as  regards  the 
Now  Internationalism.  It  is  true  that  war  has  assisted 
tlio  development  and  jirogress  of  the  human  race.  One 
might  even  say  that  slavery,  polygamy,  divine  right  of 
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kings,  and  a multitude  of  other  primitive  and  outworn 
institutions  were,  in  their  day,  adapted  to  the  condition 
of  man.  But  the  progress  of  humanity  consists  in  its 
elevation  to  a higher  plain  where  it  is  able  to  dispense 
with  such  primitive  institutions  and  to  substitute  better 
ones. 

At  first  the  only  law  between  the  nations  was  the  law 
of  might,  but  the  changes  of  the  last  nineteen  centuries 
have  established  a new  standard,  and  now  the  principle 
of  right  as  interpreted  by  Christianity  is  the  basis  of  all 


international  law. 

The  world  is  at  last  beginning  to  see  the  true  character 
of  war;  that  standing  armies  are  only  hired  champions 
for  great  national  duals ; that  the  cost  of  war  is  so  vast 
that  the  figures  convey  no  idea  to  the  mind;  and  that 
“tlie  only  evils  which  armaments  have  to  resist  are  the 
evils  which  armaments  themselves  bring  into  existence  , 
that  fortifications  and  warships  are  commerce  destroy- 
ers; that  the  maintenance  of  a navy  to  protect  navigation 
is  absurd  since  the  profits  of  the  whole  mercantile  marine 
of  the  country  do  not  equal  the  annual  expenditures  o 
our  navy ; and  tliat  tlie  command,  “Resist  not  evil,’  ap 
plies  equally  to  individuals  and  to  nations,  iluch  is  he 
ing  done  to  eliminate  war’  from  the  text-books  in  i 
schools,  and  to  place  the  emphasis  upon  the  virtues  an^ 
triumphs  of  peace  rather  than  the  splendors  of 
The  new  heroism  indeed  manifests  itself  in  the  ha 


against  imverty  and  disease.  , 

Everything  that  civilizes  man  refines  his  nature  an 
makes  him  revolt  at  war.  In  the  words  of 
“History  is  the  record  of  the  decline  of  war,  but  the  s 
decline.” 

“ Were  half  the  powers  that  fill  the  earth  withterror, 

Were  half  the  wealth  bestowed  on  camps  and  courts 
Given  to  redeem  the  human  mind  from  error, 

There  were  no  need  of  arsenals  or  forts.** 
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With  the  growth  of  democracy  and  the  increase  in  edu- 
cation, the  world  is  more  and  more  realizing  the  Golden 
Rule  of  Christ  and  the  golden  age  of  man. 

And  now  let  us  turn  to  the  objection  found  in  high 
tariff  walls,  whicli  are  considered  hindrances  to  the  finan- 
cial and  commercial  amalgamation  of  the  nations.  The 
world  is  beginning  to  embrace  the  opportunity  of  recip- 
rocity in  order  to  merge  more  effectively  its  commercial 
interests.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  no  form 
of  I'eciprocity  that  has  in  it  the  germ  of  free  trade  can 
hope  for  popular  favor,  at  least  in  the  United  States,  in 
the  current  age,  and  it  is  likely  that  the  idea  of  protec- 
tion will  Ions:  survive  the  economical  conditions  in  which 
It  arose. 

America  has  a great  number  of  commodities  which  the 
old  world  has  not  been  taught  to  use.  In  truth,  we  have 
the  goods;  Europe  supplies  the  opportunity.  But  as  yet 
America  has  not  engineered  a commercial  invasion  of  the 
old  world.  AVe  sell  to  Europe  less  than  2 per  cent  of 
our  manufactured  output,  and  we  do  not  sell  more  be- 
cause wo  do  not  try.  We  do  not  supply  the  finished 
Product.  We  make  less  money  out  of  our  own  cotton 
orop  than  Europe  and  Japan. 

But  if  we  would  have  our  foreign  trade  magnify  itself 
vastly,  the  stability  of  our  prosperity  increa.si'd,  and 
trade  interests  unified,  America  must  adjust  itself  to  the 
oew  reciprocal  program  in  the  world  of  commercial  af- 
fairs.  Are  we  not  coming  to  realize  that  cooperation 
and  prosperity  are  elTected  by  reciprocal  trade,  a charm- 
ing example  of  which  Germany  furnishes? 

Armies  and  frowning  tariff  walls  and  politicians  of 
narrow  view  are  the  only  remaining  obstacles  to  the  dif- 
fusion of  the  world’s  wealth  and  the  harmonizing  of  the 
World’s  industrial  forces. 
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Again,  it  may  be  asked  whether  the  partriotism  incul- 
cated in  most  countries,  certainly  in  our  own,  is  not  an- 
tagonistic to  the  New  Internationalism?  Certainly  the 
type  of  patriotism  of  the  earlier  period  fosteretl  pride, 
arrogance,  self-conceit,  and  the  belief  in  the  superiority 
of  one’s  nation  over  all  others.  One  can  hardly  hear  any 
country  discussiHl  without  hearing  one’s  own  brought 
into  comparison  with  it.  Tins  spirit  is  not  k*ss  poisonous 
to  the  national  system  tluin  to  the  individual  character. 
Each  nation  has  complacently  reganled  its  own  standard 
as  that  by  winch  otlier  nation’s  must  sUind  or  fall,  while 
an  individual  wlio  a.ssunuHl  his  own  to  l)e  the  standard  of 
perfection  would  not  be  tolerattnl.  After  all,  a nation  »s 
but  an  aggregate  of  individuals,  and  should,  therefore,  be 
schooled  into  the  feeling  that  those  qualitit*8  which  are 
recognizwl  in  an  individual  as  virtues  are  likewise  to  be 
est(H‘med  in  the  nation.  And  the  same  is  true  of  defects 
and  vices.  Patriotism  nee<l  not  foster  national  arr<> 
gance,  and  self-conceit,  for  just  as  cultun*  in  the  in 
vidual  lireeds  tolemtion  and  brt‘adth  of  syiiii>ath}, 
the  nation  intelligence  must  recognize  in  ever> 
movement  which  it  mak(*s  tin*  law  of  n*ciprocit\  am 

tenlejM'iidence.  _ orbb 

The  larger  one’s  knowlinlge  of  any  s<’ction  of  t e 

the  kwner  also  is  one’s  s<mis<*  of  ndation  to  it. 
nations  c(‘nse  to  be  strangers  they  lsH*onic  ‘ 

the  excellence  of  eacli  nation  lH‘coim*s  the  comm 

s(‘ssion  of  all.  . ,Tainst  it*' 

Perhaps  this  reference  to  the  for^-s  actm  cx* 

ternationalism  has  prepansl  us  to  dis<*uss  t e p<^^ 
pressions  of  this  comparatively  new  relations  jj,,.  io- 
The  two  earliest  forms  of  internationalism 
ternationalism  of  discovery,  gmwiiig  out  ” ^ grow" 

or  curiosity,  and  the  intenintioiialism  of  co  n 
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ing  out  of  war  or  greed.  Each  iu  its  respective  time  has 
served  its  purj^se.  It  is  primarily  the  attraction  and  de- 
velopment of  the  resources  of  the  earth  which  call  out 
the  missionary,  the  teacher,  and  the  immigrant.  The 
attitude  of  the  missionary  and  the  teacher  has  been  that 
of  arrogance  and  sui)eriority,  while  that  of  the  immi- 
grant has  been  humble,  seeking  only  a better  condition  of 
peac(^  and  industry,  and  so  bringing  prosi)erity  and  good 
will  with  him. 

Uaces  migrate  and  nations  send  out  vast  .swarms  of 
surplus  population  witliout  forcing  their  institutions, 
their  language  and  their  customs  ui>on  the  jxHjple  to 
whom  they  go.  Itoston  is  an  Irish  city,  but  its  language, 
customs  and  religion  are  distinct!}’  American.  (Jermany 
sends  out  great  swarms  to  America,  but  they  do  not  wish 
to  comiuor  any  of  our  county  nor  disturb  our  iK*ace. 

llusiness  naturally  takes  a leading  place  in  the  New 
Internationalism.  The  interdependence  of  nations  is 
seen  in  the  increaising  complexity  of  commercial  relation- 
sldp  between  the  nations  of  the  world,  ('ommerce  has 
>“>  country  but  the  world,  no  jaatriotism  but  an  interest 
•a  the  well-being  of  all  the  nations. 

Our  industrial  aiud  commercial  life  dejKuids  vitally 
apon  international  solvency  and  progress,  for  every  na- 
tion is  inlluenced  by  dejan'ssion  in  any  other.  Inasmuch, 
then,  as  one  jaart  (af  the  waarld  (baes  not  product*  what 
another  part  does,  trade  must  be  estnblish(*<l  Indween 
ti»em,  and  this  n(>ces.sary  c(ammercial  intercourse  makes 
Bare  the  foundatiaan  of  aaur  internatiaanalism. 

Most  caanspicmaais  in  the  intense  progress  of  motlern 
tiaies  is  the  gnawing  sentiment  in  favor  <af  trade  recipro- 
city along  with  disarmament.  The  fast  coming  laond  ba*- 
tweam  all  nations,  says  the  (Miint'se  Minister  to  the 
Unitasl  Stata's,  is  “Enlightt'neal  self-interest.”  The 
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guarantee  of  peaceful  traffic  is  being  applied  on  sea  and 
land  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Some  perpetual  paths  of 
peace  are  the  Suez  Canal,  the  route  between  Europe  and 
America,  and  guaranteed  in  the  near  future  is  the 
Panama  Canal. 

The  historian  when  he  traces  the  forces  that  led  to 
practical  realization  of  the  dreams  of  the  humanitarian, 
will  be  called  upon  to  pen  one  of  the  most  dramatic  and 
seemingly  contradictor^’  chapters  in  economic  evolution, 
for  he  Avill  be  compellcHi  to  admit  that  the  latter  day 
magnates  who  were  denounced  as  international  pirates, 
turned  out  to  be  in  reality  constructive  statesmen  in  the 
realm  of  commerce,  and  gave  stability  and  unity  to  R 
world  of  political  anarchy;  not  conflict,  but  combination 
is  their  battele-cry.  And  thus  they  recognize  the  eternal 
principle  of  the  nature  of  things. 

Other  forces  making  for  the  New  Internationalism  are 
the  increasing  amount  of  travel  resulting  in  friendship, 
the  printed  page  enabling  men  to  think  more  in  world 
terms,  and  the  English  language  is  fast  spreading  over 
every  nation  and  clime. 

The  dilTerent  people  of  the  world  are  just  beginning 
to  find  each  other.  Interchange  of  world  knowle<lgc  is 
already  in  progress  as  the  result  of  inventions  and  the 
quick  communication  of  modern  times.  Whatever  is  best 
in  any  region  is  being  made  the  common  pos.session  of  a 
regions. 

L(.*t  us  now  consider  the  four  greatest  forces  which  are 
active  for  world  unity,  three  of  which  were  developed  in 
the  course*  of  history,  and  lastly,  that  bond  which  u 
created  in  men  and  inherent  in  their  very  nature. 

The  religious  forces  know  no  bounds  of  empire  ^ 
republic,  no  difference  of  language  or  race.  '^**®*^ 
nize  the  brotherhood  of  spirit  above  all  tlu“se  di'i-*' 
forces. 
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And  what  shall  I say  of  science  as  a unifying  force? 
The  fraternity  whose  password  is  truth  and  whose  quali- 
fication is  devoted  service  knows  no  political  or  racial 
barriers. 

And  lastly,  the  bond  of  art  mounts  on  wings  high  above 
earthly  separations  and  in  the  open  heavn  recognizes  the 
brotherhood  of  soul  with  soul,  scorning  to  ask  the  name 
of  the  race  or  the  nation  or  the  class  where  the  soul  had 
Its  origin  and  to  which  it  has  earthly  attachments. 

Religion,  science,  and  art,  then,  the  exponents  of  the 
good,  the  true,  and  the  beautiful,  all  affirm  the  unity  of 
mankind. 

And  now  as  to  the  essential  and  fundamental  unity  of 
mankind  which  is  to  he  found  in  the  brotherhood  of  man 
jtnd  the  Fatherhood  of  God.  Whatever  boundaries  or 
«aws  man  may  make,  we  must  always  live  and  act  under 
m Constitution  made  by  the  Creator  of  mankind,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  human  race  is  one  race  with  common 
interests  and  a common  destiny.  This  is  a unity  from 
^^liich  we  can  not  escape,  a unity  which  will  triumph  over 
c(‘ntrifugal  tendencies,  a nnity  whose  ideal  must  be 
I’nached  in  p(iace  and  prosperity.  Thus  the  very  nature 
n mankind  as  a creal(‘d  whole  is  the  i)rime  fact  of  human 
Existence  and  must  ultimately  unify  it. 

All  nations  are  members  of  one  body  and  each  nation 
^ms  its  great  drama  of  mankind.  The 

n ation,  then,  of  nationalism  to  internationalism  is  the 
motion  of  memhm-s  to  the  body. 

•^mrndingiy  no  nation  can  possess  absolute  sover- 
side  must  hear  some  relation  to  nations  out- 

he  recogniz(*d  limitations  upon  the  frw  action  of 
eifr'^t^^'  mwe  real  than  the  limitations  upon  the  .sover- 
uno'  imtions.  many  y(*ars  nations  have  acted 

n m same  princijile  which  they  would  act  upon  if 
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they  formally  admitted  that  their  sovereignty  was  not 
absolute  but  limited  by  and  subordinate  to  the  sover- 
eignty of  mankind. 

Nations  severally  and  mankind  as  a whole  confined 
their  greatest  prosperity  only  by  adjustment  to  the 
higher  law.  They  must  put  themselves  into  harmony 
with  the  forces  that  condition  their  very  existence  and 
constantly  control  their  action. 

There  is  an  unwritten  world  constitution  which  re- 
quires that  nations  must  be  humane,  just  and  co-opera- 
tive, and  it  appears  to  be  on  the  point  of  taking  outward 
form  in  world  organization. 

Although  no  world  legislature  has  as  yet  been  organ- 
ized, world  legislation  has  occurnni  repeatedly.  An  abso- 
lute example  is  supplit*d  by  the  Universal  Postal  Union. 

We  may  safely  look  upon  the  Hague  Court  as  the  be- 
ginning of  the  world  judiciary. 

Germs  of  a world  executive  have  already  l^^i» 
grow,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Universa^ 
Postal  Union  and  the  International  Committee  o 
Weights  and  Measures.  Central  authority  will 
despotic,  because  the  parts  together  constitute  an  c 

trol  the  whole.  . . 

Accordingly,  with  the  germs  of  the  legislative,  ju 
and  executive  departments  already  in  operation,  i ^ 
be  seen  that  the  federation  of  the  world  is  no  long 


poet’s  dream.  . i^w, 

In  the  regular  evolution  of  the  world,  accor  i ,, 
the  nations  are  beginning  to  assert  them^  ves 
mind.  World  consciousness  must  arise  m in 

of  the  deliberation  of  the  world  intellect, 
more  than  forty  instances.  The  most  " ArbitrR' 

expressions,  doubtless,  is  the  Hague  on 
tion.  But  there  must  be  added  the  crea  lo 
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versal  Postal  Union,  the  regulations  of  practices  in  war 
to  prevent  undue  barbarity,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
prime  meridian. 

For  more  than  half  the  history  of  our  nation  there  was 
a struggle  for  national  self-consciousness,  which  condi- 
tion is  now  fully  realized.  And  time  and  space  are  not 
nearly  as  much  against  the  organic  unity  of  the  world 
as  they  ^Yere  against  the  organic  unity  of  the  United 
States  a hundred  years  ago. 

And  this  development  of  world  consciousness,  and  ad- 
vance toward  world  unity  will  ultimately  secure  uni- 
versal peace,  which  cause,  it  is  true,  moves  slowly,  but 
this  very  fact  is  evidence  that  it  moves  surely.  In  truth, 
this  cause  has  made  greater  progress  in  the  last  fifteen 
years  than  any  other  cause  before  the  world.  In  the  last 
century  two  hundred  and  forty  international  difficulties 
'vhich  cover  lu'urlj'  every  sort  of  question  with  which 
nations  have  to  deal  in  their  relations  one  to  another 
have  been  arbitrated  by  courts,  and  wherever  arbitration 
has  been  employed  it  has  succeeded  in  settling  questions 
and  without  a single  exception  these  questions  have 
stayed  settled. 

Ihit  let  each  nation,  in  the  effort  for  universal  peace, 
rec()fr„ix(,  that  it  must  he  api)roached  by  way  of  the  or- 
Ranization  of  the  world.  World  peace,  great  as  it  is  in 
dself,  is  only  a nu*ans  to  a greater  end  when  the  possible 
unity  of  th(!  nations  is  fon^scHui.  When  this  unity  is 
complete  the  world  will  advance  more  rapidly  in  pros- 
Perity  and  civilization,  just  ns  the  United  States  has 
advauciHl  incalculably  faster  than  if  every  State  had 
remained  politically  independent  of  ever^'  other  and  if 
there  had  been  no  organic  head  to  direct  the  development 
the  whole.  World  unity  is  no  more  a dream  than 
I'Jitional  unitv,  and  it  is  now  for  the  first  time  definitely 
in  sifrht. 
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The  coming  era  of  world  legislation  and  organic  union 
will  surpass  in  critical  importance  all  world  events  be- 
fore and  after.  It  is  an  era  in  which  the  diverse  forces 
of  the  human  race  will  be  brought  into  organized  form, 
when  the  different  fragments  will  find  their  rightful 
places  in  the  organic  whole,  when  the  thrill  of  organic 
unity  will  supersede  forever  the  gratification  of  national 
domination,  and  the  cruel  exultation  of  man  over  man, 

“ And  sovereign  Law,  the  world’s  collected  will, 

O’er  thrones  and  globes  elate. 

Sits  empress,  crowning  good,  repressing  ill.” 
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SILENCE  LAND 


(Translated  from  the  German  of  Sails.) 
By  H.  F.  Page. 


In  Silence  Land! 

What  pilot  "aides  us  over? 

Darker  the  eveniii"  heavens  hover, 

And  wreck-strewn  stretches  all  the  low  white  strand — 
What  pilot  {luides  with  gentle  hand 
Over,  ah,  over 

In  Silence  Land? 

In  Silence  Land! 

O realms  all  perfects  seeming! 

Home  of  happy  things!  Morning  dreaming 
Of  lonely  souls!  Fair  promisings  of  life  beyond. 

That  true  through  all  the  strife  did  stand 

And  point  to  where  Hope’s  rays  were  gleam- 
ing, 

In  Silence  Land! 

O Land,  O Land ! 

Over  storm-surges  sweeping. 

The  Angel  of  our  fate,  long  vigils  keeping, 
i^cckons,  with  torch  reversed,  to  that  dim  strand. 

And  guides  us  on  with  gentle  hand 

To  where  the  great  dead,  calm,  are  sleeping. 

In  Silence  Land ! 
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THE  NEWSBOY  HERO 


By  a.  B.  R.,  ’10. 


“Evenin’  HeraT,  five  cents.” 

“Let  me  have  it,”  she  said  as  she  hunted  in  her  purse 
for  the  change. 

“Sure,  Miss,  an’  thank  youse  besides,  for  its  my  last 
nn,  an’  now  I kin  get  some  grub.  Pretty  hungry  I’se 
gittin’,  not  havin’  nuthin’  since  this  momin’.” 

“Why  didn’t  you  get  some  dinner?”  she  queried  as  both 
started  down  the  street. 


“Well,  business  ain’t  bin  so  good  to-day  an’  ma’s  sick 
an’  I wanted  to  save  all  I could.” 

“What  a brave  little  man.  Where  do  you  live?  I 
would  like  to  go  to  see  your  mother.” 

“Oh,  wese  live  down  on  Johnson  Alley,  in  de  secon’ 
house  from  the  corner,  on  the  third  fio’,  fust  do’  to  de 
righ  er  de  stairs,”  the  litle  fellow  replied,  his  pinched 
face  ligliting  up  with  joy  over  the  possible  visit  from  the 
lady. 

“Thank  you.  I’ll  be  down  to-morrow  afternoon,”  she 
said  (for  she  was  city  missionary)  as  she  turned  off 
her  corner. 

Little  Jimmy,  the  newsboy,  was  too  much  pleased  to 
do  anything  but  run  off  down  the  street  as  fast  as  his 
legs  could  carry  him.  lie  stopped  only  long  enough  to 
buy  a loaf  of  bread,  some  cheese  and  an  orange,  the 
orange  being,  as  he  said,  “for  ma.” 

The  next  afternoon  found  the  missionary  making  her 
way  through  the  intricate  maze  of  alleys  and  back  streets 
in  search  of  little  Jimmy’s  home.  At  last,  after 
questioning,  she  found  the  house  and  ascended  the  s ai 
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to  the  room  specified.  A gentle  knock  upon  the  door  and 
it  was  opened  instantly  by  Jimmy  himself. 

“Why,  I wasn’t  expecting  to  find  you  here,  Jimmy. 
Why  aren’t  you  selling  papers?” 

“Ma’s  been  so  bad  off  I couldn’t  leave  er,  replied  the 

little  fellow  with  a sob. 

By  the  dim  light  the  missionary  could  see  the  face  of 
a woman  wan  from  sickness  and  hunger,  and  the  scantily 
furnishcHl  room  which  bespoke  extreme  poverty.  ith 
tender  care  the  wants  of  the  sick  woman  were  adminis- 
tered to.  Day  after  day,  food  and  medicine  were  brought 
to  the  wretched  hovel  and  in  a very  short  time  she  was 
able  to  be  up.  Jimmy  was  overjoyed  at  the  rapid  re- 
covery of  his  mother  and  almost  idolized  the  city  mis- 
sionarj'  because  of  her  kindness  to  them.  He  was  again 
able  to  sell  his  papers  and  it  seemed  that  the  number  of 
his  customers  increased  every  day,  for  he  was  a bright, 
industrious,  little  fellow,  and  no  doubt  attracted  many 
by  his  cheery  voice  and  pleasing  smile. 

Wlien  one  day  the  “missionary’  invited  him  to  come 
and  join  her  Sunday  School  class  the  following  Sunday, 
lie  was  only  too  glad  to  accept  the  invitation. 

So  the  lU'xt  Sunday  found  him  standing  on  the  street, 
long  before  time  for  Sunday  School,  dres.sed  in  his  best 
''’’ith  his  unruly  hair  bruslu'd  down  slick  by  the  aid  of 
soap  and  water  and  his  face  aglow  from  the  unusual 
scrubbing.  At  last  the  time  came  and  he  was  conducte<l 
into  the  class-room  of  the  “missionary.”  He  thought  it 
was  the  prettiest  place  he  had  ever  seen  and  expressetl 
his  thoughts  in  words  several  times,  much  to  the  amuse- 
nient  of  his  fellow  class-mates. 

As  it  was  the  first  Sunday  in  the  year  a prize  was 
offered  the  one  who  would  not  miss  a Sunday  for  twelve 
aionths.  Now'  Jimmy  at  once  set  his  head  to  get  that 
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prize  and  for  eight  months  he  stuck  to  his  resolution,  but 
one  day  something  happened  and  he  missed. 

As  he  was  calling  his  papers  on  the  corner,  he  heard 
the  cry  “Runaway,”  and  glancing  up  the  street  he  saw 
a horse  and  buggy  rushing  at  furious  speed  toward  the 
turn  at  the  corner ; nearer  and  nearer  they  came  and  he 
recognized  his  friend,  the  “missionary,”  in  the  buggy. 
With  no  thought  of  himself,  but  only  of  her  he  threw 
down  his  papers  without  a moment’s  hestitation  and  ran 
toward  the  horse.  The  crowd  upon  the  street  yelled  at 
him  to  come  back  out  of  tlie  way,  but  he  did  not  heed 
their  cries,  for  he  knew  that  the  buggj'  would  be  over- 
turned and  that  she  would  po.ssibly  be  killed  if  she  al- 
lowed it  to  turn  the  corner.  As  the  horse  thundered  by, 
Jimmy  sprang  for  the  hridle  and  caught  it  lie  suc- 
ceeded in  thus  checking  the  speed  of  the  raging  animal, 
but  not  without  injury  to  liimself,  for  he  was  thrown  vio- 
lently against  a telephone  pole  and  his  skull  fractured. 

Strong  hands  soon  stopped  the  horse  and  the  mission- 
ary was  unhurt,  but  poor  Jimmy  was  taken  to  the  hos- 
pital in  an  unconscious  condition.  The  many  people 
upon  the  crowded  street  who  had  witnessed  the  brave  act 
looked  with  pity  upon  the  limp  form  as  it  was  tenderly 
lifted  into  the  ambulance. 

For  many  liours  the  physicians  worked  over  the  form 
of  the  little  hero  but  the  injury  was  such  that  they  kne^' 
his  life  could  not  be  .saved  but  only  prolonged  a shor 
while  at  most.  Tl»e  “missionary”  stood  by  with  drav'D 
face,  anxious  to  do  something  for  her  saver,  if  nothin» 
but  to  thank  the  little  fellow  for  his  brave  deed  before 
he  died.  Hour  after  hour  pa.ssed  away  and  still  no  s>^ 
of  ndurning  conciousnes.s.  Finally  a whisper  reac 
the  watchful  ear  and  she  bent  to  catch  it 
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<‘I_can’t— go — to — Sunday— School— -to-inor-row, -an’ 
— I’ll — miss — the — prize.” 

“You  shall  have  a prize,  my  little  hero,  so  don’t 
worry,”  said  the  lady. 

«An’— you— ain’t— hurt?”  said  Jimmy,  for  the  first 
time  noticing  the  “missionary”  bending  over  his  cot. 

“No,  no ; for  you  saved  me,”  she  said  and  tears  filled 
her  eyes. 

Little  Jimmy  closed  his  eyes  and  lay  very  still.  By 
nnd  by,  as  the  grey  light  of  dawn  began  to  sift  through 
the  closed  shutters,  he  opened  them  once  more.  The  ever 
watchful  lady  by  his  side  saw  in  them  the  light  that  soon 
must  fade,  and  the  tears  fell  anew  to  think  that  he  must 
die  for  her.  Slowly  he  raised  his  hand  from  under  the 
cover  and  let  it  rest  on  that  of  the  “missionary.” 

“Won’t — ye — kiss — me — just — once  — fer  —I’m  — goin’ 
— away.” 

She  bent  over  and  kissed  the  pale  little  face. 

“Thank-you.”  And  after  a long  pause  he  whispered 
these  last  words : 

“I — kin — see — a — bu-ti-ful — shinin’  place — an’  an’ 
^mgeLs — cornin’  to — meet — me — an’ — an.” 

As  tlie  last  faint  murmur  from  the  dying  hero’s  lips 
ceased  to  be  audible,  the  full  light  of  the  morning  sun 
l>roke  into  the  room  and  falling  upon  his  face  lighted  it 
up  as  with  the  golden  halo  of  the  “great  beyond”  and  his 
spirit  took  its  llight. 

The  next  day  when  the  body  was  laid  to  rest  the  whole 
mty  was  draped  in  mourning  for  the  little  newsboy  who 

died  that  he  might  save  another.” 
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The  t pleasing  change  of  spring  and 
the  College  Favonus”  is  upon  us  at  last — upon  us  des- 
pite tlie  blustering  efforts  of  an  unruly 
March.  The  snow  is  melted  and  gone,  and  the  song  of 
the  mocking-bird  in  the  magnolia  is  the  first  sound  of  the 
morning.  Over  the  budding  grass  of  the  campus  the 
cloud  shadows  are  floating  or  the  sunbeams  are  gloating 
all  day  long;  Avhile  the  gentle  breeze  which  rustles  the 
dead  leaves  on  the  ground  and  fans  apart  the  drooping 
banners  of  the  wakening  oak  comes  to  us  laden  with 
scent  of  wood  and  field.  No  longer  rejoices  the  student 
in  his  book  or  the  profes.sor  in  his  chair.  On  days  like 
these  study  is  a wearness  to  the  flesh;  the  routine,  the 
monotony,  the  unceasing  strain  of  college  life  are  hard  to 
bear.  Let’s  be  honest  enough  to  confess  iL 
Coming,  then,  as  it  does,  just  at  this  season,  is  basel 
an  evil?  What  would  we  do  without  it?  It  breaks  the 
grinding  monotony  of  daily  duties;  it  slackens  the. con 
tinuous  strain  of  the  college  routine,  and  gives  us  soin^ 
thing  fresh  and  interesting  to  talk  about;  it 
students  together  and  strengthens  college  spirit.  Co 
mortals  and  have  no  more  than  mortal  powc 
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It  is  absolutely  impossible  for  them  to  work  all  the 
time, — even  if  this  were  desirable.  Why,  then,  may  they 
not  spend  an  occasional  recreation  period  on  the  ball- 
ground,  where  they  may  forget  themselves  in  an  unselfish 
enthusiasm  for  the  team  and  for  the  College?  Is  not 
this,  occasionally,  better — better  for  body,  mind,  and 
spirit — than  the  regular  and,  therefore,  more  or  less  un- 
interesting work  in  the  gymnasium? 

It  is  natural,  too,  that  for  the  next  month  baseball 
should  be  our  chief  topic  of  convei'sation — natural,  yea, 
and  well,  also,  for  among  us  political  issues  have  long 
since  been  worn  threadbare;  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
each  of  our  professors,  from  the  student’s  standpoint,  we 
know  by  heart;  while  even  the  freshman  has  been  thor- 
oughly informed  as  to  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  every 
subject  in  the  curriculum,  from  Latin  I to  Logic.  Sur- 
cease of  comment  on  these  topics  is  as  welcome  as  the 
end  of  a summer  drouth.  And  surely,  if  the  coming 
season  proves  to  be  a successful  one,  we  shall  be  permitted 
to  publish  our  victories  abroad  in  the  land  and  to  rejoice 
over  them  to  our  heart’s  content.  No  one,  we  hope,  will 
claim  that  this  will  interfere  with  the  larger  life  of  the 
College.  How  could  it? 

tt  is  a time-sanctioned  and  long-honored  custom  for 
Tiik  Studrnt  editor,  at  the  opening  of  the  baseball  sea- 
son, to  devote  a considerable  portion  of  the  editorial 
pages  to  our  prospwts  for  a winning  team.  We,  however, 
though  strongly  tempti'd,  refuse  to  walk  the  trodden  path 
and  will  not  “venture  to  jiredict”  anything.  But  this  we 
know:  onr  team  has  beim  thoroughly  trained  and  care- 
tally  selected,  the  season  has  opened  most  auspiciously, 
and  the  students  were  never  so  hopeful  of  great  and 
glorious  triumphs.  Win  or  lose,  however,  the  ball  team 
is  onrs  and  we  pledge  it  our  support 
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Honor  Among  What  sort  of  a man  should  the  College 
WakcW 

professors,  “he  should  be  a 7nan.  He  should 
go  with  head  erect,  step  elastic,  eye  steady,  conscience 
clear.  His  superior  advantages  should  make  him  pecu- 
liarly sensitive  to  every  imputation  of  wrong-doing. 
Honor  should  be  with  him  a passion.” 

These  words  appeared  in  The  Student  several  years 
ago.  Many  of  us  have  heard  them,  in  substance,  from  tlie 
lips  of  the  man  who  is  their  author.  Yet  we  can  not  hear 
them  too  much  or  scMi  them  too  often.  They  kindle  our 
aspirations,  they  sound  a trumpet  call  to  the  best  within 
us.  Many  a fellow  has  heard  them  and  lifted  up  his  head 
with  the  purpose  fixed  in  his  heart  to  live  himself  this 
manly  life. 

Not  with  everj'  M^ako  Forest  man,  however, — we  con- 
fess it  with  shame — is  honor  a passion.  Tell  it  not  in 
Oath,  publish  it  not  in  the  streets  of  Ascalon,  but  there 
are  traitors  to  the  good  name  of  our  College  among  us— 
men  (thank  lieaven  their  number  is  small),  who,  when 
put  on  tlieir  honor,  deliberately  cheat  their  way  througb 
on  their  regular  quizzes  throughout  the  year.  We  see  it, 
we  know  it;  and  yet  the  practice  continues.  Whose  is 
the  fault?  Shall  we  say  that  it  rests  with  the  professor 
who  trusts  his  class,  or  with  the  students  who  permit  the 
wrong?  In  other  words,  do  we  want  the  day  to  come 
when  Wake  Forest  men  shall  be  watched  like  convicts 
on  every  quiz,  ns  they  already  are  on  examinations;  or 
will  we  take  this  matter  in  hand  ourselves  and  make 
M ake  Forest  an  uncomfortable  place  for  parasites  and 
frauds? 

“Hut  you  are  going  too  fast,”  somebody  says. 
tri(*<l  thehonor  system, and  it  proved  a failure.  What  else 
can  we  do?”  Everything,  if  we  really  want  to.  Ma 
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too  much  system  and  too  little  honor  before.  That’s 
why  the  plan  failed  to  make  good.  There’s  no  need  of  the 
formal  adoption  of  any  sort  of  sj’stein  to  bring  about  a 
reform.  ^Vhat  we  need  is  to  arouse  the  student-body 
from  its  present  cool  indifference  to  wrong,  and  to 
awaken  in  it  an  overwhelming  honor  sentiment.  The  sys- 
tem will  take  care  of  itself.  Our  attitude  toward  college 
evils  Avhile  here  will  be  our  attitude  toward  public  evils 
in  real  life.  Let  the  men  at  Wake  Forest,  then,  who  are 
counting  on  becoming  forces  for  righteousness  in  the 
land  that  we  live  in,  shake  off  the  indifference  which 
fetters  them  and  rise  up  in  their  might  against  the  wrong 
that  is  raising  its  head  and  darting  its  forked  tongue  in 
our  midst. 

One  of  the  chief  objections  to  the  honor  system  is  that 
u man  is  compelled  to  report  a fellow-student  to  the 
faculty  before  he  can  be  brought  to  the  bar  of  justice. 
This  is  not  necessary.  It  is  altogether  avoidetl  in  some 
of  the  institutions  in  whicli  the  lionor  system  prevails. 
We  could  avoid  it  here,  especially  in  the  correction  of  the 
ovil  which  we  are  just  now  discussing.  Suppose,  for 
iustauce,  that  a man  known  to  be  in  the  habit  of  pa.s.sing 
ids  (piizzes  by  unfair  means  .should  be  called  uiwn  by 
ids  class-mates  ami  advised  to  leave  the  class.  ould 
lie  be  likely  to  give  further  trouble?  ^^ould  the  faculty 
ever  (wen  hear  of  his  ca.se? 

Tills  is  merely  a suggestion,  but  souicihiug  ought  to  l>e 
done.  The  senior  cla.ss  alone  could  practically  destroy 
the  evil  if  it  would  dare  first  cleanse  its  own  skirt.s  of 
^i'ame.  Peeaus(‘,  however,  it  hangs  back  and  refuses  to 
♦tct,  sliall  the  crawling  .shajie  which  has  intruded  itself 
upon  us  continue  to  have  its  way  and  to  grow  until  it  has 
'vrappod  its  loathsome  coils  more  fully  and  more  firmly 
«hout  us?  Wlio  will  raise  the  battle  cry  for  justice  and 
right  io-day  f Fellows,  it’s  up  to  you. 
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That  special  train  with  excursion  rates  to 
^ Suggestion  Atlanta,  which  we  were  almost  sure  we 
should  get  a few  weeks  ago,  and  which  for 
a few  days  we  were  so  wildly  enthusiastic  about,  has 
given  us  a bitter  disappointment  by  ending  in  a fiasco. 
Consequently  our  debaters  will  have  to  meet  the  enemy 
unsupported,  to  any  large  extent,  by  the  student-body.  ' 
We  do  not  believe,  however,  that  the  loss  to  the  speaker 
is  as  great  as  the  loss  to  the  student.  Indeed  we  believe 
that  unless  we  are  given  an  opportunity  to  hear  one  of 
these  debates  more  often  than  once  in  three  years  the 
interest  in  them  will  begin  to  flag, — that  is,  the  interest 
of  the  student-body  as  a whole.  At  present  no  event  in 
the  whole  College  year  creates  quite  so  much  enthusiasm 
or  arouses  so  fully  the  College  spirit.  May  the  day  not 
come  when  this  shall  not  be  so. 

It  is  said,  and  we  hope  truly,  that  Wake  Forest  will 
hereafter  have  two  debates  each  yejir  instead  of  one.  Let 
us  hope  that  such  arrangements  will  be  made  as  to  have 
one  of  those  take  place  at  Raleigh,  or  at  some  town  easily 
accessible  to  Wake  Forest.  Again,  we  have  made  two 
trips  to  Georgia,  and  the  Jlercerians  have  come  to  us  but 
once.  If  we  lUcake  arrangements  for  three  debates  with 
another  college  let’s  have  the  third  on  neutral  ground. 


WAKE  FOREST  ALUMNI 


HILLIARD  J.  MASSEY,  Editor 


—’92.  “Life’s  Tomorrows”  is  the  title  of  a book  by  Rev.  Junius  W. 
Millard,  D.D.,  pastor  of  the  I’once  de  Leon  Avenue  Baptist  Church,  of 
Atlanta.  It  is  a volume  of  sermons  on  such  subjects  as  death,  resur- 
rection, and  heavenly  recognition.  It  is  published  by  the  American 
Baptist  Publication  Society  of  Philadelphia. 

—’93.  Mr.  Josiah  William  Bailey,  who  won  his  law  license  in  Feb- 
ruary with  the  Wake  Forest  law  class,  has  been  elected  a member  of 
the  Wake  County  Board  of  Education. 

—’81.  President  Edwin  M.  Poteat,  of  Furman  University,  declined 
in  February  an  impressive  and  urgent  call  to  the  Broadway  Baptist 
Church,  Louisville,  Ky.  The  institution  over  which  he  presides  is  to 
be  congratulated.  It  is  making  splendid  progress  under  his  leader- 
ship. 

— ’S.I-’CO.  A flno  record.  Rev.  J.  A.  Stradley,  of  Oxforu,  — a closed 
one  of  the  best  year’s  work  of  his  life,  not  missing  a single  appoint- 
ment during  the  year.  There  were  a total  of  fifty  members  added  to 
his  churches.  He  will  continue  on  his  same  field  another  year.  Lika 
Caleb,  his  strength  has  not  failed  and  he  is  now  doing  some  of  the 
best  work  of  his  life. — Biblical  Recorder. 

—’98.  Dr.  A.  C.  Cree,  the  popular  pastor  of  the  Edgefield  Baptist 
ehurch,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  surprised  his  congregation  on  last  Sunday 
morning  by  tendering  his  resignation,  stating  that  the  strain  through 
which  he  has  passed  for  the  last  several  years  has  told  upon  his  ner- 
vous system,  and  he  must  rest.  The  members  of  the  church  protested 
egainst  his  resignation,  and  will  not  accept  it,  unless  he  insists  upon 
•L.  Dr.  Cree  has  done  a great  work  since  coming  to  the  church.  A new 
house  of  worship  has  been  erected.  The  membership  of  the  church  also 
has  been  largely  increased. — Baptist  and  Reflector,  Mar.  5. 

— 07.  Mr.  S.  II.  Beverley,  now  secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  the 
University  of  Alabama,  at  Tuscaloosa,  is  reported  by  a correspondent 
to  have  ^en  “the  live  wire”  of  the  late  Students’  Conference  in  that 
State. 

’77.  Rev.  Edgar  E.  Folk,  D.D.,  editor  of  The  Baptist  and  Reflector, 
of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  for  eighteen  years,  has  been  the  leader  of  the 
enti-saloon  movement  in  that  State.  Ills  remarkable  success  is  indi- 
eated  by  the  fact  that  today  in  only  four  towns  in  the  State  is 
whiskey  sold.  In  a recent  statement  he  gives  succinctly  his  position: 

put  principle  above  party,  religion  above  politics,  moral  above  mste- 
•■ml  interests,  boys  above  money,  and  the  home  above  the  saloon. 
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— ’91.  Dr.  Hubert  A.  Royster,  Dean  of  the  State  University  Medical 
College  at  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  made  an  address  at  the  Polyclinic  Hos- 
pital dinner  in  New  York  City  February  27th,  on  “Surgery  in  the 
South.” 

— ’80-’82.  Rev.  J.  M.  Bennett  for  several  years  held  an  important 
field  in  Stanly  County.  Later  he  moved  to  Burgaw.  Recently  he  has 
accepted  work  in  another  section  and  will  shortly  make  his  home  at 
Elm  City. 

— ’85.  Mr.  E.  F.  Eddins,  not  only  in  the  school-room  but  also  as 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  Stanly  County,  is  leading  the 
educational  forces  of  his  section  to  better  things.  It  is  remarkable 
that  Wake  Forest  men  usually  stand  in  the  forefront.  Since  1887  Mr. 
Eddins  has  been  principal  of  Yadkin  Mineral  Springs  Academy. 
fact  alone  attests  the  kind  of  work  he  is  doing  and  the  confidence 
placed  in  him. 

— ’OG.  V.  C.  Ray  since  his  graduation  has  given  his  time  to  teach- 
ing. For  a while  he  was  private  tutor  in  Maryland,  but  afterwards 
he  returned  to  North  Carolina  and  is  now  principal  at  Magnolia. 

— ’84.  Rev.  C.  M.  Murchison,  formerly  of  North  Carolina,  but  just 
from  the  Seminary,  made  our  office  a pleasant  call  last  week  while  en 
route  to  Blakeley,  Ga.,  where  he  becomes  pastor  for  full  time.  Brother 
Murchison  is  a man  of  experience  and  ability.  He  will  be  a valuable 
addition  to  our  Georgia  ministry.  We  extend  to  him,  in  behalf  of  the 
brotherhood  generally,  a eordial  welcome  to  our  State. — Christian 
Index. 

— ''05.  It  will  be  a pleasure  to  his  many  friends  and  acquaintances 
at  Wake  Forest  to  read  the  following  extract  clipped  from  the  Illinois 
Medical  Bulletin:  “Dr.  Houston  Wingate  Vernon,  a recent  graduate 
of  the  Illinois  Jledical  College,  has  accepted  a lucrative  position  "it 
Dr.  A.  Baxter  Miller.  Dr.  Vernon  also  received  the  appointment  a® 
assistant  to  Dr.  Edward  C.  Seufert  in  the  laboratory  work  in  the  co 
lege.  We  congratulate  the  doctor  upon  his  success. 

— ’05-’00.  Rev.  A.  C.  Cliafin,  who  was  married  soon  after  lea' '“S 
college,  is  located  at  Willard,  N.  C.,  and  is  engaged  in  leaching 
preaching. 

— ’03.  S.  G.  Hasty  has  liecn  at  Churchland  High  School  since  h^^ 
graduation.  Under  his  administration  the  school  has  been  in  a 
perous  condition  and  each  year  the  attendance  is  increasing  an 
efficiency  of  the  school  grows  stronger. 


EXCHANGE  DEPARTMENT 


CHARLES  S.  BARNETTE,  Editor. 


In  looking  tlirongli  onr  e.xchanges  this  month  we  are  glad  to  notice 
that  the  majority  of  them  seem  to  he  improving,  both  in  quality  and 
quantity  of  material,  though  there  are  a few  whose  literary  depart- 
ments are  very  slim.  Among  these  it  is  noticeable  that  their  other 
departments,  local,  athletic,  etc.,  are  amidy  abundant  in  material. 
This  disproportion  should  not  exist,  for  a magazine  s literary  depart- 
ment is  the  most  important  of  all  and  should  be  the  first  in  receiving 
the  support  of  the  students,  who  should  take  a pride  in  making  it 
show  up  to  the  beat  advantage.  We  noticed  several  editorials  this 
month  calling  on  the  students  for  more  loyal  support.  It  is  our 
opinion  that  prizes  should  be  given  by  all  magazines  for  the  best 
story,  essay,  etc.,  contributed.  They  furnish  a material  stimulus  to 
'vriting,  and  it  those  magazines  which  do  not  offer  prizes  would  adopt 
the  plan  the  chances  are  that  they  would  command  more  and  better 
contributions. 


The  University  (N.  C.)  Magazine  is  one  of  the  strongest  magazines, 
in  every  department,  that  comes  to  onr  table.  The  editorial  depart- 
ment is  one  of  the  strong  features  of  the  magazine,  and  each  month 
contains  forceful  articles  on  timely  subjects.  Nor  is  the  literary  de- 
partment leas  deficient  in  quality.  The  iiresent  issue  (March)  contains 
several  stories  of  a high  order  and  one  or  two  good  poems.  “Jansey, 
Naval  Innovator,”  is  a story  .in  lighter  vein,  de.scribing  some  of  the 
•laval  exploits  of  one  .lansey.  The  writer  has  an  easy  style  and  under- 
stands the  art  of  bringing  out  the  character  of  his  “hero”  by  means 
of  conversation.  “I'lie  Return,”  a story  of  a more  serious  nature,  is 
"■ell  written  but  is  somewhat  lacking  in  interest,  caused  by  the  fre- 
quent  use  of  this  form  of  story  in  our  literature.  There  are  other 
stories  in  this  issue  that  deserve  praise— in  fact  all  of  them  possess 
qualities  of  merit.  We  also  have  a good  quantity  ns  well  as  quality  of 
poetry  present.  ••The  Eternal  Paradox”  and  ‘-Death.”  both  by  S.  H. 

m.g  especially  good,  and  show  ability  on  the  part  of  the 
i'uthor.  tVe  like  the  department  ‘‘Sketches”  dcvoteil  to  humorous 
“'Ppenings  of  local  interest.  Such  a department  as  this  when  well 
conducted  gives  a spicy  llavor  to  any  college  magazine. 

1 he  Aurora  contains  six  stories,  three  of  which  have  as  their  main 
Hiaiaeters  children.  This  struck  us  as  being  somewhat  peculiar  for 
Hie  reason  that  we  seldom  find  stories  of  this  kind  in  <-olIege  maga- 
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zines.  However,  tliere  is  sometliin<f  in  eliild  life  tliat  has  a peculiar 
fascination  for  most  of  us,  and  exceedingly  interesting  studies  can  I)e 
made  of  children.  Of  the  three  stories  mentioned  “Francois”  is  per- 
haps the  best.  Dealing  as  it  does,  not  so  much  with  action  as  with 
child-nature,  and  being  well  written,  it  presents  a good  study  of  an  in- 
teresting subject.  “Mary  Hannah-Meddler,”  on  the  other  hand,  contains 
a more  complex  plot  and  hinges  the  story  upon  child  action,  but  it  is 
a good  story  neverthele.ss.  The  last  of  the  trio,  “The  Journey  of  Lucy 
Marie,”  while  written  in  an  easy  style,  has  not  much  in  it  to  recom- 
mend it.  “One  Among  the  Brave”  is  a story  of  the  Civil  War  and  de- 
serves mention  also,  “\\here  Joy  is  Found”  is  the  better  of  the  two 
jHiems  which  the  magazine  contains.  It  is  better  in  conception,  though 
in  construction  we  do  not  believe  it  to  be  as  good  as  “Good-Night.^* 
We  respectfully  call  the  editor's  attention  to  one  serious  deficiency 
in  this  issue,  and  that  is  a lack  of  editorial.  There  is  only  one  short 
editorial  and  that  is  simply  a review  of  a recent  issue  of  the  college 
bulletin.  A magazine  as  e.xcellent  in  other  respects  as  this  one  should 
contain  a strong  editorial  department— for  that  is  the  individuality  of  a 
college  magazine. 

In  aoeordance  with  the  old  proverb,  “A  short  horse,  srnon  curried,”  a 
review  of  Chimes,  of  Shorter  College,  should  be  very  brief;  but  not- 
withstanding the  scarcity  of  material  there  are  several  points  on  which 
we  desire  to  make  some  suggestions.  First,  the  literary  department 
is  very  poorly  supported.  In  this  number  of  the  magazine  there  are 
only  two  articles  that  may  be  classed  ns  .stories  and  while  both  of  these 
show  some  ability  on  the  part  of  the  authors,  the  plots  are  very 
weak.  “Lit  Fayette,”  a sketch  of  the  famous  Frenchman,  is  well  written, 
but  contains  nothing  new  and  is  entirely  too  short  to  be  interesting- 
There  is  no  original  poetry.  The  next  point  that  we  wish  to  e.iH 
attention  to  is  the  arrangement  of  material.  Editors,  do  you  not  think 
that  it  would  give  your  magazine  a more  attractive  appearance  to 
have  “broken”  pages  oceasionall}’?  When  an  article  ends  midway 
the  page,  for  instance,  begin  the  next  article  on  another  page  and 
allow  the  blank  half-page  to  remain  so  or  drop  in  a little  bit  of  verse. 
Such  arrangement  as  this  rests  the  eyes  and  adds  a great  deal  to  a 
magazine’s  attractiveness.  We  are  glad  to  note,  in  an  editorial,  a 
plea  for  support  of  the  students  in  the  way  of  contributions,  for 
without  this  support  no  college  magazine  can  be  a success. 

The  Daritlson  College  Magaxine  for  March  is  a sophomore  number 
and  it  speaks  well  for  that  class;  it  contains  more  material  than  man} 
magazines  when  aup|X)rted  by  the  entire  student  body.  Among 
stories  “A  Little  Incident  in  High  Life”  deserves  sjiecial  mention.  The 
“little  incident”  is  described  in  an  interesting  manner,  and  the  author 
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seems  to  have  some  familiarity  with  the  circumstances  of  the  story. 
“A  Younj?  Life  Full  of  Experiimce”  is  also  good.  We  think  the  best 
piece  of  verse  in  the  magazine  is  “Despair.” 

"The  Fate  of  Shyloek”  in  IHne  and  Thistle  is  a story  that  we  .see 
no  object  in;  after  finishing  reading  it  we  feel  as  vacant  as  we  did 
before  beginning.  The  trouble  is  there  is  no  plot.  The  magazine 
however,  contains  two  good  essays.  “Our  Southern  Writers  ’ deals  with 
our  literature  before  the  Civil  War  and  shows  a close  study  of  that 
period  in  the  development  of  our  literature.  The  author,  however, 
might  have  his  essay  a little  longer  and  mentioned  some  of  the  writers 
who  have  lived  since  the  Civil  War.  “The  Reform  Effected  by  Addi- 
son” is  a good  sketch  of  the  life  and  works  of  Addison;  it  is  rery  en- 
tertainingly written  and  shows  good  style.  The  only  poem  in  this 
issue,  “IJoneath  the  Old  Oak  Tree,”  while  having  a few  good  qualities, 
is,  on  the  whole,  very  poor. 

We  acknowledge  receipt  of  our  regular  exchanges  with  the  addition  of 
one  or  two  new  ones  which  we  are  glad  to  place  on  our  exchange  list. 


CLIPPINGS 


TRADITION'S. 

Once  there  lived  a Senior 

Who  didn’t  pretend  to  know 
AH  knowledfje  worthy  to  be  known — 

Ah!  That  was  Ion"  ago! 

Once  there  lived  a Freshman 
Who  studied  night  and  day; 

Those  ideal  times  when  that  boy  lived 
Have  long  since  passed  away! 

Once  there  was  a College  Prof. 

Who  worked  himself  to  death; 

This  class  of  Prof’s  Wcame  extinct 
With  his  last  dying  breath. — Ex. 

“Where  are  you  going,  my  pretty  maid?” 

“I'm  going  to  be  vaccinated,  sir,”  she  said; 

“Where?”  he  repeate<l  (he  was  slightly  deaf). 

She  flushed  crimson — and  quickly  left. 

And  then — all  at  once  he  suddenly  saw 
That  he  had  made  an  awful  faux  pas. — h'x. 

He — “^”ou  arc  the  breath  of  my  life.” 

5^he — "Why  don’t  you  hold  your  breath  awhile!” — Ex. 

DISAPPOINTED. 

“I  will  be  your  valentine,”  said  the  young  man. 

A shadow  passed  across  the  fair  face  of  the  girl. 

“I  was  so  in  hopes  that  I would  not  get  any  comics  this  year, 
said. — Philadelphia  Ledger. 

Jt 

Don’t  let  her  little  sister  see 
You  kiss  your  dear  farewell. 

For  all  philosophers  agree 

’Tis  the  little  things  that  tell. — Gray  .lacket. 
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Prof.  Cousins:  “Miss  Comba,  are  you  acquainted  with  Latin 
poetry?” 

Miss  Comba:  “Yes,  sir.”  ^ 

Prof.  Cousins:  “Do  you  recall  to  mind  a passage  just  now?” 

Miss  Comba  (readily):  “Boyibus  kissibus  sweet  girliorum,  girlibus 
likebus  wants  somorum,” 

Prof.  Cousins:  “That  will  do,  thank  you.  The  Criterion. 

Illiterate  Person. — “I  want  some  graduated  sugar. 

Merchant.— “I  haven’t  any,  you  will  have  to  go  to  B.  U.  W.  for 
that.” 

,5* 

Query— If  thirty-two  is  the  freezing  point,  what  is  the  squeezing 
point? 

Answer — Two  in  the  shade. — Ex. 

From  which  of  her  parents  docs  Mary  get  her  good  looks? 

Prom  her  father.  He  keeps  a drug  store. — Ex. 

Fred — Last  night  as  you  stood  in  the  moonlight  I couldn  t help  but 
think  how  much  I would  like  to  kiss  you. 

Freda— Well,  the  iwct  says,  “The  thought  of  yesterday  is  the  action 
®f  today.” — Ex. 

TIT  FOR  TAT. 

A few  days  ago  two  young  ladies  hailed  a tramcar,  entered  it,  and 
found  only  standing  room.  One  of  them  whispered  to  her  companion: 

I’m  going  to  get  a scat  from  one  of  these  men.  You  take  notice. 

She  looked  down  the  row  of  men  and  selected  a sedate  gentleman 
who  bore  the  general  settled  appearance  of  a married  man.  She  sailed 
'^P  to  him  and  boldly  opened  Are: 

“My  dear  Mr.  Green!  How  delighted  1 am  to  meet  you!  You  are 
almost  a stranger.  Will  I accept  your  scat?  Well,  1 do  feel  tired,  I 
heartily  admit.  Thank  you,  so  much.” 

The  sedate  gentleman — a total  stranger,  of  course — looked,  listened, 
then  quietly  rose,  and  gave  her  his  scat,  saying: 

Sit  down,  .lane,  my  girl.  Don’t  often  sec  you  out  on  washing-day. 
You  must  feel  tired,  I’m  sure.  How’s  your  mistress?” 

The  young  lady  got  her  scat,  but  lost  her  vivacity. — London  Tattler. 


IN  AND  ABOUT  COLLEGE 


LEE  M.  WHITE,  Editor 


— Strike ! 

Crack ! ! 

Pop ! ! ! 

You’re  out ! ! ! ! 

— The  greatest  ever 

The  baseball  team  of  nineteen  eight ! 

— President  Poteat  spoke  before  the  Wake  County 
Teachers’s  Association  on  March  the  6th. 

— Itev.  W.  B.  Savage,  Mr.  T.  1).  Savage,  of  Norfolk, 
Va.,  and  Mr.  R.  G.  Camp,  of  Franklin,  Va.,  were  visitors 
on  the  Hill  the  first  part  of  last  month.  Mr.  Savage  con- 
ducted the  Sunday  morning  services,  March  the  8th. 
His  sermon  was  practical  and  well  received  by  the  au- 
dience. 

— Dr.  Edwin  Harrison,  of  Chicago,  is  visiting  his 
mother,  who  has  been  ill  for  several  weeks. 

— Sunday  night,  the  8th,  Dr.  Watson  S.  Rankin,  dean 
of  the  Medical  Department,  spoke  before  the  Missionary 
Society  on  “Tlie  Relation  of  Medicine  to  Missions.” 

— Miss  May  Allen  died  at  her  home,  three  miles  from 
Wake  Forest,  after  an  illness  of  several  weeks.  Her 
death  was  caused  by  peritonitis. 

Dr.  J.  L.  White,  of  Greensboro,  spent  an  afternoon 

on  the  Hill  visiting  his  sons  and  his  friends. 

— :disse8  Gill  and  Harris  are  visitors  on  the  Hill- 

—If  you  heard  how  “Bill”  Furman  shot  bright  re 
marks  during  the  Randolph-Macon  game,  you  wou 
be  surprised  that  “Shug”  and  “Temp”  kept  in 
spirits. 
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—The  fellows  are  not  getting  together  and  yelling  as 
they  should.  We  should  like  to  learn  some  of  those  new 
yells  and  sliow  that  we  can  “holler”  and  shout  ixs  well  as 
any  other  bunch  of  college  fellows. 

—Sunday  morning,  the  8th,  Dr.  Lynch  preachcMl  in  the 
First  Baptist  Church  of  Athens,  Ga.  We  understand 
that  Dr.  Lynch  enjoyed  his  visit  to  that  place  very  much. 

—President  Poteat,  on  March  the  14th,  delivered  a 
lecture  before  the  Bararca  Class  of  the  h irst  Baptist 
Church  of  Louisburg  on  “The  Young  Man  of  Nazareth.” 

—The  Astronomy  Class  of  Peace  Institute,  chaperoned 
by  Miss  Mary  Lyon,  of  the  Department  of  Science  in  that 
institution,  visited  Wake  Forest  upon  the  invitation  of 
President  Poteat  and  Prof.  J.  F.  Lanneau,  of  the  Chair 
of  Astronomy.  The  class  consisted  of  ten  young  ladies. 
They  came  for  the  purpose  of  using  the  large  telescope  in 
the  observatoi’y.  We  are  tempted  to  say  that  others,  too, 
were  star  gazing  that  night.  Whether  they  learned  where 
the  North  Star  or  the  Pleiades  is  located,  we  shall  not 
say.  Anyway,  they  saw  stars. 

—Thursday  night,  the  14th,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Boyull  entertained  at  their  home  in  honor  of  their  daugh- 
ter.s-in-luw,  Mrs.  Will  Boyall,  of  Kaleigh,  and  iirs.  John 
^toyall,  of  Wake  Forest.  The  occasion  was  a delightful 
one  and  enjoyed  by  every  one  present.  Several  out-of- 
town  guests  were'  pi'esent. 

— We  are  glad  to  report  to  his  many  friends  that  !Mr. 
J-  M.  Adams  is  ra])i(lly  improving  and  is  expected  to  be 
out  of  the  Intirmary  in  a few  days. 

—The  Sojdiomores  j)lay(‘d  Littleton  College  basket- 
t>all,  the  5th,  and  won  from  thc*m  by  a score  of  40  to  3. 
fhe  forwards  for  the  Soi)homores,  Allen  and  Carrick, 
played  remarkably  well — one  throwing  nine  goals  and 
the  other  eight.  The  Saturday  following,  these  teams 
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again  met,  but  this  time  on  Littleton  ground.  There  the 
Sophomores  won  by  the  score  of  14  to  12.  This  hefty 
quin  should  be  congratulated  on  their  showing. 

— The  College  Registrar,  Mr.  Earnshaw,  reports  that 
the  present  senior  class  is  the  largest  in  the  history  of 
College.  Fifty-six  are  aspirants  for  diplomas.  Thirty- 
six  are  applying  for  B.A.  degrees ; four  for  M.A.  degrees ; 
seven  for  B.S.,  and  nine  for  LL.B.  degrees.  The  senior 
class  last  year  numbered  fifty-one. 

—Prof.  J.  W.  Harrison,  of  the  Chair  of  Psychology  in 
Mercer  University,  stopped  over  a short  while  on  his  way 
to  attend  the  wedding  of  Rev.  Clyde  Turner,  of  Tatnall 
Scpiare  Baptist  Church,  ilacon,  Ga.  Mr.  Turner  is  a 
Wake  Forest  man.  He  was  married  to  iliss  Hicks,  of 
Oxford. 

— A committee,  consisting  of  L.  L.  Tilley  and  F.  T. 
Bennett,  of  the  Phi.  Society ; J.  M.  Broughton  and  J.  M- 
Adams,  of  the  Eu.  Society,  are  at  work  perfecting  ar- 
rangements for  the  Mercer-Wake  Forest  debate  to  be  held 
Easter  ^londay.  This  committee  has  placed  in  the  hands 
of  a like  committee  of  Mercer  the  names  of  fifteen  nieo 
who  will  be  eligible  to  act  as  judges  of  the  debate.  Six 
of  these  men  are  to  be  selected  by  the  Mercerians.  Then 
three  of  these  are  chosen  by  our  committee. 

—Friday  night,  the  20th,  the  Carolina-George  Maslu 
ington  debate  was  held  at  Chapel  Hill.  Drs. 

Sikes  were  present,  they  serving  as  judges  of  the  de  a 
The  decision  was  in  favor  of  Chapel  Hill. 

— ^dessrs.  Oscar  Sikes  and  James  Powers 
on  the  Hill  the  22nd.  They  left  that  afternoon  for  Jon 
boro,  where  they  have  opened  a law  office. 
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During  the  first  part  of  the  mouth,  Mr.  A.  E.  Brown, 

of  Asheville,  visited  the  College.  He  is  superintendent  of 
the  Baptist  Appalachain  Kange  High  Schools.  His  pur- 
pose was  to  secure  teachers  for  next  year.  These  schools 
ai*e  under  the  supeiwisiou  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Con- 
vention. We  hear  that  many  of  the  fellows  are  interested 
in  this  work. 

—The  ladies  of  Wake  Forest  have  organized  them- 
selves into  a society  Avhich  has  as  its  object  the  improve- 
ment of  Wake  Forest  school  facilities.  The  organiza- 
tion is  known  as  the  “Ladies’  Betterment  Society.” 

This  is  well  and  our  hope  is  that  they  may  succeed  in 
this  work. 

—Mr.  B.  Bruce  White,  of  Franklinton,  and  Prof.  Judd, 
superintendent  of  the  Wake  County  schools,  were  here 
during  the  meeting  held  by  the  citizens  of  the  Hill  in  re- 
gard to  “the  special  school  tax.”  They  both  made  good 
speeches,  urging  the  necessity  for  such  a tax.  A primary 
will  bt^  bold  some  time  after  this  session  is  over  for  the 
purpose  of  passing  this  sj)ecial  tax. 

— Wake  Forest  seems  on  the  boom.  No  panic  seems  to 
have  molested  it — and  wbat  could!  If  an  earthquake 
should  happen  along,  no  thought  would  be  taken  of  it. 
Three  new  buildings  are  in  the  jirocess  of  construction 
which  will  add  much  to  our  town.  Mr.  /ebulon  A ance 
Peed  is  erecting  a new  homo  on  Faculty  Avenue.  In  the 
course  of  a few  weeks  this  will  be  completed.  Prof.  Gor- 
cell  is  building  a jiretty  borne  on  the  lot  adjoining  Dr. 
Taylor’s.  Also,  Dr.  Paschal  is  completing  plans  for  his 
new  home. 

— The  Glee  Club  and  Orchestra  were  entertained  by 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Poteat  Friday  evening,  the  20th.  Miss 
Louis  Poteat  with  her  guests,  Mis.ses  Morgan,  Bessie 
Poteat,  and  Lucy  Purefoy,  of  B.  IT.  W.,  were  present  at 
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this  enjoyable  occasion;  the  young  ladies  of  the  Hill; 
also  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Royall  and  Mrs.  Sledd.  We  well 
know  that  every  one  had  a delightful  time,  for  such 
affairs  as  this  are  always  enjoyed. 


— We  are  glad  to  welcome  the  'Weekly,  which  has  just 
appeared  for  the  first  time  this  year.  The  staff  should 
bo  congratulated  for  getting  out  such  a good  issue.  It 
is  the  best  issue  of  the  Weekly  we  have  ever  seen.  If  the 
staff  continues  to  keep  up  tliis  good  work,  it  will  never 
again  be  said:  “The  Weekly  isn’t  any  good,  let’s  don’t 
buy  it.”  To  rouse  the  best  College  spirit,  the  Weekly  is 
the  paper  to  do  it,  for  it  keeps  every  one  in  touch  with 
the  liappenings  about  athletics,  which  at  this  time  of  the 
year  are  very  interesting. 


— Another  victory  has  been  added  to  our  list.  The 
first  two  resulted  in  our  favor,  they  being  shut-out 
games:  Orange  Grove  Academy,  7 to  0;  Bingham  tUs'' 
School,  5 to  0.  The  above-mentioned  triumph  on  the 
diamond  was  4 to  2.  The  Bandolph-Macon  bunch  played 
a good,  clean  article  of  ball,  but,  they  couldn’t  down  us. 
Several  of  the  innings  were  exciting,  yet  on  the  whole  the 
game  was  slow.  During  the.se  innings  the  bases  x'cre 
either  full  or  two  men  were  on  bases — one  at  third  aui 
the  other  on  second.  Our  men  failed  to  obtain  the  de 
sired  hit — And  O,  1113’,  our  hearts  did  ache  when 
was  “nothing  doing!”  The  Randolph  fellows  had  tie 
same  luck,  we  are  glad  to  report. 

A good  many  games  will  have  been  plaj'ctl  before 
go  to  press  again,  but  our  preiliction  is  that  we  w iH  " 
four  out  of  the  six  games. 

— Of  course  ever}’  one  in  Wake  Forest  is  suppos^ 
be  present  at  all  the  games  played  here.  We  notice 
the  Randolph-Macon  game  that  some  were  presen 
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watching  the  game  from  across  the  street.  This  is  not 
proper  college  spirit.  No  names  will  be  mentioned,  but 
if  this  continues  the  fellows  will  see  to  it  that  the  College 
men  who  would  rather  “beat”  than  pay  the  required 
price  will  he  kept  away.  ’Nough  said. 

— The  commencement  marshals  have  been  recently 
elected.  From  the  Phi.  Society,  Hampton,  Chief;  Burke, 
second,  and  Wall,  third.  From  the  Eu.  Society,  Hunter 
Pope,  Chief;  Harris,  recond,  and  W.  E.  White,  third. 

—.Mr.  Edwards,  of  Wake  Forest,  and  Mrs.  Geneva  Bar- 
row,  of  Forestville,  were  married  Sunday,  the  22nd. 

— Mr.  Giierney  Brown,  of  last  year’s  class,  was  a 
visitor  on  the  Hill.  His  friends  were  all  glad  to  see  him. 
Mr.  Brown  is  at  present  working  with  the  United  States 
Survey. 

— As  spring  comes,  every  one  becomes  interested  in 
tennis,  and  all  the  out-door  sports.  Interest  in  this  giiiiie 
is  well  proved  by  the  niimher  of  fellows  who  are  placing. 
Uourts  are  being  scraped  and  gotten  into  order. 

M’ake  Forest  expects  to  he  strongly  represented  in 
A.tlanta  this  May.  The  Southern  Inter-Collegiate  Ten- 
nis matches  are  to  he  held  there,  and  as  this  college  won 
tile  Southern  championship  last  ^lay,  she  will  have  to 
i'n  pri'sent  to  fight  for  the  title  again  this  year.  The 
t^'am  is  getting  into  form  and  expects  to  bring  the  trophy 

l)a(;k  again. 

We  are  glad  to  see  so  many  interested  in  track.  At 
tlie  meet,  to  he  held  in  Ealeigh,  we  expect  to  be  strongly 
^Bpresented.  To  have  a good  team  and  to  get  the  fellows 
to  come  out  and  practice,  we  must  have  a Field  Hay  by 
*^11  means  some  time  soon. 
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UALEIGII,  N.  C.  CIIAUEOTTE.  X.  C. 

Pullen  liuildintr.  Piedmont  Ilnildinr. 

Fayetteville  Street  8.  Tryon  Street 

A Personal  Investigation  will  convince  any  one  that  KING'S  Is  abso- 
lutely the  largest,  best  equipped  and  most  successful  college  of 

Business,  Shorthand,  Typewriting,  Penmanship  and 

Telegraphy 

In  the  Carollnas.  TEEEGRAPIIY  Uiight  at  our  RALEIGH  School.  The 
railroads  need,  during  the  next  ten  months.  6,000  to  I'i.OOO  more  operators. 
No\y  Is  the  time  to  study  Telegraphy.  Send  for  circulars.  Stronjr  dnancial 
backing  Reference:  Every  bank  and  leading  business  concern  In  Raleigh 
or  Charlotte.  Handsome  Catalogue  and  special  offers  free.  We  also  teach 
Bookkeeping,  Shorthand  and  Penmanship  by  Mall.  Sehd  for  Home  Study 
Circular.  Address 

KING’S  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

UALiEIGir.  N.  C.  or  CHARLOTTE.  N.  C 


THE 

RALEIGH  & SOUTHPORT 
RAILWAY. 

From  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  to  Fayetteville,  N-  C. 

Opening  a new  territory  for  Capital  and  Labor  in  a magnificent 
fanning  region,  making  a land  of  opjxirtunity. 

^c7n„„  CY.  HOLDEN  & ^ 

Headquarters  for  Your  Wants 

STATIONERY.  HATS. 

SHOES.  SHIRTS. 

COLLARS.  TIES 

AND  A GENERAL  LINE. 
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THE  NAMELESS  FLOWER 
By  II.  F.  Paok. 


What  thou  art  called  in  books  of  tedious  lore, 

I do  not  know,  nor  do  I greatly  care. 

Enough  for  me  to  look  upon  those  rare, 

Kich  folds  that  on  the  air  such  fragrance  pour, 
Long  rai)t  in  wonderment,  while  o’er  and  o’er 
I (piestion  if  the  mind  of  man  could  e’er 
(’onceive  a name  to  match  a thing  so  fair. 

Oft  when  some  woid  that  charmed  rhythm  bore 
Was  found.  I’ve  turned  to  find  in  thee 
Just  one  charm  more.  And  should  it  be  my  task, 
Eorever  unrewarded,  still  to  ask 
A name  for  thcH‘,  I would  not  weary  grow 
If  all  thy  charms  unto  infinity 

Unfolding  one  by  one,  I thus  might  know! 
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THE  MARK  OF  THE  RED  PLASTER 


By  Mckzzin. 


I. 

One  evening  I was  sitting  in  my  study  dreaming,  just 
dreaming  and  watching  the  figures  and  the  shapes  that 
the  smoke  from  my  pipe  took ; dreaming  of  the  last  ten 
years,  of  my  college  days — those  honeyed  days,  days  of 
love  and  pc*tty  remorse.  Just  dreaming,  1 repeat.  You 
see  what  awkward  things  a bachelor  can  do.  Truth  is  I 
believe  if  I had  married  that  I could  have  spent  my  life 
more  profitably. . Hum ! Funny  thing  for  a fellow  like 
me  even  to  think  about.  I was  long,  gawky,  countrified 
and  freckled  faced;  she  had  light,  flowing  hair  where  the 
sunbeams  loved  to  lurk  and  to  play  at  hide-and-seek. 
And  such  eyes,  deep  blue,  as  fathomless  as  is  the  sea. 
such — 

“lley ! Come  in.  O,  that’s  just  you,  is  it,  James  ?” 

“A  telegram,  sir.  Sorry  to  have  interrupted  you.” 

I broke  the  seal  hurricHlly.  It  read, 

“ Your  friend  at  the  point  of  death.  Come  at  once.” 

It  was  signed  by  a name  unknown  to  me,  a doctor  James 
Sevair.  That  did  not  matter  so  much. 

I read  and  read  again  the  words  of  the  message.  I 
was  completely  mystificHl.  Who  on  earth  could  it  mean  ? 
It  was  dated  April  the  thirteenth,  Booneville,  Wa.shing- 
ton.  A man  had  sent  for  me  from  that  place  whom  I 
knew  and  in  whom  I was  interested.  It  was  beyond 
me.  Hut  here  was  a call,  and  preacher-like  I must  go- 
I might  find  an  opportunity  to  do  some  good  anyway- 
I ordered  James  to  pack  up  a few  necessary  articles 
that  I thought  would  be  requisite  for  such  a long  tnp 
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and  I instructed  him  to  secure  my  ticket  for  Booneville. 
And  again  I pondered  on  the  mystifying  words  of  the 
message. 

I recalled,  in  sequence,  the  happenings  of  my  past  his- 
tory: the  men,  the  events  that  had  shaped  it;  the  men 
and  crises  that  had  made  me.  I could  attach  none  of 
these  to  the  man  who  was  calling  to  me  to  come  across 
the  plains  to  be  present  at  his  death-bed.  I let  the  sub- 
ject and  the  circumstances  concerning  this  strange  tele- 
gram pass  from  my  mind  and  I again  sank  into  the 
reverie  whi(*h  James’  entrance  had  so  harshly  inter- 
rupted. 

Jly  thoughts  wandered  to  the  memory  of  her  whom 
I so  often  dreamed  and  yearned  for — the  one  who  was 
to  have  been  my  wife.  Oh,  would  tliat  she  were  seated 
l*y  me  to  sliare  my  daily  ])leasures  and  sorrows. 

Many  a man  has  hidden  deep  within  the  inmost  re- 
cesses of  his  heart  sorrows  and  longings  that  the  world 
"’ith  its  cares  and  selfishness  does  not  know  nor  heed. 
IIow  inany  histories  are  written  only  on  the  walls  of  the 
heart’s  chambers!  And  to-night  I was  reading  again 
for  the  thousandth  time  the  history  of  that  crisis  in 
oiy  own  life.  This  the  night  of  the  thirteenth  of  April — 
We — she  and  I — were  to  have  Ix'en  married  just  fif- 
twn  years  ago.  lIow  time  does  tly!  My  he^irt  deadens 
at  the  thought.  She  dicnl  on  the  afternoon  of  that  day. 
'^ye,  many  are  the  times  when  1 am  tempted  to  rebel, 
^he  had  made  me  ])romise  to  take  care  of  Percy,  her 
only  brother — for  they  were  orphans. 

He  was  a hoy  of  fifteen  years  then.  Ah,  had  I l)een 
faithful?  I educated  him  as  if  he  had  been  my  own 
®on.  He  had  made  comparatively  a brilliant  record  at 
college;  but  I had  heard  it  said  that  he  was  considered 
a wild,  reckless  sort  of  a chap.  I had  not  paid  much  at- 
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tention  to  these  reports,  for  I had  not  been  a saint  in 
my  young  days.  I was  not  disappointed  in  him.  At 
least  I thought  I was  not.  Soon  after  his  graduation 
at  the  University,  he  went  West  and  established  a hos- 
pital in  one  of  the  large  mining  towns  of  Colorado. 
Suddenly  the  thought  struck  me : Could  it  be  he ! Im- 
possible, for  the  telegram  read  from  a towm  in  Wash- 
ington and  Percy  was  in  Colorado.  But  1 had  not  heard 
from  him  for  several  j’cars.  No,  I reasoned,  it  was  im- 
possible— it  could  not  be  he. 

The  clock  on  tlie  mantel  struck  the  hour  of  one.  Know- 
ing that  I had  to  get  off  on  the  early  train,  I hastened 
to  bed. 

II. 

In  a lonely  hut  in  a secluded  quarter  of  the  town  of 
Booneville,  a man  lay  upon  his  bed  sick  unto  death.  His 
fac(?  was  emaciated,  his  cht^eks  hollow  and  his  eyes 
sunken  deep  in  their  sockets.  The  man  would  have  been 
taken  to  be  at  least  fifty  years  old. 

A close  observer  would  have  noticed  a resigned  look 
upon  the  face  of  the  invalid  and  especially  would  one 
be  struck  by  the  re<l  plaster  on  the  right  side  of  the  face. 
The  room  was  scantily  furnished : the  be<l  on  which  the 
sick  man  lay;  three  cane-bottome<l  chairs,  a table  of 
rough  hewn  planks;  a book  shelf  of  the  .same  material, 
filled  with  well-hound  volumes  much  the  worse  for  wejir— - 
these  especially  seemed  out  of  place  in  the  surroundin.?'’ 
— a large  leather  trunk  in  one  corner;  a wash-stand 
another.  The  floor  and  walls  and  windows  were  scruim 
lously  clean — the  floor  varnished  and  the  walls  plaster* 
These  facts  in  tlKunselves  showed  more  plainly 
words  somewhat  the  nature  of  the  man  who  inhabi  ^ 
the  dwelling.  By  the  side  of  the  fire-place  an  old  negr  , 
the  sick  man’s  only  servant,  sat  smoking  a cob-pipo- 
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The  man  on  the  bed  stirred  and  murmured  in  his  de- 
lirium, The  darkey  painfully  limping  went  over  to  the 
bed. 

The  sick  man  opened  his  eyes  and  for  a moment 
watched  his  servant  in  a half  dazed  manner. 

“lias  Dr.  Sevair  come?”  at  length  he  asked. 

“Naw,  sar,  mas.ser,  he  ought’n  to  be  h’ar  now.” 

The  man  groaned  and  fell  again  into  a fitful  sleep. 
Again  he  awoke  and  asked  the  same  question.  The 
servant  was  about  to  answer  when  Dr.  Sevair  walkinl 
into  the  room.  Tlie  eyes  of  the  sick  man  brightened 
and  he  looked  at  the  doctor  expectantly. 

“Well,  .Mr.  Cottle,  how  are  you  this  evening?  I sent 
your  telegram  yesterday  morning  after  leaving  here, 
as  you  recpiested  me.  The  answer,  I have  just  received. 
Shall  I read  it?” 

“Yes,  Ye.s,”  the  other  (piiekly  replie<l,  “read  it ! read 
it ! It  said  that  he  would  come,  didn’t  it?” 

Dr.  Sevair  looked  at  his  patient  for  a moment.  The 
sick  man  had  not  seemed  to  care  for  anything  till  he 
had  requ(‘sted  him  to  send  a message  to  the  Reverend 
-Mr.  Clare.  Now  he  was  all  eagerness,  lie  read : 

“ Will  come  on  first  train.  God’s  blessing.  Qhas  L.  Glare  ” 

The  man  hardly  moved  for  a momeut.  Dr.  Set  air 
went  ([uickly  to  his  bed. 

“Doctor,”  he  almost  groaned,  “he’ll  be  loo  late  too 
late.  Nothing  will  be  of  use.  I shall  die  before  an- 

o 

other  sun  has  risen  and  set.” 

The  doctor  (piietly  drew  up  a chair  by  the  bed.  By 
his  knowledge,  he  too  knew  that  his  patient  would  not 
live  to  see  another  sunrise,  llis  thoughts  wandered  to 
the  man  who  was,  at  that  very  moment,  coming  over 
the  plains  to  be  at  the  sick  man’s  side  in  his  hour  of 
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death,  and  he  regretted  that  he  had  not  been  asked  to 
telegraph  sooner. 

The  man  on  the  bed  stirred  uneasily  and  began  to  mut- 
ter in  his  delirium.  Neither  the  doctor  nor  the  servant 
spoke,  but  both  watched  the  sleeper  closely. 

At  length  he  rose  up  and  called  to  the  servant  to 
bring  him  a drink  of  water.  He  seemed  better  than 
usual  and  there  was  visible  on  his  face,  except  where 
the  red  plaster  was,  the  red  glow  of  renewed  life.  The 
doctor  watched  him  keenly  for  he  knew  what  that  flush 
portrayed. 

“Lie  down  and  you  will  rest  more  comfortably,”  he 
advised. 

“No,  Sevair,  I know  as  well  as  you  know  that  I shall 
not  see  to-morrow'’s  sun.  Clare  can’t  get  here.  I shall 
tell  you  what  I desired  above  all  things  to  tell  him. 
You’ll  explain  to  him,  won’t  you?” 

The  doctor  bowed  his  head  and  waited  expectantly 
for  the  man  to  begin.  For  during  the  two  years  this 
strange  recluse  had  lived  in  the  town,  he  had  lieen  in- 
terested in  him.  It  was  common  knowledge  that  every- 
one in  the  village  supposed  him  to  be  a man  with  a 
history.  And  as  this  strange  man  always  wore  on  his 
right  cheek,  a red  plaster,  the  villagers’  theory  was  here- 
by thought  to  be  corroboratwl.  The  man  would  die  be- 
fore the  morning  and  therefore  he  thought  himself  fe^ 
tunate  to  be  the  one  to  learn  first  this  unaccountable 
man’s  liistor^'. 

“Doctor,”  he  began,  “I  am  as  you  and  your  villager^ 
think,  a man  with  a history.  Not  in  the  sense,  thong  b 
of  a public  criminal  evading  the  clutches  of  the  law  o 
man ; but  a criminal  before  the  bar  of  God  and  my 
ow'ii  conscience.  I have  fought  this  fight  within  my 
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ing  with  all  the  will  of  an  indomitable  demon.  But 
to  no  avail.  My  conscience  and  the  eternal  right  of 
God’s  law  has  triumphed.  I am  as  you  suspect,  a man 
evading  society,  thereby  relinquishing  his  just  rights  as 
a citizen.  I fought  until  I was  conquered.  I have  come 
bitterly  to  know  the  truth  of  the  lines ; 

The  Moving  Finger  writes;  and  having  writ, 

Moves  on:  nor  all  your  Piety  nor  wit 
Shall  lure  it  back  to  cancel  half  a line, 

Nor  all  your  Tears  wash  out  a word  of  it. 

“Would  that  tears  could  wash  out  the  debt ; my  finger 
wrote,  this  finger  here  wrote,  signed  the  death  warrant 
of  one  of  God’s  chosen— an  innocent  man.  Ila,  you 
look  surprised.  I took  the  matter  of  life  and  death  of 
that  man  in  my  hands  as  if  it  had  been  so  much  dust. 

1 did  it  for  tlie  sole  purpose  of  sustaining  my  reputa- 
tion. What  is  reputation  to  a man  who  hasn’t  character 
to  back  it?  Nothing!  Nothing  but  so  much  spurious 
coin  to  be  barter(‘d  for  the  devil’s  hire ! 

“I  settled  in  a large  mining  town  in  Colorado.  There 
I established  a hospital.  You  look,  incredulous.  And 
indeed  you  have  a right  to  be.  Look  at  those  books  on 
the  shelves  over  there  and  my  statement  will  \erify 
itself.” 

Here  he  pauswl,  exhausted.  The  doctor  motioned  to 
the  servant  to  bring  his  master  a glass  of  brandy.  The 
sick  man  swallowed  the  liquor  at  one  gulp. 

“Yes,”  he  continued,  “it  is  a long  storj'.  1 was  mak- 
ing a great  success  out  of  the  hospital.  It  was  a new 
thing  there. 

“I  was  fresh  from  the  University.  I had  been  reckless 
and  carcdess  there?.  To  wipe  away  to-night  all  old  scores, 
I’ll  confess  that  I cheated  on  the  final  examinations  to 
get  my  degree.  Any w’ay,  I thought  if  I went  est 
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where  no  one  knew  me  I could  start  anew.  As  I’ve 
already  told  you,  I W'ent  to  Colorado.  I hadn’t  been 
there  more  than  a year,  when  a serious  case  was  brought 
to  me.  Up  to  this  time  I had  been  fortunate  and  hadn’t 
been  placed  in  any  embarrassing  position.  But  this 
one — I knew  at  once  that  I was  up  against  fate;  or 
was  it  God’s  wrath  that  had  overtaken  me?  The  fel- 
low had  an  acute  attack  of  appendicitis.  An  experi- 
enced surgeon  even  would  have  had  to  exercise  his  most 
deft  touches.  I was  no  surgeon!  And  to  this  day  I 
have  often  tried  to  think  what  made  me  consent  to  per- 
form the  operation. 

“I  was  proud,  then,  and  late  success  had  made  me 
over-confident.  I knew  if  I performed  the  operation  that 
I could  not  possibly  do  it  in  such  a manner  as  to  be 
sure  of  the  man’s  life.  Tlie  fellow  was  what  the  miners 
called  their  “Sky  Pilot.”  No  man  in  the  whole  commu- 
nity was  loved  more. 

“The  night  before  I consented,  I went  to  my  room  and 
tried  to  reason  why  I should  do  such  an  impossible  thing. 
I had  to  do  it.  I had  told  his  friends  that  it  was  the 
only  way  in  the  world  to  save  his  life.  I was  a fool  to 
have  hinted  such  a thing.  There  was  no  other  doctor 
in  a radius  of  a hundred  miles  whom  I could  call  to  my 
assistance.  .^ly  reputation  and  the  good  will  of  the  p'’®" 
pie  Avere  at  stake.  I could  not  afford  to  let  them  kno\' 
that  I was  not  (capable.  / knew  if  I operated,  he  woidd 
die.  Then  the  thought:  If  you  operate,  who  knows 
that  you  will  he  the  cause  of  his  death?  Chance  it- 
I fell  into  a fitful  sloop.  When  I awoke  I was  nervous 
and  felt  as  if  every  fibre  of  my  body  and  brain, were  on 
fire. 

“I  went  to  the  operating  room.  I can  see  him 
as  he  lay  there  on  the  table,  lie,  unconscious,  trusting 
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me;  and  I,  trembling  and  fearful.  Such  a fine  specimen 
of  manhood  he  was.  Ah,  good  God,  why  did  I punish 

myself?  , 

“My  hand  was  steadied  only  by  the  strength  of  my 

will.  My  brain  was  in  a whirl  and  as  1 cut  the  flesh, 
a mist  covered  my  eyes.  I took  a drink  of  whiskey. 
Two  of  his  friends  were  present,  but  they  didn  t permit 
themselves  to  question  why  I did  so.  I cut  again.  Again 
the  mist  covered  my  eyes;  my  hands  shook.  To  cover 
my  confusion,  I felt  the  man’s  pulse.  It  hardly  beat.  I 
looked  at  his  face  and  saw  that  the  pallor  of  death  was 
settling  upon  it.  I felt  the  pulse  again.  Then  I pressed 
my, hand  upon  his  heart.  It  did  not  heat. 

“ ‘Your  friend  is  dead’ ; I remember  saying,  ‘leave  him 
to  me.’ 

“I  examined  the  wound  and  found  that  it  Avas  I mj 
knife  that  had  caused  his  death. 

“What  remorse  Avas  mine.  No  one  knew,  but  me, 
ME!  I had  sinned  against  my  fellow-man  and  against 

God.” 

The  sick  man  called  for  another  glass  of  brandy. 

“I  left  the  following  week.  I could  not  bear  to  remain 
in  that  place.  T came  here  and  have  tried  to  make  re- 
paration for  the  deed.  I could  not  bear  to  confess 
it. 

“I  have  paid,  paid,  and  I expect  to  pay  more.  What 
a word — PAID.  Paid,  yes,  God  has  made  me  pay. 

“The  first  month  I Avas  here,  a mole  the  size  of  a pea 
appean'd  on  this  side  of  mj'  face” — he  pointed  to  the 
side  eoA’ered  AA’ith  the  red  plaster — “and  on  examining 
if!  found  that  I had  cancer.  And  then  I kncAv!  1 aau-s 
being  made  to  pay.  This  is  AAdiat  is  eating  my  life  s 
blood ; this  is  Avhat  is  sa])ping  my  strength : T am  not 
^ying  of  fever  as  you  think.  The  cancer  is  eating  my 
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whole  being.  Pay,  pay,  yes  a thousand  times  ten  thous- 
and, I have  paid.” 

The  doctor  breathed  deeply  as  the  man  finished  speak- 
ing and  he  looked  as  if  he  had  just  come  out  from  the 
influence  of  a trance.  He  glanced  toward  the  bed  and 
listened  again  for  this  strange  man’s  words,  but  he  only 
heard  him  mumble  the  broken  words  of  a delirious  man. 
At  length  the  sound  of  the  mumbled  words  ceased.  With 
bowed  head,  the  doctor  quietly  walked  from  the  room 
for  he  realized  he  could  be  of  no  service.  The  man  was 
dead. 

III. 

The  morning  train  had  arrived  at  the  little  town  of 
Booneville.  All  the  loungers  that  the  town  afforded  were 
present  and  many  others  besides.  For  it  had  been  ru- 
mored about  that  a man  from  the  East  was  coming  to 
be  present  at  the  burial  of  “the  man  with  the  red  plaster.” 

The  pullman  door  opened  and  I,  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Clare  stepped  off,  greeted  by  Dr.  Sevair. 

“lie’s  dead — the  man  who  sent  for  you.” 

“Ah,  I’m  too  late,  too  late  then.” 

******* 

The  old  sei’vant  met  us  at  the  lonely  cabin  door.  M e 
stepped  inside.  I looked  at  the  countenance  of  the 
man  who  had  called  for  me  to  come.  At  first  I saw  no 
resemblance  to  any  one  whom  I had  ever  known.  The 
red  sticking  plaster  hid  one  side  of  the  face  and  the 
countenance  was  so  pallid  that  hardly  the  doctor  could 
pei*suade  himself  it  was  the  same  person. 

At  length,  1 started  and  looked  closer.  To  get  nearer. 

I knelt  beside  the  bed. 

“Ah,  can  it  be  you,  Percy?  Is  it  possible?  ^es,  I 
know  it’s  you,  Percy.  You  sent  for  me  too  late,  boy. 
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The  doctor  looked  at  me  stupefied,  not  understanding 
my  words. 

“I  didn’t  think  that  he  would  end  this  way,”  I ex- 
plained. “The  ways  of  God,  though,  are  unknown  to 

man.  Doctor,  he  was  my  betrothed’s  brother.” 

******* 

I am  in  my  sitting  room.  I have  just  returned  from 
the  grave  of  Percy.  Again  I try  to  reason  why  he  should 
have  had  to  die  as  he  did. 

As  I think  what  a world  this  is  where  man’s  desires 
run  riot  aginst  God’s  will;  where  man’s  conscience  is 
dwarfed  by  the  eternal  wrongs  of  his  dcHHls;  where 
reputation  sits  on  the  throne,  and  character  serves  as  his 
kand-maiden.  This  world  of  God’s  creation ; the  days 
and  the  nights;  the  summer  and  the  winter;  the  autumn 
and  the  spring.  Dream  of  Utopia!  Aye,  would  that 
such  a place  were  real  and  not  of  man’s  imagination ! 
As  I think  of  these  things  I seem  to  catch  a glimpse  into 
the  unknown  and  the  wisdom  of  it  all. 
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A STUDY  OF  MAUPASSANT 

By  W.  H.  Vann. 


The  befjinniu"  of  tlie  ninettH‘ntli  century  marks  a new 
era  in  French  literature — an  era  signalized  by  a notable 
revival  of  literary  intei’est,  known  as  the  romantic  move- 
ment. It  was  in  many  ways  similar  to  the  renaissance 
of  the  sixteenth  century;  and  with  this  movement  came 
new  ideas  and  new  ideals  scarcely  less  important  than 
those  of  the  earlier  period.  Romanticism  developed  into 
realism,  and  realism,  in  its  later  and  most  exaggerated 
phase,  became  naturalism. 

In  this  later  period,  then,  we  naturally  expect  to  find 
the  most  distinct  e.xamples  of  the  realistic  school  of 
writers.  Nor  are  we  disappointed;  for  here  are  found 
such  eminent  exponents  of  that  style  as  Flaubert,  Zola, 
and  Daudet;  and  as  a fitting  climax  to  the  period,  one 
in  whose  writings  the  spirit  of  the  time  found  perhaps 
its  most  perfect  embodiment — Maupassant. 

Henri  Rene  Albert  (luy  de  Maupassant  was  born  at 
Chateau  ^liromesnil.  Lower  Seine,  August  5,  1S50. 
spite  this  somewhat  cumbersome  name,  we  may  suppose 
that  he  was  an  ordinary  French  lad.  lie  attended  school 
at  Yvetot,  the  little  Normandy  town  immortalized  by  Re- 
ranger.  Details  of  bis  school  life  are  meagre.  From 
here  he  went  to  the  College  of  Rouen,  graduating  in  due 
time.  While  yet  a young  man  Maupas.sant  served  as  a 
private  in  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  gaining  valuable 
experience. 

Little  is  known  of  the  home  life  of  JIaupa.s.sant,  or  of 
his  parents.  The  latter  made  very’  little,  if  any,  impress 
upon  his  subsequent  can'er.  Doing  to  Paris,  he  lu'came 
a clerk  in  the  Navy’  Department.  It  was  while  here  that 
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his  attention  was  first  turned  seriously  toward  litera- 
ture; he  began  to  contribute  short  stories  to  the  j>eriodi- 
cals,  Avhicli  attracted  attention. 

Maupassant  now  had  publishcHl  his  first  story,  Boiile 
de  Saif,  which  aj)peared  in  Lcs  ISoii-ees  de  Medan  in  1880, 
and  met  with  much  favor.  Being  transferred  to  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction,  he  still  found  time  to 
devote  to  literary  composition.  A volume  of  poems,  Des 
Vers,  came  out  the  same  year;  they  were  rather  striking, 
hut  ultra-sensual.  Ilis  drama,  Histoire  de  Vieux  Temps, 
met  with  hut  indifferent  success.  Maupassant  now  be- 
gan to  realize  along  what  lines  his  talent  really  lay,  and 
from  1881  to  1890  he  wrote  over  two  hundreti  short 
stories. 

Maupassant’s  life  was  not  a happy  one.  The  dejith  of 
a brother  api)arently  affected  his  mind,  and  from  1887 
onward  traces  of  insanity  appear  in  his  works.  In 
1891  Ids  mind  became  unbalanced  from  overwork,  and 
he  attemi)ted  suicide.  This  unfortunate  act  put  an  end 
to  his  literary  activities.  He  was  confined  at  a private 
*'isyhim  at  Passv,  near  Paris.  Here,  on  July  6,  1893,  his 
life  was  ended,  marking  the  extinction  of  a magnificent 
Pfiysi(|ue  and  brilliant  brain  power. 

In  personal  appearance  ^laupassant  was  quite  attrac- 
I've.  Tall,  heavy  built,  erect  in  carriage,  with  full  face 
^nd  curling  moustache,  he  presentcsl  a striking  figure, 
lip  was  fond  of  sports  and  out-door  exercise.  He  had 
few  friends;  there  was  little  about  his  disposition,  in 
f’let,  to  compel  love  or  admiration.  He  was  cold,  skepti- 
^‘•‘^Ij  blase;  steep(‘d  in  sarcasm,  extremely  ironical,  and 
deeply  pessimistic.  He  cared  little  for  honors  or  dis- 
function, indifferently  refusing  election  to  the  Academy. 

Such  was  the  man  of  whom  we  write.  Almost  com- 
plete isolation  from  the  society  of  his  fellowmen  enabled 
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him  to  do  a great  deal  of  work,  and  never  for  an  instant 
did  he  falter  in  his  career.  In  a little  over  ten  years  he 
gave  to  the  world  one  volume  of  verse,  three  plays,  four 
books  of  travel,  six  novels,  and  over  two  hundred  short 
stories.  All  these  are  quite  readable.  His  best  novels 
are  Une  vie,  Pierre  et.Jcan,  Bel  Ami  and  Xotre  Coeur. 
His  collection  of  verses  and  drama  we  have  already  men- 
tioned; but  his  short  stories  comprise  Maupassant’s 
most  enduring  claim  to  immortality.  Of  these  we  shall 
speak  later. 

Any  sketch  of  Maupassant  would  be  incomplete  with- 
out speaking  of  the  influence  of  Gustave  Flaubert,  who 
was  largely  instrumental  in  shaping  the  genius  of  the 
young  man.  Just  after  graduation  Maupassant  was 
taken  under  the  protection  of  his  god-father.  Himself 
the  initiator  of  naturalism,  Flaubert  inculcated  these 
principles  strongly  into  his  youthful  disciple,  and  be- 
came his  literary  model.  Maupas.sant  undenv’ent  what 
might  be  termed  an  “apprenticeship  of  exact  descrip- 
tion.” “Literary  work  should  be  short,  unique,  and  as 
perfect  as  we  can  produce  it,”  said  Flaubert.  To  de- 
scribe a tree,  a fire,  or  a cart,  we  must  remain  opposite 
it  until  it  resembles  for  us  nothing  else.  It  is  related 
that  he  would  send  the  young  man  out  to  describe  some 
natural  object;  then  criticise  the  result  unmercifully> 
and  send  him  back  once  more  to  the  same  task,  until  the 
description  fitted  the  object.  In  this  way  Maupa-ssant 
became  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  description  the 
world  has  ever  known. 

What,  then,  is  his  place  in  French  literature?  Schooled 
in  an  atmosphere  of  almost  military  precision  in  mental 
training,  nurtured  under  the  wing  of  Flaubert,  and  d^ 
voting  hlm.self  with  unswenung  determination  to  his 
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work,  we  find  Maupassant  ranking  among  the  first 
writers  of  his  time.  II is  wonderful  command  of  lan- 
guage and  brilliant  descriptions  place  him  high  among 
the  great  French  stylists,  and  have  caused  him  to  be 
recognized  as  the  most  perfect  as  well  as  the  most  power- 
ful of  them  all.  To  his  influence  is  largely  due  the 
spread  of  this  short  story  in  Germany  and  England. 

His  stories  may  be  divided  into  five  general  classes; 
tales  of  Normandy,  of  clerkships,  of  aristocratic  society, 
uf  vicissitudes  of  voyages,  and  of  supernatural  elements. 
Alaupassant’s  stories  are  seldom  pleasing  to  the  reader. 
He  chose  unusual  and  even  shocking  subjects;  glutton- 
ous and  avaricious  peasants,  drunken  and  debauched 
sjiilors,  social  outcasts;  a regular  “catalog  of  the  com- 
uionpl}ic(>.”  There  are  storii's  of  his  native  Normandy, 
portraying  the  characteristic  stdflshness  of  the  people; 
stories  of  the  foibles  of  life  in  Paris;  stories  of  adven- 
tures in  strange  lands,  of  incident,  love,  mj'stery,  crime, 
fiorror;  some  occasionally  comic,  rarely  with  a bright 
touci,  of  iif(.^  f„i|  of  grim  irony,  and  dark 

"'•th  pessimism.  As  exaiujiles  of  the  humorous  tales, 
^0  might  numtion  hrs  Idccs  du  Colonel,  and  Mademois- 
Perlc.j  of  whimsical  satire.  La  Parapluic,  Aux  Itois; 
oitter  irony,  /,«  Panic  dc  Compagnic,  Pain  Maudit, 
l^od,^  best  of  nil  this  group,  Yi'ctte;  sordid  brutality,  as 
*u  hn  Mcr,  and  wanton  cruelty  in  La  Mere  Sauvage. 
Some  of  these  merit  esiK'cial.  notice.  In  Iai  Pear,  Ixi 

Maupassant  gives  a vivid  por- 
‘ijal  of  the  suiM'rnatural — “supernatural,  not  super- 
iman,  as  the  jage  d’  imdraction  says;  “nor  yet  super- 
^ Ural,  but  mendy  ine.vplicable.” 
se  an  Englishman,  living  apart  with  only  a 

^*tnt,  has  chained  uiK)n  his  wall  a massive  human 
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hand,  of  wliicli  lie  lias  an  unutterable  terror.  One  day 
he  is  found  dead,  evidently  from  strangulation,  and  the 
mysterious  hand  is  {jone.  Later  it  is  found  lying  on  his 
grave.  The  Englishman’s  belief  that  this  chained  hand, 
probably  severed  from  the  arm  of  a deadly  enemy,  would 
one  day  prove  his  undoing,  furnishes  a striking  example 
of  the  power  of  emotion.  Apparition  is  even  more  so; 
we  are  swept  on  by  his  power  of  description.  A man  is 
sent  by  his  friend*  in  quest  of  a paper,  which  is  to  be 
found  in  the  death  chamber  of  his  bride.  We  go  with 
the  messenger  through  the  deserted  chateau;  we,  our- 
selves, are  in  the  mysterious  chamber,  and  we  feel  the 
uncanny,  repulsive  influence  of  the  spectre  bride. 

The  excerpt  from  La  Pear  is  a scene  in  the  hut  of  si 
forest  guard,  who  a j’ear  before  had  killed  a poacher : 

“In  spite  of  my  efforts,  I perceived  clearly  that  a pr®" 
found  terror  had  hold,  of  them.  Just  as  I was  about  to 
retire,  the  guard  jumped  up,  grasped  his  gun  again,  cry- 
ing in  a terrified  voice:  ‘There  he  is;  there  he  is!  ^ 
hear  him!’  The  dog,  who  up  to  this  time  had  1>^'° 
quietly  in  a corner,  looked  into  the  fire  iiith  his  blm 
eyes,  and  uttered  one  of  those  lugubrious  howls  whic 
make  travelers  shudder  at  night.  The  geanl  cried  ouL 
‘lie  knows  him!  He  was  with  me  when  I killed  him- 
And  the  women  began  to  howl  along  with  the  dog. 


“For  an  hour  the  dog  howled  without  ceasing,  as 


if  lO 

the  agony  of  a dr(‘am;  and  la  pair — fear — frightful 
entered  into  me.  Feair  of  what?  How  do  I know  . 
was  fear,  that  is  all.  , j. 

‘•That  heast  made  us  fools,  and  finally  I put 
now  we  nunainecl  plunged  in  silence  more  tern  . 

than  before.  ♦.  rt' * 

“Of  a sudden,  all  together,  we  experienced  * 
bring  was  gliding  along  the  wall  ,out8ide,  towa 
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forest;  then  lie  passed  by  tlie  door,  which  he  seemed  to 
try,  with  a hesitating  hand.  We  heard  nothing  more 
for  two  minutes;  then  he  returned,  touching  lightly  on 
the  wall;  he  scratched  faintly,  as  a child  would  with  his 
nail.  Then  suddenly  a head  appeared  against  the  win- 
dow-pane, a white  head,  with  luminous  eyes  like  those 
of  a deer.  And  a sound  issued  from  his  mouth,  an  indis- 
tinct sound,  a jilaintive  murmur. 

“There  w'as  a loud  noise ; the  guard  had  fired.  We  re- 
niaiiuMl  there  until  daybreak,  unable  to 'move,  without 
saying  a word,  in  the  grasp  of  an  unspeakable  terror.” 

Vmrcon,  im  Bock!  has  the  idea  of  utter  abandon.  It 
deals  with  the  influence  of  a single  circumstance  upon  a 
young  man’s  life;  a story  of  the  turbid  under-current 
often  flowing  lumeath  the  smooth  exterior. 

Ill  La  Panirc  Maupassant  narrates  a bit  of  n^al  life, 
11  page  from  nature.  A piece  of  jewelry,  borrowed  for 
nil  evening’s  enterfainnient,  is  lost,  and  toil,  struggle. 
Privation  and  hardship  ensue,  to  replace  the  jewel ; long 
ftfter  they  discover  that  it  was  but  an  imitation,  a mere 
gaudy  trifle,  for  which  fhey  had  spent  years  in  payment 
far  one  night  of  enjoyment. 

f^f  a dilt’erent  nature,  yet  full  of  an  infinite  sadness,  is 
ih'ux  A9iii,i^  bringing  out  tbe  beautiful  (pialities  of  friend- 
®^‘ip  and  patriotism.  The  bravery  of  the  two  old  com- 
panions, the  fiai/f/  froid  of  the  colonel,  and  its  striking 
iiaonemcat  make  the  story  one  of  his  best. 

Two  old  friends,  out  ou  a little  fishing  excursion,  are 
ariest(Hl  in  the  Prussian  lines. 

Ilehind  lh(>  house  fhey  perceived  a comi)any  of  Ger- 
man sol(ii(.i.s.  An  ofliciT  askcnl  them  in  French.  ‘Well, 
nies.si(>nrs,  have  you  had  good  luck  fishing?’ 

soldier  depositinl  af  the  fcvt  of  the  officer  the  Imsket 
of  fish. 
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“Well,  that’s  not  bad,”  the  officer  remarked.  ‘Now 
listen  to  me  and  don’t  worry.  So  far  as  I am  concerned 
you  are  spies  sent  to  watch  me,  under  the  pretense  of 
fishing.  Give  me  your  passports  and  I will  let  you  go.’ 

“The  two  friends,  livid,  side  by  side,  their  hands  tremb- 
ling nervously,  were  silent. 

“No  one  will  ever  know;  the  secret  will  disappear  with 
you.  If  you  refuse,  it  is  death,  and  immediately.  Take 
your  choice!” 

“They  remained  motionless  without  opening  their 
mouths. 

“The  Prussian,  always  calm,  replied,  stretching  his 
hand  toward  the  river,  ‘Kemember  that  in  five  minutes 
you  will  he  at  the  bottom  of  that  water.  In  five  min- 
utes!’ 

The  two  fishermen  still  remained  in  silence.  The 
G(*rman  gave  some  orders  in  his  own  tongue;  two  men 
appeared  with  guns. 

“ ‘I  give  you  one  minute;  not  two  seoond.s  more.’ 

“The  soldiers  raised  their  guns.  ^lorissot  n'sponded 
nothing;  Sauvage  responded  nothing.  The  officer  spoke. 
Ily  chance  the  look  of  Morissot  fell  on  the  ba.sket  of 
fishes.  A ray  of  sunlight,  falling  on  their  scales,  made 
them  glitter.  In  spite  of  his  efTorta,  his  eyes  filled  ^'ith 
tears. 

“lie  stammertnl,  ‘Good-bye,  .Monsieur  Sauvage.’ 

“Monsieur  Sauvage*  responded,  ‘Good-bye,  Monsieur 
Mori.ssot.’ 

“They  claspenl  hands,  trembling  from  head  to  foot. 

“The  officer  cried : ‘Fire!’ 

“The  two  bodies  fell  as  one.  Two  soldiers  cast  t c 
into  the  river.  j 

“The  water  closed  over  them,  foamed,  bubbl  > 
became  calm. 
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“A  drop  of  blood  floated  by. 

“The  ofiicer,  always  serene,  remarked  lightly,  ‘It  is  the 
turn  of  the  fishes  now.’ 

“Then  he  returned  to  the  house.  Suddenly  he  per- 
ceive<l  the  basket  of  fish,  examined  them,  smiled,  and 
cried  to  a servant,  ‘William ! fry  these  fish  for  supper. 
They  will  be  delicious.’ 

“And  he  once  more  began  to  smoke  his  pipe.” 

Among  all  the  stories  of  Maupas.sant,  probably  none 
illustrates  his  remarkable  aud  unusual  gifts  better  than 
Ln  /•'/(,r//6>— “ii  bit  of  string.”  It  treats  of  the  influence 
of  an  unjust  accusation  upon  the  mind  of  a poor  pea.sant. 
It  begins  with  this  fine  description: 

“On  all  the  roads  around  (loderville  the  pea.sants  and 
their  wives  were  coming  toward  the  village,  as  it  was 
market  day.  The  men  were  walking  with  traiujuil  steps, 
their  whole  body  thrust  forward  at  eacli  movement  of 
the  long,  twisted  limbs — limbs  defornuKl  by  their  rough 
Work ; by  the  jin'ssure  on  the  jilow,  which  makes  the  left 
shoulder  elevati'd  and  the  body  crookwl;  by  mowing  the 
grain,  which  makes  the  knees  spread,  in  order  to  obtain 

.good  foothold  ; by  all  the  slow  and  painful  occupations 
of  the  country.  Their  bluedilouses,  starched,  shining  as 
if  varni.shed,  adorueil  at  the  collar  and  at  the  wrist  with 
a little  bit  of  white  edging,  ])ufr(*d  out  around  their  long 
Joints,  res(MubhHl  a balloon  ready  to  fly,  from  which 
issued  a head,  two  arms  and  two  find. 

*‘At  the  end  of  a ro])e  th(*y  were  leading  a cow  or  a 
calf,  and  their  wives  walking  behind  whipi>ed  the  ani- 
mal over  the  back  with  a branch  on  whici;  the  leaves 
Were  still  remaining,  in  order  to  hasten  their  pn»gres8. 
f^n  their  arms  the  women  carric^l  largi*  Itaskets,  from 
'vhich  emerged  the  heads  of  chickens  or  ducks.  And 
they  walked  with  a shorter  and  quicker  step  than  the. 
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men,  their  figures  sharp  and  upright;  clad  in  a scanty 
shawl,  pinned  over  their  flat  chests,  their  heads  enveloped 
in  a white  linen  cloth  fastened  over  their  hair  and  sur- 
mounted by  a bonnet.” 

The  story  runs  thus : 

A poor  peasant,  stooping  to  pick  up  a bit  of  string, 
was  seen  by  an  enemy  and  accused  of  stealing  a purse. 
He  was  carried  before  the  court  and  finally  released 
from  lack  of  sufficient  evidence;  but  the  matter  weighed 
on  his  mind,  and  he  departed  protesting  his  innocence 
vigorously  to  all  wliom  he  met.  But  they  refused  to  be- 
lieve his  story;  he  went  home  exa.sperated  and  de.spairiqg 
at  not  being  believed. 

“The  next  day  the  mi.ssing  purse  was  returned  by 
someone  else.  The  peasant  heard  of  it,  and  began  to 
tell  the  story  all  over  again.  lie  was  triumphant.  But 
when  he  stopped  a stranger  to  narrate  those  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, the  stranger  refused  to  be  convinced,  and 
laughed  at  him.  Whereupon  the  peasant  conceived  the 
idea  that  he  must  return  to  town  in  order  to  exonerate 
himself. 

“Here,  likewise,  how’ever,  the  people  mistrusted  him, 
calling  him  ‘gros  malin’ — ‘grand  rascal.’  Why  .should 
they  call  him  that?  He  became  more  an<l  more  uneasy. 
The  people  at  the  inn  refuscnl  to  be  convinced,  and  at  last 
he  under.stood ; they  were  accusing  him  of  having  the 
pur.se  brought  back  by  an  accomplice. 

“Once  more  the  peasant  returned  home,  angry  and  in- 
dignant. llis  innocence  seemed  impossible  to  prove.  He 
recommenced  to  narrate  the  whole  adventure,  adding 
each  time  new  rea.sons,  his  whole  soul  taken  up  by  the 
history  of  that  bit  of  string.  But  his  hearers  only  be- 
came more  and  more  convinced  that  his  wen;  the  rea.sons 
of  a liar. 
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“Thus  be  wasted  himself  away  in  useless  effort  His 
spirit  grew  feeble.  Toward  the  end  of  the  year  he  took 
to  his  bed,  and  in  the  delirium  of  the  death-agony  he 
affirmed  his  innocence,  murmuring,  ‘Unc,  tite  ficelle’— 
only  a little  bit  of  string— anc,  tite  ficcllc—t’ncz’— look 
— ‘la  voila, — m’sicu  le  maire.’  ” 

As  a master  of  stylo  IMaupassant  is  a model  for  the 
writer  of  shortstories.  Ilis  style  is  noted  for  its  strength 
and  simplicity.  A remarkable  power  of  observation, 
coupled  with  the  “saving  grace  of  irony,”  were  also  im- 
portant factors  in  his  success.  He  denied  the  existence 
of  fixed  rules  for  writing  a romance,  and  laughed  at 
criticism.  He  did  not  recognize  the  importance  of  pre- 
serving either  morality  or  chastity,  siiying  that  they 
pertained  to  life,  not  letters. 

Maupassant  held  that  a writer  must  seek  a climax  to 
close  his  conditions.  Another  all-important  principle 
Was,  he  natural.  lie  has  been  called  “the  most  ardent 
disciple  of  unpersonality  in  art.”  According  to  him, 
“authorship  is  a mirror  of  facts,  plus  the  inexpressible 
reflection,  which  is  the  divinity  of  art.” 

ilis  descriptions  are  strong,  vivid,  exact;  every  word 
conveys  a distinct  idea,  not  a word  is  out  of  place.  To 
•'Appreciate  their  value  fully  one  must  understand  French 
thoroughly.  Note,  for  example,  the  beginning  of  Im 
f car,  of  which  the  following  is  hut  an  imperfect  trans- 
lation : 

“We  went  up  on  the  bridge  after  dinner.  Before  us 
the  Mediterranean  had  nofa  ripple  on  its  surface,  which 
AA  Ifig,  calm  moon  made  to  appear  like  watered  silk.  The 
sliip  movcHl  onward,  throwing  toward  the  sky,  which 
Seemed  sown  with  stars,  a great  serpent  of  black  smoke; 
and  behind  us  the  water,  all  white,  agitated  by  the  rapid 
pas.sarr(}  of  heavy  ship,  churned  by  the  screw,  foamed, 
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appeared  to  twist  itself,  and  stirred  so  many  reflections 
that  one  would  have  said  it  was  the  light  of  a frothy 
moon.” 

Let  us  touch  briefly,  in  conclusion,  upon  the  nature 
of  this  strange  man.  We  do  not  believe  that  Zilaupas- 
sant  was  the  skeptic  philosopher  of  life  that  he  is  gener- 
ally supposed  to  be.  Unhapp}’  circumstances  made  him 
have  “a  nauseated  horror  of  life,  a haunting  terror  of 
death,”  expressed  in  Lc  Petit  Sohlat,  Un  Fou,  Qui  Sait, 
and  other  stories.  Although  they  are  impregnated  with 
l)essimi.sm,  we  may  as.sert  truthfully  that  in  his  works 
ilaupassant  endeavored  to  depict  real  life;  and  life  as  he 
.saw  it  was  for  the  most  part  dark  and  clouded.  Stories 
of  suffering  and  of  the  supernatural  are  not  induced  by 
any  drug,  but  the  result  of  his  own  experience;  and  io 
many  imstances  he  depicts  his  own  activities  and  mental 
miseiie.s. 

The  evidence  of  his  writings  tends  to  prove  that  be 
was,  in  a way,  the  victim  of  unfortunate  circumstances. 
Living  with  no  comi)anion  to  love  and  cheer  him,  his 
mind  was  affected  and  afterwards  deranged  by  the  influ- 
ence of  pa.ssing  events— such  an  influence,  probably, 
he  describes  in  (larcon,  nn  Bock!  and  Im  Ficelle.  Sonic 
one  instance  must  have  happcuied  which  caused  him  to 
look  forever  afterward  upon  the  dark  side  of  life;  and 
then,  as  he  himself  expre.ssc‘s  it  in  Garcon,  un  Boa^-’ 
‘‘C’ctait  fini  pour  moi;  f avais  vu  ’lautre  faec  des 
choHcs,  la  mauvaisc;  jc  n’ai  phm  apercu  la  boane  depute 
ce  jour-la.”  * * * “it  was  ended  for  me;  I had  s«H?n  the 
other  sidt'  of  life,  the  bad  side;  1 have  not  notictnl  the 
good  since  that  day.” 

What  of  the  real  Maui)as.sant,  the  man?  "as  he 
merely  a gr(*at  writer  of  short  stories?  Is  he,  as  the 
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critics  would  have  us  believe,  naturally  a heartless 
creature,  unalterably  prejudiced  against  all  that  is  good, 
and  pure,  and  noble?  When  we  have  read  his  writings, 
full  of  sarcasm  and  pessimism  though  they  are,  ha>e  we 
reached  the  true  heart  of  the  man?  M e would  fain  be- 
lieve not;  for  here  and  there,  deep  down  beneath  the 
cold  exterior  of  materialism,  encrusted  in  irony,  we  find 
touches  of  human  life,  warm  and  true,  as  a straj  sun- 
heam  from  a mass  of  cloud — the  heart-beats  of  men  and 
\vomen ; and  it  is  in  those  pulsations  of  i-eal  life  that  the 
great  master-mind  of  lilaupassant  finds  its  truest  and 
fjest  expression. 
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THE  LANCDELL  SYSTEM  OF  TEACHING  LAW 

By  Gilbert  Thomas  Stkphbsson,  ’02. 

^ hcnever  one  mentions  a Law  School  nowadays,  one 
of  the  first  questions  asked  is,  Does  it  use  the  Ca^  Sys- 
tem? When  the  Trinity  College  Law  School  was  started, 
two  or  three  years  ago,  it  sent  its  Dean,  Professor  ]kIor- 
decai,  to  the  Harvard  Law  School,  the  birthplace  of  the 
Case  System,  to  inspect  tlie  operation  of  the  system  and 
see  if  he  thought  its  adoption  at  Trinit}*  would  be  prac- 
ticable. His  conclusion,  I do  not  know.  Anyhow,  the 
introduction  of  the  Ca.se  System  has  revolutionized  the 
method  of  teaching  in  a majority  of  the  largest  Law' 
Schools  in  the  country,  and  Ave  may  expect  to  hear  more 
of  it  hereafter.  Inasmucli  as  a large  numl)er  of  the  read- 
ers of  The  Student  are  law  students  or  expect  to  be  or 
are,  at  least,  interested  in  all  new’  methods  of  acquirioS 
knowledge,  they  may  care  to  know  something  of  this 
modern  system  of  teaching  law’.  lA?t  me  bo  understood 
to  w’rite  from  tlie  standpoint  of  a layman,  lx?cause  a First 
Year  student  in  a Law’  School  can  not  lay  claim  to  a 
more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  subject 

THE  HI.STORY  OP  THE  U\NGDELL  SYSTEM. 

In  1870,  Cliristopher  Columbus  I^angdell  was  callwl 
from  his  law  ofllc(*s  in  New  York  to  liecome  Dean  of  the 
Harvard  Law’  School.  For  nearly  tw’cnty  years,  he  had 
been  a practicing  law’yer  in  that  city.  He  had  noticed 
in  his  profession  that,  w’hen  a disputed  point  of 
nrise.s,  the  law’yer  turns  to  the  reports  of  decided  cases 
for  his  answ’er  rather  than  to  the  treaties  and  text-books 
upon  the  subject.  He  querie<l,  if  the  practicing  law'ver 
has  to  use  the  reports  of  cases,  why  should  not  the  pros 
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pective  lawyer  be  brought  into  contact  witli  them  and  get 
accustomed  to  using  them  in  his  student  days?  The 
query  would  not  down ; rather,  it  drove  him  to  make  an 
experiment.  In  1871  he  published  his  Cases  on  Con- 
tracts, and  announced  that  he  would  use  that  as  the 
basis  of  his  course  on  contracts.  The  first  morning  his 


elass  met,  the  whole  school,  numbering  about  115,  turned 
out  to  hear  him.  At  the  next  meeting,  the  number  was 
not  so  large;  by  the  next,  it  had  dwindlcnl  more;  and  by 
the  end  of  the  first  wtHik,  only  seven  were  left.  But 
these  seven  were  of  the  strongest  men  in  the  school ; 
among  them  was  the  present  Dean,  James  Barr  Ames. 
They  had  to  be  strong  men  to  withstand  the  ridicule  that 
Was  heaped  upon  this  innovation.  The  Boston  lawyers 
made  fun  of  Professor  Langdell’s  pet  scheme.  The  seven 
members  of  his  class  were  stigmatizcMl  as  Langdell’s 
froshmen.  During  the  session,  a few  repentent  back- 
sliders returned,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  the  cla.ss  in 
Contracts  numbered  about  twenty-five.  But  Profe.s.sor 
l-'angdeli  and  his  corporal’s  guard  kept  the  faith.  At 
time,  the  Faculty  numbered  three.  Pretty  soon  after 
Im  graduated.  Professor  Ames  was  added  as  an  assistant, 
•‘^“d  his  siding  with  Professor  Langdell  made  a tie.  The 
oattle  waxed  warm.  The  student  body  was  divided  into 
.^-•’^^'S'hdlites  and  the  anti-Langdellite.s.  The  I.«ang- 
^l^llites  would  not  attend  lectures  given  hy  those  who 
’*ttg  to  the  text-book  system,  and  vice  versji.  In  the 
^ouiso  of  yc'ars  a fifth  memb(*r  wins  added  to  the 

j^^ulty,  Profc'ssor  Kcumer,  and  In?  took  sides  with  the 
■“‘'•igd(‘llit(‘s.  'riio  (i(»  broken;  there  was  no  longer 
opon  eontlict.  But  for  fift(*en  years  more,  several 
the  instructors  eontinued  to  use  the  old  system.  It 
’"'I'l  1889-90  that  Professors  Thayer  and  Gray, 
f'^dors  of  the  anti-Langdellites,  rather  unexpectedly 
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published  case  books  for  their  courses  and  adopted  the 
Langdell  System.  When  one  considers  how  much  both 
these  men  have  done  for  the  development  of  the  system, 
it  S(‘ems  rather  odd  that  for  nearly  twenty  years  thev  led 
tlie  opposition  to  it.  Since  1890,  the  Case-Books  have 
been  usetl  in  all  the  courses  given  in  the  .school. 

That  Profes.sor  Langdell’s  theorj’  was  not  impracti- 
cable and  that  his  efforts  were  crowned  with  success  are 
b(‘st  sliown  in  (he  words  of  his  pupil  and  successor,  Dean 
Ames : “lie  found  here  a school  without  examination  for 
admi.ssion  or  for  the  degnn?,  a faculty  of  three  profi'ssors 
giving  but  ten  lectures  a week  to  115  studeut.s,  of  whom 
47  per  cent  had  no  college  degree,  a curriculum  without 
any  rational  sequence  of  subject.s,  and  an  inade<iuate  ami 
decaying  library.  lie  lived  to  see  a faculty  of  ten  pr®' 
fessor.s,  eight  of  them  his  former  pupils,  giving  more 
than  fifty  lectures  a week  in  a well-ordere<l  curriculum 
to  over  750  students,  all  but  nine  being  college  graduates, 
and  conferring  the  degn^^  after  three  years’  residence 
and  the  pa.ssing  of  three  annual  examinatiGn.s.  At  tim 
beginning  of  his  professor.ship  the  treasurer’s  books 
closwl  a deficit.  At  the  time  of  his  death  the  surpl^*® 
was  nearly  half  a million  dollars,  large  enough  to 
vide  a library  fund  of  ?100,000,  and  an  additional  bull 
ing  with  ampler  accomiiKHlations  than  those  of 
Hall.  Of  the  96,000  volumes  now  in  the  library,  ST,  ^ 
have  been  added  since  1870,  and  (he  collection,  if  ^ 
be  had  to  the  number,  editions,  and  material 
of  the  books,  is  believed  to  1h‘  without  a rival.  * * 
day  the  Langdell  method  is  adopted  in  whole  or  in 
in  a majority  of  the  schools  of  the  country-  and  in  n^  ^ 
all  of  the  best  schools.”  Professor  Imngtlell  li'cd 
the  ground  broken  for  the  large  and  comniodio^ 

Kchool  building  which  liears  his  name,  ImugilcH 
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THE  OPEIIATION  OP  THE  LANGDELL  SYSTEM. 

The  Case-Book,  which  is  the  distinctive  feature  of  the 
Langdell  System,  is  simply  a collection  of  cases  show  ing 
the  development  of  legal  doctrine.  The  range  of  the 
cases  is  from  the  time  of  the  Year  Books  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  to  the  most  recent  decisions.  ^lanj  of 
them  are  obsolete  or  have  been  overruled,  and  are  put 
ID  to  show  the  origin  of  points  of  hw.  The  entire  report 
Df  th(i  case  is  not  ahvays  reprinted  but  the  facts  and  onlj 
such  portions  of  the  opinions  of  the  judges  as  refer  to  the 
subject  iu  hand,  and  occasionally  excerpts  from  the  argu- 
nients  of  the  counsel.  The  course  is  conducted  iu  this 
'''uy ; Before  each  le(;ture  we  are  suppos(nl  to  prepare 
about  fifteen  pages  in  the  case-hook.  The  second  and  third 
Jear  students  sometimes  have  to  cover  as  many  as  forty 
Pa«es  for  a lecture.  These  include  anywhere  from  four 
to  ten  cases.  Outside  the  class-room,  we  are  to  rt*ad  these 
cases  carefully  and  abstract  them.  An  abstract  contains 
^ very  brief  statement  of  the  e.ssential  facts  of  the  case, 
just  how  it  came  to  the  court  in  which  it  was  tried 
(whether  an  original  or  appealtHl  suit),  the  decision  of 
tbe  court,  the  reasons  for  the  decision,  and  the  most 
Doted  dicta,  if  any.  In  the  class-room,  the  instructor 
a^ks  some  member  of  the  class  to  state  the  case,  and  the 
after  either  reads  his  abstract  or  gives  the  substance  of 
The  first  question  the  instructor  asks  is.  Do  you 
agree  with  the  case?  No  matter  what  the  answer  is,  the 
aaxt  question  is  Why?  From  this  point  the  discussion 
cgins.  The  instructor  juits  to  the  ditTeront  members  of 
bypothetical  cases  apparently  analagous  to  but 
‘lilTei’ent  from  the  ca.se  under  di.scussion.  The 
^_u  ent  has  to  watch  his  steps  or  the  instructor  wdll  trip 
Then  the  students  put  questions  and  suppositious 
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cases  bearing  upon  the  point  to  the  instructor,  who 
either  answers  them  or  puts  them  to  other  students. 
One  student  advances  an  idea,  and  another  proceeds  to 
pick  a flaw  in  the  reasoning.  Thus,  it  is  a cross-fire  from 
beginning  to  end.  After  the  principal  and  the  allied 
points  have  been  discussed,  the  instructor  proceeds  to 
gather  up  the  fragments,  and  unless  the  points  have  been 
brought  out  clear  in  the  discussion,  he  tells  us  what  the 
law  of  the  case  is,  what,  upon  theory,  it  should  be,  and 
what  conflicts  of  authority,  if  any,  there  are.  When 
this  is  over,  another  student  is  asked  to  state  the  next 
case. 

Outside  the  class-room,  besides  reading  the.  cases,  the 
princii)al  work  is  reviewing.  The  instructors  strongly 
advise  that  we  review  with  others.  So,  the  usual  proce- 
dure is  for  four  students,  rarely  more,  to  meet  in  the 
room  of  one  of  them  about  three  times  a week  during  the 
last  three  mouths  of  the  se.ssion,  read  over  and  compare 
their  notes,  put  hypothetical  ca.ses  to  each  other,  and 
thresh  out,  oftentimes  with  much  enthusiasm,  disputed 
points.  If  they  come  to  a point  upon  which  they  can  not 
agree  after  much  discussion,  which  is  not  rare,  they  jet 
it  down  and  make  an  appointment  with  the  instructor  to 
talk  it  over  with  him.  Some  of  the  instructors  have 
regular  hours  in  which  to  see  the  students  and  straighteu 


out  puzzling  points;  all  of  them  are  ready  to  talk  over 
matters  at  any  time  we  can  see  them  disengaged. 

There  is  comparatively’  little  outside  reading  done  hy 
the  students;  they  do  not  have  time  for  it.  Some  of  th^ 


llel 
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instructors  almost  never  cite  any  text-book  or  para 
case;  others  cite  recent  cases  and  give  the  substance 
them,  putting  them  as  hypothetical  cases;  others  gi'*^  ^ 
good  many  citations  to  text-books.  All  of  them  rather 
discourage  constant  parallel  reading  of  text-books,  claiui 
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ing  that  it  defeats  the  end  of  the  course.  I have  heard 
it  stated  time  and  again  that  the  men  who  make  the 
highest  grades  in  the  school  are  those  who  depend  almost 
entirely  upon  their  case-books  and  notes,  and  let  parallel 
I'eading  alone. 

The  examinations  consist  of  hypothetical  cases.  For 
instance,  here  is  one  of  the  questions  in  Torts  some  years 
ago,  taken  at  random;  “A  and  B are  walking  together 
in  the  highway,  and  A is  carrying  a large  lump  of  coal. 
X’s  dog  jumps  at  A,  Avhich  causes  alarm  on  the  part  of 
A,  who  instinctively  starts,  with  the  consequence  that  A 
drops  the  lump  of  coal,  which  falls  on  B’s  foot.  Has  B 
an  action  against  X?”  Very  little  attention  is  paid  to 
cnt  and  dried  definitions  and  rules.  To  pass  the  exami- 
nation creditably,  one  must  not  only  know  the  legal  doc- 
tniues  but  he  able  to  apply  them  to  particular  cases.  Here 
is  where  the  difference  between  the  requirements  of  the 
I^aw  School  and  the  College  work  manifests  itself.  In 
tile  latter,  one  is  often  able  to  make  high  grades  and 
graduate  with  honor  by  memorizing  his  subjects.  It  is 
^iot  at  all  unusual  for  this  Phi  Beta  Kappa  man  to  go 
over  into  the  Law  School  and  actually  fail  to  pass  be- 
cause he  does  not  have  the  power  to  reason  logically; 
'vlule  the  plodder  in  college  will  come  to  his  own  and 
shine  in  the  Law  School. 

Another  phase  of  the  Law  School  work,  wdiich  is  an 
outgrowth  of  the  Langdell  System  though  not  directly 
connected  with  it,  is  the  Law  Club,  but  space  does  not 
permit  discussion  of  this. 

the  ideals  of  the  langdell  system. 

Two  distinctive  ideals  of  the  Langdell  System  are  (1) 
to  arouse  interest  in  the  law  for  its  own  sake,  and  (2)  to 
evelop  the  power  of  legal  reasoning.  Notice  I have  not 
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said  that  one  of  its  ideals  is  to  teach  the  greatest  number 
of  legal  doctrines.  There  is  doubt  whether  it  lays  claim 
to  any  superiority  to  the  old  system  in  this  respect.  The 
instructors  go  upon  the  theory  that  it  is  better  to  lay 
down  one  principle  and  follow  it  through  all  its  varia- 
tions and  ramifications,  to  learn  the  reason  why  the 
principle  should  be,  and  learn  how  to  apply  it,  than  to 
load  one’s  brain  with  a multitude  of  principles  which 
are  mere  words  to  him.  The  Langdell  System  does  real- 
ize its  ideal  of  arousing  enthusiasm  among  the  students. 
I have  noticed  men  who,  when  they  were  in  college,  were 
half-hearted  and  careless  in  their  work;  but  when  they 
entered  the  Law  School  a new  spirit  seemed  to  have 
taken  hold  of  them,  and  they  took  hold  of  the  work  with 
eagerness.  This  eagerness  for  learning  is  noticeable 
even  to  the  visitor.  It  is  not  at  all  unusual  for  a man 
to  work  at  an  average  of  ten  and  twelve  hours  a day- 
To  many  of  them,  holidays  mejin  simply  a time  for  re- 
viewing uninterrupted  by  lectures.  This  interest  does 
not  end  with  the  class-room  and  library.  When  the  stu 
dents  meet  one  another,  at  the  table  and  on  the 
they  are  propounding  hypothetical  cases  and  discussiDn 
what  Professor  So-and-So  thinks  of  this  point.  This  e^ 
thusiasm  is  natural.  It  is  much  easier  to  get 
in  whether  picking  an  apple  off  another  man’s  app^® 
is  larceny  than  in  what  is  the  definition  of  larceny- 
other  words,  we  are  interested  because  we  are  dea  i o 
with  every-day,  concrete  problems. 

As  to  the  development  of  the  power  to  argue, 
does  not  have  that  power  or  does  not  acquire  i^ 
sooner  or  later  fall  out  of  line.  ith  an  ins  ru^ 
ready  to  take  exception  to  every  slip  of  the 
logic  you  make  and  with  a host  of  students  rea  y 
agree  with  you,  whether  j’ou  are  ultimately  prov 
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in  the  right  or  not,  you  just  have  to  be  careful  in  your 
statements.  This  is  what  you  hear  from  the  instructor 
<luring  the  discussion  of  a case:  “Mr.  X,  I do  not  care 
to  know  what  Judge  Y thinks  about  it;  I want  to  know 
wliat  you  think  about  it.”  This  continued  exercise  of 
one’s  reasoning  power  is  bound  to  leave  its  impress  upon 
nne’s  mental  operation. 

I have  written  this  not  as  an  argument  for  the  Lang- 
dell  System,  not  as  a suggestion  that  it  should  be  intro- 
<iuced  into  all  Law  Schools,  but  rather  to  show  what  the 
'system  means.  After  all,  it  is  only  an  expression  of  the 
•aboratory  method  of  teaching.  There  was  a time  not 
far  distant  when  the  natural  sciences  were  taught  by  lec- 
ture and  text-book;  now  the  laboratory  is  the  most  im- 
l^rtant  part  of  the  work.  Whether  this  lalmratory 
aiethod  of  teaching  law  can  be  successfully  applied  in 
schools,  large  and  small,  remains  to  lie  st'cn.  Its 
Pi’acticability  is  to  be  determined  by  the  ideals  and  the 
^•Pcuinstances  of  the  individual  school. 

CAMDuiiHit:,  Mah8.,  April  4,  1008. 
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DOES  SHE  REMEMBER  ? 

By  H.  F.  Page. 


With  thee  my  heart  is  sighing, 

Flower,  frail,  a-dying — 

Sigliiug,  ah,  deeply  sighing 
For  a vale  tliat  is  far  away. 

Thy  sisters  tliere  are  blooming 
Wh(*re  sundown  hills  are  glooming — 
Blooming,  ah,  softl}’  blooming 
In  the  hush  of  the  evening  gray. 

A form,  fair,  grae(*ful,  slender. 

Bends  o’er  their  petals  tender, — 

And,  Oh,  does  she  remember 
In  that  vale  that  is  far  away? 
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THE  SPOTTED  SOUL 


By  Richard  Edliottk,  ’09. 


I. 

“Uello ! Central.” 


“6-0-7  please.” 

D 


“Is  that  you,  Helen?” 

« » 

“Yes,  it  is  too  bad.” 

“ » 

“I  knew  you  would.” 

“ » 

“Yes.  Your  sympathy  is  certainly  appreciated.  I 
felt  as  if  I should  like  to  talk  to  you  about  it  this  after- 
noon.” 


“All  right.” 

“Oood-hye.” 

Hanging  np  the  receiver,  Edward  Neeley  informed  his 

another  that  he  was  {?oing  over  to  Mrs.  Ramsey’s  to  see 
Helen. 


‘Something  wrong,”  said  Mrs.  Neeley  as  she  watched 
pass  through  the  gate,  “he  is  so  restless  and  ner- 
nils  so  absent-minded.  Rut  perhaps  our  recent  trouble 
eausing  it.” 

"I  he  giant  oaks  in  Mrs.  Ramsey’s  3'ard  were  the  envj’ 
n every  housewife  in  Echo  Glen.  IMouarchs  they  had 
'“nil,  in  the  primeval  forest.  Now  they,  each  a ininia- 
^I’e  forest  in  itself,  scattered  their  benign  shade  over 
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the  well-kept  grass  of  a city  lawn.  Beneath  one  of  these 
oaks  on  a weather-beaten  rustic  sat  Helen  and  Edward 
talking.  Meanwiiile,  little  patches  of  sunshine  chased 
each  other  playfully  over  the  lovers  as  the  overhanging 
branches  were  shaken  bj*  the  breezes. 

“You  know,  Helen,”  Edward  was  saying,  “grandfather 
had  grown  very  old.  Brother  and  I love<l  him  devotedly, 
but  he  could  not  talk  when  we  reached  his  side.” 

“Did  he  die  hard?” 

“I  never  saw  any  one  struggle  so.  For  half  an  hour 
before  he  died,  we  could  scarcely  hold  him  in  bed.” 

“And  did  he  leave  no  messjige  at  all?” 

“Y(?.s,  he  left  a message.  Ju.st  before  dying  he  grew 
quiet;  waved  us  all  back;  motioned  Farl,  my  brother,  to 
his  side;  pulled  him  close  down;  and  whispered  some- 
thing in  his  ear.” 

“What  did  he  whisper?” 

“t’arl  will  not  tell.” 

“That’s  strange.” 

“Carl  came  from  the  bedside  with  a flushed  face  and  a 
glare  in  his  eyes  that  looked  dangerous.” 

“And  he  refuses  to  tell?” 

“Yes.  In  a few  minut(?s  the  old  man  jmssed  over  t • 
bar,  and  Carl  p<‘rsists  in  keeping  his  secret 

“He  ought  to  tell  it  to  you.”  ^ 

“Helen,  it  may  be  false,  hut  I have  a suspicion  t 
gnindfather  was  poisoiuKl.” 

“Why,  Edwjinl !” 

“Can’t  help  it.” 

“That  is  too  horrible  to  be  tnie.  Don’t  think  ' 

it.  A spark  of  suspicion  will  grow  until  it  lays  ho 
our  entire  being  if  we  brood  over  it.” 

“Well—.” 

“Don’t  hurry,  Edward.” 
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“Yes,  I shall  have  to  go.  To-morrow  I am  going  to 
Willowdale,  grandfather’s  home,  with  Uncle  Harry  for 
a few  days.  You  know  when  death  comes  the  grave  is 
hardly  filled  before  we  are  engaged  in  inventories,  sales, 
and  courts.” 

In  his  own  peculiar  way  Edward  bade  adieu  to  his 
companion  and  Imstenod  homeward. 

Three  weeks  liad  passed.  Edward  was  walking  from 
window  to  window  of  his  mother’s  room  like  a caged 
man.  Mrs.  Neeley  knew  that  something  was  going 
^rong,  but  waited  for  her  son  to  speak.  Presently  he 
dropped  into  a rocker  and  began : 

“Motlier,  1 am  dissatisfied  with  the  way  in  which 
grand  father’s  estate  has  been  settled.” 

“Son,  it  has  been  settled  according  to  his  will ; and  you 
®aght  not  to  complain.” 

“Yes,  but  that  will  was  old.  It  was  written  ten  years 
*■80,  at  the  time  when  grandfather  was  so  much  dis- 
pleased with  you  and  us  boys.  Then  he  wanted  Uncle 
Harry  to  have  all.  Hut  for  more  than  five  years  now 
Carl  and  I have  been  the  old  man’s  greatest  joy,  and 
Hnde  Harry  has  been  losing  favor  all  the  time.” 

H does  seem  very  strange.” 

Why,  mother,  it  was  only  a month  before  gnind- 
mther’s  death  that  Uncle  Harry  cursed  his  old  father 
*l'amefully.  You  remember  bow  the  old  man  told  us 
* mat  it  on  the  next  Sunday  with  tears  filling  his  eyes.” 

Yes,  I reuicinb(‘r,”  said  Mrs.  Neeley,  “luit  don’t  allow 
yoursc.if  to  worry  over  this.  Don’t  think  about  it,” 
th  '*'**^*^  uncle  said  when  I mentioned  the  fact 

was  a probability  of  grandfather’s  being  pois- 

Hdward,  I am  surprised  at  you.  Don’t  begin  to  talk 

*uut  that  again.  It  is  only  your  imagination.” 
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“Is  it?  While  looking  through  some  of  grandfather’s 
papers,  I found  a note  telling  him  that  if  he  did  not 
put  $1,300  on  a certain  stump  at  sundown  of  a certain 
day,  he  would  lose  more  than  that  amount  at  the  hands 
of  the  writei*s.” 

“Is  it  possible.” 

“The  note  bore  no  date,  and  wa.«:  unsigned ; but  in  the 
body  of  it  the  writers  stated  that  they  were  anarchists 
or  socialists,  or  something  of  the  kind.” 

“Do  you  really  think,  Edward,  that  grandpa  was 
poisoned?” 

“I  think  that  note  is  only  a blind.  Hut  li.sten.  W® 
found  a bucket  partly  filUnl  with  water,  the  surface  of 
which  was  cov(;red  Avith  a gray  powder.” 

“Well !” 

“I  found  some  bread  on  the  table  just  as  the  old  niao 
had  left  it,  and  thoughtles.sly  gave  it  to  a dog  runninS 
at  my  heeds.  In  ten  minutes  the  wretched  pug  was  io 
convulsions  and  soon  died.” 

“Things  look  suspicious,  Edward,  but  I can  hardly 
lieve  that  grandfather  was  poisoned.  Who  could  niuf' 
d(!r  such  a harmless  old  man?  Don’t  yon  know  that 
Uncle  Harry  would  inve'stigate  the  crime  and  bring  th^ 
criminal  to  the  gallows  if  gnindpa  had  l)een  murdered- 

“Would  he?” 

“Why  of  course  he  would.” 

“I  know,  mother,  that  this  d(K*s  not  prove  conclusi'^^ 
that  grandfather  was  poisoneel,  but  it  makes  one  ^ 

HO.  Dr.  Philips  Hew  into  a rage  at  the  8r.gg«’stion,  a 
declared  that  d(*ath  was  |>erfectly  natunil.”  , 

“Don’t  poison  Uarl’s  mind  with  your  suspicions? 
ward.  You  know  he  is  so  fretful  of  late  any  wa'- 

“I  will  not.  This  must  Im*  kept  s<*cret.” 

“Has  Uarl  ever  told  you  what  his  gnindfather  " 
jwred  to  him?” 


^ ■ 
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“No  mother,  he  stoutly  maintains  a provoking  silence.” 
“Well,  perhaps  he  is  doing  right.  I notice  also  that 
he  has  a growing  aversion  to  his  uncle.” 

“Everything  goes  awry.  We  shall  know  all  some  day. 
Don’t  worry.  Believe  I’ll  go  over  to  llelen’s  a little 
while.” 

Absent-mindedly  Edward  found  his  way  along  Cedar 
Avenue  to  Mrs.  Bamsey’s  home,  lleleu,  the  companion 
of  his  childhood,  now  the  companion  of  his  youth,  greeted 
liiiii.  He  had  never  .seen  her  so  chwrful  before.  She 
seeiuod  all  smiles  this  afternoon.  She  had  just  read  his 
most  recent  article,  publishcHl  in  The  Mun^cy,  and  de- 
clared that  it  would  make  him  famous. 

“ily  hopes  are  high,”  he  said,  “hut  my  school  days  are 
going  hy  unimproved.” 

“Now  you  are  comi)laining  again.  IjCt  ns  talk  about 
something  else.  You  always  sc^e  the  gloomy  side.  Yon 
8-Ce  too  sensible.  Come,  let  us  he  foolish  just  a little. 

'^Alirtli  sits  oddly  on  one  of  my  tompc*rament.”  he  said 

smilingly.” 

“Say,  what  do  you  think  of  the  match?” 

Hadn’t  tliought  much  about  it.  Its  rather  a new 
thing.” 

“^Vell,  sir;  you  know  I think  it  is  the  funniest  thing 
^*1-  It  just  tickles  mo  to  death  to  sec  mamma  and 
your  Uncle  Harry  looking  at  each  otlu‘r  so  lovingly.  I 
bonder  if  we  do  that?” 

“They  say  we  do.” 

just  tea.s(‘  mamma  about  getting  married  until  she 
^ most  cries  and  then  llircmtens  to  whip  me.” 

<3**”  *^‘'““*us  for  teasing.” 

I Edward,  don’t  you  wish  we  could  have  a double 
ceding?  would  he  great;  hut  we  must  wait;  for 
ou  are  going  to  scliool  some  dav  soon.” 
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“Helen,  you  are  the  best  woman  in  the  world.  Fll 
always  try  to  be  as  good  as  you  are.” 

“My!  I’ll  win  your  heart  if  I don’t  be  careful.  Now 
don’t  look  like  that.  I was  only  trying  to  cheer  you  up.” 
“Isn’t  it  bad  to  be  so  sensitive?” 

“Yes,  and  you  promised  me  to  overcome  that  trait  of 
your  disposition.” 

Well,  don’t  you  think  that  I have  improved  some- 
what?” 

Scattered  drops  of  rain  drove  the  lovers  from  their 
seat;  and  bidding  Helen  adieu,  Edward  hastened  home 
to  escape  the  coming  shower. 

II. 

Night  came  on.  The  lowering  clouds  excluded  every 
ray  of  light  from  moon  and  stars.  An  occasional  sheet 
of  fire  scorched  the  heavens  and  left  the  earth  in  an 
uproar,  which  soon  passed  away,  leaving  all  quiet.  lu 
the  telegraph  office  nothing  was  heard  but  the  pattering 
rain  and  monotonous  click  of  the  curious  little  machines 
scattered  here  and  there  on  the  table. 

It  was  midnight.  Carl  Neeley  sat  at  his  desk  with  a 
thoughtful,  half-frowning  expression  on  his  face.  His 
fellow-operator  lay  asleep  on  the  floor  at  his  side.  Sud" 
denly  the  window  in  front  of  Carl  flew  up  with  a slain> 
and  he  looked  into  a revolver  barrel. 

“Hands  up !”  commanded  the  man  with  the  gun. 

Carl  looked  him  steadily  in  the  eyes  and  began  sending 
a message.  It  was  to  his  companion  on  the  floor  who 
he  knew  had  waked. 

“Not  another  word,”  said  the  man  in  the  mask,  “I  read 
your  message.  Hands  up ! or  I shoot.” 

Carl  promptly  raised  his  hands.  Just  then  his  com- 
panion snatched  his  chair  from  under  him  in  the  hope  of 
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letting  him  fall  under  the  table.  It  was  Carl’s  plan,  but 
it  failed.  The  poor  boy  fell  dying  to  the  floor. 

Edward  was  soon  by  his  brother’s  side,  but  the  boy 
could  not  speak.  Seeing  his  lips  move,  Edward  put  his 
ear  close  to  Carl’s  mouth  and  caught  the  words: 
“Grandpa  said  that  he — ” 

Five  days  later  Edward  wandered  carelessly  down 
that  familiar  avenue  of  cedars  toward  the  home  of  his 
sweetheart.  His  face  was  rigid,  and  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ground.  So  preoccui)ied  was  he  that  he  did  not  see  Helen, 
whom  he  chanced  to  meet,  till  she  called  him  back  to 
bimself.  The  two  walked  on  to  the  cemetery. 

“Edward,  what  quotation  are  you  having  put  on 
Garl’s  tomb,”  said  Helen,  leaning  on  his  arm  as  they 
stood  by  a new-made  grave. 

“None,”  said  Edward.  “I  am  going  to  have  my  own 
heart’s  cry  put  on  it.” 

“May  I ask  wliat  it  is?” 

“When  will  the  morning  come?” 

“Edward,  have  you  despaired  so  much?  Let  me  sug- 
gest a more  hopeful  thought.” 

“How  dark  is  my  night.” 

“Edward,  ‘Earth  has  no  sorrow  that  Heaven  can  not 
heal.’  ” 

Silently  they  stood.  Silently,  arm  in  arm,  they  found 
their  way  home  and  a resting  place  beneath  a gnarled 
®^d  oak.  Tliere  are  times  in  the  association  of  people 
^hon  words  are  worthless,  then  their  souls  are  in  fellow- 
ship and  it  is  enough  only-  to  be  near  each  other.  Surely 
this  was  an  hour  so  hallowed.  No  voice  profaned  the 
silence  of  that  twilight  scene. 

As  darkness  gatheivd  Edward  began  to  talk  of  Carl’s 
fatal  silence.  Now  his  grandfather’s  message  could 
never  be  known. 
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“I  think,”  he  said,  “that  Carl  intended  to  tell  me  some 
time.  But  alas ! poor  fellow,  he  waited  too  long.” 

“It  seems  like  he  would  have  told  you  in  his  dying 
hour.” 

“He  could  not.  lie  tried,  but  onh-  whi.'jpered,  ‘Grand- 
pa said  that  lu! — ’ ; and  then  passcnl  away.” 

After  a short  silence,  without  looking  up,  Edward  con- 
tinued : 

“Helen,  do  you  think  there  really  are  ghosts?” 

“Win',  Edward,  how  foolish.  Do  you  think  there  are?” 

“I  don’t  know.” 

“I  don’t  know  either.  Sometimes  I think  there  are 
ghosts.” 

“Since  Carl  was  shot,  every'  night  at  exactly  the  time 
he  di(Hl,  the  key  which  he  used  at  tire  office  begins  to  click 
of  its  own  accord.” 

“How  strange.  What  if  it  clicks  off  a message?” 

“The  operators  say  that  there  is  no  sense  in  what  it 
says.” 

“It  is  quite  strange.” 

“I  wonder  if  it  can  he  poor  Carl’s  ghost,”  murmured 
Edward,  half  to  himself. 

“CoiiH*,  Edward,  let’s  go  into  the  house.  I fe<*l  s<'ared.’ 
■“No,  I must  go,”  he  ndurned,  and  presently  started 
homeward.  As  Helen  watched  him  go,  it  .sc-emed  to  her 
that  he  was  more  stoojM*<l  than  usual;  certainly  he  had 
changed  wonderfully  in  the  last  two  months. 

Edward  Ne^dey  walknl  into  his  mothers  room 
allowiHl  Iiimself  to  fall  carelessly  into  his  favorite  arm- 
chair. Mrs.  N«*<*Iey  came  in  unlu*e<le<l.  His  hands  w^re 
tightly  clasping  each  other.  His  lirojnl  shoulders  werr 
nda.xed  and  stoop<*d.  His  ln*j»d  had  fallen  forward  un  ' 
his  chin  nested  on  his  chest.  And  while  his  keen. 
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eyes  gazed  steadily  at  some  spot  in  the  carpet,  his  strong, 
frank  face  with  Homan  nose,  prominent  cheek  bones, 
square,  set  ja^^■s  and  jmuting  lips  grew  hard  and  tense. 
A mother’s  eye  saw  all,  hut  she  waited  with  a mothers 
putience  for  EdAvard  to  commit  him.self.  Staring  wildlv 
e^t  Ills  mother,  presiuitly  he  said  with  a prt'cision  calcu- 
IfvteMl  to  make  one  shiv’er : 

“Mother,  some  one  must  suffer  for  the  work  of  the 
past  few  weeks.” 

“Why, 

son,  what  do  you  mean?”  said  .Mrs.  Neeley, 
looking  into  his  wild  eyes,  starting,  it  smiied,  from  their 
sockets. 


‘Mean?  .M(‘an?  Here’s  an  estate  stolen,  a grand- 
^ther  and  a brother  nuirderiHl.  .Mean!  .Mean!”  he  ex- 
claimed, rising.  “By  all  the—” 

^^^it  down  and  be  quiet,  lildward.” 

Though  Jove  himself  be  against  me  I’ll  read  this 
riddle.” 

1 resendy  Edward  grew  quiet,  and  announco<l  to  his 
^Oother  his  pnrpo.s(»  to  go  to  MMllowdale,  his  grand- 
old  home,  the  next  morning. 

I*’’  oo  lov(‘lier  country  si'at  in  old  Virginia  than 
‘’ion  ^<^‘l<’y  (*stat(‘.  A inassiAa*  colonial  nian- 

aiid  ^**^*'’V^*  spotless  Avhile  ahoA-e  a grove  of  oaks,  elms, 
but  "'illoAv.s.  I'Mltingly  is  it  calUsl  M’illowdale, 

Elo\V‘  "'ll*  j’O’f  os  much  jiropriety  1h‘  calle<l 

*!'**'*’  llo'vi'rs  of  every  hue  and  pattern  groAV 

A»'?' 

cc.stors*  o])])roach(‘d  the  iioav  A'acant  home  of  his  au- 
hat  “'’‘‘‘•‘•ouie  him.  lie  pulled  off  his 

the  '”l^cr(*(l  long  about  the  hiAvn  before  violating 

Thro  r'' 

boUliaJ*?,*'  force  of  habit,  on  retiring,  he  pulhsl  the  table 
0,  lamp  near  his  bedside;  and  lH*gan  to  read. 
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Tired,  he  fell  asleep,  leaving  his  lamp  burning.  Some 
time  afterward  he  awoke  to  find  his  lamp  out  and  his 
blanket  being  slowly  pulled  olf  the  foot  of  the  bed. 

■‘Those,”  said  Edward,  as  he  related  the  incident, 
“were  moments  of  horror.  I fancied  I could  see  some 
one  standing  at  the  foot  of  my  bed.  Nervously  clutching 
my  revolver,  while  great  drops  of  cold  perspiration 
formed  on  my  brow,  I waited  for  the  time  to  act.  But  it 
never  came.” 

On  the  following  night,  determined  to  meet  his  visitor 
should  he  return,  Edward  lay  awake.  At  exactly  twelve 
o’clock  hi.s  lamp  suddenly  went  out.  Then  his  blanket 
began  to  crawl  toward  the  foot  of  the  bed  ag-ain.  Ed- 
ward pullwl  it  back,  but  it  left  him  again.  This  he  did 
four  times,  only  to  have  it  leave  him  as  often.  xVs  on  the 
previous  night  he  fancied  he  saw  the  dim  outlines  of  ^ 
man  before  him.  Edward  was  growing  «lesperate  now*. 

■ Dealing  with  the  unseen  unsettles  most  men.  There  was 
a Hash,  a rejmrt,  and  the  smell  of  burnt  powder.  But 
on  lighting  his  lamp,  Edward  could  only  sih?  a few  scat- 
tered cloudlets  of  smoke. 

I'klward  retired  tlie  third  night  det**nnined  to  lay  the 
ghost.  At  exactly  twelve  the  light  went  out  and  his 
blanket  began  to  crawl.  Again  ho  saw  the  dim  outline 
of  a figure  at  the  foot  of  his  be<l.  Clutching  a revolver  io 
one  iiand  and  an  electric  Hash  light  in  the  other,  he 
slowly  worktHl  his  way  olT  the  ImhI.  Turning  on  his  light 
he  sjiw  standing  motionh^ss  a mist-like  figun*.  He  nKJOg- 
ni/.e<l  it  as  the  emaciattKl  form  of  his  grandfather.  B*- 
gaining  his  prasence  of  mind,  Etlwanl  8tepi>ed  towan 
the  apparition,  sjiying: 

“Spirit  of  my  grandfather,  why  do  you  wander  over 
tlie  earth?” 
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The  ghost  pointed  at  the  light  in  his  hand.  Edward 
turned  it  out  and  waited.  In  the  gloom  he  saw  the 
ghost  slowly  coming  toward  him.  BLorrible  stories  about 
the  doings  of  these  wandering  spirits  ran  through  hi.s 
mijul.  But  he  awaited  results.  As  the  mist-like  shap<* 
passed  he  heard  as  a subdued  breath  the  two  words, 
“deed,”  “Tom.” 


I'^lashing  on  his  light  lildward  saw  that  his  visitor  had 
vanished ; and  he  presently  came  to  himself. 

‘Deed,’  ‘Tom,’  ” he  muttered,  sitting  on  the  side  of 
his  bed.  “ ‘Tom’,  ‘Tom’,  why  he  was  grandfather’s  old 
Servant.  I’ll  go  to  him  imnu'diately.” 

Tom  came  out  rutiled  at  being  aroused  so  early,  but  at 

®'Sbt  of  Edward  the  old  darkey  smiled  all  over  his  bald 
head. 


Yes,  sa,  bo.ss,  yes  sa,  I’se  here  ter  do  all  I ken  fur 
y*^**/’  he  said. 

Well,  Tom,  what  became  of  that  deed  grandfather 
you?” 

laiwd  hah  mercy!  who  tell  yer  ’bout  dat  deed?” 

Never  mind.  Tell  the  whole  story.  Vou  shall  not 
be  hurt.” 

(i  1 

\vl  ^ ^ <biy”  ’fore  he  <lie,  Jlarse  John  gib  me  a paper 

>at  he  say  war  a dml  and  tell  me  to  fetch  it  to  yer.  I 
s ''***^^  f*'*"  "’id  it,  but  Avhen  I come  to  go  fro  dat 
"anip  Oeek,  somebody  poke  a 

un^  **  bushes  right  in  my  face  and  tell  me  to  fro 
l>‘iek*^  **'"**'*'^  * ‘lone  it.  Den  he  made  me  turn  my 

Dim  i*'*'*^  backward  till  my  back  touched  de  gun. 
kno\v'^  P*‘'P‘^rs  what  he  say  he 

•ne  / *'*^**'  ^ *'fiO‘l‘‘‘l  <b‘m  back  ter  him.  Den  he  tell 

“ly  shoot  me  if  I look  back.” 

‘‘N**  know  the  man  with  the  gun?” 

^**’1  I neber  knowed  who  it  w’ar.” 
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“Thank  you,  Tom,”  said  Edward,  handing  out  a dollar 
to  the  negro’s  delight,  and  galloped  away.  “A  deed,  a 
deed”  he  kept  saying  as  he  rode,  “sent  to  me — stolen.” 
“If  Carl  had  only  told  what  the  old  man  said,”  he  mur- 
mured. “Ah!”  he  said,  “111  hasten  to  that  telegraph 
oflice  and  see  what  can  be  learned  from  the  clicking  of 
that  key.  After  all,  the  operators  may  be  mistaken.” 

Just  ten  minutes  before  time  for  the  key  to  begin  its 
mysterious  clicking  Edward  reached  the  window  of  the 
office,  and  requested  the  operator  to  record  the  words 
clicked  off  by  the  key,  whatever  they  might  be. 

“Here,”  said  the  operator,  “it  is  nothing  but  a con- 
glomeration of  figures.  But  there  are  two  groups  of 
them.” 

“Ah ! figures,”  said  Edward ; and  thanking  the  opera- 
tor, turned  away  and  hastened  home.  “Figures,  figures,  ’ 
he  kept  saying.  He  was  thinking  of  the  time  when  as 
boys  he  and  Carl  had  numbered  the  letter.^  of  the  alploe 
bet  and  written  to  each  other  in  figure's.  On  reaching 
his  room  he  sat  down  at  his  desk  and  t)egan  to  decipb^*’ 


the  first  group  of  figures. 

“What  I suspected,”  he  murmured,  biting  his  lips  ‘''® 
tl'.e  message  wrapped  in  the  first  group  dawnetl  upon  him- 
It  was  the  work  of  a minute  to  decipher  the  secon‘ 
im*ssage.  “My  God!”  he  exclaimwl,  throwing  hinise 
back  in  his  chair,  and  clutching  con'imlsively  at  its  arms- 
His  bulging  eyes  fell  on  Carl’s  picture.  His  brow  lo^ 
eved  and  his  lijis  were  tight  drawn.  I>eaving  his  cha»^ 
he  staggered  to  the  bureau,  pocketed  his  revolver  an 
started  for  his  uncle’s  house. 

Cries  of  anguish  reached  his  ears  as  he  neared  ^ 
house;  and  on  entering  he  found  Helen,  her 
his  uncle’s  wife,  and  the  family  physician  stan 
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around  his  uncle’s  bed.  He  had  sickened  suddenly  and 
Hr.  Philips  said  that  there  was  no  hope. 

When  the  sick  man  saw  Edward,  he  rose  up  in  bed, 
pointed  toward  the  wall  at  which  his  eyt^  starcnl  wildly, 
and  cried : 

“There!  there!  There  they  are.  Don’t  you  see  them? 
Three ! three  of  them.  Three  spots  on  my  soul !” 

III. 

>faturally,  after  his  uncle’s  death,  Edward  was  chosen 
b)  administer  upon  his  estate.  He  found  all  real  estate 
deeded  to  the  widow  of  the  deceased;  and  with  the  ex- 
^option  of  settling  a few  accounts,  di.sposiug  of  a small 
number  of  stocks  and  bonds  which  he  thought  it  not 
" iso  to  hold  longer,  he  liad  little  to  do. 

keaviug  the  dust  of  his  uncle’s  office,  he  walked  out 
nr  an  hour’s  recreation.  As  he  hoped,  he  chanced  to 
nieet  Helen,  and  the  two  walked  on  to  Howard  Park. 

^ Helen,”  Edward  was  saying,  “it  is  only  two  months 
j ' niarriage,  and  I think  that  you  ought  to  be  will- 
”*g  to  stop  going  to  the  ball-room  now.” 

^^^nll  I’ll  not,”  she  said  with  a Hushed  face. 

I ow  don’t  be  angry.  I nu'ant  no  harm.” 
ar^  ^nt,  Edward.  But  you  are  so  exacting.  You 
hei'f^*'"  *”^  ns  (piiet  and  grum  as  an  old  bachelor.  I 

ev  jpalous,  and  I am  going  to  dance  when- 

I plea.se.” 

“Ar(‘  youy» 

see^  y*'''  don’t  like  me  you  need  not  come 

‘‘Ti  ^ou  can’t  come  again  now  for  four  weeks.” 

“WelV'^^ ' harsh  penance.” 

house i'  *^'*'***  running  into  the 

aiiiiiit reached  the  steps  without  giving  him  a 
*ure  to  reply. 
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“Helen,  what  on  earth  is  making  you  cry  like  this,” 
said  Mrs.  Kamsey  Neeley,  her  mother,  coming  into  the 
parlor. 

“I  have  quarreled  with  Edward.” 

“Daughter,  I have  been  wishing  for  some  months  that 
you  would  break  with  him.” 

“Well  I’ll  not  do  it,”  Helen  retorted. 

“He  doesn’t  love  you.” 

“I  know  he  does.” 

“He  loves  you,  daughter,  for  the  money  we  have.” 

“Well,  he  loved  me  before  we  were  rich.” 

“That’s  all  true,  but  our  servant  boy  heard  him  boast- 
ing to  one  of  his  friends  in  the  office  last  week  that  be 
would  yet  get  his  hands  on  the  Neeley  estate.” 

“Mother  is  that  true?” 

“Ask  our  boy.  lie  has  always  been  truthful.” 

“Well,  he’ll  not  get  his  hands  on  it.” 

“Do  as  you  think  best,  daughter,”  said  the  mother, 
leaving  the  room. 

Meanwhile  Edward  had  found  his  way  back  to  the 
office  and  was  commenting  to  himself  upon  the  incongW« 
ties  of  woman’s  conduct,  when  he  received  the  follow  »hS 
note ; 

Dkar  .Mr.  Nkkly:— For  reasons  which  I do  notcare  to  disclose,  I here 

cancel  our  cngaKcment.  Please  do  not  ask  for  any  explanation. 

Hklkn  Kixs*’' 

Time  hung  heavily  on  Edward’s  handa  He 
little,  and  spent  most  of  his  time  in  solitary  walks 
the  neighboring  forests.  He  was  growing  harder 
day.  Finally  he  w’ont  about  his  office  duties  again, 
in  an  absent-mindtKl,  mechanical  sort  of  way.  ^ ^ 

One  day  he  chanced  to  find  among  his  uncle  ® ^ 
n bundle  which  he  instinctively  opened.  Before 
the  will  with  which  his  uncle  had  seized  \earfl 

estate.  There  was  that  stolen  deed,  too,  ma  e e 
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after  the  will,  and  deeding  the  entire  estate  to  Edward 
and  Oarl  Neeley. 

“Well,  its  all  too  late  now,”  murmured  Edward.  The 
thing  has  heen  setthnl  and  the  will  holds.”  Just  then  his 
eyes  fell  on  a trade-mark  stamped  in  one  corner  of  the 
paper  on  which  the  will  was  written. 

“Why,”  he  continued,  “this  paper  was  made  by  the 
J.  ir.  Hamilton  Paper  Company  in  my  old  college  town.” 
Tlu'ii  his  face  grew  thoughtful,  and  ploughing  his  slender 
fingers  through  his  long,  black,  disheveled  hair,  he  mut- 
tered : 

“That’s  strange.  That  paper  company  was  only  or- 
Raniz(‘d  seven  years  ago.  This  will  is  date<l  ten  years 
*1^0.  L(*t  me  see.  This  thing  has  heen  forged — that  is 
^ot  grandpa’s  signature.  After  all  my  deed  is  goo<l.  It 
"’ouhl  carry  the  case  in  court.  What  if  Flelen  knew 
this?” 

Edward  leantMl  heavily  against  his  desk.  Terrific  bat- 
tles are  fought  in  the  souls  of  men.  The  temptation  was 
hut  when  Edward  met  his  friend,  Sidney  Connor, 
'^t  the  door,  his  strong  care-wrought  face  wore  a smile, 
his  dark  eyes  had  in  them  the  Hash  of  victory. 

After  seating  Sidney,  who  was  his  bosom  companion, 
^fiward  told  him  how  he  had  been  cheated  out  of  his 
''^^*'lth  and  how  rielen’s  mother  now  held  it. 

,”  Sidney  exclaimed,  “you  have  the  thing  all  your 
^^y  now.  If  I were  you  T should  bring  that  girl  down 

''^niewhat.” 

Sidney,  I have  fought  that  out  She  is  gone, 
w’ill,  yea  must,  win  her  back.” 

^ hat’s  the  way  to  do  it.” 

hav^  ‘Afraid  not,  Sidney.  And  besides,  I would  rather 
her  marry  me  thinking  I am  poor.” 
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“Perhaps  your  way  is  best.” 

“Well,  so  long  as  she  is  unmarried  all  things  remain 
as  they  are.” 

Parting  with  his  friend  at  the  office  door  Edward 
walked  homeward.  The  past  half  year  had  been  almost 
too  much  for  him.  The  strain  was  relaxing,  but  he  was 
broken  in  spirit  and  disappointed  in  the  hope  of  his  life. 
His  old  mother — she  had  grown  old  too  during  these 
days  and  months — met  him  at  the  gate  and,  arm  in  arm, 
the  two  entered  the  house. 

When  they  wer6  seated  in  the  sitting-room  after  sup- 
per, Mrs.  Neeley  said: 

“Edward,  I want  j’ou  to  tell  me  what  you  know  of  the 
strange  behavior  of  the  key  which  Carl  used  down  at  the 
office.” 

“The  key  doesn’t  click  any  more,  you  know,” 

“Yes.” 

“Well,  1 had  the  nR*ssag(*8  recorded,  and  learned  their 
meaning.” 

“What  were  they?” 

“There  were  two  of  them  which  it  clicked  off  every 
night.  One  told  that  grandfather  had  been  poisoned.” 

“liy  wliom?” 

“Uncle  Harry.” 

“W(*ll,  isn’t  it  too  bad !”  Mrs.  Neeley  exclaimed, 
in  fearful  expectancy  asked  the  meaning  of  the  second 
message. 

“It  said  that  Carl  had  been  shot  by  Uncle  Harry,’  he 
replied. 

“.Aly  j)oor  boy!” 

“It  is  all  very  bad ; but  they  are  gone  now,  mother,  so 
let’s  l)egin  life  anew.” 

.\fter  a long  silence,  mother  and  son  retired  to 

^ j ♦ rise  OD 

resp(*ctive  rooms.  Hut  Edward  retired  not  to 
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thG  morrow.  Morning  found  liim  desperately  ill.  The 
storm  had  been  too  great.  Each  day  saw  him  sinking 
lower  and  lower  until  the  physician  said  that  hope  was 
gone.  Then  it  was  that  Sidney  Connor  told  Helen  Ram- 
sey what  he  knew  of  the  title  to  the  Neeley  estate,  and 
what  Edward  had  told  him  concerning  it. 

After  Sidney  had  gone,  the  servant  boy  came  into  the 
parlor  and  found  Helen  crying. 

“Come  here,  Frank,”  she  said,  “what  was  that  Mr. 
Neeley  boasttnl  about  the  estate  down  at  the  office  that 
day?” 

“He  never  boasted  nothing.” 

“Yes,  but  you  told  me  he  did  when  I a.sked  you  about 
it  some  days  ago.” 

“I  know,  but  your  mamma  told  me  to  tell  you  that. 
It  wasn’t  true.” 

“She  did !”  exclaimcHl  (he  enraged  girl,  rushing  out  to 
fi»d  her  mother.  “iMother,”  she  said,  trembling  with 
“you  hav(i  gone  too  far.  1 can  never  love  nor  re- 
spect you  any  more.” 

“Oh!  Helen — ” 

“You  have  deceivc'd  me  in  regard  to  Edward,  and  it 


‘is  room.  He  looked,  but  could  not  understand. 
Due  kissiMl  his  fev<‘rish  brow.  He  could  only  smile 


. painful  moment. 

t«  Helen’s  side. 
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‘T  am  afraid  that  you  have  come  too  late,  Helen,”  she 
said  in  a subdued  voice,  putting  her  arm  lovingly  about 
the  slender  girl. 

At  the  sound  of  his  sweetheart’s  name,  Edward  raised 
himself  on  his  elbow  and  said : 

“It’s  all  right,  mother.” 

Moments  became  hours  to  Helen.  Unable  to  bear  up 
longer,  the  beautiful  girl  grasped  Edward’s  emaciated 
hand,  sank  to  her  knees,  and  turned  her  lovely,  tearful 
face  toward  heaven.  All  others  tactfully  withdrew  from 
the  room. 
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THE  SO-CALLEP  CENTRALIZATION  OF  POWER  IN  THE 
FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 

By  F.  F.  Brown,  ’08. 

The  dominant  thought  in  the  Convention  of  1787  was 
“the  creation  of  a Federal  Constitution  adequate  to  the 
exigencies  of  government  and  the  preservation  of  the 
Union.”  The  splendid  result  was  the  t'stablishiuent  of 
our  dual  system  of  government  under  the  Constitution. 

Aft(^r  a century  of  growth  and  development,  a century 
of  trial,  during  which  the  world  has  looked  on  with  ad- 
miration, the  conclusion  of  all  Americans,  endorsed  by 
the  best  thought  of  Europe,  is  that  our  form  of  govern- 
oumt  is  a superior  one.  Accordingly,  all  are  agreed  that 
our  system  of  government  has  made  good;  that  the  popu- 
lar  confidence  in  and  love  for  it  are  more  inten^,  and 
the  determination  to  maintain  it  under  the  Constitution 
m stronger  to-day  than  ever  before  in  our  National 
Idstorj’. 

Any  policy  of  government,  therefore,  that  seeks  fa^o^ 
" ith  the  American  people  must  first  stand  the  test  of 
t*»e  Constitution.  It  must  be  in  accord  with  the  spirit 
that  great  instrument  in  which  are  embodied  and 
^*'ystaliz(*d  the  principles  of  government  that  have  gained 
^or  our  young  Ilejuiblic  a ])roniinent  place  among  the 
advanced  nations  of  the  world.  If,  on  examination,  \se 
fi»d  n,)  provision  in  the  Constitution  for  the  so-called 
^entralization  of  jiower  in  the  Feileral  (lovernment,  then 
>*nist  be  denounced  as  dangerous,  for  it  threatens  the 
'^my  foundation  of  our  dual  system.  If,  on  the  other 
nand,  we  find  that  the  Constitution  itself  provides  for 
"iiatever  of  centralization  now  exists  or  is  likely  to  come, 
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then  all  fear  for  the  safety  of  our  system  of  government 
must  vanish. 

Turning  immediately  to  the  Constitution,  we  find  in 
the  enacting  clause  the  statement  of  the  purposes  of  the 
government  to  be  (1)  to  form  a more  perfect  union;  (2) 
to  establish  justice;  (3)  to  insure  domestic  tranquility; 
(4)  to  provide  for  the  common  defense;  (5)  to  promote 
the  general  welfare ; ( 6 ) to  secure  the  blessings  of  heaven 
to  themselves  and  their  posterity. 

Having  definitely  stated  the  purposes  of  the  new  gov- 
ernment, the  fathers  proceeded  to  outline  a foundation 
on  which  these  purposes  could  be  accomplished.  All 
local  affairs — affairs  of  State  concern — were  placed 
under  the  control  of  the  States,  while  those  of  National 
concern  were  assigned  to  the  Federal  government.  This 
broad,  general  division  of  powers  was  the  bed-rock  of  the 
dual  system.  But  it  was  manifestly  Impossible  for  the 
fathers  to  a.ssign  future  specific  problems  to  either  State 
or  Nation.  How  could  they  foresee  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  of  the  new  country  and  the  com- 
plex problems  issuing  out  of  it? 

Rut  even  without  this  foresight  they  provided,  in  gen- 
eral, for  the  solution  of  problems  as  they  developed  fro*** 
State  to  National  concern  in  the  following  ways:  (1) 
By  making  the  Constitution  progressive,  as  is  seen  on 
the  very  face  of  it;  (2)  by  inherent  powers,  or  powers  so 
necessary  that  no  objection  could  pos.sibly  be 
against  their  exercise;  (3)  by  implied  powers;  and  ( 
by  amendment  in  a clearly  stated  method,  and,  *"‘’*’*^  *”' 
portant  of  all,  by  breathing  into  the  whole 
instrument  the  spirit  so  often  ignore<l  that  the  Cons  i 
tion,  like  the  Sabbath,  was  made  for  the  people  and  n 
the  people  made  for  the  Constitution. 
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Having  thus  given  the  Federal  government  great 
power,  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  prevented  anv 
possibility  of  abuse  of  this  power  by  weaving  into  the 
Constitution  the  crowning  work  of  their  statesmanship, 
namely,  a system  of  checks  and  balances  which  stands 
as  an  impregnable  fortress  against  abuse  or  usurpation. 
If  the  executive  go  beyond  his  power,  cut  off  re-election, 
refuse  supplies,  or  impeach  him — three  Constitutional 
safeguards.  If  the  judiciary  prove  incompetent  or  cor- 
ruptible, impeach  them.  In  the  case  of  an  inferior  court, 
m addition  to  impeachment.  Congress  has  power  to  re- 
organize or  to  destroy  it.  If  Congress  fails  to  legislate 
or  the  best  interests  of  its  constituents,  weed  out  delin- 
quents at  the  next  election.  If  Congress  legislates  unlaw- 

o y,  the  Supreme  Court  will  so  declare,  and  there  is  the 
oud  of  it. 

^his  examination  of  the  Constitution  reveals  three 
principles  of  fundamental  importance: 

(1)  That  the  Constitution  gives  the  Ptnleral  govern- 
*oent  power  that  is  not  definitely  expressed. 

wl  • } there  is  a system  of  checks  and  balances 

uch  prevents  abuse  of  this  power. 

pri  \ *'*'0  distinguishing  thought,  the  foundation 

opou  which  the  whole  superstructure  of  gov- 
“a  reared,  was  the  simjile  division  of  powers, 

arm  government  for  National  affairs,  State  gov- 

son  ^tate  affairs.”  Here  we  quote  James  Wil- 

dra'fted*^'’ eommittee  of  five  that  actually 


Preme  <^^>ustitution,  and  Justice  of  the  first  Sii- 
'*J»ould  1 '''“'‘‘'•''ugton : “The  Constitution 

aies  nor^'^^  roust  rued  that  there  shall  be  neither  vacan- 
Natinnoi  ’.*^*^‘^*’^arences  between  the  limits  of  State  and 

uw  aflirm  that  so-called  centralization  is  simply 
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the  assertion  of  this  foundation  principle  of  our  govern- 
ment— “a  National  government  for  National  affairs, 
State  governments  for  State  affairs,”  with  the  recogni- 
tion that  natural  development  causes  things  once  local 
to  become  State  and  things  once  State  to  become  Na- 
tional. Stated  negatively,  therefore,  centralization  does 
not  mean  the  transfer  of  all  power  to  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, nor  does  it  mean  the  de.struction  of  State  govern- 
ments. Since  we  have  shown  that  the  Constitution  both 
provides  for  centralization  and  protects  against  abuses, 
it  only  remains  for  us  to  prove  that  our  interpretation 
of  centralization  is  correct. 

For  proof  of  tlie  meaning  of  centralization  we  must 
tuj'ii,  not  to  dictionaries,  but  to  State  papers.  Begin- 
ning with  those  relating  to  the  establi.shment  by  Con- 
gress of  a National  bank,  the  creation  of  an  Army  and 
Navy,  the  National  bill  for  Internal  Improvement,  and 
coming  on  through  the  Louisiana  Lottery,  the  Obscene 
Literature,  the  Qviarantine,  and  Pure  Food  bills,  we  find 
that  each  of  these  m.atters  had  developed  beyond  State 
concern  and  State  control,  but  inasmuch  a.s  they  had 
not  be(m  definitely  assigned  by  the  Constitution  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  tlie  Federal  government,  every  one  of 
the.se  bills  was  opposed  as  invading  State  sovereignty 
and  as  making  a “dangerous  tendency  toward  centraliza- 
tion.” Nevertheless,  the  Supreme  Court  upheld  Con 
grt'ss  \inder  the  doctrine*  of  “implied  powers”  and  tl^ 
fears  of  the  opposition  subsided  only  to  be  reawaken 
by  the  next  action  (if  Congn'ss  in  the  same  direction. 

This  historical  summary  not  only  pnives  our  interpr^ 
tation  of  the  imwiing  of  centralization  to  lx  correct, 
it  .shows  that  the  pre.stmt  tendency  is  not  a new  deparl**^^ 
by  the  present  administration,  but  only  a continuation^^ 
a policy  begun  three  months  after  the  adoption  o 
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Constitution  and  ever  since  constantly  applied  as  the 
solution  for  such  public  problems  as  have  developed  be- 
yond local  and  State  concern  to  Interstate  and  National 
concern.  Moreover,  we  here  see  that  the  policy  of  the 
I'^ederal  government  has  always  been  to  aid  the  States 
to  do  what  the  States  separately  could  not  do — to  rein- 
force and  cooperate  with  the  States — in  short,  the  exten- 
sion of  Federal  action  has  been  to  supplement,  not  to 
usurp  and  supplant.  Besides  these  significant  and  im- 
portant facts,  such  a review  of  National  legislation 
oi-ings  to  light  the  most  compelling  and  unanswerable 
justification  of  so-called  centralization,  in  that  it  shows 
ic  Federal  government  equal  to  the  problem  in  each 
) and  that  the  alarming  centralization,  viewed  in 
ctiospoL-tj  is  seen  to  be,  if  not  the  only  possible,  at  least 
le  only  expedient  and  satisfactory  solution.  Who 
''  oiild  return*  to  the  former  system  of  local  banking? 

U)  would  oppose  Internal  improvement  bythe  National 
hO\  eminent?  Who  would  repeal  the  Lottery,  the  Obscene 
crature,  tlie  Pure  Food  Laws?  Yet  these  were  all 
ep-  “centralization,”  opposed  as  such,  and  de- 

as  theateiiing  the  very  structure  of  the  Republic. 

and^'l  problems  that  now  face  the  people 

in  r ^ ^’*'ur  for  solution?  Adhering  strictly  to  the  mean- 
timiT  ^’‘'‘*\f^"i^*5''ation,  “a  National  government  for  Na- 

State  affairs,”  the 

fain  tl^***^  uecessary  to  settle  these  questions  is  to  ascer- 
‘■^^ul  th*^*  e merely  of  State  concern 

^fuinen^t  ^ meet  them,  then  the  Federal  gov- 

^•ugie  luinds  off.”  If  questions  affect  not  the 

^cntraliz.'r^  others  as  well,  then  the  so-alled 

®^futioir'  **^i*  necessary,  the  imperative,  the  only 

fional  soluti*  emphasis,  it  is  the  Constitu- 
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BOB  LAWSON:  RUNAWAY 


By  Wm.  Rasskndyl  ’09. 


It  was  a damp,  dark  night  with  the  sky  overcast  with 
clouds.  Being  past  the  midnight  hour  peaceful  silence 
reigned  supreme  and  seemed  to  be  even  prophetic.  Near 
the  middle  of  the  Iroquois  bridge  over  the  Mohawk  River 
Robert  Lawson  sat  motionless,  brooding  over  thoughts 
of  his  childhood.  It  was  unusual  for  Robert  to  be  up  at 
such  hours  of  the  night,  but  things  had  gone  wrong  of 
late,  and  he  could  not  sleep,  so  what  was  the  use  of 
going  to  bed.  There  was  a small  island  not  far  below 
the  bridge,  and  over  and  over  again  Rolwrt  had  compared 
his  life  to  the  murky  stream  with  the  two  ways  open  to 
its  current,  and  wondered  how  it  would  have  been  had  he 
taken  the  other  course. 

When  Robert  was  ten  years  old  his  father  had  been 
killed  by  the  explosion  of  a boiler  in  a saw-mill  down  on 
his  plantation.  Long  would  he  rememl>er  that  terrible 
night  when  they  had  brought  his  laxly  ln)me!  IIow  i*^ 
seemed  that  it  would  tear  his  mother’s  heart  in  twain, 
and  how  to  him  all  the  world  had  beim  vague  and 
away, and  there  was  an  aching  absence  in  his  heart  which 
he  could  not  explain.  His  father  had  always  been  as  n 
brother  to  him  and  at  work  or  play  was  his  constant  coni 
panion.  He  recalled  the  plea.sant  days  he  had  spent 
home  after  the  immediate  sorrow  of  his  father’s 
had  pas.siHl  away.  How  ho  and  his  brothers  and 
had  playcxl  in  the  old  tank  that  had  lx?en  thrown  . 
ground  when  the  boiler  in  the  saw-mill  had  expl 
and  which  stood  on  the  site  of  the  ruins.  But 
grew  older  he  had  cherished  a desire  to  see  some 
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of  the  world.  Life  on  the  farm  was  too  monotonous  for 
him,  and  so  when  he  was  only  fourteen  he  ran  away  from 
home.  He  wandered  about  aimlessly  for  a long  time 
and  was  finally  reduced  to  want,  so  he  solicited  a posi- 
tion in  a railroad  shop  as  water-carrier.  He  had  servetl 
in  that  capacity  for  six  months  and  then  had  become  an 
apprentice.  When  his  apprenticeship  had  expired  he 
had  risen  steadily,  until  now  he  was  considered  one  of 
the  best  engineers  on  the  road. 

It  had  been  fifteen  years  since  he  had  left  the  old  roof, 
and  ten  since  he  had  heard  from  any  of  the  homefolk.««. 
lie  wondered  if  his  mother  were  living  still,  and  his 
rothers  sxnd  sisters,  and  if  ever  they  thought  of  him  or 
pissed  him  from  the  circle.  And  a thousand  other 
loughts  surged  through  his  mind  as  he  sat  above  the 
^osom  of  the  picturesque  Mohawk.  Kobert  was  not 
upernatural,  but  a common  human  being,  and  in  his 
®art  there  was  a soft  spot  for  that  deart^t  of  all  friends 
mother.  As  he  sat  and  pondereil  in  silence 
^^in  lot  tears  flowed  down  his  riiggeil  cheeks  in  rivulets, 
^e^^  never  before  had  he  allowed  him.self  to  believe  that 
der  mother  shamefully  wrong.  He  shud- 

to  sT  T iiiKl  suddenly  cold.  He  tried 

I^inu^'l  thoughts  from  his  mind,  but  could  not. 

letter  t ilidermined  to  return  to  his  room  and  write  a 

"ns  sniT.-''  mother 

nnd  fai'i  . ‘*"^1  it  "ere,  he  would  go  at  once 

"efe  'd(“id  t *''*1  forgiveness.  But  what  if  she 

^niie  for  Robert  did  something  that  he  had  not 

'^Pnred  Pi’n.Ved,  prayinl  tliat  she  might  lie 

ns  in  inf-in't  nllowinl  to  kneel  at  her  fe<‘t  again 

‘"^nd  address  >’oom  Kobert  wrote  a letter 

®leep  xvjM  n?  * tnotlier,  and  fhen  he  lav  down  to 

"itfi  an  appeased  conscience. 
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It  was  a lovely  morning  when  he  awoke.  The  fog  had 
cleared  away  and  the  sun  marched  triumphantly  over 
the  dew  of  the  topmost  hills.  Under  such  conditions 
Konert  could  not  but  be  in  excellent  spirits.  When  he 
had  breakfasted  he  proceeded  to  the  yards  ready  for  his 
day’s  work.  He  had  something  special  that  he  wanted 
to  do  before  his  train  left  at  2 :10  p.  m.  When  he  had 
completed  his  task  he  noticed  that  it  was  12  o’clock,  and 
so  he  hurried  up  to  dinner,  with  quite  a good  appetite 
for  company. 

It  was  but  ten  minutes  before  time  for  Robert’s  train 
to  leave  Middleton,  and  he  was  oiling  his  engine.  Some 
one  touched  him  on  the  shoulder  and,  as  he  looketl  up,  n 
boy  thrust  a note  from  the  Superintendent  into  his 
hands.  It  requested  him  to  report  at  once  to  that  office. 
When  he  arrived  there  he  found  the  office  crowded,  but 
as  soon  as  he  entere<l  a senant  told  him  the  Superin- 
temdent  was  waiting  to  see  him,  and  at  once  ushered  Ro*^' 


ert  into  the  private  office. 

“Lawson,”  said  tlie  Superintendent,  rising  to  gree 
liim,  “you  have  been  summoned  here  on  something  very 
imi)()rtant.  Judge  Andrews  has  aske<l  for  a special  to 
take  him  to  the  be<lside  of  his  daughter,  who  is  dying  ' 
Rartlett.  The  President  has  granted  his  reque.st,  an^ 
the  train  must  leave  here  in  one  hour.  Have  you  o 
be<‘n  ov(*r  tlie  road  from  here  to  Bartlett?” 

“(Inly  once,  sir.”  . 

“I  want  the  best  man  on  the  road  to  take  the  jp 

it  will  re(iuire  a steady  nerve,  a keen  eye,  and  a firui 
to  make  the  nn-'ord-breaking  run  it  will  require 
the  Judge  in  Bartlett  to-night.  Are  you  willing  e 

the  responsibility?”  .j  yo» 

“I’m  not  after  anv  fame  such  as  this,  sir* 
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choose  me  for  the  task  I will  do  the  best  I can,”  Lawson 
replied  respectfully. 

“Then  report  to  me  for  duty  at  3 o’clock.  I will  get 
Mulligan  to  take  your  train  to-day.”  And  Manndale, 
the  Superintendent,  looked  greatly  relieved  as  he  arose 
from  his  desk. 

Bobert  hurried  to  his  room,  packed  his  grip  with  a few 
clothes  and  returned  to  the  yards,  for  it  was  nearly  3 
o’clock. 

At  the  stroke  of  3 Bobert  walked  into  the  Superin- 
tendent’s office.  He  was  assigned  to  No.  97,  the  fastest 
engine  on  the  road,  and  immediately  went  out  to  inspect 
it  and  see  that  it  was  in  fir.st-class  condition.  Every- 
thing seemed  to  be  in  perfect  order,  and  Bobert  quietly 
eliiubed  to  the  cab  and  took  his  seat.  In  a few  minutes 
tlie  conductor  came  up  Avith  the  orders,  gave  Bol>ert  a 
eopy,  waitetl  for  his  signature  and  then  hurrie<l  back, 
ttobert  noticwl  that  they  were  for  a clear  track  to  Bart- 
lett, and  ho  liad  been  instructed  to  run  on  extra  fast 
®ch(Hlule. 

T'here  Avas  something  thrilling  in  the  shriek  of  the  tiny 
’^’1‘istle  in  his  cab  that  signalled  the  beginning  of  the 
great  race  Avith  time.  He  moA-ed  moderately  until  he 
left  the  yards,  and  then  he  began  gradually  to  open  the 
tlirottle  until  the  snorting  iron  steed  seemed  to  leave  the 
^’•'ick.  Tlie  tAvo  firemen  AA’ere  shoveling  coal  like  mad- 
*^cn,  and  so  often  Avere  sounded  the  warnings  of  the 
'oarso  Avhistle  for  road  crossings  and  stations  that  they 
^^med  as  the  discordant  notes  of  a song.  The  throttle 
f Avide  open  noAV  and  the  hissing  of  the  steam  was 
^•'*‘dly  heard  as  compared  with  the  shrieking  of  the  wind 
^‘'Mless  monster  cleft  the  air  at  a mighty  rate. 

"o  hours  and  thirty-nine  minutes  after  leaAring  Mid- 
he  pulled  into  Thalmann,  just  twenty-six  minutes 
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ahead  of  the  regular  schedule.  He  stopped  for  water  at 
Thalinann,  consuming  two  minutes,  and  then  he  was  off 
again,  the  engine  fiercely  responding  to  the  slightest 
touch  on  the  throttle.  On  and  on  they  traveletl,  while 
switch  lights  appeared  as  numerous  as  fire-flies  as  sta- 
tion after  station  they  approached  and  then  flew  dizzily 
past.  Soon  there  wsis  noticeable  an  electric  glare  in  the 
heavens  ahead  of  him,  and  in  a minute  the  lights  of  Yulee 
fijushed  into  view.  Kol)ert’8  heart  gave  a joyful  leap,  for 
there  were  only  fifty  miles  Iwtween  Yulee  and  Bartlett, 
and  then  his  terrible  ta.sk  would  be  completetl. 

^^'ben  he  had  pa.sso<l  Yulee  he  l)egan  to  feel  easier,  fer 
something  told  him  that  all  would  be  well  the  rest  of  the 
way.  The  road  now  began  to  cuiwe  rather  badly,  snd  i*® 
had  been  over  it  only  once  l>efore.  Nevertheless  he  ga'® 
the  reins  to  the  iron-  tli routed  monster  and  let  her  set  her 
own  pace.  He  was  perhaps  ten  miles  out  of  Yulee 
suddenly  he  thought  he  saw  a light  about  three  hundred 
yards  down  the  track,  hut  it  immediately  disappeared. 

Could  it  be  another  train?  No,  it  could  not  be, 
had  the  right-of-way  clear  to  Bartlett.  And  he  search^ 
the  darkness  ahead  of  him  to  reassure  him.self. 
denly,  without  a moment’s  warning,  around  a curve 
the  road  not  two  hundred  yards  distant,  there  /jj, 
hell-like  glare  of  a headlight,  and  his  heart  melted  wd 
him.  A thousand  thoughts  rushed  through  hi.s  niio 
a thousand  times  less  than  it  takes  to  tell  it.  I"  ”-^^he 
after  he  had  seen  the  headlight  Robert  had  appl* 
emergency  brakes,  and  immediately  there  was  a 
hissing  of  steam  and  rasping  of  iron.  The  frift 
passengers  were  thrown  violently  from  their 
dering  in  their  dazed  condition  what  could  be  the  n 
The  two  trains  were  steadilv  bearing  down  upr>D 
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other,  although  with  decreasing  speed.  Both  of  the  fire- 
men had  jumped,  but  Robert  remained  by  his  throttle 
with  a determination  to  stick  to  it  until  the  last  It 
took  but  a moment  for  all  this  to  happen,  however,  and 
tlien  there  was  a mighty  crash,  followed  by  a deafening 
I’oar,  and  a lurid  glare  across  the  heavens.  The  noise  of 
^scaping  steam  was  unendurable  and  the  night  was  made 
Jot  more  horrible  by  the  slirill  screams  of  women  and 
children  and  the  groans  of  the  wounded. 

the  moon  was  shining  brightly  and  the  stars  were  out 
^iid  all  was  still  when  Robert  agiiin  opened  his  eyes. 

0 had  been  thrown  high  up  on  the  embankment  when 
10  explosion  occurrHl,  and  had  evidently  rolled  down 
10  other  side  into  a small  ditch,  for  that  is  where  he 
^uiid  hims(‘lf.  At  first  he  could  not  understand  the 
mtuation,  but  little  by  little  he  regained  consciousness, 
then  he  nmiembered  the  terrible  ordeal  through 
V Hell  he  had  passed,  and  his  first  thought  was  a prayer 
i«it  no  one  had  been  killed.  He  wondered  where  he  was 
pi*^  if  he  was  hurt.  Hefelt  hishead.  It  was  very  sore, and 
^iis  hair  was  all  clotted  with  blood.  He  tried  to  get  up. 
mt  found  that  he  could  not,  for  he  did  not  have  the  use 
heT^^'^^  of  his  legs.  How  could  he  get  help?  Would 
one*^'^  lie  there  and  die?  There  ought  to  l)e  some 
^ 0 clearing  away  the  wreckage,  and  yet  he  heanl  no 
iiinT*  would  try  to  see.  Then  he  began  to  drag 

fin-Tf^^  ’'^ong  on  his  elbows  up  the  embankment,  and 
mit  ''  ^**'***^  tedious  work,  he  reached  its  sum- 

fiwa  ‘''i^PPod  to  rest.  The  wreck  had  l>een  cleared 

except  for  a few  scars  in  the  earth  evervthing 
as  usual. 

mnn'Ti  Robert  lay  there  with  his  legs  painfnlly 
iivin^  imad  nearly  bursting,  he  seemed  to  be 

R again  in  the  atmosphere  of  his  childhood.  There 
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was  something  strangely  familiar  about  the  surround- 
ings, and  yet  he  could  not  define  it,  something  that  made 
him  feel  at  home  and  still  he  could  not  comprehend  it. 
His  eyes  kept  returning  to  a patch  of  pines  that  capi)ed 
a little  knoll  just  across  the  railroad,  as  if  he  expected 
them  to  solve  the  puzzle  for  him. 

All  at  once  his  mind  grew  clenrer  and  a film  seemed  to 
pa.ss  from  his  eyes.  The  little  patch  of  pines  was  strik- 
ingly similar  to  the  one  that  surrounded  the  old  tank 
that  had  been  his  playhouse  when  a boy.  He  wondered 
if  it  could  he  the  same.  It  appeared  just  as  of  old,  and 
yet  it  could  not  be!  It  was  too  good  to  believe,  and  yet 
he  hoped  against  hope. 

Slowly  and  leaving  a bloody  trail  behind  he  dragged 
down  the  embankment  and  across  the  track  to  the  other. 
Then  little  by  little  he  ascended  that  until,  after  wha 
seemed  to  be  hours,  he  reached  the  top.  He  restetl  there 
a while  and  once  more  Iwgan  the  painful  crawling  to  t e 
little  patch  of  pines.  He  was  almost  afraid  to  contini^ 
for  what  if  he  should  be  mistaken  and  his  hopes  . 
to  the  ground ! Nevertheless,  he  dragged  himself  ) 

and  wearily  on  until  at  last  he  lay  in  the  shadow  of 
pines  on  the  outskirts  of  the  patch.  And  then  his  hop 


were  reassured.  . 

For  there,  shining  ob.scurely  in  the 
same  old  place  where  it  had  been  when  last  he 
and  George  had  played  “store”  together  iin<ler  ‘ ® 
come  shade,  was  the  old  tank— a rustic  monumen 
father  and  those  who  had  died  with  him  when 
rible  explosion  had  occurred  in  the  g^rD- 

dent  that  was  quite  vivid  in  his  mind  to-nighl- 
tinized  it  carefully  for  fear  he  might  be  ^"g^^g  as 

it  was  the  same  old  place.  His  thnwt  filled 
he  lay  there  and  eagerly  devoured  it  with  his  . 


H.  .1.  MAS'KY. 

AsNM  lali'  IMitor.  Ku.  Sw-ifty. 
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the  tears  flowed  freely  down  his  cheeks,  for  with  the 
sight  of  it  came  thoughts  of  his  baby  days  and  visions  of 
his  guardian  angel. 

The  night  was  growing  rather  chilly,  and  he  crawled 
into  the  old  tank  to  keep  warm,  lie  noticed  it  had  been 
freshly  painted,  and  lighting  a candle  which  he  found 
there  he  soon  saw  that  his  old  den  was  still  used  as  a 
playhouse.  There  were  dolls  and  toys  of  different  kinds, 
Sind  there  was  a table  with  some  crumbs  left  on  it,  w hich 
Robert  eagerly  ate,  for  he  was  very  hungry.  Then  he 
found  on  a shelf  a plate  of  molasses  cakes  just  like  his 
mother  used  to  make.  What  a god-send  they  were  to 
him.  lie  staytHl  in  there  until  the  sun  was  shining  warm 
^nd  bright,  and  then  he  crawled  down  into  the  pines  a 
short  distance,  for  it  would  never  do  to  go  to  sleep  in  the 
children’s  playhouse.  He  would  see  them  when  they 
canie  down  to  play  and  perhaps  he  could  find  out  soine- 
fhi»K  about  his  mother. 

He  waited  ])erhai)s  an  honr,  and  then  he  saw  a merry 
Si’oup  of  children  streaming  across  the  fields  with  an 
old  negro  nnr.se.  As  they  came  nearer  he  tried  to  see 
if  he  could  trace  any  resemblance,  but,  no,  they  were  all 
strangers.  They  were  gay  enough  until  they  reachetl 
their  playhou.se,  and  then  there  was  a great  commotion. 
I^obort  listened.  Somel)ody  had  stolen  their  cakes  and 
upset  their  dolls.  It  must  have  been  a burglar— nobody 
else  would  have  stolen  anything  from  a playhouse.  They 
U’cre  afraid  that  he  might  still  be  somewhere  near.  Nurse 
®uid  he  wasn’t,  but  they  would  go  to  the  house  and  toll 
l^i’andiuother  and  get  her  to  come  down  there  with  them, 
und  then  they  would  not  be  afraid.  So  off  they  ran. 

^ hose  were  unendurable  moments  to  Robert,  How 
uu  d he  live  in  such  suspense?  And  would  he  be  able 

6 
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to  stand  the  shock  if  he  were  disappointed?  He  would 
wait  bravely  and  see.  So  he  concealed  himself  behind 
the  tank  in  the  undergrowth  where  he  could  get  a clear 
view  of  the  surroundings,  and  where  he  could  see  “grand- 
mother” when  she  came. 

As  he  grew  weaker  Robert  became  more  impatient. 
To  him  it  was  ages  before  he  caught  a glimpse  of  the 
children  returning,  and  with  them  an  aged  lady,  and  the 
nurse  with  a ba.sket  on  her  head.  He  watched  their 
every  action  until  they  had  nearly  reached  the  playhouse. 
His  eyes  grew  dim,  his  pulse  became  weak,  and  he  felt  as 
if  he  would  go  into  a trance  at  any  moment.  “Grand- 
mother” liad  on  an  old-time  sunbonuet  and  he  was  unable 
to  see  her  face  until  slie  had  come  within  twenty  yards 
of  him.  When  he  did,  however,  it  was  as  yesterday  since 
he  had  last  looked  upon  that  radiant  countenance.  And 
it  was  a feast  to  his  soul  to  look  into  tho.se  lovely  eyes 
and  to  see  that  angelic  expres.sion  which  was  so  sadly 
sweet.  She  seated  herself  in  a chair  that  the  chiUlr^^® 
brought  from  the  playhouse,  and  then  she  allayed  their 
childish  fears,  telling  them  it  might  have  been  a po®^ 
tramp  who  ate  their  cakes,  and  that  they  would  leave  the 
ba.sket  down  there  so  that  he  might  satisfy  his  hunger  i 
he  should  happen  to  return.  As  IlolHTt  listened  he  recog 
niz(Hl  that  same  tender,  melodious  voice  that  so  ofteo 
had  crooned  him  to  sleep  and  had  taught  his  infant  bP® 
to  lisp 


“ Now  1 lay  me  down  to  aleep.’ 

This  was  divine.  It  was  over — his  wandering, 
ft'us  home  at  last.  With  a silent  prayer  he  cl«>sed 
‘yi's  and  sank  into  sweet  forgetfulness.  ^ 

It  si'emed  to  Mrs.  laiwson  that  she  must 
Ireaming  as  she  sat  there,  for  she  was  sure  she  had 
the  voice  of  her  long  lost  son  calling  to  her.  Hot  c 
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as  she  assured  herself  that  she  was  awake  there  was  an 
almost  imperceptible  movement  in  the  bushes,  and  she 
heard  “mother”  gently  whispered  from  some  one  lyinff 
there. 

“Yes,  my  sou,”  she  immediately  replied,  and  in  an  in- 
stant she  was  kueeliug  beside  the  mangled  form  of  her 
boy. 

Tears  were  llowiug  down  her  cheeks  as  Robert  opened 
his  eyes,  and  he  felt  strangely  comfortable  in  her  arms. 

“Mother,”  he  murmured  faintly,  while  an  expression 
of  ineffable  peace  stole  over  his  features. 

^ly  darling  son.  1 1 has  been  fifteen  long  years  since 
“ly  boy  left  home,  but  not  a day  has  passed  that  I did 
Oot  pray  God  to  keep  you  in  safety  and  return  3’ou  to  me 
jn  llis  own  good  time.”  And  she  smoothed  back  the 
ood-elotted  hair  from  his  brow  and  bathed  his  face 
With  cool  water,  for  he  was  unconscious  now. 
i^he  sent  one  of  the  children  to  (he  house  to  get  Uncle 
Gorge  and  some  help  at  once,  and  she  remained  there 
''  dll  Robert’s  head  in  her  lap  silentlj’  thanking  God  for 
answer  to  her  pra.ver. 

Robert  knew  nothing  more  until  he  awoke  between 
liiion  with  his  legs  in  bandages  and  his  head  feel- 
sto  b<‘ii  bo  was  able  to  talk  he  related  the 

^ of  the  awful  wnu'k  and  asked  his  mother  to  write 
w-i*^  ^ SiiIM*rintendent  for  him  telling  where  he 


^'^id  what  h(‘  had  done. 

A teh'nri’rtti,  f 1 1 
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been  lost,  and  Judge  Andrews  had  managed  to  reach  the 
bedside  of  his  dying  daughter  in  time  to  bid  her  a long 
farewell. 

Later  Eobert  received  full  exoneration  from  Mr.  Mann- 
dale,  together  with  a check  for  $500,  in  appreciation  of 
his  faithfulness. 

Three  months  after  the  terrible  wreck  on  the  B.  and  O. 
there  was  a reunion  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Lawson  in  honor 
of  tlie  safe  return  of  the  prodigal.  Robert  was  able  to 
walk  again,  George  and  Edwin  and  Grace  were  present 
with  their  families,  and  the  cup  of  joy  of  the  white-haired 
old  mother  seemed  filled  to  the  brim.  And  George’s  chil- 
dren never  forgot  how-  Uncle  Robert  ate  the  crumbs  from 
their  playhouse. 
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THROUGH  THE  SHADOWS 
Bv  H.  F.  Page. 

Thi-ougli  all  that  blast-scorched  land 
With  clinging  steps  I passed. 

Nor  was  there  aught  to  cheer 
lile  midst  the  death-glooms  drear 
That  clostnl  about  me  fast. 

Hope  spoke  not  there,  nor  could 
Faith  beat  back  hounding  fear, 

Or  span  the  dolorous  vast. 

From  ominous  ashen  skit's 
The  dull,  dead  sunlight  fell. 

Into  my  shuddering  soul 
A withering  numbness  stole. 

A clntching  phantom  spell 
Held  me — and  leering  ghosts 
Went  stalking  by — their  goal. 

Vast  tombs  where  old  woes  dwell. 

With  lleshU'ss  finger  raistni. 

One  hisst'd  me  ns  it  passed ; 

Uue  gave  a ghoulish  laugh; 

Ami  one  last  bade  me  (piafT 
A enp  from  Lethe’s  wave, 

Which  (*re  it  touched  my  lips 
Was  dust.  Faith  stood  aghast, 

And  llojie  no  solace  gave. 
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Toward  those  yawning  tombs 
With  slow-paced  tread  they  went, 
Which  w’ere  relief,  had  not 
I felt  some  fiendish  plot 
Enmesh  my  soul.  Fiends  sent 
Those  were,  to  lure  my  steps 
Toward  that  loathed  spot 
With  hellish  enchantment! 

Fate-driven  my  aching  feet 
Could  make  no  choosing  there, 

I saw  those  ghosts,  night-stoled, 
Death’s  gaping  gates  unfold. 

And  fix  their  vacant  stare 
On  me ! I would  have  swooned, 
But  Faith  and  Ilope  took  hold 
My  hands.  Elsewise,  despair! 

Then  all  grew  strangely  dark. 

Or  else  my  eyes  did  fail. 

Night  closed  the  yawning  tomb. 
Wrapp(Hl  in  a swirl  of  gloom 
The  ghostly  Three,  death-pale. 
Vanished.  And  over  all, 

Lik(‘  some  far  cry  of  doom. 

There  rose  a demon  wail. 

The  quivering  horror  ran 
Along  (he  limitless  night; 

As  when  unhappy  things. 

In  nameless  anguishings, 

Plead  vainly  for  the  light. 

Dire  terror  seized  my  soul. 

And  strange  heart-languishings 
Through  all  my  l)eing  stole. 
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Then  came  an  awful  hour. 

From  far  abysmal  deeps 
Insatiate  furies  rose; 

As  when  the  mortal  close 
Of  foe  ’gainst  foe  blood-steeps 
The  earth.  A tremor  shook 
The  world  with  strange  new  throes 
Of  triumph-mingled  pain. 

Was  it  some  God-heart  burst 
’Neath  weight  of  world-old  woes? 


What  more  had  been  I can 
Not  tell.  A gleam  far-sent 
That  instant  cleft  the  gloom. 

Recoiling  shades  of  doom 

Lost  their  dread  power— forespent 

“Behold”  Hope  whispered  first, 

“Yon  gleam  burns  through  the  tomb!” 
Then  Faith,  “That  way  One  went!” 


At  these  blest  words  I raised 
My  sorrow-languid  eyes. 

Where  once  the  ghastly  Three 
Turned  that  blank  stare  on  me, 

I saw  three  Seraphs  rise. 

One  i)ointed  to  a Tree ; 

One  held  a twain-rent  pall ; 

And  one  last  lookwl  beyond 
From  whence  a Voice,  “Fear  not; 
For  1 have  conquered  all!” 
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THE  BROKEN  ELEMENT  IN  SHAKESPEARE 


By  Carl  A.  MuBcnisoN. 


Life  is  a forever  changing  panorama  of  sorrow  and  joy, 
deceit  and  truth,  tears  and  laughter.  It  rises  and  falls 
and  deviates,  like  birds  out  upon  the  sea  darting  for  their 
prey  in  the  waters  beneath.  Balzac,  who  was  one  of  the 
few  who  knew  nature,  says  in  Cousin  Betty  that  it  is 
this  element  which  makes  life  endurable. 

It  is  sti-ange  that  Shakespeare  should  be  the  first  to 
recognize  this  fact,  and  use  this  principle.  Did  he  know 
this  fact?  Yes,  as  he  knew  all  the  nature  of  man.  Did 
he  us(;  this  principle,  as  such?  No,  we  can  not  think  of 
Shakespeare  as  following  any  principle.  He  gave  us  life, 
and  life  is  larger  than  principle,  as  it  is  grander  than 
truth.  What  psychologist  would  dare  to  found  the  char- 
acter of  lago  upon  principle,  when,  with  his  own  mouth, 
he  declares:  “I  am  not  what  I am?” 

So  beyond  principle  and  beyond  truth,  we  come  to  life> 
and  there  we  find  Shakt^speare.  But,  perhaps,  after 
everything  is  said,  we  can  find  the  former  quicker  by 
first  finding  the  latter. 

I.  In  the  <levelopment  of  our  subject,  let  us  first 
di.scuss  the  technical  side.  This  will  include  broken 
siKHH'lu's,  and  the  use  of  verse. 

The  brokcm  speeches  of  Shakespeare  resemble  a wave 
which  slowl}’^  rises  to  its  highest  point,  and  then  sinks 
again. 

So.  ot  Brokon  Spe******- 


Richard  11. 

/I 

25 

Kin(f.Iohn 

8 

11 

Antonj?  and  Cleopatra  — 

24 

H 

10 

7 

King  I/sar 

27 
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Uow  can  we  help  believing  that  the  great  bard’s  life 
was  attached  to  these  ascending  and  descending  figures, 
giving  to  them  a color  which  is  hidden  from  the  casual 
reader.  How  significant  is  the  sudden  rise  from  eleven 
broken  speeches  in  Merry  Wivcft  to  twenty-six  in  Ttcelfth 
Night  and  thirty  in  Hamlet!  But  the  time  and  events 
explain  it  all. 


Merry  Wives  was  Avritten  in  1598,  when  things  were, 
to  use  a slang  expression,  “coming  his  way.”  We  all 
know  the  story.  Little  whirlwinds  sprang  up  in  the 
summer  air,  and  scattered  dust;  his  father  died,  after  a 
life  of  disappointment;  some  friend  whom  he  trusted,  for- 
feited the  sacred  trust ; he  was  suspected  of  treason ; he, 
‘ind  all  that  was  his,  seenuHl  a mark  for  “the  slings  and 
urrows  of  outrageous  fortune.”  No  wonder  that  Ham- 
let,  the  prodigy  of  his  brain,  leaped  into  existence,  while 
^'’ords  and  sentences  were  cut  in  two,  and  crushed  back 
|*ito  the  mouth  of  the  speaker ! His  great  sea  of  passion 
lashed  into  an  uncontrollable  fury  by  the  storm.  The 
**torm  over,  the  waves  still  continue  to  roll  and  dash 
Ikemselves  upon  the  eternal  beach,  but  finally  the  waves 
kucame  more  calm,  the  winds  steal  away,  and,  like  the 
''ailinjT  infant,  the  sea  gently  sobs  itself  to  sleep. 
Shake.speare’8  use  of  verse  is  hard  to  analyze.  He  is 
l*^8ether  carcde.ss  in  his  metre,  and  a speech  very  often 
^l^ds  in  a line  of  from  three  to  seven  syllables.  Of  course 
^ argnes  for  freedom  of  form  in  poetry;  but  let  us 
^”ist  that  this  practice  will  not  be  clothed  in  the  robes  of 
^icenso  simj)ly  because  Shakespeare  did  this.  Every  one 

‘o\\s  that  he  paid  but  little  attention  to  any  kind  of 
^<^chnieal  form. 

th^  not  so  important.  This  is  more  vital  in 

sick  kis  use  of  verse:  Borneo  rushes  his  “.sea- 

’ bark”  upon  “the  dashing  rocks,”  in  verse; 
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Timon  curses  all  mankind  in  verse ; Lear  defies  the  rag- 
ing elements  in  verse ; Othello  dies  in  verse,  even  though 
he  realizes  that  he  has  been  made  the  tool  of  deceit;  in 
hissing,  darting  verse,  the  mighty  Caesar  falls  at  the 
feet  of  Pompey;  but  the  nen-e  centre  of  Macbeth,  the 
scene  in  which  Lady  Macbeth  comes  upon  the  stage  in 
the  dim  light,  and,  for  the  first  time,  realizes  the  in- 
finitude of  blood  that  stains  her  hands,  is  written  in 
prose.  M"hy  did  Shakespeare  use  prose  here?  It  cer- 
tainly seems,  at  first  thought,  to  be  a departure.  To 
understand  this,  let  us  get  into  its  inner  meaning.  It  is 
no  common  .scene,  and  only  has  one  parallel  in  all  litera- 
ture: a half  visionary  scene  in  the  “Agamemnon”  oi 
.^schylus. 

Let  us  quote  from  Poetscher’s  description:  “Behold 
the  distracted  woman.  Night  vigils  of  agony  have  fur- 
roAved  her  face,  the  wonted  fire  of  her  eyes  has  burnt  out, 
a vacant  stare  betrays  the  mental  desolation,  * * * a 
restless,  hunted  soul.  One  thought  alone  is  breathed 
from  this  torn  breast,  but  one  woe  .swells  from  the  deso- 
lated depths.  Her  accents  betray  the  working  of 
spirit  from  the  abyss  that  inexorably  demands  its  victini- 
The  horrors  of  the  past,  like  ever-pre.sent  demons,  close 
around  the  heart,  the  lamp  of  life  flickers  dim,  and  tells 
of  the  8pee<ly  end  of  a ruined  existence.”  The  soul  o 
the  woman  is  beyond  the  domain  of  words.  She 
us  as  far  with  her  as  mere  words  have  the  power,  an 
then,  not  words,  but  groan.s,  the  agonizing,  fearful,  ter 
rible  groans  of  the  damned  spirit  She  is  now  as 
from  language  as  Hell  is  from  God. 

There  are  four  gradations  of  expression : first, 
se<‘ond,  poetry;  third,  pro.se  again;  fourth, 
domain  of  language.  This  scene  l)egin8  in  the  thi 
continues  for  an  \inknown  distance  into  the  fourth. 
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II.  The  most  interesting  broken  element  in  any  litera- 
ture is  the  comic  following  upon  the  tragic.  Nothing  is 
more  fascinating  or  more  strange  than  the  effect  of  such 
a manipulation. 

One  illustration  is  in  III,  2,  of  Eamlet.  The  King, 
while  watching  the  players,  becomes  conscience-stricken, 
and  ruslies  headlong  from  the  hall.  Hamlet,  during  the 
development  of  the  scene,  creeps  like  a tiger  to  the  feet 
of  the  King,  all  the  time  glaring  at  him,  as  if  about  to 
^oap  upon  his  prey.  As  the  King  rushes  from  the  hall, 
Camlet  leaps  to  his  feet.  What  will  he  do  now?  He 
^‘as  achieved  tlie  victory,  the  King  has  established  his 
own  jruiit.  Will  he  call  upon  the  ghost  of  his  father  to 
Record  the  victory?  Will  he  issue  ringing  orders  to  have 
gatt's  locked,  call  together  his  men,  and  fill  the  night 
With  murder  and  blood?  No,  he  simply  breaks  into  un- 
oontrollahle  shrieks  of  hysterical  laughter,and  then  sings 
following: 


“ Why  let  the  stricken  deer  go  weep, 

The  hart  ungalled  play; 

For  some  must  watch,  while  some  must  sleep: 
Thus  runs  the  world  away.” 


^'diy  does  the  Porter  scene  in  Macbeth,  which  is  ex- 
^oniely  laughable  when  presented  upon  the  stage,  follow 
immediately  upon  the  most  tragic  position  in  Shake- 
®Poare?  And  immediately  after,  the  horrible  story  is 
iiP  again.  It  is  as  if  placed  there  by  hand  and 
tie  ' i'alations  whatiwer.  Some  critics  have  claimed 
even  was  not  written  by  Shakespeare.  Schiller 

SchV**^'*^*  its  omi.ssion.  Nothing  is  more  absurd,  and 
head  ^ ‘witieism  is  certain  to  rebound  upon  his  own 
Sliak  > certain  that  no  other  poet,  save 

have  known  the  relations  of  this 
’ ^^'dd  hav(i  ever  dreamed  of  its  use  and  effect. 
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The  man  who  could  create  this  scene  in  its  relationship 
proved  himself  a master  of  all  the  philosophy  of  life. 

We  are  watching  Macbeth  and  his  wife  playing  the 
game  with  life.  Somehow,  God  only  knows  why,  they 
let  all  the  good  pass  by  them  forever,  and  only  the  bad 
falls  to  their  lot.  This  evil,  by  a slow  process,  trans- 
forms them  from  humans  to  fiends.  But  the  transfor- 
mation is  so  slow  that  we  are  not  aware  just  when  they 
pa.s.sed  from  one  to  the  other.  At  first  we  saw  human 
beings,  now  we  see  devils.  But  if  we  are  not  aware  of 
the  vital  change,  how  are  we  to  become  aware  of  it? 
There  is  but  one  way,  and  that  is  by  contrast,  -^t 
present  the  machinery  of  life  is  still,  the  world  is  shut 
out;  but  let  that  machinery  start  again,  and  you  have  a 
conception  of  the  awful  suspension,  let  the  world  in,  and 
you  have  pictured  by  contrast  the  terriblent“ss  of  these 
two  fiends.  l)e(iuincey  stat<^  it  thus;  “The  detHl  is  done, 
the  work  of  darkness  is  perfect,  and  the  world  of  dark- 
ne.ss  pas.ses  away  like  a pageantry  in  the  clouds:  the 
knocking  at  the  gate  is  heard;  and  it  makes  kno^o 
audibly  tliat  the  reaction  has  commencetl;  the  human 
lias  made  its  reflux  upon  the  fiendish;  the  pulses  of  li^® 
are  beginning  to  beat  again;  and  the  re-establishment  o 
the  goings-on  of  the  world  in  which  we  live,  first  makes 
us  profoundly  sensible  of  the  awful  parenthesis  that  u 
suspend(*d  them.” 

The  knocking  would  not  be  nearly  .so  effective  ^ 
attended  by  the  witty  remarks  of  the  Porter.  He  is 
a bird  flying  through  your  room,  you  know  not 
came  before  or  what  is  to  come  after.  He  excites  ..^ 
the  same  pity  which  would  be  excito<l  by  seeing  a ^ 
turn  laughing  from  the  coffin  of  its  mother,  and  rus  ^ 
its  playthings.  A smile  will  make  tragedy 
once  heard  a great  singer  sing  a very  touching,  P^* 
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selection.  At  its  close,  the  audience  was  almost  in  tears, 


while  upon  the  singer’s  face  were  printed  the  marks  of 
suffering  and  sorrow  and  pity.  But  suddenly  a smile 
chases  over  her  countenance.  The  effect  of  this  smile, 
following  upon  her  own  tragic  expression  and  the  emo- 
tions which  she  had  engendered  in  her  hearers,  can  not 
be  described  or  delim*d.  I only  know  that  it  was  dif- 
ferent from  anything  else.  It  seemed  to  make  tragedy 
>iiore  tragic.  Perhaps  tlie  Porter  could  plead  a reason 
something  like  this  as  the  design  for  his  existence.  Does 
Qot  his  levity  also  make  the  summons  more  terrible,  just 


the  summons  makes  the  murder  more  awful? 

It  was  this  scene  which  caused  DeQuiucey  to  exclaim 
reverently  : “O  mighty  poet : Thy  works  are  not  as  those 
of  other  men,  simply  and  mei’cly  great  works  of  art ; but 
*^re  also  like  the  phenomena  of  nature,  like  the  sun  and 
tbe  sea,  the  stars  and  the  llowers,— like  frost  and  snow, 
^^•0  and  dew,  hail-storm  and  thunder,  which  are  to  be 
ffodioa  with  entire  submission  of  our  own  faculties,  and 
the  perfect  faitli  that  in  them  there  can  be  no  too- 
Qiuch,  or  too-little,  nothing  useless  or  inert,  but  that,  the 
further  we  press  in  our  discoveries,  the  more  we  shall 
proofs  of  design  and  self-supporting  arrangement, 
''bore  the  careless  eye  had  seen  nothing  but  accident!” 

There  is  another  broken  element  in  Shakespeare, 
that  is  the  placing  of  the  spiritual  on  a par  with  the 
P ^sieal.  I os(>  the  word  “spiritual”  to  express  all  things 
u » man  only  conceives  of  in  his  imagination, 
lil  ^ twisters  hold  intercourse  with  Banquo  and 

haT  '*'bey  stand  on  an  (H]uality  with  them.  They 
hea^/^^**'  uinl  can  lu;  seen;  they  have  voice  and  can  be 
ShTl-  * and  move.  But  this  is  no  more 

Lov  than  a word  image  of 


--  • i\#ii  1114111  it  w\n\i  Love  is 

^boy  have  this  form  and  chant  their  incanta- 
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tions  only  to  cater  to  the  vulgar  London  crowds  in  the 
Pit.'  “Weird  Sistera”  is  a leather  strap  for  their  intel- 
lects to  hang  on  hy.  They  are  not  spirits,  they  are  X eme- 
ses personified.  They  are  the  same  Xemcses  which  con- 
stitutes in  Romeo  and  Juliet  the  “thread  of  fatalism.” 
This  strange  and  ingenious  manipulation  has  only  one 
parallel  in  literature.  That  parallel  is  found  in  “The 
Furies’’  of  .tEschylus.  But  in  Eumenides,  the  Furies 
sre  Nemeses  for  the  damnation  of  Orestes.  They  appear 
in  his  life  as  a result  of  the  murder,  and  as  avengers  of 
hlood.  Guilt  is  established  and  acknowledged  before 
their  appearance.  They  are  not  fascinating,  but  re- 
pulsive. 

The  Weird  Sisters  do  not  pursue  to  destruction,  but 
draw  to  self-damnation.  Thej’  ai'c  fa.scinating,  with  that 
strange  hypnotism  which  attracts  towanl  the  delicate 
glimmer  of  a distant  hell.  !Man  welcomes  guilt,  as  cer- 
tain animals  welcome  the  oncoming  fire.  The  reactioD 
with  guilt  is  remorse,  even  as  contact  with  the  flames 
causes  remorse  in  the  animal.  Man  fights  his  destiny^ 
even  as  the  animal,  leaping  into  the  air,  falls  snarling 
and  spitting  into  the  devouring  flames.  Nemesis  dra'V'^ 
to  a polar  finish. 

This  is  Shakespeare’s  conception,  and  is  a broken  el^ 
ment.  It  is  personifying  the  abstract,  and  placing  ‘ 
upon  a par  with  the  physical. 

Another  instance  is  the  ghost  scene  in  the  same  play* 

Macbeth — “Thou  canst  not  say  I did  it:  never  shake 
Thy  gory  locks  at  me.” 

“AvauntI  and  quit  my  sight!  let  the  earth  hide  thee! 

Thy  bones  are  marrowless,  thy  blood  is  cold: 

Thou  hast  no  speculation  in  those  eyes 
Which  thou  dost  glare  with. 
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“What  man  dare,  I dare; 

Approach  thou  like  the  rugged  Russian  bear 
The  arm’d  rhinoceros,  or  the  Hyrcan  tiger; 

Take  any  shape  but  that,  and  my  firm  nerves 
Shall  never  tremble:  or  be  alive  again. 

And  dare  me  to  the  desert  with  thy  sword; 

If  trembling  I inhabit  then,  protest  me 
The  baby  of  a girl.  Hence,  horrible  shadow  1 
Unreal  mockery,  hence!” 

Macbeth,  who  is  a iiuiii,  hy  desperate  force  drives  out 
the  ghost,  which  is  a spirit.  Why  did  the  ghost  appear? 
Why  did  he  go  at  the  bidding  of  Macbeth? 

Bolfe  scolfs  at  tliese  questions,  and  places  them  all  in 
the  category  of  skepticism.  He  implies  that  it  may  have 
l>wu  a real  ghost,  for  such  things  have  happened,  and 
that  the  siieech  of  ilacheth  follows,  rather  than  drives, 
tile  gliost;  the  ghost  appearing  and  disappearing  as 
suited  his  own  will.  Of  course,  under  this  solution,  the 
speeches  of  Zdacheth  have  no  more  effect  than  the  bark- 
of  a rat-t(‘rrier  at  a jiassing  freight  train. 
l‘u‘tscher,in  Die  Adunsi  dvr  drauiatischvn  Darstellung, 
presents  an  altogether  different  idea.  “The  appearance 
llanqno’s  ghost  is  the  direct  result  of  .Macbeth’s  state 
mind;  the  ghost  is  therefore  visible  only  to  him. 
Everything  around  and  iibout  Macbeth  is,  for  Macbeth, 
as  thougli  it  were  not;  the  instant  that  Baiiqno’s  ghost 
*‘*ses,  he  is  completely  transported  out  of  himself,  and  is 
^affros.sed  solely  with  the  creatures  of  his  brain.” 

T'he  lattf'r  seems  to  be  proved  in  III,  4.  The  mur- 
m*er  has  come  to  the  door  of  the  dining-hall  and  Mac- 
ath  has  gone  to  meet  him. 

Macb. — There’s  blood  upon  thy  face. 

Jfur. — ’Tis  Ranquo’s  then. 

Uacb. — Is  ho  dispatched! 

My  lord,  his  throat  is  cut;  that  I did  for  him. 
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Uacb. — • * * But  Banquo’s  safe? 

ilur. — Ay,  my  good  lord:  safe  in  a ditch  he  bides. 

With  twenty  trenched  gashes  on  his  head; 

The  least  a death  to  nature. 

Later  on  in  the  scene  when  3ilacbeth  perceives  the 
ghost : 

ilacb. — Thou  canst  not  say  I did  it:  never  shake 
Thy  gory  locks  at  me. 

Where  did  Macbeth  get  this  idea  of  the  gory  locks? 
Most  assuredly  he  had  retained  it  in  his  tempestuous 
brain  from  the  description  given  him  by  the  murderer. 
Then  the  whole  vision  must  have  grown  out  of  this  idea. 

These  constitute  the  principal  broken  elements  in 
Shakespeai’e;  that  is,  parts  which  seem  to  be  isolated 
from  the  harmony  of  the  bodj’.  For  centuries  they  have 
furnished  forth  ‘‘bones  of  contention”  to  argumentative 
man.  A niicroscoiie  will  be  certain  to  bring  them  iol® 
glaring  view.  But  they  must  not  be  studied  with  a mi- 
croscope; men  have  tried  it,  and  have  given  it  up  in  de- 
spair. One  must  think  of  the  plays  of  Shakesjieare  as  a 
great  conception,  a great  design  ;and  then  these  ele- 
ments will  app(*ar  as  bubbles  rising  from  the  depths,  or 
as  limbs  reaching  out  from  a writhing  mass  of  living 
things;  and  then  upon  a summers  eve  you  can  hear 
Thalia  .softly  calling  to  Melpomene,  and  Terpsichore 
wildly  romping  with  Clio: 

“When  mighty  Shakespeare  to  thy  judging  eye 
Presents  tliat  magic  glass,  whose  awful  Round 
Reflects  each  figure  in  Creation's  bound. 

And  pours  in  Hoods  of  supernatural  light. 

Fancy’s  bright  Beings  on  the  charmed  sight — 

This  chief  Enchanter  of  the  willing  breast 
Will  teach  thee  all  the  magic  he  posseast. 

Placid  in  his  circle,  mark  in  colors  true 
Ekich  brilliant  being  that  he  calls  to  view: 

Wrapt  in  the  gloomy  storm,  or  rob’d  in  light. 

His  weird  Sister  or  his  fairy  Sprite 
Boldly  o'erleaping,  in  the  great  design. 

The  bounds  of  Nature,  with  a guide  divine. 


c.  s.  itAUNicrr. 

AwH'liilc  I'^iUliir.  I’hi.  S«'U'ly. 
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By  \V.  D.  Littlb,  ’08. 

The  sun  had  just  gone  down  and  darkness  was  fast 
stealing  over  the  land  when  a middle-aged  man  seated 
^iniself  on  the  great  piazza  of  his  New  Mexico  home. 
^ he  glanced  down  the  broad  driveway  in  front  of  his 
house  and  at  the  road  into  which  it  led,  his  thoughts  sud- 
denly went  back  to  his  youth  and  strange  figures  seemed 
pass  before  his  eyes.  The  one  word  “Kate”  faintly 
escaped  his  lips,  and  these  are  the  pictures  that  passed 
through  his  brain : 

h'rank  Stranton  was  the  son  of  a North  Carolina  far- 
He  was  very  ambitious  in  his  3’outh,  and  besides 
'vorking  much  for  his  father,  he  went  to  school  a great 
P^rt  of  his  time,  lie  was  not  exceptionally  bright,  but 

y diligent  study  was  oreiiared  for  college  when  very 
young. 

I^ate  Rodman  was  the  only  daughter  of  a well-to-do 
^ and  business  man.  She  was  considered  by  all  to 
P^'^ttiest  and  most  charming  maiden  in  the  whole 
alwaj’s  wore  a plea.sant  expres* 

dark* 

* - lunii,  Iiiavt^-  « indCCd 

^ beautiful  to  behold, 
tance  Frank  and  Kate  were  only  a short  dis- 

oftgn  ^Part,  and  when  they  were  children  they  could 
lay  h / *^*'^'*^  playing  together  in  the  large  meadow  that 
^®8an*^r^'^  homes.  As  they  grew  older,  Frank 

Maiden  ^ preference  for  Kate  over  all  other 

he  ha^r  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  only  ideal  person 

^vtr  seen,  giie  was  just  one  j'cnr  his  junior,  and 
6 


''-MC  tKXlKl  llUJ 

community.  Her  face 


bro*'*'  " black  hair,  1 

^'yes,  and  slender  form,  made  a figure  that  ii 
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they  made  a handsome  couple.  On  going  to  college,  his 
love  for  her  did  not  wane,  but  steadily  grew  stronger  as 
the  years  passed. 

When  Frank  graduated,  he  returned  home  for  a fe^ 
weeks’  rest  before  taking  up  his  position  with  a large 
business  firm  in  Virginia.  During  this  time  many  even- 
ings found  him  at  the  Kodman  home,  and  Kate  always 
gave  him  a cordial  welcome.  She  appeared  to  him 
grow  prettier  and  more  entertaining  every  day.  Finally 
the  time  for  his  departure  drew  near  and  he  would 
away  for  two  years.  The  night  before  he  was  to  leave? 
he  went  to  bid  Kate  adieu.  She  met  him  at  the  doo^ 
with  a smile  on  her  face,  and  he  thought  he  had  ne'^r 
before  seen  such  a lovely  creature.  Finally,  at  Frank® 
riMpiest,  th(*y  took  a stroll  down  the  broad  road  that  le 
liy  the  housi?.  It  was  a beautiful  night  in  August. 
full  moon  shone  down  in  all  her  majestic  glory, 
stars  twinkled  as  if  their  sole  dut}*  was  to  please  the 
of  man.  Tin*  cry  of  the  night  birds  could  Ik*  heanl  ' 
the  distant  forest.  The  continual  hi.ssing  of  the 
insects  showinl  that  life  yet  existetl  among  the 
The  sweet  fragrance  of  the  clover  and  other  wild  ^ 
wafted  gently  through  the  air.  And  as  the  large  r 
in  the  neighboring  village  slowly  sounded  the 
ten,  I'-rank  and  Katii  stopped  in  the  shadow  of 
oak  that  stoisl  by  the  road.  While  standing  here,  * 
for  the  tlr.st  tinu*,  asked  Kate  to  Is*  his  wife  and  ri*ee 
an  answer  in  the  negative. 

“Kate,”  Frank  askeil,  “is  it  |s>ssible  you  do  no^^ 
for  me?  You  know  1 have  loved  you  and  you  oo^- 
thes(!  many  years.  I have  worketl  hanl  trying 
pare  myself  for  life,  but  what  will  life  Is*  worth 
you?  Would  you  consent  to  some  time  l>e«-onie  my 
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“Fi-aiik,”  repliod  Kate  in  a somewhat  stammering 
voice,  “1  know  yon  liave  been  a very  dear  friend  to  me — 
but  I — I can  not  marry  yon.” 

“Do  yon  not  love  ims  or  why  do  yon  refuse  me?  Have 
all  my  efforts  to  win  your  affections  come  to  nothing?” 

“Oh ! Frank,”  interrupted  Kate,  “please  do  not  ask  me 
that.  I can  not  tell  yon  now.  Perhaps  1 will  some- 
time, but  I can  not  now.  Go  and  forget  me  and  make 
the  man  yon  are  destined  to  make.” 

“Forget  you?”  asked  Frank  hurriedly.  “Before  I 
could  do  that,  I would  have  to  tear  this  heart  from  my 
body.  l.\)rjrot  yon?  Oh!  that  I could,  but  ’tis  impos- 
ijupossible.” 

Both  were  sihmt  for  a few  minutes.  Frank  stood  gaz- 
'og  into  her  eyes  as  though  he  were  reading  her  very 
t^'oughts.  Ho  then  spoke,  but  in  a rather  hesitating 

’Uanner : 


^ on  then  aibsolntely  refuse  me?” 


' .you  insist  on  a definite  answer,  that  is  right,”  was 
•‘cr  slow 

ce  imnuMi lately  took  such  a saddened  apimar- 


slow  rejily. 

IBs  fsua 

as  to  show  that  mighty  struggles  were  going  on 
cast  ing  his  eyes  on  the  ground  at  his  feet, 
B talking  to  some  unswn  person. 

" Blink  that  life  has  come  to  this!  My  father  old 
for  *^^'**^*^^  iieljih^s;  my  mother  already  gone;  I in  debt 
has  ^‘‘‘^^ege  education;  and  now  my  dearest  friend 
she  ' ut  th(‘  last  moment!  I know  not  where 

lov(/i'*^*^  what  she  may  do,  but  no  man  will  ever 

day  ^ imve  loved  her.  I hope  she  will  learn  some 

stayj'''"  ^ I am  going  now  and  going  to 

uw,  don’t  be  rash,”  salil  Kate  in  a soft  voice.  “Pray 
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do  not  let  me  have  any  influence  over  your  life  or  char- 
acter.” 

Frank  started  at  the  sound  of  her  voice  as  one  aroused 
from  a deep  sleep.  “Never  again  will  I look  on  your 
face  unless  you  send  for  me,”  he  said  in  a de.spairing 
tone. 

“Are  we  to  remain  friends?  she  asked. 

“Yes,  if  you  desire  it.” 

They  walked  back  to  the  house  without  saying  a word. 
Both  seemed  to  have  been  wrapped  in  thought.  At  the 
gate,  she  offered  him  her  hand.  He  barely  touched  the 
end  of  lier  fingers  and,  without  speaking,  hurried  down 
the  road.  He  hardly  know  what  he  did  on  his  waV 
home.  His  brain  was  all  in  a whirl.  Had  he  been 
dreaming  or  had  she  really  refu.sed  him?  On  reaching 
his  room,  he  did  not  retire  immediately,  but  sat  down  by 
the  window  to  smoke.  The  smoke  made  him  worse.  A® 
threw  the  cigar  down,  undres.sed,  and  went  to  lied,  but 
could  not  sleep.  The  hours  passed,  one,  two,  three,  four> 
and  yet  no  sl(!ep  came  to  him,  and  when  morning  dawned, 
h(*  had  a severe  headache.  He  left  home  early  that  morn- 
ing, but  in.stead  of  going  to  Virginia,  he  went  directly  to 
New  Mexico.  Here  he  worked  diligently  for  four  or 
yeans  and  soon  had  accumulated  a nice  little  fortune- 
He  then  bought  a farm  and  began  fanning  and  stock  rai® 
ing.  In  ten  yimrs  after  he  left  North  Carolina  he  v\a^ 
one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  the  whole  coininnnity 
which  he  lived.  There  was  one  thing,  however,  the  peop  ® 
could  not  understand,  and  that  was  his  disjiosition  t^ 
ward  women.  It  was  said  that  he  was  never  seen 
speak  to  a lady  for  years  after  his  arrival  in  the  ^ 

Such  actions  on  his  part,  of  course,  created  many  r^ 
in  reganl  to  his  former  life,  but  no  one  conld  sncceeo 
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getting  him  to  talk  about  it.  It  was  once  reported  that 
he  liad  been  heard  to  exclaim  to  himself : 

“It’s  too  late  now.  She  will  never  send  for  me.  I 
will  die  without  her.” 

As  Frank  rushed  away  and  left  Kate  standing  at  the 
gate  that  August  night,  she  did  not  go  in  at  once,  but 
stood  motionless  watching  his  disjippearing  figure.  A 
strange  feeling  seemed  to  come  over  her.  Did  she  really 
Jove  him  or  not?  When  he  was  out  of  sight,  she  flew  to 
her  room,  fell  on  the  bed,  covered  her  face  in  her  hands, 
and  began  to  weep.  The  words,  “I  will  never  look  on 
your  face  again  unless  you  send  for  me,”  continually 
^ang  in  her  ears.  Finally,  brushing  away  the  tears  from 
her  eyes,  she  rose  from  the  bed,  and  in  a firm,  determined 
aianner  said : 

“1  can’t  help  it.  I promis(Hl  mother  I would  do  as  she 
wished  me,  and  I have  kept  my  word.  I will  try  to  for- 
Ket  him.” 


She  then  retired  and  went  to  sleep,  but,  despite  her 
^^termination  to  think  no  more  of  Frank,  she  was  con- 

'aually  awakened  by  dreadful  dreams  of  him  and  the 
future.’ 


the  months  passed,  the  fame  of  Kate’s  l)eauty  was 
Spread  abroad  and  she  had  many  suitors.  In  about  six 
^^r.s  .aftor  Frank  loft,  she  was  marrie<l  to  a rich  banker, 
at  tf  together  peacefully  for  two  or  three  years,  but 
ga  n-*'*'*^  *^'*^*^  time  her  husband  iK'gan  drinking  and 

Kat ' would  often  go  home  at  night  and  treat 

aian^'  Jadter  than  his  dog.  She  spent 

diti  ^ ^ ‘^^‘^‘Tless  night  grieving  over  her  degradc'd  con- 
tjapk*\  *"'***^’  spite  of  herself,  her  thoughts  would  go 

drear  ” ’"*d  his  parting  words.  One  cold  and 

^aitin  about  twelve  o’clock,  ns  she  was  sitting 

8 for  her  ungrateful  husband  to  ndurn,  he  sud- 
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denly  rushed  into  the  room,  and,  trying  to  suppress  his 
emotions,  exclaimed : 

“Kate,  we  must  leave  here  immediately.  I lost  every- 
thing I had  to-night  and  have  stolen  twenty-five  thou- 
sand dollars  from  the  bank.  Get  read}’.  We  must  go. 
If  I stay  here  till  morning,  I am  gone  for  good.” 

- “Oh!  Harry,”  she  exclaimed,  “you  don’t  mean  to  say 
you  have  done  sucl4.a  desperate  deed  as  that?” 

“Yes  I do,  too,  and  we  have  no  time  to  lose.  Get  on  a 
move;  we  must  leave  on  the  next  train.” 

“I  can  not  go  to-night.  What  would  my  people  siiy-^ 
I will  not  go.”  She  then  began  crying  a.s  though  her 
heart  were  rent  asunder. 

“Yes,  you  must  go,”  he  .said,  in  a maddened  tone.  “You 
shall  go;  so  get  ready  and  be  quick  about  it.” 

She,  seeing  there  was  no  other  course  to  pursue,  beguu 
to  get  things  in  order.  This  was  soon  done,  and  at  three 
o’clock  they  boarded  the  fast  train  going  West. 

As  l''rank’s  business  increased,  he  was  often  compellco 
to  be  away  from  home  a week  or  more  at  a time  looking 
after  his  busine.ss  in  the  different  cities  of  Texas. 
on  one  of  the.se  trips,  he  was  sitting  one  night  in  a ho  ^ 
lobby  in  Tasco.ssi.  Suddenly  a man  and  woman  entert 
the  hotel  and  registered  as  ^Ir.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Frank  glanced  at  the  man  and  noticed  that  he  ha 
shei^pish-looking  eye.  He  could  not  see  the  face  of 
woman.  For  the  next  day  or  two  he  oKsciwcd  the  nu^^ 
gazing  at  him  several  times,  but  could  not  imagine  vi 
he  meant,  and  paid  very  little  attention  to  it. 

Having  fmislKHl  his  business  in  Tascosa  late 
noon,  he  returniMl  to  his  room  and  lockc<l  up  a fe« 
dnnl  dollars  in  his  trunk.  He  then  went  down 
per.  Supper  was  not  ready,  however,  and  he  deci 
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go  back  to  his  room  to  wait.  On  approaching  the  door 
he  heard  something  on  the  inside.  He  listened  cau- 
tiously and  could  distinguish  a noise  that  resembles  some 
one  meddling  with  a lock.  Ue  opened  the  door  without 
finy  sound  and,  sure  enough,  there  was  the  strange  man, 
with  his  hack  to  Frank,  trying  to  unfasten  the  trunk. 

“What  do  you  want  in  there?”  Frank  asked  in  a calm 
■Voice. 

The  man  jumped  to  his  feet  and  made  a rush  for  the 
*ioor,  hut  Frank  stopped  in  front  of  him.  As  he  did  so 
the  man  jerked  out  his  revolver  and  began  to  shoot.  lie 
fired  once,  hut  the  hall  went  wild,  and  before  he  could 
fire  again  Frank  had  shot  and  he  fell  lifeless  to  the  floor. 
The  news  of  the  tragedy  spread  rapidly  through  the 
fiouse  and  the  man’s  wife  was  summoned  to  the  room. 
®he  went  in  and  gazed  silently  at  the  dead  body  for  an 
tostant.  Then  raising  her  eyes  they  met  Frank’s.  They 
®eeni  to  have  recognized  each  other  immediately.  I’or 
Several  minutes  they  stood  thus  gazing  into  each  other’s 
*^yes,  and  then  Frank  slowly  uttered : 

I have  broken  my  word.” 

llerc  the  old  man  was  disturbed  in  his  meditations  by 
one  calling  him  from  within,  and  as  he  rose  and 
^®nt  into  the  house,  ho  was  heard  to  say: 

^^•'^te  indeed  was  a beautiful  girl,  hut  fate  had  decreed 
®he  should  never  he  my  wife.” 
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THE  WAITING  MARY 

By  Arthub  Ranbs,  08. 


I. 

She  came  long  ere  the  morning  dawned, 
While  night  yet  wrapped  the  land ; 

She  waited  and  wept  in  the  gloom  alone 
For  the  touch  of  the  Master’s  hand. 

II. 

She  longed  to  behold  the  bleeding  brow, 
To  see  His  visage  bright, 

To  lean  her  head  upon  His  breast 
And  touch  His  garments  white. 

III. 

While  the  sentinels  dreamed  she  stole 
Like  a shadow  near  the  carven  tomb 

To  find  but  His  garments  lying  theie 
Hright  ’mid  inner  gloom. 

IV. 

Then  her  soul  in  its  helpless  agony 
Fell  down  in  the  dust  to  die, 

Hut  lo,  in  the  night  the  Master’s  form 
And,  the  Master’s  voice,  “Tis  I, 

V. 

“Tenderest  heart,  why  weepest  thou. 

Now  grief  and  gloom  are  fled; 

Behold  these  blmling  wounds;  I am  He 
That  liveth  and  was  dead.” 
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By  K.  L.  McMillan. 

Dan  McSweene,  my  first  cousin  on  my  mother’s  side, 
came  from  Scotland  at  the  age  of  thirty , intending  to  try 
Uis  chances  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Shortly  after 
arriving  he  spent  about  a week  with  me  on  my  farm  in 
the  southern  part  of  North  Carolina— Richmond  County, 
to  be  specific. 

Lumber  River  was  at  that  time  the  dividing  line  be- 
tween Richmond  and  Robeson  counties,  and  as  my  hou^ 
is  only  about 'three  hundred  yards  from  the  stream,  it 
was  my  greatest  delight,  during  the  summer  months,  to 
«Peml  at  least  two  hours  every  day  swimming  in  the 
river,  the  water  of  which  is  as  pure  and  clear  as  that  of 
a mountain  stream. 

On  the  first  day  that  I went  in  with  Dan,  I saw  that  he 
an  exceedingly  good  swimmer  and  began  to  question 
i'iai  as  to  where  he  learned  his  “antics.” 

*^I’ve  been  swimming  since  I was  knee-high  to  a pig 
track,”  lie  replied.  “My  father’s  house  was  upon  the 
i^aaks  of  Lake  Lair,  and  I almost  liveil  in  the  water  in 
''arm  weather;  and  while  at  Edinburgh  in  school  I sup- 
pose I spent  more  time  in  the  pool  than  at  work  on  my 
text-books.  Hy  the  way,  did  I ever  tell  you  of  a time 
'vhen  my  swimming  ability  was  of  no  avail?” 

No,  let’s  have  it,”  I answered,  while  after  donning  our 
‘ght  summer  clothing  we  stretched  out  upon  the  grass. 
“It  was  in  this  way,”  said  Dan,  “while  in  school  at 
'Ihiburgh  I became  very  closely  attached  to  a young 
"jaa,  Neill  Patterson.  lie  and  I were  together  almost 
tl>e  time,  and  were  as  inseparable  as  two  brothers. 
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Well,  the  same  old  story  was  repeated ; we  decided  to  see 
which  one  of  us  could  win  the  love  of  a certain  girl.  The 
contest  became  warmer  and  warmer  until,  finally,  the 
fates  decided  I won  the  hand  of  the  prize,  and  we  were 
engaged  to  mari-y  three  months  after  T graduated.  Xeill 
was  absolutely  lu'art-hroken  when  I told  him  that  Sallie 
McKinnon  and  I were  engagcnl  to  marry.  I tried  in 
every  way  possible  to  continue  friendly  relations  with 
Neill,  hut  he  refused  to  sp(*ak,  and  so  I decided  to  let 
matt(;rs  go  on  as  they  were  and  thought  that  probably 
he  u ould  some  day  lay  aside  his  enmitv. 

On  llie  20th  of  August,  after  I graduated  in  May, 
Sallie  McKinnon  and  I were  marrie<l,  and  all  things 
went  on  smoothly. 

“()n(‘  day,  after  1 had  lM*en  married  about  three  vears, 

I received  a letter  from  Neill.  In  it  he  .statetl  that  his 
fath(*r  Imd  i-ecently  died  and  he  was  left  the  sole  occu- 


panl,  besides  a number  of  servants,  of  a large,  old  castle. 
He  said  that  he  had  thrown  aside  all  hard  feelings  and 
that  he  wautisl  me  to  visit  him,  as  he  was  .-o  nenous  and 
wrought  up  over  his  father’s  death  that  he  felt  that  if  he 
remained  much  longer  in  that  old  ca.stle  alone  he  would 
go  crazy.  I read  the  letler  over  to  Sallie,  and  she  iM'gge^ 
me  not  to  go,  as  she  felt  sun*  that  Neill  had  lost  bis 


reason  and  that  he  might  kill  me.  I lauglnsl  at  her 
foolish  remarks  and  told  her  that  I would  vmit  Neill,  but 


would  not  b(‘  gongi  inon*  than  a we(*k. 

The  morning  after  1 had  received  Neill’s  letter  I sad- 
dle<l  my  b(‘st  hors(*,  J(K‘,  and  set  oiit  on  niy  forty-nu’Ie 
ride.  It  was  in  the  month  of  June,  and  as  it  is  right 
cool  up  there  at  that  time  of  the  year,  I pu.shed  my  horse 
through  in  a good,  steady  gait.  I arrive<l  at  the  Patter- 
son IMac(‘  about  6 o’clock  p.  in.;  left  iiiy  steed  in  charg® 
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of  a servant,  whom  I found  waiting  at  the  end  of  the 
iane,  and  made  my  way  toward  the  castle. 

“It  was  a grand  scene  which  I faced.  The  branches  of 
the  sturdy  oaks  lapped  over  the  road  in  such  a way  that 
the  lane  appeared  as  an  opening,  surrounded  by  a green 
wall,  at  the  end  of  which  could  be  seen  the  massive 
double  door  which  opened  into  the  hall  of  the  castle. 
OiUi  thing  about  the  place  impressed  me  especially,  and 
tliat  was”  the  deathlike  stillness  which  reigned  about. 
1'iie  song  of  no  bird  was  heard,  not  a leaf  rustled,  no  dog 
Was  heard  to  bark  as  I approached  the  castle,  and  then, 
for  the  first  time,  as  a strange  feeling  crept  over  me,  I 
tliought  of  my'wife’s  warning.  I laughed  at  my  foolish 
thoughts  and,  whistling  a bit  of  a tune,  I mounted  the 
steps,  N(m11  met  )ne  at  the  door;  but  mercy!  the  man’s  ap- 
pearance shocked  me!  lie  did  not  swm  like  Xeill,  the 
strong,  robust  chum  of  my  school  days,  llis  face  naa 
fhin  and  haggard  and  his  large,  expressive  blue  eyes  had 
'^onken  deep  into  their  sockets  and  rested  upon  me  in  a 
^ihl  hut  piteous  glare. 

“ ‘t'ome  in,  Dan,’  he  said,  after  grasping  my  hand  with 
a force  which  1 did  not  think  was  in  his  weak  frame, 
ffo  then  walked  to  a lounge  nearby,  fell  limply  upon  it 
®^od  motioned  me  to  take  a seat  beside  him. 


, ^^ell,  Neill,’  1 began  in  as  jolly  a mood  as  possible, 

remember  1 wrote  you  that  I wanted  to  sleep  in  a 

^^hd  fovsaken  room,  so  that  I can  say  after  leaving 

j^r'  that  I had  spent  a while  in  a true  Highland  Castle. 

'^”Ppos(‘  you  have  me  a bed  in  a distant  room  as  I re- 
^rio.st(Hl.?’ 

th*'  ? ' ^ 

I h.r^  building.  Well,  the  one  which 

"^'e  selectwl  for  you  is  on  the  northeast  corner  of  this 
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floor.  No  oue  has  slept  in  that  room  since  ‘Red  Gaunt- 
let’s’ nephew  was  murdered  in  there,  and  knowing  that 
you  are  not  superstitious,  I have  arrangwl  the  room  for 
you.’ 

“After  hearing  about  the  butchery  which  took  place  in 
my  sleeping  apartment,  I could  not  suppress  a shudder, 
which  thrilled  me  from  head  to  foot.  The  surroundings, 
too,  helped  to  make  me  feel  somewhat  nervous.  It  had 
grown  dark  in  the  meantime,  Neill  had  lighted  a candle 
and  had  placed  it  on  a table  in  the  center  of  the  hall- 
Deer-horns  were  nailed  to  the  wall  for  hat  racks;  two  or 
three  long  rifles  rested  upon  a web-covered  gun  rack, 
from  wliich  hung  a shot  sack  and  powder  horn.  Upon 
the  various  objects  around,  flickering  shadows  danced, 
made  by  the  sputtering  flame. 

“A  servant  soon  announced  supper,  and  .shortly  aftof 
Neill  and  I had  left  the  dining-room  we  were  aga*® 
seated  upon  the  lounge  in  the  hall. 

Dan,  do  you  know  that  I am  almost  crazy?’ 

Neill,  resting  his  hands  upon  my  shoulders  and  looking 
straight  into  my  eyes.  ‘Since  my  father’s  death  I can’t 
sleep.  I don’t  enjoy  hunting,  I am  restless  all  the  time, 
and  am  not  satisfied  with  anything  I eat  Dan,  I feci  o 
spasm  coming  on  now  and  I can’t  stop  it.  My  Imad  is 
heavy.  I believe  I am  dying.  Save  me.’  With  that  tb® 
man  fell  (o  the  floor  b(*fore  I could  seize  him.  Ue  then 
clutched  his  fingers  into  the  rng  and  clinched  his  teetbj 
while  the  white  color  in  his  face  turneil  to  a palc-grecn- 
The  man  then  turncnl  his  eyes  upon  me.  I screamed  fe 
the  servants  at  the  top  of  mv  voice.  A.  dieadfnl  ba 
8(?iz(>(l  me  and  I wantxnl  to  break  from  the  house  and  fle^' 
but  I knew  that  it  would  never  do  to  leave  my 
in  the  agonies  of  death.  To  whatever  part  of  the  ha  ^ 
went  the  ey(*s  of  the  man  were  upon  me.  He  would  tn 
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his  hejid  around,  the  rest  of  his  body  remaining  motion- 
less, while  his  eyes  rested  upon  me  in  a steady,  piercing, 
pleading  way.  I again  screamed  for  help.  Just  then 
a door,  which  1 had  seen  before,  opened  and  a low, 
Crinkled,  gray-haired  man  clad  in  black  walked  slowlj 
into  the  hall,  bearing  several  small  bottles  in  his  hands. 

“ ‘Bring  that  man  to  life,’  I said,  ‘he  is  dying.’ 

“ ‘Young  man,’  spoke  my  companion  in  a dry,  squeaky 
hut  convincing  tone,  ‘sit  down  and  keep  quiet,’ 

“ ‘Knowing  nothing  else  to  do,  I watched  the  proceetl- 
iugs  of  the  Doctor,  for  such  I took  him  to  be.  He  then 
^®ry  deliberately  jioured  some  powder  from  each  of  four 
small  bottles  and,  after  cutting  a slight  wound  in  the  side 
the  patient’s  neck,  sprinkled  the  mixture  on  the  cut 
mid  was  gone  like  a Ihush,  as  if  through  the  wall  itself. 
^^*11  then  sprang  to  his  feet  and  looked  about,  as  if 
‘'^^mkening  from  sleep. 

Oh,  yes,”  he  said,  ‘this  is  Dan.  Well  Dan,  as  it  is 
getting  late  and  1 know  you  are  tired  from  your  ride,  so 
will  go  to  bed.’  I was  so  stupifiod  on  seeing  the  man 
‘‘^vivod  so  readily  that  1 at  once  followed  him  without 
^ping  any  questions.  Neill,  bearing  the  candle,  led  me 
and  upstairs,  through  a numlier  of  doors  and 
iloo^**^'*  *^’mty  rooms  and  halls  until  finally  he  opened  a 
me  the  candle  and  was  gone  before  I could 
lafn  I walk(‘d  into  the  room,  which  con- 

Th  furniture  excejit  the  be<l  and  a single  chair, 

ijj  "^^1*^  were  made  of  stone  covered  with  a thick  coat- 
f'Sht^  ^^'*"*'**^’  only  place  for  the  entrance  of 

stronr*'^  small,  fixed  window  covered  over  with 
®at  do  ^ placed  the  candle  on  the  floor, 

’ip  and' V"  '-hair  and  jirepared  for  l>ed.  I then  got 
with  tl  ^ door,  which  T found  was  made  of  steel 

m edges  covered  with  wax.  which  caused  it  to  fit  as 
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closely  to  the  framework  as  if  they  were  one  piece.  I 
wondered  what  was  the  object  in  having  the  door  to  fit 
so  closely;  but  I soon  forgot  about  it  and  went  to  bed. 

“As  sore  as  I was  from  my  day’s  ride  it  was  impossible 
for  me  to  go  to  sleep.  A thousand  thoughts  crossed  niy 
mind;  who  was  the  old  doctor?  was  ‘Red  Gauntlet’s’ 
nephew  really  slain  in  this  room?  why  did  the  door  fit 
so  tightly?  All  of  the.se  thoughts  and  many  others  passed 
through  my  mind  until  I became  .so  nen-ous  that  I could 
not  go  to  sleep.  I thought  of  my  wife  in  our  little  cot- 
tiige  only  forty  miles  away,  and  it  seemed  that  if  I 
only  on  the  highway  I would  be  there  before  sunrise. 
After  rolling  and  tumbling  in  the  beti  for  at  least  tw" 
houis,  I dozed  off  into  a restless  sleep;  but  scarcely  hsd 
I gotten  to  sleep  when  I rose  up  in  the  bed,  almost 
startled  to  death  by  a strange  sound.  On  investigation 
I found  it  to  be  only  the  ticking  of  my  watch.  It 
harder  for  me  to  get  to  sleep  this  time  than  at  first,  as  ^ 
was  trembling  like  a leaf  and  could  actually  lu*ar  mj 
heart  Ix'ating.  I spent  the  next  hour  or  so  in  spasmod'*^ 
sl(‘ep,  until  I raised  up  on  my  elbows  and  saw  somethio» 
shining  brightly  where  the  wall  and  ceiling  met. 
Iook(>d  somewhat  like  a polished  silver  plate,  but 
it  was  the  only  light  place  in  the  pitchKlark  room  I 
not  t(dl.  I pinehed  myself  to  see  that  I was  awake,  ao 
cairlessly  hdting  my  hand  fall  over  the  edge  of  the  bed- 
llh  uh.  It  makes  me  shudder  now  to  think  of  it^ 
hand  wa.s  in  water.  I stood  up  in  the  In'd  and 
about  me,  and  from  a faint  moonlight  which  stream^ 
through  the  small  window  I .saw  that  the  floor  ^ 

<*red  with  wafer  alxuit  two  feet  deep.  I again 
the  bright  spot  on  the  top  of  the  wall  and  knew  tha  ^ 
was  the  light  of  the  moon  shining  on  water  as  it  j 
from  a large  pipe,  which  barely  projected  an  ine 
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was  dumbfounded  at  my  situation  and  realizeil  then — 
but  ah!  too  late!— that  Neill  Patterson  was  satisfying 
bis  veugeanee.  I knew  then  the  reason  for  the  closely 
fitting  door  and  cemented  wall.  I rushed  for  the  door, 
bopiiig  to  escape,  hut  found  that  it  had  locked  on  closing. 
The  water  which  had  trickled  down  the  wall  almost 
Noiselessly  began  to  pour  faster,  then  to  gush  forth  in  a 
nughty  roll  until  it  began  to  rock,  and  lap  and  slosh  over 
tlie  room.  I leaped  upon  the  bed  and  screamed  for  help. 
I oalled  for  Neill  to  come,  in  the  name  of  all  things 
®aered,  and  set  me  free,  but  I could  hardly  hear  my  own 
'^Nice,  so  deafening  was  the  sound  of  the  water.  It  was 
••isiiig  fast.  I was  standing  up  in  the  bed  and  the  water 
Was  above  my  knees.  Again  and  again  I called  for  help, 
'*ut  the  mada-ush  of  the  water  from  the  pipe  drowned  my 


''Nice,  and  the  surge  of  the  waves  almost  washed  my  feet 
^•■om  under  me.  ‘What  use,’  T reasoned,  ‘is  there  for  me 
h'  call  for  helj)  when  this  is  Neill’s  method  of  ridding  the 
'''oi’ld  of  Dan  l^IcSwwne?’  I remained  standing  in  the 
NNd  until  I began  to  think  of  the  horrible  death  which 
lae.  I,  a good  swimmer,  to  be  drowned  in  an 
NN^losure.  To  swim  until  my  head  was  against  the  ceil- 
strangle  as  a suckling  babe  and  drown.  The 
^^ater  had  risen  above  my  waist  and  I decided  to  climb 
lo'^?  liead-board  of  the  bwl  and  thus  remain  alive  as 
he(Dt*^^  fiNssible.  I perclu'd  upon  the  top  of  the  rickety 
Np  «i‘ivering  with  cold,  awaited  my  fate.  Up, 

and  r ***’’‘'^^Nrous  water  rose  until  I could  reach  down 
Nakb  .*  '*  '*•  hand.  It  was  soon  above  my 

in  a half-standing  posture,  my  head  was 
to  cap  '‘‘‘‘t'Ng.  In  this  extreme  peril  I again  l)Ogan 
once  1 ''Nip.  I ])rayed.  1 thought  of  my  wife  in  our 
^511  home,  oh  my ! the  number  of  thoughts  that 

a man’s  mind  when  he  kih's  that  only  death 
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awaits  him.  The  water  was  still  rising,  but  not  so  fast 
It  was  two  feet  from  the  ceiling,  thus  leaving  my  head 
and  shoulders  exposed.  Slower  and  still  slower  the 
water  rose,  giving  me  more  time  to  think  of  my  horrible 
death.  I thought  of  leaping  forward  into  my  persecutor 
and  thus  rid  myself  of  the  suspense.  I tore  at  the  ceil- 
ing frantically  and  screamed  again  and  again  for  help 
amidst  curses  and  prayers.  !My  head  only  was  now  ex- 
posed and  the  water  was  gradually  rising.  My  head  was 
sore  from  pressing  it  against  the  ceiling.  I called  on 
Neill  in  the  name  of  God  to  save  his  old  schoolmate,  Mc- 
Sweene.  I cried  like  a baby  in  my  despair  as  I pressed 
my  head  backward  to  keep  the  water  from  entering  my 
mouth.  What’s  that!  God  be  praised!  A sound  was 
heard  in  the  room  above  me.  I called  out  again  and,  as 
I did  so,  the  water  gushed  into  my  mouth.  I was  strung* 
ling.  A trap  door  flew  open  and  I was  seized  by  an  arai 
and  dragged  through. 

“Over  me  stood  the  long-bearded  doctor,  who  had 
treated  Neill  Patter.son  in  his  spasm.  After  the  old  naiD 
had  b(>at(?n  me  on  the  back  and  rolled  me  over  several 
times  I was  able  to  breathe  freely.” 

“ ‘Your  life  is  at  stake,’  spoke  the  doctor  in  a hurried 
whisper,  ‘and  not  a word  must  you  utter  until  you  are  on 
the  highway.’  I then  hastily  put  on  a seiwant’s  clothing 
and  followed  my  benefactor  up  rickety  stairs,  whieh 
wound  about  in  every  direction,  until  we  came  to  the 
large  hall  in  which  were  standing  several  men,  one  o 
whom  I could  recognize  by  the  dim  light  of  a candle  as 
Patterson. 

“ ‘Was  the  water  to  the  ceiling  before  you  left?’  ask 
Neill  of  the  doctor. 

“ ‘Yes,’  answered  the  latter,  ‘I  heard  him  beating  1 
water  ns  he  drowned.’ 
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“ ‘Who  is  that  with  you?’  asked  Patterson. 

“ ‘This  is  Archil)ald,  the  kitchen  man.  Come  on,  Archi- 
bald, I heard  a noise  at  the  lot.  Perhaps  some  animal  is 
huii<f  in  a crack.  Let’s  go  and  st*e.’ 

“ ‘Do  yon  think  you’ll  newl  any  help  at  the  lot?’  asked 
Neill. 

“ ‘I  think  not.  If  so  I’ll  call,’  answered  the  doctor,  as 
be  lead  the  way  down  the  steps.  Without  a word  we 
burricHl  to  the  lot  and  saddltxl  Joe  as  (piietly  as  possible. 
I "as  surprised  to  see  how  energetic  and  nimble  the  old 
was. 

“ ‘My  hoi’se  was  now  before  me,  and  I was  ready  to 
®iount,  hut  I was  anxious  to  know  before  leaving  who 
*^be  man  was  who  had  savinl  my  life. 

“ ‘And  who,’.  I asked,  ‘may  I tell  my  wife  and  friends 
^"ed  my  life  and  what  reason  did  you  have  in  doing  so?’ 

“ ‘Young  man,’  answered  my  companion,  ‘I  heard  you 
out  the  name  JMcSweene.  Hobert  McSweene  once 
^yod  my  life.  Is  h(!  any  relation  of  j-ours?’ 

dead  father,’  1 gasped,  ‘and  pray  tell  mo  your 


j sa^.ying  this  the  old  man  vanislunl  like  a shadow, 
spurred  my  horse  across  the  opcuiing  in  front  of  the 

, ^‘Otered  <lio  i-ninl  mul  <rnllnnwl  nwnv.  W’hile  rid- 


«r^l  * a i)art  of  his  trick  to  entrap  me?’ 

my  ‘Piestions  remain  unansweriHl  till  this  day,  as 

inf>  « * 'i  ^ Scotland  for  this  countrv  the  follow- 
's "eok.” 


7 
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MATHEMATICS 


By  J.  G.  Qarboll,  ’08. 


The  struggles  which  have  characterized  the  progress 
of  mathematics  from  its  earliest  beginning  in  the  distant 
Orient  to  its  present  status  should  be  and  are  of  para- 
mount interest  to  the  earnest  teacher.  A knowledge  of 
its  history  will  increase  that  interest,  which  is  so  essen- 
tial ill  teaching  any  subjc'ct.  It  will  aid  in  supplement- 
ing the  daily  drill,  and  thus  arouse  the  energ}’  of  the 
pupil. 

In  its  early  history  matheniaticrs  served  only  in  cas<^ 
of  mere  mechanical  computations.  The  Chinese  curn' 
culum  with  its  conservative  policy  did  much  to  check 
advancement  as  a science.  I.^ter  on  special  school® 
were  founded  for  instruction  in  its  branches.  Agai®® 
all  odds,  it,  as  a science,  kept  pace  with  the  civilizatio® 
of  the  world.  A sudden  revival  in  the  trading  ^ 
brought  civilization  and  mathematics  forward 
mighty  stride.  Another  crest  in  the  wave  of  their  joi^^ 
advancement  occiirri’d  when  the  Crusades  scattered 
sciimct's,  that  were  stagnated  in  the  east,  thniughout 
old  world.  Prior  to  this,  its  primary  value  had 
utilitarian,  but  now  the  philosophers  proclaimed  a 
tore  value  also.  This  was  di*stined  to  make  this  s ® 
the  primary  step  in  philosophy.  . j.j-g 

One  mathematician  remarked  that,  “Arithmetic  is 
a whetstone,  and  by  its  study  one  h*arns  to  thin 
tinctly,  cons(*cutively,  and  carefully.”  ^ y 

Thus  did  the  teachers  of  this  age  come  to  ^ ^jje 
the  self-activity  and  indei)endence  of  the  pupi  ‘ 
important  thing  in  bis  training.  And  in  the  futu 
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saw  that  mathematics  was  the  dominating  means  to  se- 
cure this  end.  Modern  educators  have  been  forced  to 
awake  to  its  paramount  importance,  because  of  its  direct 
relation  to  almost  every  form  of  human  activity.  It  is 
the  one  subject  from  which  every  element  of  falsity  can 
he  thrown  out.  No  other  study  can  boast  of  sentinels 
that  are  such  (memies  to  every  form  of  error,  whatever 
be  the  disguise.  This  science,  with  its  clearly  under- 
stood steps,  its  necessary  form,  and  its  logical  conclu- 
sions, tends  to  instill  the  ideals  of  accuracy  and  precision. 

Thus  a broad  utilitarian  value  linked  with  a culture 
Value  has  been  recognized,  but  the  former  has  not  and 
van  not  be  confined  to  elementary  mathematics.  This 
Value  is  of  as  much  importance,  and  of  as  much  use  to 
tbe  astronomer  in  obtaining  the  characteristics  of  the 
Pbuiet  Neptune  as  it  is  to  the  day  laborer  when  he  calcu- 
bites  his  expenses.  Arithmetic  servi*s  the  school  boy  in 
counting  his  marbles;  it  is  the  ideal  school-study  to  the 
typical  farmer;  it  is  indispensable  to  the  bookkeeper;  it 
constitutes  the  background  to  the  merchant’s  thoughts; 
is  the  king  of  studies  in  the  public  school;  it  is  empha- 
in  the  colleges;  it  plays  an  important  part  in 
*^Peciali/,(*(i  courses;  it  paves  the  way  for  the  natural 
sciences;  and  its  most  important  relation  is  to  the  me- 
ciianie  and  astronomer.  'Phese  statements  establish  the 
utilitarian  value,  which,  alone,  would  insure  it  a 
P'‘*‘iniuent  place  in  the  curriculum  of  the  generations  to 
coiue.  Wid,  j],j„  value,  vastly  improviHl  work  is  looked 
io  the  future*. 

Jbit  has  it  re'ally  a culture  value?  If  taught  correctly. 
***^^**^*^  lb(*  ideals  ueewsary  to  produce  a strong  monil 
^^^•Uaeter.  .\lthough  thi.s  view  does  not  alTect  ordinary 
tiisin(>s.s,  .sei'ins  uui)ractical,  yet  it  does  not  follow 
d s(‘rv(>s  no  valuabh*  purpose*.  We  could  not  afforel 
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to  be  ignorant  of  some  truths  brought  out  bj  this  value. 
There  comes  a time  in  the  life  of  a pupil  when  he  must 
leave  behind  him  the  tangible  and  concrete,  to  a certain 
extent,  and  launch  out  into  the  chaos  of  the  mysterious 
abstract.  Mathematics  blends  the  two  better  than  any 
other  subject.  It  can  serve  as  a bridge  and  thus  destroy 
the  troublesome  gulf  that  divides  the  concrete  from  th'i 
ab.stract.  This  is  a critical  point  in  the  education  of  th*^ 
child.  Its  rules  for  accurate  reasoning,  and  its  formality 
led  one  educator  to  say  that  it  should  be  taught  as  a 
logical  exercise. 

Ihyond  the  shadow  of  a doubt  the  pupil  needs 
training  in  Logic;  but  as  a science  it  is  too  ab.stract  fn*" 
his  untrained  mind.  Thus  the  school  ig  forced  to  adop"^ 
aritlinietic,  as  it  offers  the  best  opportunity,  nieth'-S^^ 
form,  and  idea  for  this  es.'iential  tramsition. 
an;  the  two  great  methods  of  Logic  (Induction  anJ 
Deduction)  more  clearly,  more  satisfactorily,  and  niur*' 
easily  exjjlaimMl  than  in  the  study  of  mathematics- 
the  student  is  enabled  to  plant  each  step  firmly  and 
cause  of  a definite  reason.  Nothing  is  left  hazy 
doubt.  The  well-trained  scientific  thinker,  skilled 
inductive  and  d('<luctive  processes,  ig  as  far 
l<M)se  observer  as  the  man  is  above  the  animal- 
pupil  comes  in  contact  with  the  principles 
n*sts  the  foundation  of  the  higher  and  more 
studies.  The  mind  is  strengthened  and  the  pupil 
ually  nc(|uin‘s  the  habit  of  demanding  a n^son  for 
step  in  ever}’  subject.  This  is  the  only  rea*  ‘ ' 
method  of  learning.  ^jjt 

One  educator  has  said  that  mathematics,  when  n 
witli  the  utilitarian  value  in  view,  gives 
W’hen  taught  with  the  culture  value  predominating* 
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not  only  knowledge,  but  that  which  transcends  knowl- 
edge,— power. 

Having  settled  the  aims,  the  one  important  thing  to 
the  teacher,  the  practical  part  in  the  school-room  claims 
some  attention.  Mathematicians  have  agreed  that  the 
ehild  should  begin  the  study  as  soon  as  he  can  read.  lu 
the  first  grades  objects  should  be  the  basis  of  number 
teaching. 

'i'he  notion  of  number  can  be  obtainetl  by  object  teach- 
First  le.ssons  an*  to  be  objective  and  concrete. 

't'he  instructor  is  surer  of  success  in  the  first  grades; 
*ocause  of  better  investigation,  better  books,  utilities  are 
and  induction  plays  the  important  part. 


Tile 


l>rogr(*ss  of  the  pupil  rests  with  the  ability  of  the 


e.icher.  At  this  time  the  instructor  is  to  be  in  the  lead, 
he  should  gradually  bring  the  subject-matter  to  the 
iig  students  in  a well  organized 

'iss  for  a while,  but  owing  to  the  diverse  aptitudes  of 
he  is  forced  to  bring  in  individual  teaching, 
he  spiral  method  seems  to  be  gaining  some  headway 
^ jring  the  last  few  years.  It  is  going  over  a subject  two 
tim  studying  the  harder  examples  each 

■'^I'iti  '"Pthod  is  shown  in  Colaw  and  Elwood’s 

•Uend'it^*^'^'  certain  limits  it  has  much  to  rccom- 

^‘^‘^her  should  carry  the  pupil  at  a suitable  pace, 
to  tho^'^"  iMiKsible  from  objects  rt*lated 

Pfomh  Thus  early  in  the  course  the  teacher  is 

Thehist*'^’  subject-matter  is  the  one  thing, 

a no^r  aiuis  that  should  l»e  linkinl  together, 

dis^'  lU’actical  work  of  the  school-room  ha-s 

*^he  teachii*^'^^'*^  ^^fter  all,  the  main  thing  that  declares 
'ttg  of  elementary  mathematics  a success  is  the 
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tact  of  the  teacher  to  command  the  best  that  there  is  in 
the  pupil.  The  instructor  should  interest  the  student, 
and  show  to  mankind  that  teaching  is  decidedly  an  art. 

Mathematics,  when  taught  correctly,  broadens  the 
pupil’s  mind,  points  out  a bridge  from  the  concrete  to 
the  abstract  and  paves  the  way  to  all  of  the  modem 
sciences. 
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STORIES  ABOUT  COLONEL  BENJAMIN  CLEVELAND 

By  0.  C.  Footb,  ’08, 


Of  all  the  fierce  frontiersman  whose  prowess  in  arms 
adorns  the  records  of  our  State  and  whose  activity  spread 
consternation  among  the  partisans  of  King  George  in 
the  Southern  campaigns  of  the  American  Kevolution, 
Qot  one  stood  higher  than  Col.  Benjamin  Cleveland,  who 
^’as  horn  May  28, 1738. 

It  is  related  of  Colonel  Cleveland  that  he  owned  a copy 
®f  a very  remarkable  hook,  entitled  The  Life  and  Adven- 
tures of  Mr.  Crotmcell,  written  by  a man  who  was  the 
son  of  a great  beauty,  named  Elizabeth  Cleveland,  a 
daughter  of  the  palace  of  Hampton  Court,  who  had  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  King  Charles  I,  and  who,  when 
Oliver  Cromwell  assumed  the  reigns  of  government,  won 
his  sympathies.  The  author  of  this  hook  was  their  off- 
spring. The  mother  subsequently  married  a Mr.  Bridges 
^^d  disappeared  from  further  notoriety.  To  this  book 
Colonel  Cleveland  attached  great  store  and  asserteil  that 
through  its  author  he  rightfully  claimeil  descent  from 
Oliver  Cromwell. 

the  year  1775  a number  of  heroic  men  from  Surry 
Of>unty  forme<l  a Committee  of  Safety.  Its  journal  has 
^cn  preserved,  ns  well  as  names  worthy  of  reconl.  Ben- 
I^min  Cleveland  was  the  Chairman,  'William  I>enoir  its 
®;^cretary.  Their  re.solutions  breathe  a determiue<l  re- 
®*^tance  to  the  English  government.  It  was  a simple 
^’^d  effective  league  for  the  protection  of  the  citizens, 
'^ijamin  Cleveland,  the  Chairman  of  this  Committee, 

one  of  the  most  active  and  resolute  heroes  of  the 
^^Grican  Bevolution,  and  his  name  is  worthily  pre- 
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served  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  counties  in  North 
Carolina,  lie  was  in  the  Provincial  Congress  which 
met  at  Hillsboro  August  21,  1775,  and  was  appointed  as 
Ensign  in  the  Second  Continental  Kegiment  raised  by 
the  State.  His  name  does  not  appear  in  the  rolls  of  this 
regiment,  hut  we  have  abundant  proof  that  Col.  Benja- 
min Cleveland  was  an  active  member,  and  a terror  to 
the  Tories. 

\Vhen  Wilkes  County  was  taken  from  Surry  (1777) 
he  was  one  of  the  first  members  elected  to  the  Legisla- 
ture; and  in  1779  was  elected  to  the  Senate.  He  had 
an  impediment  in  his  sjwech  which  prevented  anj'  effort 
at  oratory;  but  he  was  as  brave  as  he  was  patriotic- 
For  some  time  he  was  the  suiweyor  of  Wilkes  County. 

IVhen  Cleveland  was  only  twelve  years  old,  soin® 
drunken  rowdies  called  at  the  house  when  his  parents 
were  both  absent.  They  began  to  throw  the  stools  int‘^ 
th(?  fire.  Little  Ben.,  satisfied  as  to  what  his  father 
would  do  were  he  at  home,  snatched  the  rifle  from  the 
hooks  and  said,  “Gentlemen,  do  you  see  this?”  The.^ 
saw  it  and  the  j'outh’s  determined  attitude,  and  thinking 
discretion  the  Ix'tter  ])art  of  valor,  one  of  their  party 
said  to  the  othere,  “We  had  better  be  off;  we  don’t  kno"’ 
what  this  excitcKl  lad  might  do.”  So  the  brave  lad  put  to 
(light  the  lawles.s  drunkards,  and  save<l  his  fatbe  s 
property.  ^ 

On  one  occasion  two  Tories  (Jones  and  Cail)>  ‘ 
doiHid  and  atrocious  characters,  were  brought  be  ^ 
him.  Cleveland,  after  consulting  some  o(  the  loa 
m(*n  of  the  community,  hanged  them.  For  this  act 
was  indicted  in  the  Superior  Court  of  the 
Salisbury  for  murder,  but  on  a petition  to  the  Leg* 
ture  he  was  pardoned. 
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lie  was,  although  daring  and  rash,  a useful  officer, 
lie  commanded  the  left  wing  of  the  Americans  at  King’s 
Mountain,  October  7, 1780,  and  was  engaged  in  the  battle 
of  Guilford  Court  House. 

lie  took  part  in  the  following  expeditions:  In  1775  he 
became  an  ensign  in  Col.  Bobert  Howe’s  regiment,  lie 
was  in  the  Cross  Creek  Expedition  (1775),  in  the  Chero- 
kee War  under  General  Kutherford  (1776),  at  Brier 
Creek  in  1778-70,  at  Bamseur’s  Mills,  and  chased  Bryan’s 
iioted  band  of  Tories  from  the  State. 

The  brightest  laurels  won  by  Cleveland  were  gatheri?d 
en  Killer’s  Mountain.  Hayne  speaks  of  him  thus: 


“Now,  by  God’s  grace  we  have  them,” 

Cried  Cleveland,  my  noble  Colonel  he. 

Resting  to  pick  a Tory  off  quite  coolly  on  his  knee ; 

“Now,  by  God’s  grace,  we  have  them,  the  snare  is  subtly  set. 
The  game  is  bagged,  we  have  them  safe  as  pheasants  in  a net. 


Mill  Harrison,  a notcHl  Tory,  took  Cleveland’s  servant, 
Doss,  prisoner  and  hangwl  him  to  a dogwood, 
^oine  time  after  that  Harrison  was  caught  and  brought 
Cleveland.  Accompanied  by  several  of  his  servants, 
^^Icweland  led  Harrison  to  the  same  dogwood  on  which 
•‘e  haiigod  Doss.  “1  hope  you  will  not  hang  me,  Colonel,” 
l^intly  obs(‘rved  th<‘  tnunbling  wretch.  “Mhy  not?” 
“Mecause,”  said  the  abject  Tory,  “you  know  I am  a une- 
'*1  nian  in  the  neighborhood,  am  a good  mechanic,  have 
"orked  for  you  in  iieaceful  days,  and  can  not  well  be 
^PRied;  besid(?s  1 have  invented  perpetual  motion,  and  if 
now  suddenly  cut  otT,  the  world  will  lose  the  benefit 
’“y  'Hscovery,  1,  too,  have  heard  you  curse  Fanning 
^ * putting  prisoners  to  death.  Where  are  your  prin- 
^*^P  cs;  whore  is  yoiir  conscience?”  “Where  is  my  con- 
cattr'^'  ^ Cleveland,  “Where  are  my  horses  and 

you  have  stolen?”  “For  God  I will  do  this  deed. 
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and  justify  myself  before  high  heaven  and  my  country!” 
Run  up  the  hill,  Bill,  and  butt  him  off  the  log.  I’ll  show 
him  perpetual  motion.” 

“We  were  always  afraid,”  said  Mrs.  Jane  Miller,  “when 
Colonel  Cleveland  came  to  stay  over  night  with  us,  lest 


the  bedstead  should  prove  unequal  to  his  ponderous: 
weight.”  He  attained  the  weight  of  four  hundred  and  , 
fifty  pounds,  and  was  long  unable  to  rest  in  bed. 

There  is  a famous  spot  in  Watauga  County— then 
Wilkes  County, — called  “Riddle’s  Knob,”  which  derives  ^ 
its  name  from  a circumstance  of  the  capture  of  Colonel 
Cleveland  during  the  Revolution  by  a party  of  Tories 
headed  by  men  of  the  above  name — which  adds  the 
charm  of  heroic  association  to  the  loveliness  of  its  unri- 
valed scenery.  Cleveland  had  been  a terror  to  the  Tories.  ’ 
Two  notorious  members  of  their  band  had  been  captured 
by  him  and  hanged.  One  day  Cleveland  left  hi.s  camP 
and  went  with  one  or  two  of  his  servants  on  some  pri- 
vate business  to  New  River,  and  wasi  taken  prisoner  by 
Riddle’s  band  of  Tories,  at  the  Old  Fields  on  the  river. 
They  demanded  that  he  should  furnish  pa.sse8  for  them- 
But  “Old  Round  About,”  as  Cleveland  was  sometimes 
called,  had  a strong  suspicion  that  their  urgency  for  t 
pa.sses  betokened  that  the  moment  they  were  compli- 
his  days  would  be  numbered ; and  thus  but  a poor  hum 
he  purposely  retarded  his  task  as  much  as  possible,  lO 
ing  to  gain  time  for  the  unexpecte<l  relief, 
for  his  blunders  and  renewing  his  unwilling 
When  the  rcdief  came,  Benjamin  Cleveland,  conipre  i 
ing  the  situation,  tumble<l  off  the  prostrate  ?*\cci' 
side  opposite  to  his  friends,  le.st  their  balls  mig  ‘ 
dentally  hit  him,  and  exclaimed  in  his  joy,  at  t le 
his  voice,  “Huzza  for  brother  Bob!;  that’s  rig  * 
them  h — 1.” 
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Some  time  after  this  this  same  Riddle,  his  son,  and 
another  were  taken  prisoners  and  were  brought  before 
Cleveland  for  trial,  lie  hanged  all  three  of  them,  near 
the  MulbeiTy  Meeting-house,  now  Wilkesboro.  The 
large  oak  tree  is  still  standing  on  the  corner  of  the  court- 
house square  in  Wilkesboro  on  which  Cleveland  hanged 
these  three  Tories. 

Wells,  another  one  of  Riddle’s  band  that  had  aided  the 
capture  of  Cleveland  at  the  “Old  Fields,”  was  after- 
ward soon  capturtnl  by  a band  of  Cleveland’s  scouts, 
known  by  the  Tories  as  “Cleveland’s  Devils.”  Wells 
was  conveyed  to  Hughes’  Bottom.  Here  some  men  were 
at  work  in  the  cornfield.  Colonel  Cleveland,  who  had 
joined  those  having  the  prisoner  in  charge,  took  the 
plow  lines  from  the  horses  and  hanged  Wells  to  a tree 
on  the  river  bank.  While  Cleveland  was  tieing  the  rope 


around  Wells’  neck,  young  Gwyn,  Cleveland’s  son,  fil- 
ing sorry  for  Wells,  begged  his  father  not  to  hang  him. 
Colonel  Cleveland  replied,  “Jim,  my  son,  he  is  a bad 
nian ; we  must  hang  all  such  dangerous  Tories  and  get 
fbem  out  of  our  misery.” 

General  Lenoir  relates  a circumstance  that  occurred 
near  “Old  Mulberry  Meeting-house,”  while  there  on  some 
public  occasion.  The  rumor  was  spread  that  mischief 
Was  being  done  by  the  Tories.  Ix'noir  started  imme- 
<liately  to  his  horse,  which  was  hitched  some  distance. 
U"ay.  api)roacl»ed  his  horse  he  recognized  a man 

Ginning  ofT  from  the  opimsite  side.  He  haileil  him,  but 
'u  Wouldn’t  stop.  Lenoir  pursued  him  and  found  be 
*ud  stolen  one  of  the  stiriMips  off  his  saddle.  He  finally 
^uught  him,  and  brought  him  before  Colonel  Cleveland, 
J'^lio  ordered  him  to  i)lace  liis  two  thumbs  in  a notch  cut 
that  purpose*  in  an  arbor  tree,  and  hold  them  there 
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while  he  gave  him  fifteen  lashes  on  his  thumbs.  This 
was  a peculiar  manner  of  inflicting  the  law,  and  gave 
rise  to  the  phrase,  “To  thumb  the  notch.’’  The  punish- 
ment on  the  offender  above  was  well  administered  by 
Capt.  John  Beverly,  who  did  not  stop  at  the  ortlered 
number,  but  after  the  fifteenth  blow.  Colonel  Hendon 
ordered  him  to  stop,  but  Beverly  continued  to  whip  the 
whining  culprit.  Colonel  Hendon  drew  hi.s  sword  and 
struck  Beverly,  who  immediately  drew  his  sword,  and 
they  had  a tilt,  which  but  for  friends  would  have  ter- 


minated fatally. 

The  depredations  of  the  Tories  were  so  frequent,  an  ^ 
their  conduct  so  savage,  that  summary  punishment  was 
demanded  by  the  exigencies  of  the  times.  This  Cleva" 


land  inflicted  without  ceremony. 

After  the  Bevolution,  Cleveland’s  lands  being  taken 
away  from  him  by  better  title,  he  moved  to  South  Caro- 
lina and  died  October,  180G,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five. 
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RESOLUTIONS  OF  RESPECT 


WiiEUEAS,  (lod  in  Ilis  infinite  wisdom  has  taken  from 
our  midst  our  friend  and  college-mate,  C.  Archie  Boyette, 
'vho  during  his  short  stay  among  us  proved  himself  wor- 
'y  of  the  highest  love  and  respect,  and, 

WiiKuioAs,  Ills  untimely  death  has  brought  untold  sor- 
to  all  who  knew  him;  therefore  be  it  i-esolved, 

'o-.st.  That  the  students  of  Wake  Forest  College,  by 
lose  resolutions  extend  their  most  sincere  sj-mpathy  to 
10  bereaved  relatives. 

Second.  That  a copy  of  these  r(*solutions  be  sent  to  the 
^*1'**^  of  the  deceased. 

in  these  resolutions  be  published 

In  } Fouest  Student  and  in  the  Murfreesboro 

the  liihUcal  Recorder. 

Santford  Martin, 

J.  C.  Newell. 
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A Plea  for 
Football 


Ever  since  taking  charge  of  this  tlepa^t' 

ment  of  the  Stude.nt  it  has  been  the 

pose  of  the  present  editor  to  make  this  pl^'* 

for  tlie  abolition  of  the  proscription  against  football 

Wake  Eor(‘st  College.  This  plea  has  been  deferred 

this  time  not  because  he  has  considered  it  of  little 

portance,  hut  in  order  that  the  present  attitude  of 

students  in  ri'gard  to  the  question  mav  be  fully  under 

* j f TruS' 

stood  when  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Hoard  oi  >■ 
tt‘t‘s  occurs  in  May. 

To  be  honest,  and  at  the  same  time  brief,  we 
favor  of  football, — in  favor  of  it  enthusiastically 
alinast  unanimously.  It  is  a manly  .sport,  and 
For<*st  is  a college  for  men,  not  a retreat  for  bookno 
True’  there  is  an  element  of  danger  in  footliall- 
there  in  every  form  of  manly  sport;  so  is  there  in 
heroic  dee<l.  It  does  not  then  follow,  however, 
heroism  and  manly  sport  should  be  placed  under 
Again,  if  we  are  forbidden  to  piny  intemdlepn 
ball  on  account  of  the  danger  connectoil  with 
to  see  the  consistency  in  allowing  the  playmjl 
games  to  continue.  There  were  four  such 
on  our  athletic  field  last  fall,  and  everj*  one  of  t 
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a hard-fought  battle  from  start  to  finish.  The  men 
played  witliout  proper  equipment,  with  insufficient  train 
and  under  the  old  rules.  Football  men  who  wit- 
nessed these  games  declared  that  the  danger  element  in 
>em  was  fifty  per  cent  greater  than  in  a college  match- 
baiiie.  And  yet  Wake  Forest  may  not  play  intercolle- 
e football  for  f(?ar  some  one  may  get  hurt! 
lut  we  need  football  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  man 
f/?  win  i)lay.  The  reinstatement  of  the  game  at  Wake 
le^r*^^  " PW’suadcHl,  mean  much  to  the  col- 

eiaP  college  spirit  among  us,  e.spe- 

Phim  con^- 

aronA’  snnerally  admitted  that  nothing  so 

thus  so  builds  up  athletic  prestige,  and 

there  “ college,  as  football.  Is 

and  • claim  that  football  is  a need, 

Phin'V^^*”^^  to-day?  The  ex- 

snirif  simple,  of  the  low  state  of  college 

in.r  w'lr^' 

tn^ar(  * •*  cxcei)tlou  of  an  occasional  basketball  game, 
8lorv*”r'.-‘^‘ . ^^“‘Pnned  with  a football  triumph,  the 
ther » " ^ basketball  game  is  like  water  to  wine, 

spirit  w'lio  doubt  that  an  almunding  college 

poinr^l’^  nplmildin?:  of  Wake  Fore.st, 

dei  recent  growth  and  development  of 

^notbui/^*”i”,**^'*’”*'^  that  have  begun  to  play 

''"alee  F «“»mthing  to  think  about.  Why  should 
^cge  stud(?nts  be  longer  the  si.ssies  among  col- 

^iater  and  apron  strings  of  a too-fond  Alma 

clean 9 hack  from  a sport  that  is  manly  and 


Th 


'troin!'/'^  heing  so  certain  about  it,  but  we 


‘e  strong  • . '1^  certain  abou 

^iaiuui  of  '^'clinod  to  hold  the  lielief  that 
le  college  the  sentiment  in  fav 


among  the 
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is  almost  as  strong  as  among  the  students  themselves. 
Permit  us  to  quote  from  a letter  received  hy  the  editor 
of  the  Student  last  fall.  The  words,  coming  from  r. 
Hubert  A.  Royster,  Dean  of  the  Medical  Department  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina,  should  carry  especial 

“*  * * So  far  from  being  a menace,”  he  says,  ‘*to  M ake 
Forest  College,  the  playing  of  football  was  just  the  in- 
verse. The  prohibition  of  the  game  has  done  much 
cause  the  college  loss  of  prestige*,  diminution  of  ' 

spirit’  and  retrogression  in  the  physical  life  of  ® , 
dents.  At  least,  that’s  the  way  it  appi‘ars  to  a lo}* 
alumnus  on  the  outside.  To  say  that  the  game  hurt  tu^ 
college  or  detracted  from  the  .scholarship  of  the  stm  e 
is  not  borne  out  by  the  fact.s.  I>ook  at  this  P*"^*]^**^  ‘‘ 
men  with  whom  it  was  my  privilege  to  play  m ^ 
and  ’90 ; W.  C.  Dowd,  E.  W.  Sikes,  John  E.  ' j 1 

McDaniel.  W.  A.  Devin,  E.  V.  Uonell,  'V- O',  '"“"I;; 
(}.  W.  Rlanton,  F.  L.  Merritt,  J.  t.  -Iicie  , g 
Ilnrns,  D.  H.  Oliver,  E.  Y.  WeM.;  These  n^n 
nosilionn  of  honor,  tnwt  and  inlinence  in  this  »'  j,„ 

States.  They  nwl  no  intro<luction  to  North 

or  to  Wake  Forest  College.  , 

“*  * * Of  course  the  game  pos-sesses  elemen 

ger— so  is  every  out-door  sport  dangerous. 

ing  college  sixt(H‘n  y(‘ars  ago  I have  several 

ball  game  within  convenient  radius,  and  i 

occasions  accompanieil  teams  as  their  sii^ 

have  yet  to  sec  a single  serious  injury  on  ^ 

the  contrary,  I have  seen  matches,  si^ 

tenni.  Bnincn,  U o fatal  injiirio.  at  l^^»  (,„oi 

fnlalili™  from  dronnins,  ttvo  ovrm 

rowini!,  one  injnrv-  to  tho  ova  from  lacroimc. 
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a score  of  deaths,  not  to  mention  the  narrow  escapes, 
from  gunshot  injuries.  Shall  we  prohibit  tennis,  base- 
ball, swimming,  rowing,  lacrosse,  and  hunting? 

“My  interest  in  football  is  just  as  live  to  day  as  it  was 
sixteen  years  ago.  In  my  hiimhle  opinion  it  is  the  man- 
lii'st  and  cleanest  of  all  sports,  and  I will  welcome  the 
day  when  it  is  again  the  game  of  games  at  Wake  ^ 

Now  what  do  you  think  of  that?  IVc  think  that  the 
•iliuuni  are  eagm*  for  football,  we  kno\i  that  the  stu  en 
want  it,  and  we  believe  that  the  faculty,  if  they  wi^ 
admit  the  truth,  are  in  favor  of  it.  If  we  can’t  have  it 
let  soinehody  tell  us  why. 


Tt  is  a matter  of  gratification  to  all  that  the 
College  ^ Soeieti(‘s  have  again  assumed  su- 

^ ” pervision  oV(*r  the  grass-plots  around  the 

college  buildings.  Had  not  this  timely  step  been  taken 
C^oiniueii cement  would  have  found  them  hare. 

This  action  of  the  Societies,  however,  though  good  as 
lar  as  it  goes,  can  not  assure  us  of  all  we  want,  a per- 
fect cainims  by  romniencement.  This  we  can  have  only 
'iPon  the  condition  that  the  student  will  cooperate  with 
fsxeulty  in  their  effort  to  make  it  so.  We  are  per- 
®Ma(leil  that  no  Wake  h'orest  man,  especiallj’  at  this 
®ca.soiij  will  maliciously  do  anything  to  mar  the  licauty 
®f  our  campus;  but  many,  thoughtlessly,  are  guilty  daily 
®f  this  very  olTense.  Without  pausing  to  do  more  than 
**'ention  .such  ])ractiees  as  tlmiwing  paper  on  the 
IP’nunds,  and  a disposition  on  the  jiart  of  some  to  go  to 
^^d  from  the  buildings  by  short  cuts  through  the  grass 
*^thei.  than  to  use  the  walks,  we  wish  to  call  especial 
’Attention  to  the  very  general  habit  of  disfiguring  our 
^*^lks  by  trampling  iipon  their  borders.  So  prevalent 
8 
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has  this  practice  become  that  every  much  frequented 
walk  on  the  campus  is  flanked  by  a footpath  on  the  edge 
of  the  grass. 

For  natural  beauty  we  think  that  the  campus  of  Wake 
Forest  is  unsurpassed  by  any  in  the  State,  and  in  a 
general  sort  of  way  we  are  proud  of  this  too.  Now,  then, 
since  the  action  of  the  Societies  has  assuretl  us  that  the 
grass  around  the  buildings  will  be  permitted  to  grow 
again,  and  while  the  faculty  and  the  season  are  striving 
hand  in  hand  to  put  the  campus  in  Commencement  dre^ 
surely  the  student  will  do  all  that  he  can  to  avoid  Iiin* 
dering  their  work. 

There  has  been  too  much  critci.sm,  unkind 
Tht  Newspaper  seems  to  us,  of  our  colleges  in 

and  the  College  newspaiters  of  the  State  during  the 

present  year.  The  newspaper  etlitor,  though  seeing  little 
and  knowing  less  of  college  life,  must  have  something  to 
write  about,  preferably  something  to  attack.  hen 
nothing  else  offers  itstdf  he  jumps  with  both  fe<‘t  tipnn 
the  administration  of  the  most  convenient  colle{^*. 

The  A.  and  M.  College  ?it  Kaleigh  is  a case  in  poin  • 
Some  time  ago  its  faculty  and  a considerable  part  of  ® 
student  body  were  doing  their  utmost  to  put  an  end 
hazing  in  that  institution.  It  was  a hard  fight  ^ 
brave,  and  at  last,  we  bidieve,  a successful  one.  In 
thick  of  it,  however,  when  the  men  in  the  trenches  net 
encouragement,  the  newspap<‘rs  were  heaping 
abuse  upon  the  head  of  the  college  pn‘sident  to  r«Hic 
high  heaven;  and  all  this,  forsooth,  iKH-ause  he  vvas 
able  to  stop  with  a word  an  evil  that  has  prevai  t 

generations.  ...  ^k. 

Now  it  chances  that  Wake  Forest  has  liecome  t 
ject  of  editorial  indignation.  The  greater  part  o 
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had  passed  and  no  case  of  any  form  of  hazing  had  been 
heard  of.  But  the  practice  suddenly  breaks  out  afresh, 
an  accident  occurs  that  calls  attention  to  the  situation, 
and  this  is  the  signal  for  attack.  The  newspapers  begin. 
Straightway  facts  are  mixed,  false  impressions  are  cre- 
ated, and  the  burden  of  those  who  have  the  situation  to 
deal  with  is  needlessly  increased.  Yet  the  newspapers 
ask  why  they  are  not  requested  to  publish  everything 
that  happens  at  the  colleges! 


With  May  closes  the  college  year  and  with 
Farewell  this  number  ends  the  current  volume  of  the 

Wake  Forest  Student.  Our  day  is  over. 
Our  work  is  done.  With  next  year  will  come  another 
staff  of  editors  as  eager  to  undertake  their  duties  and 
as  confident  of  success  as  once  were  we.  They  will 
Occupy  our  iilaces  and  we  shall  be  forgotten. 

The  Student  has  not  been,  throughout  the  past  year, 
all  that  we  hoped  to  make  it.  We  have  sent  each  num- 
ber to  our  readers  without  apologj’,  but  the  unexpected 
resignation  of  the  editor-in-chief  last  fall  when  the  maga- 
^'ine  w’as  already  almost  two  months  behind,  was  a se- 
rious  handicap; — one  from  which  it  has  taken  us  almost 
the  whole  year  to  recover.  Despite  this  discouragement 
the  beginning,  however,  the  editors  have  labored  on, 
keeping  constantly  in  view  their  aim  to  make  the  college 
magazine  one  to  which  both  students  and  alumni  might 
P'Hnt  with  pride.  They  have  made  their  work  for  it 
hrst  among  their  college  duties;  for  its  sake  they  have 
thrown  aside  personal  ambition  and  striven  to  so  in 
‘‘reas(‘  the  int<>r(>st  of  the  student  body  in  the  publication 
•ts  to  secure  a larger  number  of  creditable  contribiitore, 
*hey  have  acted  togellnw,  unhampered  by  petty  jealousies 
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and  inspired  by  love  for  the  magazine  and  for  the  college. 
We  trust,  then,  that  their  efforts  have  not  been  entirely 
without  avail,  that  the  Student,  though  beginning  the 
year  under  difficulties,  has  made  gradual  improvement 
with  each  issue  aud  will  now,  at  last,  again  rank  with  the 
leading  college  magazines  of  the  South. 

The  present  editor  bids  his  readers  farewell  with  re- 
luctance, aud  lays  aside  his  pen  with  genuine  regret 
nis  work  has  been  a joy  to  him  and  he  has  esteemetl  it  a 
privilege  besides.  During  the  time  that  he  has  had 
charge  of  the  Portfolio  he  has  endeavored,  and  has  put 
his  soul  into  the  effort,  to  make  the  Student  a force  for 
righteousness  and  for  growth  in  the  college,  as  well  as 
an  exprwsion  of  the  literary  life  of  the  institution.  But 
now  the  yc'ar  closes,  and  he  must  give  place  to  his  suc- 
(;esaor.  Pledging,  then,  a life-long  loyalty  to  his  Alma 
.Mater  and  his  hearty  support  to  the  mag;izine  which  rt'p- 
rcsents  her,  he  pens  his  last  word, — Adieu. 


WAKE  FOREST  ALUMNI 


HILLIARD  J.  MASSEY,  Editor 


_’07.  Profcsor  Charles  T.  Ball,  of  the  Bible  j" 

Colics.,  Abii...,  T.«..  >■“ 

“Simmons  College  as  a Missionary  Agen  y. 

more  than  $25,000  as  an  endowment  for  the  to  $50  000 

sides,  and  is  now  engaged  in  the  effort  to  increase  the  fund  to  $o0.000. 

—’05  Mr  Thurman  D.  Kitchin  will  complete  in  June  next  his  pr^ 

fessioiial  eou;se  in  the  Jefferson  of  PWade^phia^ 

ing  the  second  man  in  the  large  class.  He  ha.s  just  receded  a hospital 

appointment  for  the  next  year. 

-’85.  Rev.  John  Bunyan  Pruett  began  this  year  his  ,«storate  m 
Tallahassee,  Florida,  whither  he  went  from  Pokomoke,  Maryland. 

—■85.  We  chronicle  with  great  regret  the  death  of 
Splawn.  March  ...  1908.  at  Bonham,  Texas,  wjere  he  ^ 

for  a number  of  years.  After  his  graduatvon  here.  Mr.  ‘ 

course  in  the  Southern  Baptist  Theological 
pastorates  were  Lagrange.  Ky..  Gainesville  and  Bonham.  Texas, 
survived  by  his  wife  and  a son  and  daughter. 

-’84.  Honorable  William  Walton  Kitchin.  who  ^ 

Congressional  District  as  its  Representative  in  the  national 
with  such  signal  devotion  for  a niimlier  of  terms,  .»  campaigning  for 
nomination  for  Governor  of  Ibc  State. 

— ’02-’05.  Rev.  Oscar  Haywood,  D.D.,  of  Waterbury,  J*" 

•‘•'.cepted  the  call  of  the  Collegiate  Baptist  Church  of  Kew  Tork  cuy. 
We  congratulate  him  upon  this  recognition  of  his  a^  i i . 

^be  opportunity  of  a wider  service.  Dr.  Haj’wood  is  * 

platform  with  the  subjects,— “The  Hat  vs.  Tlic  Crown.’’  “PiUtc  before 
Jesus,’’  “The  Plantation  and  lU  People." 


—’01-2.  Mr.  J.  B.  Huff.  The  Wilmington  High  School  is  at  the  pr«^ 
•’r*!'  time  enjoying  the  licst  period  in  its  entire  history,  lioth  *** 

pupils  working  together  with  a will  for  the  accomplishment  of 
•atisfactory  work.  The  honor  roll  for  the  quarter  ending  March  20U» 
•bows  the  high  grade  attained  by  many  of  the  scholars,  and  ^it  ia  an 
Indication  that  splendid  work  has  liecn  accomplished.  The  Princi^. 

J.  B.  Huff,  in  speaking  of  the  institution,  says  that  "we  bare 
•Uccee,lo.l  in  making  the  school  attractive  to  an  extent  seldom  foui^ 
•nywhcrc.  and  that  the  spirit  of  our  pupils  is  a greater  asset  m oh- 
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taining  an  education  than  buildings  and  equipments  to  the  cost  of  great 
sums  of  money.  It  is  priceless.  It  can  not  be  bought.  It  has  come 
as  the  result  of  years  of  faithful  work  by  our  Superintendent,  Mr.  Blair, 
and  his  efficient  corps  of  teachers.”  The  high  school  this  year  has  a 
number  of  new  and  attractive  features  which  add  to  the  interest  of  the 
students,  among  these  being  a debating  society,  a school  magazine,  and 
school  garden,  and  various  athletic  teams. — Wilmington  iltttenger. 

— ’88.  The  sermon  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Lynch  in  last  week’s  Biblical  Recorder 
is  a masterpiece.  Comparisons  are  usually  odious,  but  we  are  willing 
to  risk  the  expression  of  the  opinion  that  among  the  pastors  of  North 
Carolina  of  every  denomination  Doctor  Lynch  has  no  equal  as  a preacher 
of  the  gospel. — Charity  and  Children. 

— ’03.  Rev.  Rufus  W.  Weaver,  Th.D.,  pastor  of  the  Mt.  Auburn 
Baptist  Church,  Cincinnati,  gave  on  April  13th  an  impressive  address 
in  the  College  chapel  on  “The  Problem  of  the  American  City.”  He  was 
speaking  under  the  auspices  of  the  Home  Mission  Board  of  the  Southern 
Baptist  Convention.  Dr.  Weaver’s  health  appears  to  be  fully  restored. 
He  has  been  lately  called  to  the  pastorate  of  an  important  church  in 
Nashville,  Tcnn. 

— ’02.  Capt.  Oliver  H.  Dockery,  Jr,  who  has  been  army  recruiting 
officer  in  Duluth  for  the  past  two  years,  and  who  was  recently  promoted 
to  captain  from  first  lieutenant  of  the  Third  United  States  Infantry, 
has  been  assignc<l  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  the  Tweny-fifth  Infantry, 
one  of  the  two  negro  regiments  of  the  regular  army.  This  is  the  regi" 
ment  which,  about  a year  ago,  became  implicated  in  the  shooting  alTray 
at  Brownsville,  Texas,  for  which  President  Roosevelt  discharged  with- 
out honor  three  companies  of  the  regiment,  because  the  soldiers  of  tho^ 
companies  refused  to  divulge  the  names  of  the  guilty  ones.  Capt**® 
Dockery's  new  regiment  is  now  stationed  in  the  Philippine  I»l*n  ». 
where  he  will  join  them  next  winter  on  the  expiration  of  hi*  detail  on 
recruiting  here.  He  is  very  much  pleated  with  h»  sMignment  an 
knows  many  of  the  officers,  at  the  Twenty-fifth  and  Third  Infantry^ 
Captain  Dockery’s  old  regiment,  served  together  in  the  Philipp***“ 
eighteen  months,  while  they  were  putting  down  Aguinaldo’s  rebc 
and  which  ended  in  the  capture  of  that  wily  chieftain  by  ^ 
Kunston  in  1001.  It  is  a peculiar  fact  that  most  of  the  officers  o 
negro  regiments  arc  Southern  bom  men.  It  I*  a tradition  in  the  * ^ 
that  the  So\ithcrncrs  understand  the  negro  better  than  those  of  Nor 
birth,  and  that  the  black  men  like  them  the  best  and  follow 
ership  more  readily.  A*  Captain  Dockery  is  a North  ^*^*'°**^^^ 
will  be  thoroughly  “at  home”  in  hi*  new  regiment.  Dnlnt 
Triune. 
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_-02.  The  many  friends  of  Rev.  W.  E.  Woodruff,  pastor  of  Emanuel 
Baptist  Church,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  will  regret  to  cara  a a 
serious  throat  trouble  has  foreed  him  to  retire,  “ 

hoped,  from  the  ministry.  He  is  now  in  Arizona,  where  it  is 
may  regain  his  health.  His  church  has  grants  him  a 
vacation  on  full  salary,  and  in  addition  handed  him  a purse  of  $ . 

Blfcin  Times. 

— ’04.  Rev.  A.  W.  Scl7.cr  has  accepted  a call  to  Kids  Chapel  a^ 
will  begin  work  the  first  Sunday  in  April.  His  work  this  “ 

in  the  South  Fork  Association,  in  the  bounds  of  which  he  was  bora  and 
reared.  He  is  a good  preacher  and  will  be  a fine  accession  to  the 
working  forces  in  the  South  Fork.— Bihiieol  Recorder. 

-’07.  Rev.  S.  J.  Bcekcr.  “Of  Pastor  Becker’s  work  at  Spray  • 
leading  citizen  says:  'Everybody  in  Spray  has  fallen  in  lora  with  Mr. 
®cekcr.  He  is  sure  to  do  a great  work  here.  Brother  Beeker  ^ 
loves  Spray.  His  church  is  ready  to  follow  his  leadership  and  good 
reports  will  be  heard  from  this  important  field.’  ’’—Biblical  Recorder. 

—’03.  Hon.  E.  Y.  Webb  is  taking  an  active  part  in  the  discussion 
of  the  problems  at  the  National  CapiUl.  He  sUnds  for  the  intcresU 
of  the  people.  Wo  clip  the  following  from  the  Charlotte  Ohtet^: 
"Young  Webb  was  carefully  prepared  for  college  and  was  graduated  at 
the  age  of  21.  He  early  distinguished  himself  as  a debater  and  orator 
to  the  college  society,  and  was  the  college  champion  in  oratoriral  con- 
He  graduated  from  the  law  school  of  the  State  University 
1894,  and  admitted  to  fho  bar  of  the  SUte  Supreme  Court  immedi- 
®t''ly  thereafter.  Later  ho  look  a post-graduate  course  at  the  famous 
t»w  Bciiool  of  the  University  of  Virginia.  But  the  political  forum 
^“uUl  not  be  denied,  and  made  a requisition  on  the  bar  for  young 
'’®hb,  who  was  elected  to  the  Stale  Senate  in  1900,  and  soon  thereafter 
oH^T***"**  ^he  conspicuous  leaders  of  the  Democratic  party  of  the 

^®*'th  Slate.  In  1002  ho  was  nominated  for  Congress  by  the  Demoe- 
lOO^  district  and  triumphantly  elected.  He  was  re-elected  in 

and  in  1900.  Young  Webb  is  that  admirable  combination — a sound 
With  ih  body — and  when  aged  in  years  he  will  be  able  to  say 

0 old  servitor  in  Shakespeare's  most  delightful  comedy, 

■ Kortn  my  yinilh  I never  did  apiJy 
j lloland  n'ln'llloiw  llmion  In  my 

*fimir"i  ^**"’1’*'''"*®  particulars,  and  endowed  with  an 

talk.’-''"  ° i'"*"':'"!  ti  mpcr.  Ho  is  also  a Christian  in  walk  and  iu 


^t  Wakn^p  ^f^l^hell,  who  for  several  years 

Villn  vt  _ “rast,  is  now  a nrosnerous  farmer  and  mercl 


was  a student 


N.  0. 


now  a prosperous  farmer  and  merchant  of  Youngs- 
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— Mr.  J.  C.  Patton  is  editor  of  the  Charlotte  Ifetcs,  one  of  the  leading 
evening  daily  papers  of  the  State.  Since  assuming  the  editorship  of  the 
paper,  Mr.  Patton  has  greatly  improved  it  and  increased  its  circulation. 
His  editorials  are  strong  and  original  and  show  marked  ability.  We 
congratulate  him  upon  his  work  and  predict  for  him  a notable  future 
in  the  newspaper  world. 

— ’OO-’Ol.  Rev.  R.  J.  Bateman  has  resigned  the  pastorate  of  Spur- 
geon hicmorial  Church  in  Norfolk  and  accepted  that  of  the  Park  Place 
Church  in  the  same  city.  We  hear  he  is  making  a fine  record  in  the 
cities  by  the  sea,  and  we  hope  yet  greater  blessings  will  attend  his 
ministry. — Biblical  Recorder. 


CLIPPINGS 


A FRESHMAN’S  INTERPRETATION. 

November  20: 

My  son,  your  report  card  has  at  last  reached  me; 

And  why,  after  every  subject,  do  I find  the  letter  “c”T 
Father,  “c”  means  that  of  all  the  rest. 

My  class  and  exam,  work  is  “considered  best.” 

January  30: 

And  will  you  explain  to  me,  my  son. 

Why  there’s  a “D”  after  your  studies,  every  one? 

The  reason  is  quite  plain,  father  dear; 

I “Deserve”  better  marks  than  any  one  here. 

April  1: 

Wo  read  your  reports  with  much  interest. 

Rut  what  does  the  letter  “F”  suggest? 

Father,  trust  me  to  do  myself  proud; 

“F”  means  the  “Finest”  student  in  the  crowd. 

June  10: 

And  what,  my  studious,  intellectual  son. 

Is  the  distinction  that  you’ve  with  “FF”  won? 

Father,  dear  father,  congratulate  me, 

“Fine,  finer,  finest,"  superlative  degree, — Em. 

J* 

The  Latin  teacher  sat  in  his  chair; 

His  brow  was  marked  with  dire  despair. 

When,’  quoth  he,  “ in  this  horseless  age, 

Will  the  horseless  student  come  on  the  stage?”  — Em. 

J**  ^ 

Seeon(rKiT~“'’ " «>sfcr’s  l)eau  make  you  madT 

powder  * ^ ^ quinine  in  sister’s 


A. 

•““1  Iwuchl  nf"'"?  ‘’’'T  ‘’"y  which 

Was  sent  t xixty  tlirec  cents.  In  due  course 

'^“''kninn  nut  it  " '■‘’H'J'ned  from  the  wash,  and  next  morning 

niii  camo  in  j«»t  as  he  had  done  ao. 

• nid  she,  "whcrc’d  you  get  that  new  tie?” 

fpn  T " 

FnthT  ••'Her  to  his  folks: 

‘‘■“ck  shoes  nn  1 u purchased  a p 

* ■‘"<1  have  some  other  running  expend”-!?*. 


??  r 
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THE  NEW  CEREMONY. 

Wilt  thou  take  her  for  thy  pard. 
For  better  or  for  worse; 

To  have,  to  hold,  to  fondly  guard 
Till  hauled  oft  in  a hearse? 

Wilt  thou  comfort  and  support 
Her  father  and  her  mother. 
Her  Aunt  Jemima,  Uncle  John, 
Three  sisters  and  a brother? 


Wilt  thou  let  her  have  her  way. 
Consult  her  many  wishes, 
hlakc  the  fires  every  day. 

And  help  her  with  the  dishes? 


At  this  his  face  grew  pale  and  blank; 

It  was  too  late  to  jilt. 

So  at  the  chapel  door  he  sank. 

And  sadly  smiled  I iri/t. 

Jt 

“Mother,  may  I go  in  to  swim?" 

“Yes,  my  darling  daughter. 

Buy  your  gowns  from  a Frfnchy  store. 

And  don't  wear  half  you  oughter.” 

Freshman — “Pick  that  splinter  out  from  under  my  nail.” 
Senior — “What  have  you  been  doing?  Scratching  your  head?” 

Gertrude  (groaning) — “Oh,  Belle,  do  you  reckon  I’m  going  to 
Belle — “I  don't  know,  dear.” 

Gertrude — “Well,  if  I do  let  them  bury  me  face  downward." 
Belle — “Yes,  yes,  but  what  for?*’ 

Gertrude — “Never  could  stand  to  travel  backwarda” — Ckia««*- 


die?" 


rguio? 


SPEED. 

An  Englishman,  an  Irishman,  and  a Scotchman  were  one  day  afg 
as  to  which  of  the  three  eountries  possessed  the  fastest  traii^ 

"Well,”  said  the  Englishman,  “Pre  been  in  one  of  our  trains,  an 
telegraph  poles  have  been  like  a hedge."  , 

“I've  seen  the  milestones  appear  like  tombstones,"  ****  ^^^d 

"Be  jabersl”  said  Pat.  “1  was  one  day  in  a train  in  my 
we  pasred  a field  of  turnips  and  a field  of  carrots;  also  * quick  I 
bage  and  parsley,  then  a pond  of  water,  and  we  were  going 
thought  it  was  broth.” — fsogacao. 


EXCHANGE  DEPARTMENT 


CHARLES  S.  BARNFTTE,  Editor. 


»nd  issue  we  lay  our  pen  aside,  and  a mingled  feeling  of  relief 

has  accompanies  the  act:  relief  that  our  work  is  over — and  there 

tion  f”  ^ work, — and  regret  on  realizing  the  fact  that  with  a cessa- 

^’’orn  'tVi  there  likewise  ceases  the  pleasure  connected  with  it,  for 

P*‘ofit  T our  duties  we  have  derived  both  pleasure  and 

of  ''  conducting  this  department  we  have  tried  to  be  “no  respecter 
been  ^'''t'cisms  that  we  have  made  of  our  exchanges  have 

helicf*'"'^'/  opinions  spoken,  not  ns  by  one  in  authority,  nor  with  any 
Pi-esscj  g-  accepted  as  such,  but  they  have  been  ex- 

to  r y nn  endeavor  to  bestow  praise  w’here  praise  was  due 

judcc**"  W criticism  according  as  it  has  been  permitted  us 

‘‘cpilarlv  **  ^ hccomc  fond  of  the  exchanges  that  have  come  so 

Pining  win  parting  with  them  feel  as  if  we  were 

*®'i  prosperity'^*''"'**  *^*'*'*"  ^***'*^  editors  we  wish  future  success 

^*ct  thar'*""  *****  'a  '"'a®'*  mainly  on  March  issues,  owing  to  the 

a Very  few  April  numbers  have  as  yet  arrived 

aTq  Training  in  the  Public  Schools,”  in  the  Statt 

^''cstion  ,f“*'"®’.ia  " clear  and  forceful  discussion  of  this  imporUnt 
'“"'iliaritv  xJ  m'?'*"  ""  “ttrnctivc  style  and  shows  a thorough 

a doen  i ' ’®'' .ani'jcct,  which  she  handles  in  such  a manner  as  to 
importance  of  industrial  training.  "The 
?!  *‘a  literary  niVn'iu?"  Cm'"t”  deserves  mention  not  only  on  account 
us  of  u.n  -c  *’  ti'C  infight  and  knowledge 

of  timelv  ' ''T""*"*'  *"''*‘'®  '^"'•"cted  upon  our  own  coast-* 

Alnr”"'‘®n  to  lrm!t'"rr‘  *"'*  "uhsUnee,  has  been 

tw  " ""’'"'Hi™  of  . v,T  iMomlioj  .to,,. 

f<r  that  is  in  n *r  ‘"*'^*  editors.  There  is  one  deficiency. 

w***^'  ‘'’•‘t  there " e i-»c. Te 

i^t  a*"'*  "ced  a litn""  * Normal  capable  of  writing 

thcV*r  'lo  a lit  " '‘"‘^"""ff^ment  to  show  forth  their  abilities 

c orts  will  1,0  rewardod"”""^"***"*^'  **"**  ****  prohabilities  are  that 
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The  Georgian  comes  Ui  us  with  a full  table  of  contents.  The  stories 
are  especially  good  and  of  a high  order,  the  best  being  ‘The  .Alchemist,” 
which  has  a unique  plot  well  developed.  The  author  shows  ability  at 
short-story  writing,  and  should  cultivate  his  talent  “Southern  Writ- 
ers,” under  which  heading  is  given  a good  life  sketch  of  Richard  Malcolm 
Johnson,  is  ably  written  and  deser\-es  special  mention  on  account  of  it* 
good  style.  Such  essays  as  these  should  find  a favorable  place  in  colleg* 
magazine  as  well  as  in  the  appreciation  of  the  public  in  general.  They 
help  to  preserve  the  memory  of  good — if  not  always  great — writers  which 
the  South  has  possessed  and  which  she  is  too  prone  to  forget  and  neglect 
Among  the  poems  “Eastertide”  is  the  best.  It  contains  real  poetic  merit 
The  conception  is  lofty  and  beautifully  expressed.  The  magazine  as  • 
whole  is  one  of  the  best  that  has  reached  our  table  for  this  month, 
we  hope  the  editors  and  students  will  continue  to  keep  it  up  to  its  pr**" 
ent  high  standard. 


The  Limeatonc  S/ar  for  March  (the  latest  edition  that  we  ha«)  i* 
proportione<l  between  essays  and  stories.  The  two  poems  which  it  coO' 
Uins  are  not  up  to  the  standard.  “Tennyson’s  Ideal  Woman” 
study  and  preparation,  and  the  views  held  by  Tennyson  of  woman 
clearly  presented  in  a good  style.  All  of  the  material  shows  a 
order  of  merit,  and  it  is  not  until  we  reach  the  editorial  department  tb* 
we  really  find  grounds  for  adverse  criticism.  Here  are  slop  a mome® 
The  editorial  shows  a wide  and  conversant  knowledge  of  our  most  co^ 
plex  political  problems,  and  in  form  and  matter  deserves  to  rank  w' 
those  found  in  the  columns  of  our  most  radical  newspapers,  f.itcca  w' 
it  is  an  arraignment  of  the  Republican  party  and  an  eulogy  of 
cratic  principles.  “Mr.  Roosevelt  has  disregarded  and  ignored  the  1*’^^ 
it  tells  us,  and  five  great  reasons  are  enumerated  “why  the  fb-n>ocrt^ 
party  should  come  into  power  in  the  coming  election.”  "e  almo*^^^^^ 
pected  to  see  an  endorsement  of  the  “peerless  one"  as  the  only  ^ 
capable  of  conducting  us  over  the  precipice.  We  think  the  polit' 
field  iinsiiited  to  the  college  magazine.  There  are  other  and 
portant  questions  than  polities  which  need  discussion  in  it* 
columns.  The  college  magazine's  position  in  regard  to 
lie  neutral;  It  is  not  the  representative  of  one  party,  but  of  ja 

bo«ly  rom|>ose<l  of  persons  of  different  political  faiths,  and  its 
its  constituents  require  a very  conservative  policy  along  politica 

“of 


From  Arkansas  comes  the  Omachiim  Ripfit*.  • magazine 


of  * 
turity 


appearance,  and  containing  good  literary  material  showi^  nw^  sbabe" 
thought  and  excellence  of  composition.  “My  lmpre»*ion  ^ j,(.iilfn* 
speare”  is  an  essay  in  which  the  author  handles  his  * 

manner.  He  has  an  easy  style  and  ready  diction.  y^ecute^f- 

Oimmand"  is  a story  of  a high  order.  It  has  a g**"*  P ** 


Exchange  Deeartment 
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Th,„  U „o  p..uy  i.  IM.  U.«.,  i.  . 

it  B,  i.  better  than  u.u.  , e^P~^ 
the  poetry.  All  three  pooius  are  good.  They  arc  “ ? entitled 

the  S;^=ter  UHcd  well  adapted  to  the  thought 
-JuHt  a Feeling”  aptly  expresses  that 
us  in  the  spring;  and  many  of  «s  have 
verses  before.  The  essays  and  stories  are  of  unu 
being  especially  strong.  ‘•Luther’s  Translation  of  the  B'We 

an  easy  ami  attractive  stylo  which  gives  in  re  ^ With 

*'“*ght.  to  a certain  cxtent»  be  otherwise  evoi  ,„ij  «Xhc  Rift  in 

Nancy”  is,  we  think,  the  better  of  the  two  series,  The  ^ft  m 

the  Lute”  is  very  real  in  its  characters  and  is  a good  story..  All  the 
departments  arc  excellently  conducted. 

The  St.  Mary's  Muse  contains  only  two  stories.  “The 
though  very  short,  is  good.  This  kind  of  story  always  s to 

which  appeals  to  tho  reader.  “The  Game  is  the  * ory  ® ^ f/wai^l 
“‘"K  the  hand  of  his  sweetheart  through  bis  prowess  on  th^o«D|i 
fi'bl.  Tliere  is  some  dilTerenec  in  this  plot  from  the  usual  ^ 
h'nd,  which  makes  a very  interesting  story.  “Inland,  a 
the  average  college  magar.inc  imelry  and  has  really  poetic  roe 
'vould  suggest  that  The  Mmc  include  a “Uble  of  contents  m lU  maae- 
'*P'  No  magazine  is  complete  without  one. 

The  Chatterbox  devotes  this  issue  to  the  Sophomore^  and  they  desew 
''■C'lit  for  the  <iuality  of  the  magazine  they  got  out.  The 
^^bU'cnt  is  full  of  interesting  articles  dealing  with  a variety  of  subjects, 
've  await  the  appearance  of  the  Senior  numlier  in  order  to  make  a com- 
Purison,  which  we  hope  will  not  Uh>  far  eclipse  the  Sophs. 
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LEE  M.  WHITE.  Editor 

— Easter  and  new  rags ! My,  what  a change ! 

— Won  eight  and  lost  three! 

— We  stand  third  among  the  colleges ! 

— Here’s  to  the  championship  of  the  State! 

— Mr.  O.  T.  Goode,  Superintendent  of  the  Oxford 
OradtKl  Schools,  was  a visitor  on  the  “Uill.” 

Mr.  Chisholm,  of  Sanfoixl,  was  a visitor  on  the 
“Hill.” 

—Miss  Ryan,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  visited  Mrs.  VV. 
M.  Dickson  several  days  last  month. 

— Miss  Helen  liriggs  visited  her  cousin,  Miss  Ma-f' 
garet  Allen. 

— Miss  Mattie  Savage,  of  B.  U.  W.,  was  present  at  the 
A.  and  M.-W.  F.  C.  game  Saturday,  the  eleventh. 

— .Misses  Leila  and  Fay  Memory  were  guests  of  Misses 
Mary  and  Agnes  Taylor. 

— Miss  Louise  Peed  sjxuit  a few  days  with  her  parents? 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Z.  V.  P(*ed. 

— Prof.  J.  B.  Carlyle  made  a sjicech  at  Turners  School 
last  month  on  behalf  of  prohibition. 

— The  following  gentlemen  have  lK*en  elected  as  Con* 
numcement  speakers:' Messrs.  F.  1).  King,  II.  A.  Jones, 
and  F.  F.  Brown,  from  the  Euzelian  Society;  Messrs 
Stringfield,  .Justice,  and  Stevens,  from  the  Pliiloniathi 
sian  Society. 

— Superint(*iident  .7.  Y.  .Toyner  delivered  a lecture  i® 
the  college  chapel  on  the  subject  of  “Public  Education, 
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Tuesday  night,  the  fourteenth.  His  plea  was  for  more 
young  men  to  devote  themselves  to  teaching  and  that  the 
standard  of  education  in  North  Carolina  should  be 
raised.  For,  as  he  so  forcibly  pointed  out,  that  the  State 
ranks  next  to  the  last  among  her  sister  States  along  edu- 
cational lines. 

Dr.  W.  L.  Poteat  delivered  an  address  at  the  State 

Sunday  School  Convention  held  at  Burlington  last 
month. 

— Wake  Forest  won  two  well  played  games  from  the 
Colgate  University  team  on  the  third  and  fourth  of 
April.  The  scores  proved  our  ability  and  the  New 
Yorkers  bit  the  dust  to  the  tunes  of  10  to  0 and  5 to  0. 

Also  on  Saturday,  the  eleventh.  Wake  Forest  went 
dowu  in  defeat  in  what  can  be  termed  the  hardest  played 
Sniuc  ever  seen  on  this  diamond.  And  it  was  ‘‘a  hap- 
pening’' that  our  fellows  lost.  The  final  score  was  3 
to  2.  Temple  for  Wake  Forest  was  master  of  the  situa- 
tion at  all  times,  and  Sexton  for  A.  and  was  there 
^■ith  the  goods.  Hamrick,  Wake  Forest’s  excellent 
^3-tcher,  did  eflicient  work  behind  the  bat.  “bug’  eats 
^m  alive,  coinin’  and  goin’.” 

On  Tuesday,  the  fourtwinth,  our  team  defeated  David- 
3 to  2.  It  was  a long  game,  lasting  two  hours  and 
thirty  minutes. 

—'The  team  left  the  following  Wednesday  for  their 
to  Chapel  Hill  and  Guilford.  Wet  grounds  pre- 
ymited  them  playing  at  Chapel  Hill.  But  at  Guilford 
't  ^'as  otherwise.  The  game  went  nine  innings  without 
’’core  on  either  side.  Finally  Guilford  won  by  one  lone 
in  the  tenth. 

On  Monday  night,  the  thirteenth,  the  Baraca  class 
a banquet.’  The  ladies  of  the  “Hill”  and  the  Senior 
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class  of  B.  U.  W.  were  the  guests.  A most  enjoyable 
occasion  it  was.  With  speeches,  delightful  refreshments, 
what  else  could  the  result  be! 

Prof.  Highsmith  acted  as  toastmaster  of  the  occasion. 
His  repartee  was  delightful. 

Mr.  W.  U.  Hipps  spoke  on  the  “Baraca  Basketball 
Team.”  His  speech  was  well  received. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Little  spoke  on  “The  Baraca  Baseball 
Team.”  Telling  how  bright  were  the  prospects  for  a 
winning  team. 

The  Baraca  Quartette,  Mt^ssrs.  Olive,  Collins,  String- 
field,  and  L.  Highsmith,  rendered  a selection  which  was 
greatly  enjoyed. 

— i\Ir.  B.  L.  ^IcMillan  entertained  the  large  crowd 
with  one  of  his  inimitable  recitations,  “Jimmy  Butler 
and  the  Owl.”  This  was  very  well  received. 

Mr.  II.  II.  Mc^Iillan  spoke  on  the  subject,  “The  Class 
Hour.”  Mr.  B.  Y.  Tyner’s  .subject  was  “Retrospective 
and  Pro.spective.”  This  endtsl  the  speech-making  par* 
of  the  program.  Delightful  refreshment.s  were  sensed. 

Among  those  present  were  a number  of  ladies  of  the 
Hill,  Miss  Rosa  Paschal,  who  chai)eroned  the  Senior 
clnss  from  It.  U.  These  were  the  dlis.’^es  Hassie  Pon- 
der, Alma  Owens,  Lula  Olive,  May  Baldwin,  Louise 
Stone,  Pattie  Marks,  Annie  Crisp,  Ixmise  lAinneau,  Be®' 
sie  Tilson,  Annie  Jost‘y,  Annie  Jones,  and  Dora  Cox- 
Also  .Miss  Louis  Poteat,  Miss  Lulie  Dickson,  the  Misses 
Leila  and  Fay  Memory,  Mifts  Mary  Taylor,  Miss  Agnes 
Taylor,  Miss  Katharine  Owaltney,  Mi.ss  .Vnette  Rya®* 
Miss  Edna  Tyner,  Miss  Mayme  Collier,  and  Miss  Win 
nie  Oower,  of  Portland,  Me. 

— The  IVake  Forest  debaters,  Afessrs.  F.  F.  Brown 
and  F.  T.  Collins,  left  Saturday,  the  eighteenth,  for 
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lauta.  where  they  are  to  meet  the  Mereer  detotere  on 
Easter  Monday  night.  This  is  the  third  and  last  de- 
bate  of  the  series  with  Mercer  University.  Here  s hoping 
this  one  Avill  come  our  way,  too ! 

Pi-of,  j.  B.  Carlyle  delivered  an  educational  address 

at  Bethel  Hill  last  month.  Also  he  spoke  at  a prohibi- 
tion rally  at  Lilliugton. 

-Mr.  llalph  Eerrall,  Principal  of  the  Ostord  Graded 
Schools,  wns  a visitor  on  the  Hill  the  middle  of  the 
month. 

—Mr  C.  A.  Boyette,  a member  of  the  Law  class,  died 
on  Saturday  night,  the  eightcHUith,  of  appendicitis  lUs 
friends  and  the  whole  student  body  extend  their  deepest 
sympathy  to  the  bereaved  parent.  Funeral  services  were 
held  in  the  college  chapel  on  Sunday  morning  at  10. 
conducted  by  Dr.  Boyall. 

Dr.  Gorrell,  with  the  family,  left  on  the  noon  train. 
Interment  will  take  place  at  >Mr.  Boyette’s  home. 

-Dr.  W.  L.  Potent,  upon  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Ilayne 
Davis,  President  of  the  North  Carolina  Peace  Confer- 
ence, went  to  Washington  to  join  the  delegation  “J 
the  Peace  Conference.  The  punx’se  of  the  committi 
«a.s  to  extend  a formal  Invitation  to  President  Kooseie 
to  speak  at  the  North  Carolina  Peace  Conference  Coii- 
'ciitiou,  which  is  to  be  held  at  ilniingtou. 

-On  Siltiiidiiv,  tlm  ciglitoclilli,  our  toum  wou  .u  stow 
WiiiKv-slinv  ,111  iiccimit  of  rain— from  Hm 
State  CoIIegre  nine.  The  score  was  seven  to  two.  t 
’^ins  made  “over  good”  in  this  game,  which  was  his  tirs 
tor  this  season. 

—Dr.  E.  w.  Sike.s  acliHl  as  one  of  the  judges  m the 
trinity.iJniver.sity  of  Tennessee  deliate,  wliicli  "fls  le 
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in  the  Trinity  College  auditorium  on  Monday  night,  the 
sixth. 

—.Air.  John  Ivey  Smith,  ’05,  who,  while  in  college,  was 
one  of  our  strongest  men  on  the  ba.seball  team,  visited  his 
friends  on  the  Hill. 

— Alessrs.  Justice,  Jackson,  Gardner,  and  E.  J.  Rogers 
were  present  at  the  Fifth  Annual  State  Convention  of 
Y.  AI.  C.  A.  of  tlie  Carolinas  held  in  Columbia,  S.  C- 
Mr.  J.  Foy  Justice  was  made  Corre-sponding  Secretary 

of  the  Convention. 

Prof.  J.  R.  Aiken,  Frincipal  of  Castalia  Institute, 

spent  a day  or  two  on  the  “Hill.” 

—Dr.  AV.  L.  I’oteat  and  Dr.  J.  W.  Lynch  left  Satui^ 
day,  the  eighteenth,  for  Atlanta,  in  order  to  be  presen 
at  the  debate. 

—The  Senior  class  will  hold  its  banquet  on  Wedne  j 
day  night,  the  twenty-ninth.  It  will  be  strictly  a s 
affair.  Dr.  W.  L.  I’oteat  will  act  as  toa.stmaster  o 
occasion.  Uv.  Chas.  B.  Tavlor  alll  be  .be  guest  o 
honor.  Prof.  B.  F.  Slwld  has  l)oen  tendered  an  i 

tion  to  make  an  address. 

The  program  of  the  exercises  is  as  follows:^ 

Toast:  Our  Class Prof.  B.  F- 

Endowment  of  Library peel*- 

Retrospective .J.  C.  Ne*®'*' 

Prospective p.  Brown- 

Football  • • • ■. nV  ’^  E.  Taylor- 

Toast:  The  Class  and  the  Alumni ^ 

-The  ball  t<-am  left  Easter  Monday 
ern  trip  as  sehedulwl.  They  play  A.  ^ then 

This  is  the  second  game  of  the  series.  p.uUford- 

plays  the  Charlotte  lueagiie,  Davidson,  . i,as 

Tbi  tcan,  .bis  year  is  .he  nnc.s.  ‘ 

turned  out  since  he  has  had  change  o 
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—The  events  of  Easter  Monday  were  unfortunate. 
On  the  afternoon  of  that  day  the  Wake  Forest  ball  team 
played  A.  and  M.  and  lost  the  game.  The  score,  four  to 
tlirw,  does  not  bv  any  means  i)rove  that  the  A.  and  M. 
team  is  the  better.  W'ake  Forest  should  have  had  the 
game  bv  all  means,  and  but  for  the  decision  of  Umpire 
Thompson  in  the  third  the  game  would  have  come  our 
way.  That  decision  disheartened  our  fellows. 

—The  debate  with  Mercer  University  Monday  night  in 
Atlanta  was  lost.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Wake 
Forest’s  representatives  won  the  two  preceding  deba 
with  .Mercer.  The  Mercer  men  werc^  intent  uiion  haying 
the  third  dehatf^.  They  must  have  realized  that  Wake 
Forest  to  gain  the  decision  must  have  an  overwhelming 
victory. 


